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It  is  stated  of  Washington  Irving  that  he 
Rcently  said  **  Wheneyer  he  forced  his  mind 
mnrillingly  to  work,  the  product  was  worth- 
len,  and  he  invariablj  threw  it  away  and 
began  again ;  for/'  said  he,  **  an  essay  or  a 
chapter  that  has  been  hammered  out  is  seldom 
good  for  anything.  An  author's  right  time 
to  work  is  when  his  mind  is  aglow ;  when 
his  imagination  is  kindled ;  —  these  are  his 
pRcious  moments:  let  him  wait  until  they 
come,  but  when  they  hare  come  let  him  make 
the  most  of  them." 

He  remaiks  that  **  He  had  always  been 
sulfject  to  moods  and  caprices,  and  could 
never  tell,  when  he  took  up  the  pen,  how 
many  hours  would  pass  before  he  would  lay 
it  down."  These  moods  seem,  in  some  in- 
itanees,  however,  to  hare  continued  a  long 
time. '  While  living  in  Paris  he  represents 
himself  as  having  been  unable  to  write  for  a 
period  of  considerable  length;  that  he  re- 
peatedly made  the  attempt  by  sitting  dowQ 
'<with  pen  and  ink,"  but  that  he  «<  could 
invent  nothing  worth  putting  upon  paper." 
"  At  length,"  he  said,  "  I  told  my  friend 
Tom  Moore,  who  dropped  in  one  morning, 
that  now,  after  long  waiting,  I  had  the  mood 
•ad  would  hold  it,  and  work  it  out  as  long 


as  it  would  last,  until  I  had  wrung  my  brain 
dry.  So  I  began  to  write  shortly  after  break- 
fast, and  continued  without  noticing  how  the 
time  was  passing  until  Moore  came  in  again 
at  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  had  com- 
pletely covered  the  table  with  freshly-written 
sheets.  I  kept  the  mood  almost  umnterrupt- 
edly  for  six  weeks.  The  result  was  **  Brace - 
bridge  HaU." 

These  facts  are  interesting,  pertaining  as 
they  do  to  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
successful  writers  that  have  ever  lived.  Yet 
it  is  an  important  question  whether  it  is  often 
safe  to  wait  for  favorable  moods.  Could  we 
offer  incense  like  that  of  Irving,  it  might  be 
excusable  to  wait,  as  it  were,  for  a  spark  from 
Heaven  to  kindle  the  fire  upon  the  altar ;  but 
common  minds  might  be  in  danger  of  waiting 
interminably  for  the  smoke  of  their  offerings 
to  ascend  unless  their  own  hand  should  light 
the  fire. 

All  persons  are  more  or  less  subject  to  the 
influence- of  moods,  and  moods  chiefly  derive 
their  character  from  surrounding  circumstan- 
ces. For  instance,  one  can  scarcely  sit,  as  I 
am  sitting  at  the  present  moment,  and  watch 
the  flame  as  it  flickers  and  darts  upward  its 
ever- changing  tongues  from  the  burning  coala 
within  the  grate  without  falling  into  a  mus- 
ing mood.    His  mind  will  be  filled  with  im- 
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&g^S|  —  some  of  things  real,  some  those  of 
mere  fancy;  son:e  of  things  present,  more  of 
those  belonging  to  the  shadowy  past.  Land- 
scapes, woods,  hills,  and  townft,  rivers,  plains, 
churches,  and  mountains  will  pass  before 
him  'ji  panoramic  vision,  bringing  a  thousand 
mingled  memories  of  sad  scenes,  and  scenes 
of  joy  and  gladness.  Among  these,  perchance, 
will  pass  amid  the  thronging  trains,  the  recol- 
lections of  school-day  times  with  their  studies 
and  their  sports.  Old  teachers,  too  I  They 
had  their  moods.  Sometimes  their  moods  were 
kindly,  and  sometimes  we  thought  them  harsh. 
Little  did  we  then  consider  how  much  we 
did  to  decide  whether  they  should  be  the  one 
or  the  other. 

We,  too,  are  subject  to  our  moods.  In  this 
respect  teachers  of  the  present  and  of  the 
past  are  alike,  and  must  be.  But  should  we 
not  rather  endeavor  to  fashion  and  control 
our  moods  than  to  wait  for  those  which  are 
favorable  spontaneously  to  arise,  or  to  h^ 
produced  within  us  by  surrounding  circum- 
stances }  Is  not  this  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance ?  Do  not  many  of  our  failures  have 
their  origin  in  a  failure  here  ?  Do  not  the 
faults  and  follies  of  our  pupils  sometimes  in- 
duce an  angry  mood  ?  A  bad  mood  is  this — 
and  wrong.  It  hurts  the  teacher  and  makes 
the  pupil  worse.  We  are  not  called  upon  to 
love  the  wrong.  We  may  hate  it  as  cordially 
as  we  choose,  but  let  us  not  forget  to  love  the 
offender.  As  far  as  he  is  wrong  let  us  prove 
the  best  of  friends  by  endeavoring  to  save 
him  even  from  himself.  Thus  we  may  guard 
his  present  interests  and  ultimately  win  his 
gratitude  and  love. 

Sometimes  we  may  be  conscious  of  an  impa- 
tient mood.  Some  pupil — it  may  be  George — 
is  dull.  Our  clearest  explanations,  repeated 
for  the  third -time  with  increasing  clearness, 
leaves  the  subject,  to  his  mind,  no  clearer 
than  before.     Let  us  not  become  impatient 


and  give  him  up.  If  he  cannot  understand 
the  present  matter  let  us  try  something  simpler 
and  more  simple  still  until  we  reach  the  level 
of  his  low  capacity,  and  then  lead  him  gently 
upward.  Thus  n:  ay  his  present  and  future 
difficulties  be  made  to  disappear. 

But  you  say,  **  George  is  indifferent  as 
well  as  dtdl."  I'm  sorry.  Yet  his  is  not  a 
solitary  case.  Indifference  renders  it  still 
more  unfortunate.  It  calls  for  a  more  gener- 
ous and  continued  exercise  of  patience.  Be- 
nevolence may  achieve  a  worthy  triumph  here. 
You  ••  have  not  time ! "  Why  are  you  a 
teacher  ?  Is  it  not  to  help  the  weak  and  aid 
the  needy  }  James  and  Arthur  are  active 
and  sprightly.  They  love  their  work,  and 
will  succeed  almost  without  assistance.  They 
need  little  except  fair  opportunity,  but  George 
needs  much  and  patient  help.  Help  George 
successfully  and  you  will  have  more  than  suf- 
ficiently helped  the  rest.  Let  us  give  to 
George  all  of  time  and  effort  that  conscience 
and  a  spirit  of  perennial  good  will  can  furnish. 

Is  George  "obstinate  and  perverse"  be- 
sides being  dull  and  careless  ^  His  case  is 
truly  lamentable.  Yet,  is  he  human  ?  Has 
he  a  soul  ?  Then  let  us  come  to  the  rescue 
with  unflinching  zeal.  In  proportion  to  his 
necessity  and  defects  his  case  becomes  impor- 
tant. May  not  our  efforts  save  him  from  be- 
coming a  pest  in  society  and  a  curse  to  him- 
self? He  has  intelligence  enough  to  become 
a  curse.  The  occasion  is  one  that  does  not 
allow  of  moods  of  impatience  and  disgust. 
His  home,  peihaps,  is  but  a  home  in  name. 
His  parents  are  besotted  and  his  associations 
are  with  the  vile.  Let  us  miss  no  chance  of 
awakening  within  him  aspirations  for  intelli- 
gence and  respectability.  Who  can  tell  but 
these  will  prove,  as  it  were,  the  foundation 
stones  on  which  to  build  the  structure  of  vir- 
tuous success  in  the  present  life,  and  the  hope 
of  happiness  in  the  world  to  come } 
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Sometimes  we  may  be  subject  to  despond- 
ent moods.  Our  efforts  may  seem  to  us  to 
have  been  pat  forth  in  vain.  George,  or  some 
one  else,  may  appear  to  have  become  irre- 
daimably  perverse.  Still  worse  -^  seme  one 
of  whom  our  hopes  were  high  may  have  fallen* 
He  could  not  stand  the  tempter's  wiles,  and 
has  entered  the  way  of  ruin  and  disgrace.  He 
has  passed  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  influence^ 
He  once  felt  its  restraining  force,  and  we  ex- 
pected to  6«e  him  pursuing  the  ways  of  virtue 
and  honor*  But  he  has  oast  aside  restraint, 
ind  seems  rushing  to  destruction.  Shall  we 
not  despond  ?  His  reformation  may  yet  be 
fhe  result  of  our  past  fidelity,  «nd  our  labors 
thus,  finally,  meet  a  rich  reward.  If  not,  it 
nuy  yet  prove  a  sweet  consolation  to  us  to 
zemember  that  we  endeavored  faithfully  to 
perform  our  duty,  and  that  the  ninety  and 
the  nine  are  yCt  wi^^  the  fold. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  do  we  not  some- 
times detect  in  teachers  an  indifferent  mood  ? 
Of  teachers  who  indulge  this  mood  we  need 
My  little.  Tliey  are  unworthy  of  their  office 
aad^eMrve  n.ot  the  teacher's  name.  Teach- 
ers who  teacli  for  simple  lucre  are  a  disgrace 
to  the  cause  in  which  they  feign  to  labor. 
Sach  are  they  who,  at  the  educational  meet- 
ing, by  their  levity  and  destitution  of  interest, 
give  a  bad  impression  of  those  better  than 
themselves,  among  those  whose  hospitality 
they  share,  and  return  to  their  places  with 
ito  higher  aims,  no  more  enthusiasm  in  their 
work,  no  increased  ability  to  excel,  and  of 
course  to  achieve  no  more  valuable  rasults. 
We  will  leave  them  to  their  inglorious  courjwj, 
hoping  that  it  may  find  a  speedy  termination, 
and  that  their  places  may  be  filled  by  those 
more  worthy  of  the  teacher's  sacred  calling. 

Bat  I  have  mused  so  long  that  the  time  for 
writing  «  an  article  "  has  passed.  c. 


Tbach  yotor  pupils  to  think. 


For  the  Sohoolmattar, 
"  What  is  Truth  ?  " 

BT  AlfNIB  SLIKABKTH. 

We  read  that  truth  has  long  been  hid 

Deep  in  an  unknown  well ; 
Where  is  the  source  of  that  far  spring, 

The  legend  does  not  tell. 

And  so  we  blindly  seek  for  truth 

Where'er  we  deem  it  be. 
But  find  too  oft  our  searchings  vain, 

The  semblance  'tis,  we  see. 

'Tis  said  that  falsehood  wears  truth's  guise ;  - 

It  surely  must  be  so ; 
And  with  such  meek  and  hallowed  mien. 

Her  own  form  none  can  know. 

In  those  fair  garments  falsely  clad, 

She  walks  in  places  high,  — 
The  sacred  courts  she  enters  in. 

And  to  the  Cross  draws  nigh. 

E'en  Peter  followed  on  afar. 

To  see  his  Master  slain ; 
And  when  the  damsel  asked  of  Him, 

Swearing,  denied  again. 

If  otdy  in  the  coarse  rude  oath 

The  words  of  falsehood  came, 
Its  character  we  soon  should  learn. 

And  shun  the  very  name. 

But  falsehood  since  has  followed  oit 

In  many  a  form  and  guise, 
And  41ver  strains  of  eloquence, 

From  lofty  and  the  wise. 

E'en  when  our  earth-bound  feet  would  seek 

To  tread  the  heavenly  way. 
Too  oft  the  guides  hold  up  to  us 

A  false  and  luring  ray. 

With  smooth  and  honeyed  words  they  tcl< 

What  wt  should  do  and  be  ; 
Then  lightly  step  o*er  earth's  vile  ways, 

Holding  their  garments  free. 

But  let  a  stern,  unblenching  truth 
Within  their  way  abide, 
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Before  its  plain  ungarnished  form 
They  seek  to  turn  aside. 

Too  hard  and  harah,  the  untarying  lines 

Of  its  granitic  front, 
To  trarerse  o'er  its  nigged  ways, 

Is  more  than  they  are  wont. 

Bring  sandals  for  such  traTelers*  feet. 
And  staves  to  guide  their  hands, 

For  truth  to  them  an  unknown  way, 
A  toilsome  mountain  stands. 

And  when  its  rugged  ways  are  passed 

They  dare  not  question  now, 
They  will  not  page  it  in  life's  book, 

With  a  recorded  vow. 

Oh,  Hearen !  while  things  like  this  must  be. 

And  are  vrith  us  forsooth ; 
Well  may  we  with  the  Roman  say 

Oh  teU  us  "  What  is  Truth  ?  " 


For  the  Sehoolmastcr. 
Aspects  of  Fttblio  Schools.— Ko.  5. 

lOff  A. 

Report  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Ingtruction 
to  the  Seventh  General  Assembly.     1858. 

School  Fund,  —  *  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  ultimate  amount  of  the  School  Fund 
of  the  State,  but  of  course,  in  any  estimate 
the  true  sum  can  only  be  approximated.  The 
average  price  of  the  laud  sold  during  the  past 
year  was  $3.36  per  acre ;  if  the  school  lands 
remaining  unsold,  viz.,  619,939.75  acres,  are 
■old  at  thatpricci  they  will  bring  $2,182,- 
997.55,  which  added  to  the  existing  School 
Fund,  without  making  any  deduction  for 
losses,  amounts  to  $4,213,541.20.  A  con- 
siderable sum  will  yet  be  rcceiyed,  it  may  be 
expected,  from  the  five  per  cent  fund.' 

•  Schoola.-^Theie  are  eighty-four  organized 
counties  in  the  State.  Keports  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  School  Fund  Commissioners 
of  teyenty-siz.     Many  of  these  reports  are 


more  or  less  impctfect,  and,  frdm  them  it  ap' 
pears,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  county  in  the 
State,  where  all  the  districts  have  made,  ta 
the  School  Fund  Commissioner,  the  returns 
required  by  law.     There  are,  in'the  districts 
from  which  returns  have  b€en  received,  195,- 
285  persons  between   the  ages  of   five  and 
twenty-one  years,  and  of  this  number  only 
79,670  attended  the  schools  of  the  SUte.     It 
must  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  constantly  attended  school/ 
but  it  includes  every  scholar  who  attended 
school  at  all ;  barely  two-fiflhs  qi  the  whole 
number.    Three-fifths  of  the  children  of  the 
State,  of  the  proper  age  to  attend  school,  did 
not  entet  into  the  school-room  during  the 
past  year  !    More  than  one-half  of  the  youth 
of  the  State  are  growing  up  in  ignorance,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  made  for  the  sttp- 
port  of  schools.      In  the  State  of  Ohio,  from 
which  more  people  have  emigrated  to  this, 
than  from  any  other  State,  four- fifths  of  the 
youth  between  five  and  twenty- one  years  of 
age  attend  school ;    yet  there,    the  absence 
from  school  of  barely  one-  fifth  of  the  child-' 
ren,  of  a  suitable  age,  is  considered  a  serious 
evil,  demanding  an  efiectual  remedy.    '  There 
are  3,265  organized  school  districts  in  the 
State,  but  there  were  schools  maintained  in 
only  2708.    By  the  report  of  my  predecessor 
for  the  year  1856,  it  appears  that  there  were 
2850  organized  school  districts  in  the  State, 
at  that  time,  and  which  of  course  received 
their  proportion  of  the  school  money  for  the 
present  year.     There  were  then  142  districts 
in  which  no  school  was  kept  during  the  past 
year,  and  which  received  their  due  portion  of 
the  interest  of  the  school  fund,  notwithstand- 
ing the  old  constitution  requires  a  school  to 
be  kept  at  least  three  months  in  every  year,  in 
every  school  district,  and  a  similar  provision 
is  also  contained  in  the  new  constitution. 

More  full  and  detailed  infonnatien  respect' 
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ing  the  coxninon  schools  of  the  State  would 
be  desirable,  but  I  hhve  none  in  my  posses- 
sion that  has  not  been  derived  from  personal 
observation  and  inqiury.  In  several  counties 
there  prevails  a  laudable  zeal  on  the  subject 
of  education,  which  has  put  their  schools  in  a 
high  state  of  improvement.  But  in  general, 
mj  inquiries  lead  me  to  believe  that  our  com- 
mon schools  are  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state. 
There  is  usually  no  examination  of  teachers, 
aad  frequently  most  unsuitable  persons  are 
employed  as  instructors,  and  there  is  seldom 
iny  visitation  of  schools  to  insure  fidelity  on 
the  part  of  teachers,  and  to  inspire  emulation 
on  the  part  of  pupils.  It  is  gratifying,  how- 
ever, to  find  so  large  a  sum,  $71,784.58,  rais- 
ed in  the  school  districts  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription. It  indicates  on  the  part  of  the 
people  a  desire  for  better  schools  and  a  readi- 
ness to  submit  to  the  taxation  requisite  to  ac- 
eomplish  that  purpose.' 

A  Sew  Sehcol  Law,  —  'I  will  not  take  the 
city  of  New  York,  in  comparison  with  a  coun- 
try district,  to  illustrate  the  unequal  advan- 
tages enjoyed,  for  education,  by  the  latter,  but 
viU  take  a  populous  town  of  our  own  :  the 
city  of  Dubuque,  which  is  distiict  No.  1, 
Julien  township,  and  a  country  district  in  the 
same  county.  No.  2,  of  the  same  townf^hip. 
The  number  of  scholars  reported  ih  No.  1  is 
3,939  ;  in  No.  2,  69.  It  is  probable,  that  by 
the  apportionment  of  school  money  to  be 
made  in  January  next,  each  scholar  wiU  re- 
ceive about  one  dollar  —  Dubuque  city  will 
then  receive  $3,939  —  a  sufficient  sum  to  com- 
pensate the  teachers  of  the  five  schools  in  the 
dty  for  a  whole  year,  and  district  No.  2  will 
receive  $69  —  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  a 
sbgle  school  three  months.  The  two  districts 
here  selected  for  comparison  may  be  consider- 
ed as  fiair  representatives  of  the  city  and 
country  districts ;  it  thVis  appears,  that  the 
interest  of  the  school  fund  is  so  distributed, 


as  to  furnish  schools  for  the  education  of 
children  in  the  city,  during  the  whole  year, 
and  for  the  children  in  the  country  districts, 
for  only  three  months  in  the  year.  The  dis- 
parity in  the  means  of  education  between  the 
city  and  country,  is  not  confined  to  Iowa,  it 
prevails  throughout  the  worl^.' 

*  It  would  be  advisable,  I  thihk,  to  provide 
by  law,  that  each  county  should  be  required 
to  assess,  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  a 
tax  of  not  less  than  one  and  a  half  mills,  and 
not  more  than  two  and  a  half  mills  on  the 
dollar  of  the  valuation  of  the  property  of  the 
county.  By  the  former  tax,  $315,000,  which 
is  the  sum  authorized  by  the  existing  law,  and 
by  the  latter,  $525,000  would  be  raised.  If 
the  counties  would  raise  the  latter  sum,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  that,  with  the  income  of 
the  school  fund,  would,  with  an  efficient  sup- 
erintendcncy,  soon  place  our  schools  in  a  con- 
dition as  eligible  as  those  of  any  other  State 
in  the  Union,' 

•  I  have  now  exhibited,  in  an  imperfect 
manner,  the  condition  of  the  State  University 
and  public  schools,  and  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  each.  On  entering  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  this  office,  at  the 
threshold,  I  discovered  the  futility  of  any 
efforts,  on  my  part,  to  improve  the  condition 
of  our  schools  M'ithout  a  radical  amendment 
of  the  law.  This  subject,  therefore,  early  oc- 
cupied my  attention.  I  here  submit  the  re- 
sult of  my  reflections  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
legislature.' 

State  Universittj,  —  *  Total  resources,  $15,- 
168.61.  The  estimated  expenditures  for  the 
same  period  are  $14,500.' 

•  The  organization  of  the  University,  the 
arrangement  of  the  departments,  and  the  gen- 
eral regulations  for  its  management,  are 
shown  in  the  catal9gue,  which  is  appended 
to  this  report.  The  chancellor,  the  professor 
of  natural  history,  and  the  professor  of  chem- 
istry, have  not  yet  entered  upon  the  discharge 
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of  the  duties  of  their  professorships,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  professors  have  not  been  ap- 
pointed in  the  departments  of  intellectual 
and  moral  philosophy.  It  appears,  from  this 
catalogue,  that  the  whole  number  of  students, 
male  and  female,  in  the  University,  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty- four.  Of  this  number, 
sixty- five  are,  in  the  preparatory  and  forty  in 
the  normal  department.  Some  students  are 
in  both  the  preparatory  and  normal  depart- 
ments, and  some  from  both  these  departments 
belonging  to  the  University  proper ;  but  there 
are  probably  not  thirty  of  the  whole  number 
pursuing  a  regular  university  course.  This 
ia  indeed  a  very  small  number.  But  of  the 
whole  number  of  students,  one  hundred  and 
three  are  from  Iowa  City,  and  of  the  remain- 
der, fourteen  are  from  Johnson  county,  and 
only  seven  from  other  counties  in  the  State. 
Thirty  students  may  be  a  small  number  for  a 
whole  State,  but  it  is  sufficiently  large  for  a 
single  city.  We  come,  then,  to  this  result, — 
that  the  benefits  of  the  University  are  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  Iowa  City.  This  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  people  of  that  city.  The 
University  is  established  thereby  law,  and 
they  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  it  af- 
fords them,  as  they  have  a  right  to  do,  by 
sending  their  sons  and  daughters  there  to  be 
educated.  We  have  a  University  munificent* 
ly  endowed,  with  able  and  faithful  professors; 
yet,  our  young  men  are  obliged  to  resort  to 
other  States  to  obtain  a  classical  education : 
and  the  reason  is  this,  we  have  made  no  pro- 
vision to  accommodate  them  with  suitable 
rooms  for  study.  It  costs  a  young  man  seek- 
ing a  liberal  education  more  to  procure  board 
and  a  suitable  room  for  study  in  Iowa  City, 
than  his  whole  education  would  cost  in  most 
of  the  colleges  in  other  States.  But  let  there 
be  a  suitable  building  erected  to  accommo- 
date students  with  rooms,  a  liberal  education 
may  be  acquired  with  as  little  expense  here, 
as  In  any  college  in  the  United  States^' 


Fov  the  Schoolmaater. 
Dream*  Fish. 

BY  THOMAS  P.   BODMA.V. 

OvEB  the  surface  of  human  life 
Wander  full  many  bright  streams  ; 

Of  beautiful  fishes  the  vraters  are  rife 
And  vre  take  them  in  our  dreams. 

We  take  them  by  shoals  in  a  magic  net  r 

We  take  them  one  by  one 
With  line  and  hook  never  vainly  set ; 

To  the  bait  they  wildly  run. 

O,  if  ever  when  wide  awake 

We  should  have  such  fisherman's  luck. 
We  should  fearlessly  every  pathway  take 

That  opens  to  try  our  pluck. 

So  we  say — but  with  feeling  true,. 

With  honest  thoughts  are  we  speakings 
Wishing  for  easier  work  to  do, 

And  success  untoiled  for  see'lcing  ? 

No,  let  tts  remember  that  only  in  dreams^ 
Such  fortune  as  this  can  we  know ; 

Fishing  in  life's  unnumbered  streams^ 
We  must  work  as  long  as  they  flow.. 

Neve  mind,  if  the  livelong  day 
You  spread  your  nets  for  naught ; 

Never  mind  if  the  hook  you  play 
Not  even  a  nibble  has  caught. 

Never  mind,  if  your  luckiest  haul 
Brings  nothing  but  sculpins  in ; 

Be  not  discouraged,  one  day  is  not  air„ 
To-morrow  your  time  may  begin. 

For  what  you  wish,,  you  in  vain  may  wait 
But  some  payment  for  work  will  be  given, 

And  the  various  lota  of  human  fate, 
Prove  various  ways  to  heaven. 

Work  you  shall  have  —  of  that  be  sure. 
Though  nothing  to  do  you  seem  ; 

"  They  also  serve  "  who  to  wait  endure-^ 
Who  doubts  it  does  but  dseata^ 
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The  New  Teacher. 

The  successor  of  Jonathan  Wakeup  in  the 
little  old  dingy,  red  school  house,  hy  the 
turnpike  comer,  was  a  young  man,  who,  not- 
withstanding the  strictness  of  his  discipline, 
became  very  popular.  He  was  one  of  the 
few,  sometimes  termed  natural  teachers.  The 
school  was  completely  under  his  control,  from 
the  first  day  of  tho  term,  and  that  without 
his  having  used  any  apparent  effort  at  gov- 
enmient.  An  expressed  wish  was  law,  for 
most  of  the  pupils,  and  fojr  the  two  or  three 
rebelliously  disposed,  a  command,  accompan- 
ied by  a  flash  of  the  eye,  proved  sufficient. 
Always  earnest  and  faithful,  he  seemed  to 
infdse  a  like  spirit  into  all  around  him.  We 
were  obedient  because  we  could  not  be  oth- 
erwise ;  we  applied  ourselves  with  diligence 
because  he  had  awakened  within  us  a  genuine 
thirst  for  knowledge. 

Affable  and  social,  he  was  not  slow  in  win- 
ning the  favor  of  our  parents,  older  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  the  young  people  generally. 
His  tastes  being  more  refined  than  those  of 
any  of  his  predecessors,  the  large  boys,  obe- 
dient to  the  all  potent  law  of  example,  drop- 
ped their  coarse  expressions,  amended  some 
of  their  uncouth  wayii,  tried  to  correct  their 
awkward  notions,  and  in  short,  became  meta- 
morphosed into  embryo  gentlemen. 

Unconsciously,  perhaps,  he  not  only  gave 
tone  to  their  manners  and  amusements,  but 
hecamc  a  sort  of  oracle  among  the  young  peo- 
ple of  the  district  in  regard  to  disputed  ques- 
tions of  right  and  wrong.  Here  it  was  that 
scire  of  our  careful  parents,  (ouer  careful  we 
thought,)  became  anxious  in  regard  to  the 
extent  of  his  influence,  for  our  teacher  added 
not  to  his  numerous  gifts  the  crowning  excel- 
lence of  piety.  No  sound  from  his  lips  ever 
led  our  young  hearts  in  prayer,  ever  impres- 
led  upon  us  a  sense  of  our  responsibility  to 


God,  ever  warned  us  of  the  many  dangers  in 
our  pathway,  or  taught  us  how  to  overcome 
temptation. 

That  he  intended  to  exert  a  good  influence, 
or  at  least  to  do  no  harm,  I  do  not  doubt. 
Whether  his  influence  was  on  the  whole  good, 
or  whether  his  many  virtues  only  rendered  it 
the  more  subtle  in  its  deleterious  effects,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say. 

The  only  charges  brought  against  him  by 
the  "ultra  strict,"  were  that  he  often  spent  an 
hour  over  the  chess  or  backgammon  board, — 
that  on  two  occasions  he  had  been  known  to 
play  whist ;  that  though  seldom  seen  to 
smoke,  his  clothes  had  the  peculiar  fragrance 
imparted  by  good  cigars ;  that  at  Dr.  B.'s 
party  he  had  been  observed  to  partake  fear- 
lessly of  wine,  and  at  the  same  party  had 
been  noticed  as  an  adept  at  < stripping  the 
light  fantastic  toe." 

The  youth  of  our  place  having  been  brought 
up  to  regard  all  these  things  as  abominations, 
opened  wide  their  eyes  at  first,  but  soon  con- 
cluded that  dancing  and  chess  playing  were 
far  more  sensible  methods  of  killing  time  than 
attending  kissing  parties,  and  that,  letting 
alone  the  wine,  smoking,  though  a  bad  habit, 
was  a  very  good  thing  as  an  occasional  lux- 
ury. 

The  large  boys  in  school  tried  secretly,  ^for 
their  teacher  never  smoked  in  public,)  to 
practice  the  puffing  art.  Coasting  and  skat- 
ing were  neglected  for  the  checker-board.  As 
the  season  advanced,  however,  unremitting 
study  took  the  place  of  amusements  of  all 
kinds,  for  our  teacher  understood  full  well 
the  art  of  awakening  ambition. 

The  best  scholar  in  school  that  term  was 
Frederick  D.,  a  boy  of  good  mental  powers, 
active  nervous  temperament,  quick  impulses, 
and  unbourded  ambition.  That  winter  fcrm* 
ed  an  era  in  his  life.  The  teacher's  influence 
seemed  to  have  penneated  his  whole  being 
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and  awakene4  Mm  to  a  new  existence.  His 
fond  parents,  glowing  with  pride  in  the  bril- 
liant promise  of  their  talented  boy,  resolved, 
notwithstanding  their  limited  means,  to  give 
him  a  liberal  education. 

•«  It  is  all  your  work,"  said  Fred  to  his 
teacher,  on  hearing  that  his  ardent  wishes  had 
received  the  parental  sanction.  **  No  one  else 
could  have  persuaded  father  to  send  me  to 
college." 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  that  winter. 
The  district  were  unable  to  secure  the  services 
of  Mr.  S.  the  next  year,  and  never  since  have 
been  favored  with  his  equal. 

Fred  D.  for  a  time  gladdened  the  hearts  of 
his  parents  by  his  rapid  progress  in  study, 
and  the  high  stand  he  took  on  entering  col- 
lege, but  ere  long  it  was  whispered  that  he 
was  a  wild  boy,  addicted  to  bad  habits  and 
impatient  of  restraint.  Alas  !  these  whispers 
were  not  groundless.  Before  the  close  of  his 
second  year  he  was  expelled  in  disgrace. 
From  that  time  he  became  a  fugitive.  For 
three  years  nothing  was  heard  of  him.  His 
name  was  seldom  mentioned  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  home,  and  never  casually  spoken 
in  the  presence  of  his  parents.  They  had 
grown  prematurely  old,  when  one  mild  day 
in  October  he  was  brought  to  his  childhood's 
home  a  sufiferer  from  a  malady  which  in  a  few 
weeks  proved  fatal. 

He  died  in  the  peace  of  a  death-bed  repent- 
ance.   During  his  illnesd,  he  said  : 

«•  I  wish  I  could  see  Mr.  S.  I  have  no  one 
but  myself  to  blame  for  my  evil  course ;  but 
I  wish,  oh !  how  I  wish,  that  when  my  soul 
was  set  on  fire,  he  had  warned  me  against  the 
blackness  of  desolation  that  must  follow; 
that  he  had  held  me  back  from  the  iaclined 
plane  down  which  I  have  rolled. 

**  He  could  have  done  it.  A  few  words  ol 
warning  from  him  would  have   had  more 


effect  than  all  the  sermons  to  which  I  have 
ever  listened.  He  could  have  tamed  the 
spirit  which  awoke  simultaneously  with  my 
ambition.  He  could  have  taught  me  to  con- 
quer myself.  No  one  else  could  have  done  it 
(hen,  but  his  influence  over  me  was  unlim- 
ited. 

"  My  very  first  steps  in  the  downward  road 
were  taken  along  side  of  his  tracks.  He  had 
the  balance  of  mind  that  enabled  him  to  in- 
dulge moderately  in  those  things  that  have 
made  a  wreck  of  me.  I  do  not  blame  him. 
He  knew  not  what  he  was  doing  ;  but  I  wish 
he  could  be  made  to  feci  that  it  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  incur  the  responsibility  that  always 
accompanies  an  influence  like  his." 

Perhaps  too  much  was  attributed  by  the 
ruined  youth  to  his  former  teacher,  yet  who 
shall  measure  the  extent  of  such  an  influence? 
— Conn.  Common  School  Journal, 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
To-Day. 

BY  ASHLY  TOBREXS. 


Another  fragment  of  the  year 

Into  our  life  is  cast ; 

What  speaks  it  to  the  future's  ear. 

What  tells  it  to  the  past  ? 

It  comes  and  goes,  one  only  knows 

The  stream  is  gliding  fast. 

Like  footsteps  heard  o'er  graves  of  those. 

Who  were  inurned  alive ; 

Time  breaks  upon  our  life's  repose 

In  vain  we  mourn  and  strive. 

What's  meant  is  sent  and  only  shows 

How  power  and  action  thrive. 

The  golden  dials  stand  and  tell 
The  ancient  sky  and  sun, 
That  not  a  shadow  on  them  fell. 
But  some  new  goal  is  won  : 
The  souls  of  men,  no  dial's  ken 
Gives  token  how  they  run. 
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Ko  one  is  satisfied  with  fate  — 

All  battle  for  the  good, 

And  sink  beneath  the  dark  dictate 

Of  impulse  not  withstood, 

Tet  angels  glide  our  path  beside 

"With  staff  and  holy  rood. 

With  swift  Atlanta,  on  you  glide, 

And  like  the  prize  she  gave. 

We  win  from  thy  fast  flowing  tide, 

An  urn  and  grassy  grave. 

Tet  who  would  claim  the  future's  fame 

If  the  past*8  good  we  save. 

No  sorrow  Tor  what  you  forsake 

Will  e'er  return  to  thee, 

Like  some  bright  spirit  of  the  morn 

Singing  of  distant  lands  new  born 

Beyond  her  crimson  sea. 

All  thy  beyond  so  fair  and  fond 

Is  full  of  ecstacy. 

This  day  upon  its  golden  wings 

Seems  worthy  to  be  made, 

The  vision  of  foreshadowed  things 

Beyond  the  realms  of  shade, 

Tet  the  heart's  pain,  by  its  slow  wane, 

And  twilight's  gloom  are  made. 

Tou  fly  forsaking  in  the  race 

All  relics  of  your  peers, 

That  trampled  with  remorseless  pace, 

Thro'  time's  returnlcss  years  : 

On  many  a  brow,  thy  wordless  vow, 

Is  traced  in  blood  and  tears. 

V 

Ton  swim  along  the  lonesome  void, 
Cradled  in  ancient  space, 
Our  sun-bathed  orb  still  overjoyed 
To  meet  the  light's  embrace  : 
To-morrow  wild,  in  havoc  piled 
On  ruin's  fading  face. 

Altars  of  earth  will  crumbling  roll 

Beneath  your  sandal'd  tread 

But  on  eternity's  vast  scroll, 

A  speck  thou  shalt  be  spread : 

Thy  closing  doors,  and  glimmering  shores, 

Give  vistas  overhead. 


The  earth  was  severed  from  the  sky, 

That  man  might  look  above 

And  see  his  spirit's  destiny 

Reflected  in  God's  love. 

While  to  heaven's  sphere  is  earth  made  dear 

By  his  peace-winged  dove. 

Night's  silver-swarded  silence  creeps 

Into  the  coming  dark. 

And  moon-drawn  ocean  laughing  leaps, 

Up  to  the  glittering  spark  : 

The  day  that's  dead,  no  more  will  shed. 

O'er  time  its  withering  mark. 


For  the  SchoolmsBter. 
The  Wrongs  of  the  Deaf  and  J)umb  ; 

OR,  IGNORANCE  AND  EDUCATION. 
BT  JOE,  THE  JERSEY  MUTE. 

•«  loNORANCK  is  bliss,"  is  a  favorite  term  of 
exprcssien  with  the  so-called  enemies  of  edu- 
cation. They  have  seen  enough  of  the  sys- 
tem to  perceive  that  education  paves  the  way 
for  all  manner  of  evils  on  this  side  the  grave. 
I  hasten  to  inform  my  literary  friends  of  the 
lamentable  consequences  of  stealing  a  chip 
from  the  knowledge  box.  Would  that  I  could 
unlearn  what  I  learned  at  school.  The  knowl- 
edge  I  there  acquired,  has  embittered  my  cup 
of  enjoyment,  and  the  agony  of  mind  that 
I  suffer  is  more  than  perhaps  Cain  would  beer, 
I  rather  pity  than  hate  those  who,  during  my 
childhood,  instilled  into  my  infantile  mind  a 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  Before  I  re- 
ceived my  education,  my  mind  was  unstained 
with  those  prejudices  which  are  the  wear  and 
tear  of  social  affections,  and  my  heart,  as  I 
have  been  told,  was  the  seat  of  warm  and  en- 
during affections.  I  loved  the  "  powers  that 
be,"  that  is  to  say,  my  masters,  with  a  fervent 
love,  which,  alas !  since  I  have  got  a  little 
wisdom,  I  have  narrowed  down  to  the  com- 
parative indifference  of  the  "I  like  them 
well."    Every  man  who  assisted  in  teaching 
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my  companions  in  privation,  in  my  eyes,  came 
as  near  to  the  ideal  of  a  Bible  Christian  as 
Enoch ;  ray  young  heart  beat  with  joy  when  I 
saw  the  teacher  bending  earnestly  over  the 
lessons  of  his  young  charge ;  I  did  hot  love 
one  particular  teacher,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
my  little  ounce  of  heait  embraced  all  the  trus- 
tees and  principals  of  the  mute  schools  with- 
in itself.  In  short  and  in  fact,  I  entertained 
a  very  great  regard  for  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  systematic  efforts  to  make  the  deaf 
to  hear  and  the  dumb  to  speak. 

A  deaf  and  dumb  gentleman  who  had  in 
former  days  assisted  in  teaching  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot,  called  to  see  me  ;  and  said 
among  other  things,  that  the  character  of 
hypocrisy  was  nowhere  exhibited  in  a  more 
revolting  lorm  than  in  its  opposition  to  the 
equal  ground  upon  which  mute  and  speaking 
instructors,  so  far  as  remuneration  was  con- 
cerned, should  stand.  Chaste  in  my  conver- 
sation, and  strictly  moral  in  all  my  actions  as 
the  friends  of  my  childhood  took  me  to  be,  I 
held  up  my  hands  in  holy  horror  of  his  want 
of  gratitude  for'  the  pains  which  his  former 
masters  had  bestowed  in  educating  his  mind. 
And  I  told  him  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
one  who  had  been  the  recipient  of  such  val- 
uable instructions,  to  bow  the  knee  before 
such  good  men,  and  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  He  said  he  could  point  out  the  mute 
schools  in  which  deaf  mute  teachers  received 
much  less  than  would  be  sufficient  to  support 
both  husband  and  i^ife.  **  The  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  Register,"  continued  he,  *«  is  my  au- 
thority for  saying  that  with  the  expenes  of 
living  at  their  present  rates,  men  who  live  on 
$700  a  year  cannot  support  a  family.  My 
wife  and  I  practiced  the  most  rigid  economy, 
aye,  and  denied  ourselves  many  of  the  com- 
forts of  life,  but  alas  !  we  often  found  our- 
selves out  of  pocket  several  hundred  dollar.^. 
Who  can  doubt  that  for  a  married  mute 


whose  occupation  compels  him  to  live  in  a 
large  city,  where  the  high  prices  of  provis- 
ions induce  a  corresponding  advance  in  the 
wages  of  work,  it  is  quite  an  impossibility  to 
live  well  on  $700  a  year  ? " 

I  bridled  up  my  head  and  tossed  a  took  of 
incredulity  at  him,  saying,  *•  Lo  mr,  sir  !  did 
you  say  that  the  trustees  and  principals  of  the 
dear  mute  schools  were  responsible  for  this 
condition  of  affairs  ?  No !  you  must  know 
that  the  object  of  the  mute  schools  is  to  lift 
our  brother  deaf  mutes  to  the  highest  point 
of  social  and  intellectual  elevation.*' 

The  gentleman  affirmed  that  in  most  of  the 
mute  schools  in  this  country  speaking  teach- 
ers were  salaried  at  f»*om  $1000  to  $1600  a 
year,  while  their  co-laborers  got  but  $400,  as 
the  managers  of  these  schools  said,  simply 
because  they  could  not  speak.  **  The  mute 
instructors,"  added  he,  **  study  day  and 
night,  and  acquire  more  and  more  knowledge, 
but  an  increase  of  salary  is  not  to  be  hop«d 
for.  They  toll  for  years  and  years,  but  their 
wages  will  not  be  increased  ;  no,  not  as  long 
as  they  continue  to  be  deaf.  If  they  could 
but  speak,  an  increase  of  salary  on  their  side 
would  be  the  certain  result.  Are  you  a  mute, 
you  certainly  cannot  expect  to  stand  upon 
equal  ground  with  others  who  hear." 

At  this  I  was  amazed,  and  with  a  look  of 
reproach,  said  to  the  gentleman,  <•  Oh,  dear 
me !  how  can  you  say  so  !  I  do  not,  cannot 
belive  that  the  good  men,  of  whom  you  speak 
in  terms  which  are  not  pleasing  to  ears  polite, 
(no  offense,  I  hope,)  shpll  so  far  forget  the 
religion  they  profess,  as  to  treat  their  afflicted 
brothers  in  the  manner  you  complain  of. 
They  only  need  to  be  informed  of  the  great 
want  of  the  mute  teachers  in  this  regard,  in 
order  to  supply  it  at  once." 

The  gentleman  put  his  hands  into  his 
breeches-pocket,  and  drawing  out  a  docu- 
ment, read  by  signs  the  speeches  made  by  the 
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teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  their  last 
meeting  in  Indiana,  in  August,  1858,  upon 
the  subject  of  equal  compensation  ;  from 
which  I  gathered  that  their  testimony  was 
unanimous,  that  their  mute  colleagues  must 
not  share  equally  with  them  the  **  emolu- 
ments of  office,"  as  they  termed  them.  Can 
it  be  possible  that  a  tribe  of  bipeds  professing 
to  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  should  refuse  to  render  justice  to  this 
class  of  teachers  in  that  which  most  concerns 
them  }  Is  it  true  that  they  do  not  like  to  find 
themselves  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
those  who  are  by  nature  deprived  of  two 
senses? 

In  the  simplicity  of  my  heart,  I  looked  upon 
the  teachers  as  a  set  of  holy  men,  in  whom 
there  was  no  jguile,  and  I  would  have  been 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  think  unfavorably 
of  them.  I  went  to  school,  happy  in  my  ig- 
norance of  those  evils  of  which  education  is 
the  root  —  that's  certain.  I  have  returned 
from  school,  a  wise  man,  it  is  true,  but,  un- 
fortunately, full  of  conceits.  According  to 
the  theory  of  the  good  men  who  manage  the 
mute  schools,  the  want  of  speech,  no  matter 
how  cultivated  the  intellect,  justifies  low  pay. 
What !  U  it  possible  that  they  should  place 
themselves  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the 
most  exalted  and  amiable  sentiments  of  our 
hearts  ?  In  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  children  are  taught  that  the  idea  which 
exists  in  the  popular  mind  of  the  country, 
concerning  Christianity,  is  that  it  requires  of 
«*the  powers  that  be,"  just,  humane,  and 
honorable  conduct.  But  how  comes  it  that 
the  privilege  of  sharing  equally  in  the  com- 
pensation of  others  who  speak,  is  denied  to 
mutes  who  are  appointed  to  perform  the  same 
services  ?  I  would  not  have  called  attention 
to  this  new  phase  of  pseudo  philanthropy, 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  little  wisdom  which 
I  have  acquired,  has  opened  my  mind's  eye 


to  the  glow  of  injustice  of  the  distinction  which 
exists  with  regard  to  the  wages  of  the  speak- 
ing and  mute  teachers.  If  I  had  never  gone 
to  school,  I  of  course  could  not  have  ex- 
pressed myself  in  such  language  as  this ;  for 
**  ignorance  is  bliss.*' 

I  beg  pardon  of  the  reader  for  going  to  the 
blamable  length  of  giving  as  my  opinion  that 
if  there  be  any  man  who  can  employ  a  deaf 
mute  at  the  very  lowest  amount  of  salary 
without  feeling  his  cheek  tingle,  he  must  be 
made  of  a  most  callous  material.  The  mis- 
erable policy  adopted  by  the  trustees  and 
principals  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  schools  in 
the  matter  of  remunerating  their  deaf  mute 
teachers,  cannot  fail  to  create  the  impression 
that  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  a  class  are  Sttle 
superior  to  the  beasts  of  the  field.  If  I  were 
master  of  a  school  for  speaking  children,  I 
would  not  think  of  employii;g  speaking  teach- 
ers at  a  lower  rate  of  compensation  than  mute 
teachers,  but  would  set  up  the  principle  of 
universal  equality. 

In  some  of  the  mute  schools  of  this  coun- 
try the  deaf  mute  teachers  are  forbidden  to 
get  married  on  pain  of  dismissal,  while  their 
more  highly  favored  associates  are  allowed  to 
marry  whomsoever  they  like.  Several  mute 
teachers,  who  would  be  fitted  by  their  intel- 
lectual constitutions  for  any  literary  enter- 
prise, have  had  sense  enough  to  l°ave  forever 
the  schools  which  forbid  th2  marriage  of  a 
deaf  mute  teacher  during  his  connection  with 
them. 

Away  with  the  low  salary  policy  !  It  is 
bad  in  all  conscience.  Pay  liberally  and  let 
us  see  the  result.  Pay  well,  or  employ  no 
mute  teacher.  Pay  liberally,  I  repeat,  and 
let  us  see  the  result. 


To  be  without  passion,  or  to  be  hurried 
away  with  it,  makes  a  man  equally  blind* 
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For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Sonnets. 

BY    HESIL. 

I  BftDg  a  welcome  to  the  new-born  year, 
Greeted  sad  April,  hailed  the  buds  of  May, 
Bejoiced  in  Summer*s  heat,  and  yesterday, 
Though  when  the  darkness  closed  o'er  August's  bier 
The  cloud-wrapt  heavens  wept  at  her  doom  severe, 
I  mourned  not  as  I  saw  her  pass  away. 
This  morning  with  the  first  September  ray. 
E'en  the  autumn  sun  seemed  glorious  and  dear. 
O,  while  life's  changing  seasons  still  shall  fade, 
Thankful  to  sing  through  all  shall  be  my  prayer  i 
When  th'  rosy  Months  their  crowns  of  joy  shall  braid 
As  earth  tranfigured  glows  divinely  fair, 
And  when  the  shade  of  winter  shall  invade. 
And  Nature  death's  triumphal  robes  shall  wear.   » 

8M1T1IPIELD,  September  1, 1859. 


Thb  lands  are  robed  in  beauty  by  the  Being       [glory : 
Whose  worlds,  whoso  flowers,  are  eloquent  with  his 
The  skies  are  grand  and  lovely  with  the  story 
Their  azure  depths  reveal.    When  Iris,  fleeing 
Far  from  her  western  home,  the  sun-lit  showers. 
Wreathes  Orient's  brow,  while  rosy  daylight  lingers. 
With  seven-hued  flowers  braided  by  angel  flngers. 
She  calls  us  to  behold  Heaven's  waiting  bowers. 
And  arch  of  rainbow  light :  but  thou,  O  Sea, 
Dost  mirror  in  thy  breast  the  universe, 
Emblem  and  hafidiwork  of  God,  and  thou 
Axt  like  the  soul  of  man ;  —  in  grief  or  glee, 
Passion's  loud  waves  their  varying  song  rehearse, 
While  the  infinite  heavens  of  love  above  them  bow. 
Kkwpoht,  August,  1859. 


An  inspector  of  schools,  while  lately  exam- 
ining the  children  of  a  country  school,  asked 
them  tno  following  questions  : 

«•  Are  there  any  mountains  in  Palestine  ?" 

**  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  children. 

<•  How  are  they  situated  ? " 

"  Some  are  in  cluster,  and  there  are  some 
isolated  ones." 

"  What  do  you  mean  hy  the  word  isolated?" 

**  Why,  covered  with  ice,"  quickly  replied 
the  children. — Exchange* 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
The  Aurora  Borealis. 

This  remarkable  phenomenon  has  for  many 
ages,  and  probably  in  all  periods  of  the  world's 
history,  greatly  interested  the  lovers  of  natural 
science,  and,  indeed,  all  classes. 

Various  theories  have  from  time  to  time 
been  promulgated  by  physicists  to  explain  its 
appearance  and  its  cause. 

•Some  have  argued  that  it  was  super-mun- 
dane, some  that  it  was  produced  in  our  at- 
mosphere. Some  have  thought  it  had  its  ori- 
gin in  the  upper  air,  some  that  it  was  confined 
to  the  lower  regions,  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  a  modification 
of  atmospheric  electricity,  others  have  denied 
its  connection  with  this  subtle  agent.  As 
one  theory  after  another  has  been  proposed, 
some  new  phenomenon  would  disprove  its 
truth,  and  it  would  give  place  to  the  next 
explanation. 

That  it  is  produced  by  electricity  no  one 
can  longer  doubt.  And  it  is  now  equally 
certain  that  its  appearance  is  confined  to  our 
atmosphere  and  generally  to  the  lower  regions 
of  the  air. 

Few  of  our  readers  have  failed  to  observe 
the  brilliant  displays  of  the  aurora  during  the 
last  three  or  four  months.  The  most  brilliant 
and  extensive  exhibition  was  on  the  night  of 
the  28th  of  August  last. 

We  subjoin  the  following  account  from  the 
pages  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

**  Throughout  the  entire  northern  portion 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  tele- 
graph lines  were  rendered  useless  for  all  bus- 
iness purposes  through  its  action.  So  strong- 
ly was  the  atmosphere  charged  with  the  elec- 
tric fluid,  that  lines  or  circuits  of  only  twelve 
miles  in  length  were  so  seriously  affected  by 
it  as  to  render  operation  difficult,  and,  at 
times,  impossible. 
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^'  The  effects  of  this  magnetic  storm  were 
ftppiireiit  upon  the  wires  during  a  considerable 
portion  of  Saturday  evening,  and  daring  the 
whole  of  the  next  day.  At  6,  p.  m.,  the  line 
between.  Boston  and  Kew  Bedford  (sixty 
miles  in  length)  could  be  worked  only  at  in- 
tervals, although,  of  course,  no  signs  of  the 
anrora  were  apparent  to  the  eye  at  that  hour. 
The  same  was  true  of  the  wires  running  east- 
ward through  the  State  of  Maine,  as  well  as 
those  to  the  north. 

••  The  wire  between  Boston  and  Ifall  River 
had  no  battery  upon  it  Sunday,  and  yet  there 
was  an  artificial  current  upon  it,  which  in- 
creased and  decreased  in  intensity,  producing 
upon  the  electro-magnets  in  the  offices  the 
same  effect  as  would  be  produced  by  con- 
stantly opening  and  closing  the  circuit  at  in* 
terrals  of  half  a  minute.  This  current,  which 
came  from  the  aurora,  was  s*rong  enough  to 
have  worked  the  line,  although  not  sufficient- 
ly steady  for  regular  use. 

**  The  current  firom  the  aurora  bore^lis 
comes  in  waves,  — light  at  first,  then  strong- 
er, until  we  have,  frequently,  a  strength  of 
cnirent  equal  to  that  produced  by  a  battery 
of  two  hundred  Grove  cups.  The  waves  oc* 
cupy  about  fifteen  seconds  each,  ordinarily, 
but  I  have  known  them  to  last  a  full  minute ; 
though  this  is  rare.  As  soon  as  one  wave 
passes,  another,  of  the  reverse  polarity,  al- 
ways succeeds.  I  have  never  known  this  to 
fiul,  and  it  may  be  set  down  as  an  invariable 
lule.  When  the  poles  of  the  aurora  are  in 
unison  with  the  pol^  of  the  current  upon  the 
line,  its  effect  is  to  increase  the  current ;  but 
when  they  are  opposed,  the  current  from  the 
battery  is  neutralized  >—  null.  These  effects 
were  observed  at  times  during  Saturday,  Sat- 
urday evening,  and  Sunday,  but  were  very 
marked  during  Sunday  evening. 

**  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  here,  that 
the  effect  of  the  aurora  borealisi  or  magnetic 


storm,  is  totally  unlike  that  of  common  or 
free  electricity,  with  which  the  atmosphere  is 
charged  during  a  thunder-storm.  The  elec- 
tricity evolved  during  a  thunder-storm,  ag 
soon  as  it  reaches  a  conductor,  explodes  with 
a  spark,  and  becomes  at  once  dissipated.  The 
other,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  very  low  tension, 
remains  upon  the  wires  sometimes  half  a 
minute,  produces  magnetism,  decomposes 
chemicals,  deflects  the  needle,  and  is  capable 
of  being  used  for  telegraphic  purposes,  al- 
though, of  course,  imperfectly. 

«*  Mr.  O.  S.  Wood,  Superintendent  of  the 
Canadian  telegraph-lines,  says: — *I  never, 
in  my  experience  of  fifteen  years  in  the  work- 
ing of  telegraph-lines,  witnessed  anything 
like  the  extraordinary  effect  of  the  aurora 
borealis,  between  Quebec  and  Father  Pointi 
last  night.  The  line  was  in  most  perfect  or- 
der, and  well-skilled  opcratois  worked  inces- 
santly from  eight  o'clock  last  evening  till  one 
o'clock  this  morning,  to  get  over,  in  even  a 
tolerably  intelligible  form,  about  four  hun- 
dred wc  rds  of  the  steamer  Indian's  report  for 
the  press ;  but  at  the  latter  hour,  so  com- 
pletely were  the  wires  under  the  influence  of 
the  aurora  borealis,  that  it  was  found  utterly 
impossible  to  communicate  between  the  tele- 
graph-stations, and  the  linet  was  closed  for 
the  night.' 

"  We  have  seen  from  the  foregoing  examples 
that  the  aurora  borealis  produces  remarkable 
effects  upon  the  telegraph-lines  during  its  en- 
tire manifestation.  We  have,  however,  to 
record  yet  more  wonderful  effects  of  the  au- 
rora upon  the  wires,  namely,  the  ute  of  th$ 
afwortU  current  for  trafutnitHng  and  receiving 
telegraph  deepatehea.  This  almost  incredible 
feat  was  accomplished  in  the  forenoon  of 
September  2,  between  the  hours  of  half  past 
eight  and  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  wires  of  the 
American  Telegraph  Company  between  Bos- 
ton and  Forthmdt  and  upon  the  wires  of  th« 
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Old  Colony  and  Fall  River  Kailroad  Com- 
pany between  Bralntree  and  Fall  River. 

<*  The  auroral  influence  was  observed  upon 
all  the  lines  running  out  of  the  office  in  Bos- 
ton, at  the  hour  of  commencing  business, 
(eight  o'clock,  ▲.  m.,)  and  it  continued  so 
strong  up  to  half  past  eight  as  to  prevent  any 
business  being  done;  the  ordinary  current 
upon  the  wires  being  at  times  neutralized  by 
the  magnetism  of  the  aurora,  and  at  other 
times  so  greatly  augmented  as  to  render  op* 
erations  impracticable.  At  this  juncture  it 
was  suggested  that  the  batteries  should  be 
cut  off,  and  the  wires  simply  connected  with 
the  earth. 

**  It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  the  cur- 
rent from  the  aurora  coming  in  waves  of 
greater  or  less  intensity,  there  are  times,  both 
while  the  wave  is  approaching  and  while  it  is 
receding,  when  the  instruments  are  enabled 
to  work  ;  but  the  time,  varying  according  to 
the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations  of  the  auroral 
bauds,  is  only  from  one  quarter  of  a  minute 
to  one  minute  in  duration.  Therefore,  what- 
ever business  is  done  upon  the  wires  during 
these  displays  has  to  be  accomplished  in  brief 
intervals  of  from  quarter  to  half  a  minute  in 
duration. 

('  During  one  of  these  intervals,  the  Boston 
operator  said  to  the  one  at  Portland, — 

«( <  Please  cut  off  your  battery,  and  let  us 
see  if  we  cannot  work  with  the  auroral  cur- 
rent alone/ 

••  The  Portland  operator  replied,— 

•<  •  I  will  do  so,  will  you  do  the  same  r ' 
<•  *  I  have  already  done  so,'  was  the  answer. 

*  We  are  working  with  the  aid  of  the  aurora 
alone.    How  do  you  receive  my  writing  ? ' 

M  t  Very  well  indeed,'  responds  the  opera- 
tor at  Portland ;  '  much  better  than  when  the 
batteries  were  on ;  the  current  is  steadier  and 
more  reliable.  Suppose  we  continue  to  work 
so  until  the  aurora  Bubrides } ' 


«  <  Agreed,'  replied  the  Boston  operator. 

"  •  Are  you  ready  for  business  ? ' 

« *  Yes ;  go  ahead,'  was  the  answer. 

**The  Boston  operator  then  commenced 
sending  private  dispaches,  which  he  was  en- 
abled to  do  much  more  satisfactorily  than 
when  the  batteries  were  on,  although,  of 
course,  nv)t  so  well  as  he  could  have  done 
with  his  own  batteries  without  celestial  assist- 
ance. 

«  The  line  was  worked  in  this  manner  more 
than  two  hours,  when,  the  aurora  having  sab« 
sided,  the  batteries  were  resumed.  While 
this  remarkable  phenomenon  was  taking  place 
upon  the  wires  between  Boston  and  Portland, 
the  operator  at  South  Braintree  informed  me 
that  he  was  working  the  wire  between'  that 
station  and  Fall  River  —  a  distance  of  about 
forty  miles  —  with  the  current  from  the  au- 
rora alone.  He  continued  to  do  so  for  some 
time,  the  line  working  comparatively  well. 
Since  then  I  have  visited  Fall  River,  and  have 
the  following  account  from  the  intelligent 
operator  in  the  railroad  office  at  that  place. 
The  office  at  the  station  is  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  regular  office  in  the  village.  The 
battery  is  kept  at  the  latter  place,  but  the 
operator  at  the' station  is  provided  with  a 
switch  by  which  he  can  throw  the  battery  off 
the  line  and  put  the  wire  in  connection  with 
the  earth  at  pleasure.  The  battery  at  the 
other  terminus  of  the  line  is  at  Boston  ;  but 
the  operator  at  South  Braintree  is  furnished 
with  a  similar  switch,  which  enables  him  to 
dispense  with  its  use  at  pleasure.  There  are 
no  intermediate  batteries;  consequently,  if 
the  Fall  River  operator  put  his  end  of  the 
wire  in  connection  with  the  earth,  and  the 
South  Braintree  operator  do  the  same,  the 
line  is  without  battery,  and  of  course  without 
any  electrical  current.  Such  was  the  state 
of  the  line  on  the  2d  of  September  last,  when 
for  more  than  an  hour  they  held  communica* 
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tion  over  the  wire  with  the  aid  of  the  celes- 
tial batteries  alone. 

•*  This  seems  almost  too  wonderful  for  be- 
lief* and  yet  the  proof  is  incontestable.  How- 
erer.  the  fact  being  established  that  the  cur- 
rents from  the  aurora  borealis  do  have  a  di- 
rect effect  upon  the  telegraph-wires,  and  that 
the  currents  are  of  both  kinds,  positive  and 
negative,  —  as  I  have  shown  in  my  remarks 
upon  the  aurora  of  1852,  which  sometimes 
left  a  dark  line  upon  the  prepared  paper,  and 
at  other  times  bleached  it,  —  it  is  a  natural 
consequence  that  the  vires  should  work  bet- 
ter without  batteries  than  with  them,  when- 
ever a  current  from  the  aurora  has  sufficient 
intensity  to  neutralize  the  current  from  the 
batteries. 

'*  I  will  try  to  make  myself  clear  on  this 
point.    It  makes  no  difference,  in  working  the 
Morse,  or  any  other  system  of  magnetic  tele- 
graph, whether  we  have  the  positive  or  the 
negative  pole  to  the  line :  but,  whichever  way 
we  point,  the  same  direction  must  be  contin- 
ued with  all  additional  batteries  we  put  upon 
the  line.    Now  if  we  put  a  battery  upon  the 
line  at  Boston,  of,  say,  twenty-five  cells,  aSid 
point  the  positive  pole  eastward,  and  the  same 
number  of  cells  at  Portland,  pointing  the  pos- 
itive pole  westward,  the  current  will  be  null, 
that  is  to  say,  each  will  neutralize  the  other. 
Now  the  aurora,  in  presenting  its  positive  pole, 
we  will  say,  increases  the  current  upon  the 
line  beyond  the  power  of  the  magnet-keeper- 
ipring  to 'control  it,  and  thus  prevents  the 
line  from  working,  by  surfeiting  it  with  the 
electric  current;    until,  presently  the  wave 
recedes  and  is  followed  by  a  negative  current 
which  neutralizes  the   battery  current,  and 
prevents  the  line  from  working  for  want  of 
power.    It  is  plain,  therefore,  that,  if  the  bat- 
teries be  taken  off,  the  positive  current  of  the 
aurora  cannot  increase  nor  the  negative  de- 
crease the  working  state  of  the  line  to  the 


same  extent  as  whep  the  batteries  are  con- 
nected ;  but  that,  whichever  pole  is  presented, 
the  magnetism  can  be  made  use  of  by  the 
operator  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  line. 

**  At  Springfield,  a  gentleman  who  observ- 
ed the  needle  of  the  compass,  during  the  au- 
roral display  of  August  28th,  noticed  that  it 
was  deflected  first  to  the  west,  and  then  to 
the  east,  while  the  waves  of  the  aurora  were 
in  motion.  The  electrotype  plates  at  the  office 
of  the  Republican  at  that  place  were  so  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  aurora,  that  they  coidd 
not  be  printed  ^from  during  the  continuance 
of  the  phenomenon. 

<*The  aurora  boreal's  of  August  28th,  was 
surpassingly  brilliant  not  only  in  the  northern 
portion  of  this  continent,  but  also  as  far  south 
as  the  equator,  —  as  well  as  in  Cuba,  Jamaica, 
California,  and  the  greater  portion  of  Europe. 
The  London  newspapers  of  the  29th  contain 
glowing  descriptions  of  it.  A  California  jour- 
nal says :  —  *  During  the  last  ten  years  the 
aurora  borealis  was  never  seen  in  California 
except  on  very  rare  occasions,  and  then  the 
light  was  very  faint  or  barely  visible  ;  but  on 
the  28th  ult.,  it  appeared  in  wonderful  splen- 
dor,—  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  sky 
being  of  a  bright  crimson  ;  and  the  same  phe- 
nomenon, with  equal  magnificence,  was  re- 
peated on  the  night  of  the  first  instant.' 

*'  In  Jamaica,  the  aurora  borealis  was  wit- 
nessed for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  since  the 
discovery  of  this  island  by  Columbus.  So 
rare  is  the  phehomenon  in  those  latitudes, 
that  it  was  taken  for  the  glare  of  a  fire,  and 
was  acsociated  with  recent  riots. 

«  Mi.  E.  B.  Elliot  of  Boston,  in  an  interest- 
ing article  upon  the  recent  aurora,  points  oat 
the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  the  auroral 
display  of  February  19th,  1852,  with  the 
eruption  of  Mauna  Loa,  —  the  largest  volcano 
in  the  world,  situated  on  Hawaii,  (one  of  the 
Sandwich  Island  group,)  — on  the  20th   of 
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February ;  on  which  occasion,  the  side  of  the 
mountain  gave  way  jabout  two -thirds  of  the 
distance  from  the  base,  giving  passage  to  a 
magniftcect  stream  of  lava,  five  hundred  feet 
deep  and  seven  hundred  broad, 

«« Again,  on  the  l7th  of  December,  1857, 
between  the  hours  of  one  and  four  in  the 
morning,  there  occurred  an  aurora  of  un- 
wonted magnificence.  The  first  steamer  ar- 
riving from  Europe  after  that  date  brought 
the  following  intelligence,  which  is  taken 
from  the  journals  of  the  day  :  —  'An  earth- 
quake took  place  on  the  night  of  the  17th, 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples, 
but  its  effects  were  most  severe  in  the  towns 
of  Salerno,  Potenaa,  and  Nola.  At  Salerno, 
the  walls  of  the  houses  were  rent  from  top  to 
bottom.  Numerous  villages  were  half  de- 
stroyed.' 

«*  Were  these  coincidences  of  extraordinary 
auroras  with  extraordinary  commotions  in  the 
physical  condition  of  our  globe  merely  acci- 
dental? or  are  these  phenomena  due  to  a 
common  cause  ?  The  latter  supposition  is  not 
improbable,  but  the  question  can  be  fully  set- 
tled only  by  further  observations. 

««Mr.  Merriam,  <  the  sage  of  Brooklyn,' 
as  the  daily  journals  denominate  him,  consid- 
ers the  aurora  as  the  result  of  earthquakes  or 
volcanic  eruptions.  He  also  says,  — 'The 
auroral  light  sometimes  is  composed  of 
threads,  like  the  silken  warp  of  a  web ;  these 
BOmetlmea  become  broken  and  fall  to  the 
earth,  and  possess  exquisite  softness  and  a 
silvery  luster,  and  I  denominate  them  the 
products  of  the  silkery  of  the  skies*  /  onee 
obtained  a  amaU  piece,  which  Ipreeerved* 

<*  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Merriam,  as  well  as  to  the 
scientific  world,  to  say,  that  he  stands  alone 
in  his  convictions  with  regard  to  the  aurora, 
both  in  respect  of  the  cause  and  the  effect  of 
the  phenomenon. 

«« Having  thus  illuitrated  the  effects  of  the 


aurora,  let  us  now  return  to  the  discussion  of 
its  causes. 

«« The  intimate  and  constant  connection  be- 
tween the  phenomena  of  the  aurora  borealis 
and  terrestrial  magnetism  led  Humboldt  to 
class  under  the  head  of  Magnetic  Storms  all 
disturbances  in  the  equilibrium  of  the  earth's 
magnetic  forces.  The  presence  of  such  storxna 
is  indicated  by  the  oscillations  of  the  mag- 
netized needle,  the  disturbance  of  the  cur- 
rents upon  the  telegraph-wires,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  aurora,  of  which  these  oscila- 
tions  and  di&tuibances  are,  as  it  were,  the 
forenuiners,  and  which  itself  puts  an  end  to 
the  storm,  —  as  in  electric  storms  the  phe- 
nomenon of  lightning  announces  that  the 
electrical  equilibrium,  temporarily  diaturbed, 
\b  now  restored. 

«  The  atmosphere  la  constantly  charged 
with  positive  electricity,  —  electricity  fumiBh-> 
ed  by  the  vapors  that  rise  from  the  sea,  espec- 
ially in  tropical  regions,  —  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  earth  is  negatively  electrized.  The 
recomposition  or  neutralieation  of  the  two 
opposite  electricities  of  the  atmosphere  and 
of  the  terrestrial  globe  is  brought  about  by 
means  of  the  moisture  with  which  the  lower 
strata  of  the  air  are  more  or  less  charged. 
But  it  is  especially  in  the  polar  regions,  where 
the  eternal  ice  that  reigns  there  constantly 
condenses  the  aqueous  vapors  under  the  form 
of  haze,  that  this  recomposition  must  be 
brought  about ;  the  more  so,  as  the  positive 
vapors  are  carried  thither  and  accumulated  by 
the  tropical  current,  which,  setting  out  from 
the  equatorial  regions,  where  it  occupies  the 
most  elevated  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  de- 
scends as  it  advances  towards  the  higher  lati- 
tudes, until  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  earth 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  poles.  It  is  there; 
then,  chiefly,  that  the  equilibrium  between 
the  positlye  electricity  of  the  vapors  and  the 
negative  electricity  of  the  earth  must  be  ac« 
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rorapUshed  by  means  of  a  discharge,'  which, 
when  of  sufficient  intensity,  will  be  accom- 
plished with  light,  if ,  as  is  almost  always  the 
case,  near  the  poles,  and  sometimes  In  the 
higher  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  it  take  place 
among  those  extremely  small  icy  particles 
which  constitute  the  hazes  and  the  rery  ele- 
Tated  clouds. 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  occur- 
rence of  the  phenomenon  is  materially  depen- 
dent on  the  presence  in  the  atmosphere  of 
these  particles  of  ice,  forming  a  kind  of  thin 
haze,  which,  becoming  luminous  by  the  trans- 
mission of  electricity,  must  appear  simply  as 
mn  illuminated  surface  of  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, and  more  or  less  cut  up.  The  phenom- 
enon actually  takes  place  in  this  manner  in 
the  parts  of  the  atmosphere  that  are  the  most 
distant  from  the  earth.  We  perceive  what 
are  termed  auroral  plates  of  a  purple  or  red- 
&h-Tiolet  color,  more  or  less  extended,  ac- 
cording as  this  species  of  veil,  formed  by  icy 
particles,  extends  to  a  greater  or  less  distance 
from  the  poles.  Ihe  tenuity  of  this  yell  is 
such  that  it  admits  of  our  seeing  the  stars 
through  the  auroral  plates.  Of  its  existence, 
independently  of  indirect  proofs,  we  have  a 
direct  demonstration  in  the  observation  of 
B£H.  Bixio  and  Baral,  who  being  raised  in  a 
balloon  to  a  great  height,  found  themselves, 
on  a  sudden,  although  the  sky  was  entirely 
serene  and  the  atmosphere  cloudless,  in  the 
midst  of  a  perfectly  transparent  veil,  formed 


ring  possesses  a  movement  of  rotation  around 
the  magnetized  cylinder,  sometimes  in  one 
direction,  sometimes  in  another,  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  discharge  and  of  the  mag- 
netization. Finally,  some  more  brilliant  jets 
seem  to  come  out  from  this  luminous  circum- 
ference without  being  confounded  with  the 
rest  of  the  group.  Now  the  magnetic  pole 
exercises  over  the  luminous  haze  which  we 
have  mentioned  as  always  present  during  an 
aurora  precisely  the  same  action  which  the 
pole  of  the  electro-magnet  exercises  in  the 
experiment  just  described ;  and  what  takes 
place  on  the  small  scale  of  the  experiment  is 
precisely  what  takes  place  on  the  large  scale 
of  the  phenomenon  of  the  aurora  borealis." 


For  the  Sehoolmutar. 
Washington  Irvtnff, 


The  American  republic  of  letters  is  shroud- 
ed in  the  habiliments  of  mourning.  The  fore- 
most man  in  the  list  of  American  authors  is 
now  added  to  the  catalogue  of  those  who 
were.  He  whose  writings  stand  at  the  head 
of  our  country's  literature  now  lies  silent  in 
death.  He  had  finished  hlf  life's  work,  and 
his  sun  sank  quietly  to  rest  in  unobscured 
glory  and  beauty,  behind  the  western  horizon 
of  our  being. 

Washington  Irving  was  bom  April  3,  1783, 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  His  father,  Wil- 
liam Irving,  a  merchant,  a  native  of  Scotland, 


had  married  an  Ecglish  lady  and  settled  in 
by,  multitude  of  little  icy  needle..  m>  toe|^"*'/"»  •°°"  twenty  year,  before  the  birth 
that  they  were  scarcely  visible. 


**  If  we  place  the  pole  of  an  eleotro-magnet 
over  the  jets  of  electric  light  that  are  made  to 
oonverge  in  extremely  rarefied  air,  we  shall 
•ee  that  the  electric  light,  instead  of  coming 
out  indifferently  from  all  points  of  the  upper 
surface,  as  had  taken  place  before  the  magnet- 
ization, comes  out  from  the  points  of  the  cir- 
cumference only  of  this  surface,  so  as  to  form 


woiind  it  a  continuous  luminous  ring.     This  t  best  elass. 


of  this,  their  youngest  son.  His  older  broth- 
ers were  earnestly  devoted  to  literature,  and 
when  we  say  that  Washington  had  scarcely 
more  than  a  common  school  education,  we 
must  remember  that  the  times  have  greatly 
changed,  and  that  school  privileges  are  now 
more  widely  and  generously  diffused  than  in 
his  early  days.  We  must  remember  too,  that 
his  family  advantages  and  cnltuze  were  of  the 
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In  early  life  Mr.  Irving  was  well  supplied 
with  the  best  old  English  authors,  the  study 
of  which  ho  earnestly  and  zealously  pursued. 
Chaucer  and  Spenser  were  his  early  favorites ; 
and  it  munt  appear  to  all  that  to  this  early 
bias  of  his  literary  tastes  we  arc  greatly  in- 
debted for  the  purity  of  his  after  style.  With 
his  subsequent  life  and  his  numerous  literary 
labors,  all  are  familiar. 

His  principal  works  are  Salamagundi; 
Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York ;  Tales 
of  a  Traveler ;  Life  of  Columbus ;  Conquest 
of  Granada;  The  Alhambra;  Conquest  of 
Spain ;  Mahomet  and  his  Successors  ;  Tour 
of  the  Prairies ;  Abbottsford  and  Newstead 
Abby ;  Astoria :  Adventures  of  Capt.  Bon- 
neville; Biography  of  Goldsmith;  and  his 
last  and  greatest  work.  The  Life  of  Washing- 
ton, in  five  volumes. 

After  completeing  this  great  work  he  laid 
aside  his  pen  forever.  His  last  years  were 
■pent  in  quiet  retirement  on  the  banks  of  the 
H  jdson,  near  Tarry  town.  His  residence  (cal- 
led Sunr.yside,  near  the  railroad  station  named 
Irvington,)  was  a  delightful  place,  the  very 
apot  which  he  had  described  in  Knickerbocker 
as  Sleepy  Hollow  and  of  which  he  wrote  in 
his  youth : 

••  If  ever  I  should  wish  for  a  retreat,  whither 
I  might  steal  from  the  world  and  its  distrac- 
tions, and  dream  quietly  away  the  remainder 
of  a  troubled  life,  I  know  of  none  more  prom- 
ising than  this  little  valley." 

Here  he  died  November,  28,  1859,  in  his 
77  th  year.    He  was  buried  Dec.  1. 

We  close  this  brief  notice  with  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  poem  from  the  New  York  Evening 
Poet, 

«  The  beauty  of  the  day  on  whic|i  Mr.  Irving's 
fbneral  took  place,  and  the  charming  aspect  of 
the  surrounding  country,  in  the  glorious  sun- 
ahine  which  then  closed  our  long  Indian  Sum- 
ner, have  prompted  the  ensuing  lines,  which  we 
luive  from  the  pen  of  a  friend  of  the  departed 


author,  hTmself  eminent  in  the  world  of  letters  ; 

SUNNYSIDE. 
Dece7tiber  1, 1859. 
The  dear,  quaint  cottage,  as  we  pass, 
No  clambering  rose  or  locusts  hide  ; 
And  dead  leaves  fleck  the  matted  giaas,— ' 
A  shadow  rests  on  Sunnybide. 

14 ot  by  the  flying  cloud- wrack  cast, 
Nor  by  the  summer  foil  ge  bred, 

The  life-long  shadow  which  the  Fast 
Lets  fall  where  cherished  joys  have  fled  i 

For  he  whose  fancy  wove  a  spell 

As  lasting  as  the  scene  is  fair. 
And  made  the  mountain,  stream  and  dell 

His  own  dream- life  forever  share : 

He  who  with  England's  household  grace. 
And  witn  the  brave  romance  of  Spain, 

Tradition's  lore  and  Nature's  face, 
Imbued  his  visionary  brain. 

Mused  in  Granada's  old  arcade. 
As  gushed  the  Moorish  fount  at  noon. 

With  the  last  minstrel  thoughtful  strayed 
To  ruined  shrines  beneath  the  moon  : 

And  breathed  the  tenderness  and  wit 
Thus  garnered,  in  expression  pure, 

As  now  his  thoughts  with  humor  flit. 
And  now  to  pathos  wisely  lure ; 

Who  traced  with  sympathetic  hand. 
Our  peerless  chieftain's  high  career; 

Ilis  life,  that  gladdened  all  the  land. 
And  blessed  a  home  —  is  ended  here* 

What  pensive  charms  of  nature  brood 

O'er  the  familiar  scene  to-day. 
As  if,  with  smile  and  tear,  she  wooed 

Our  hearts  a  mutual  rite  to  pay ! 

The  river  that  he  loved  so  well. 
Like  a  full  heart  is  awed  to  calm, 

The  winter  air  vhat  wafts  his  knell 
Is  fragrant  with  autumnal  balm. 

A  veil  of  mist  hangs  soft  and  low 
AbdVe  the  Catskill's  wooded  range. 

While  sunbeams  on  the  slope  below 
Their  shrouds  to  robes  of  glory  ehangrr 
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How  to  the  mourner's  patient  sight 
Glide  the  tall  sails  along  the  shore, 

Like  A  procession  clad  in  white 
Athwart  broad  Hudson's  crystal  floor. 

Bo  light  the  haze,  in  floating  shades, 
Like  tears  through  which  we  dimly  see^ 

With  incense  crowns  the  Palisades, 
With  puriiie  wreathes  the  Tappan  Zee. 

And  ne*er  dfd  more  serene  repose, 

Of  cloud  and  sunshine,  brook  and  brae, 

Aound  Sleepy  Hollow  fondty  close, 

Than  on  its  lover's  burial- day. 

H.  T.  T." 


The  Toaohor's  Work. 


Ah  emphatic  difference  will  hold  between 
«  teacher  who  cares  only  to  cram  the  brain  of 
his  pupils,  and  another  who  aims  at  nothing 
leas  than  the  development  of  ekarader.  The 
former  will  be  awake  only  to  the  use  of  direct, 
palpable  influences.  He  can  appreciate  the 
power  of  a  rod  hung  conspicuously  in  the 
•chooUroom ;  and  of  prices  offered  for  the 
close  of  the  term.  He  governs  human  souls 
«8  a  rider  goyems  his  horse  —  with  a  whip 
for  the  motive  power,  and  two  reins  as  the 
guiding  fjrccs.  He  has  never  learned  that 
«f&e  of  the  very  finest  points  of  distinction 
between  an  irrational  and  a  rational  creature, 
is  the  larger  euseeptibility  of  the  latter  —  his 
capacity  of  feeling  a  thousand  fugitive,  ethe- 
rial  influences  to  which  the  former  is  as  stolid 
as  an  ox  to  the  music  of  a  lyre. 

Even  the  lower,  coarser  life  of  the  vegeta- 
\A»  world  may  here  afford  us  suggestion. 
Look  at  any  grand  old  oak  on  the  mountains. 
How  sternly  rugged  in  its  gnarled  strength  ! 
How  grimly  defiant  of  tempests  and  cold! 
How  heedless  of  all  subtle,  evanescent  forces 
in  nature !  And  yet  this  massive,  knotted 
b«ik  draws  its  life  from  invinble  elements. 
TDie  pendant  and  trembling  leaves,  inhaling 
health  ^(rom  the  passing  breese,  zeireshed  by 


the  8un*s  penciled  rays,  and  drinking  in  the 
floating  moisture  from  the  ether ;  the  rootlets 
running  their  delicate  filaments  into  subter- 
ranean resorvoirs,    seeking  for  the    earth's 

buried  gases,  and  the  fine  essence  distilled  in 
her  inner  labratories^— these  furnish  the  un- 
seen and  impalpable  sources  of  the  old  oak's 
ribbed  and  sturdy  might.  So,  in  far  greater 
and  more  wondrous  measure  is  it  with  the 
sources  of  a  human  creature's  moral  and  in- 
tellectual life,  and  the  influences  silently  mold* 
ing  his  character. 

If  the  question  be  raised  -^  what  are  these 
forces,  and  by  what  appliances  can  they  be 
mustered  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pupil  ? 
the  answer  must  be  rather  suggestive  than  ex- 
haustive, for  the  field  is  too  broad  to  be  cor- 
ered,  save  by  the  patient  practice  of  years. 

If  we  may  offer  a  hint  or  two,  however,  we 
should  say,  first,  that  among  these  unsuspect- 
ed influences  are  the  lessons  taught  by  the 
teacher's  own  person.  Many  a  master  —  we 
will  not  say  mittreea  -^  falls  into  the  halluci- 
nation that,  because  he  is  surrounded  only  by 
children  in  the  school-room,  his  personal  hab- 
its and  temper  signify  little.  Let  a  visitor 
enter  the  door,  and  he  suddenly  straitens  up 
into  a  very  pattern  of  propriety.  But  the 
visitor  retiring,  and  —  the  scholars  being 
nothing  but  boys  and  girls  —  he  sinks  back 
into  his  clownishness.  From  this  alternate 
process  the  children  are  of  course  learning 
that  all  good  breeding  is  a  hollow,  hypocritical 
mask,  to  be  drawn  on  to  serve  an  occasion, 
and  put  off  when  the  farce  is  played  out. 
**  A  coarse  and  slovenly  teacher,"  says  Prof. 
Huntington,  **  a  vulgar  and  boorish  presence, 
munching  apples  or  chestnuts  at  recitation 
like  a  squirrel,  pocketing  his  hands  like  m 
mummy,  projecting  his  heels  nearer  the  firm- 
ament than  his  skull,  like  a  circus  clown,  and 
dispensing  American  saliva  like  a  member  of 
Congress,  inflicts  a  *wrong  on  the  school-roeai 
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for  which  no  scientific  attainments  are  an 
offset." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  teacher  perraded  by 
the  very  soul  of  urbanity  —  a  mild  and  g«ntle 
ipirit  moving  about  the  room  —  is  an  incar- 
nate blessing  to  every  child  on  whom  his  shad- 
ow falls.  His  presence  stills  the  elements  of 
oonfusion  and  mischief,  as  a  few  sprinkled 
drops  of  water  lay  a  rising  dust. 

We  mention,  as  another  unconscious  but 
formative  influence,  the  equipments  and  em- 
bellishments of  the  school- room.    These  will 
of  course  mainly  depend  on  the  liberality  of 
the  committee  or  other  **  powers  that  be.*' 
But  a  teacher  thoroughly  awake  to  the  matter 
will  by  patient  perseverence  accomplish  far 
more  than  would  seem,  at  first,  practieable. 
We  refer  not,  now,  to  the  commonly  lecog- 
nised  neoessitieM  of   the    room  —  convenient 
•eats  and  desks,  a  good  supply  of  heat,  Hght, 
and  ventilation,  books,  maps,  blackboards, 
aad  other  apparatus ;  —  but  we  have  specially 
in  view  objects  introduced  expressly  for  refin- 
ing the  taste,  quickening  the  sensibility,  and 
elevating  the  moral  tone  of  every  pupil.    We 
have  in  mind,  for  example,  a  high  school-room 
which  is  lined  with  engravings,  paintings,  and 
statuettes,  which  give  it  the  air  of  a  gallery 
of  art.     These  are  partly  gifts  of  citizens  (a 
manifestation  of  liberality  which  may  be  ca- 
■ily  evoked  by  intelligent  ef  ort)  partly  pur- 
dhased  by  contributions  from  successive  cla^- 
■ea  of  icholars.     A  very  creditable  library, 
8l80»  has  been  gathered,  from  the  proceeds  of 
occasional  evening    exhibitions.      There    is 
nothing  in  which  scholars,  advanced  beyond 
ehildhood,  will  take  a  juster  or  more  enthusi- 
astio  pride  than  in  sharing  in  thus  embellish- 
ing their  room.    Let  a  little  cabinet  of  miner- 
als be  projected,  and  they  will  *<  leave  no 
stone  unturned  "  in  furnishing  it.    Let  their 
•kill  with  the  pencil  be  encouraged,  and  the 
vest  results  of  their  ^oik  framed  and  sus- 


pended in  the  school-room.  Let  them  adore 
the  teacher's  desk  with  fresh  flowers  in  the 
spring,  and  twine  every  pillar  with  evergreeirfe 
as  the  wintry  holidays  draw  near.  Let  all 
high  and  inspiring  lessons  of  the  daily  beaut  j 
of  an  exalted  life  be  meanwhile  intermingled 
with  these  visible  attractions.  Let  each  ea- 
grav^ng  be  selected  for  the  impression  of  some 
lofty  truth,  or  simple,  homely  virtue.  K  ore 
than  direct  and  immediate  good  may  thus  be 
achieved.  For  each  pupil  may  come  to  the 
conviction  when  himself  in  his  turH  is  a 
householder,  that  the  walls  of  every  dwelling 
should  not  only  be  close  against  tempests  and 
cold,  but  vocal  walls,  daily  sending  down  up-' 
on  all  within  the  house  some  chastening  in- 
fluence or  earnest  impulse. 

We  thus  cursorily  hint  at  the  nature  and 
working  of  that  education  which,  while  aim-' 
ing  at  learning,  looks  beyond  that  to  charac- 
ter.    And  it  shall  be  well  for  that  toacher 
who  appreciates  the  greatness  and  solemnity 
of  his  office.    He  is  hrrdly  second  to  tie  pa- 
rent in  the  influence  committed  to  his  hands* 
Throughout  the  larger  and  more  active  part 
of  nearly  every  secular  day  of  the  week,  the 
scholar  is  under  the  direct  pressure  of  hi» 
whole  bemg  stamping  its  image  upon  him. 
His  school  is  to  hhn  as  s  multiplying  mirror 
with  a  daguerrcan  plate  for  each  glass,  re- 
ceiving the  imperishable  shadow  of  his  own 
moral  features.    We  would  see  in  him  no  nar* 
row,  shrtveled  religionist  —  no  mete  secta- 
rian  —  but  a  sincere  and  reverent  spirit  tak-<^ 
ing  etereity  in  the  range  of  his  thought.     la 
the  fresh,  fair  morning  of  his  pupils'  youths 
ere  yet  they  have  deadened  the  heart's  finer 
sense  in  the  harsh  jar  of  life's  clamorous  af- 
fairs, we  would  have  him  bring  daily  before 
them  —  in  his  own  sanctifled  presence  —  the 
simple  migesty  of  goodness,  and  thus,  as  it 
were  unconsciously,  arouse  them  to  the  hero- 
ism of  genuinely  Christian  endeavors. — Com^ 
gregtUumahet* 
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jFiresiie  ©epartment* 


CoMVDNiCATiONS^for  this  Department  may  be  ad- 
di«'«sed  '  Fireside  Department,  care  Wm.  A.  Mowry, 
9,  WashiDgton  Building^,  Providence,  R.  1.' 

Herb  is  another  letter  from  our  cousin 
Van,  who  is  away  to  spend  Christmas. 

*  Madisok,  New  Hampshire. 
Dear  Fuleside  : 

I  sit  in  a  strange  place,  —  on  the  highest 
seat  of  an  old-fashioned  school- house.  There 
is  the  sloping  floor  —  walls  boarded  but  not 
plastered,  wood  piled  up  in  one  part  of  the 
room,  high,  teacher's  platform,  gained  bj  a 
helping  step,  and  surmounted  by  a  little,  un- 
painted,  cross-legged  table.  Except  on  the 
window-sashes  «nd  a  little  bit  of  a  black- 
board, I  see  not  a  spot  of  paint.  There,  I 
declare,  is  the  old  £re-place,  boarded  up, 
now,  to  be  sure,  but  the  stone  hearth  is  plain- 
ly visible.  But  the  chimney  is  taken  away, 
l^e  seats  look  as  if  they  were  all  sliding 
•down  hill  on  the  queer  clumsy  shods  they 
have  on.  There  are  but  four  rows  and  the 
back  row,  but  the  last  seat  in  front  is  as  low 
«s  the  floor  that  my  feet  rests  upon.  Festoons 
4>f  cobwebs  tickle  my  nose. 

Your  Cousin,  Vi.k.' 

The  FiEEBiDB  Editob  was  once  walking 
through  the  pleasant  town  of  Conway,  in  the 
same  State,  and  he  stopped  to  rest  in  that  old 
meeting  house  in  the  south  part  of  the  village, 
just  at  the  edge  of  the  woods.  Then,  it  ap- 
peared to  have  been  rather  shabbily  treated. 
Some  one  had  laid  rough  boards  on  the  tops 
of  the  pews  and  had  built  a  board  staging  of 
the  same  material  right  beneath  the  lofty  pul- 
pit. A  few  faded  leaves,  that  might  have 
been  wreaths  once,  were  hung  against  the 
walls.  The  windows  were  dirty  and  many  of 
€hem  were  'broken* 


But  I  (the  F.  Editor)  tried  to  forget  all 
these  things  and  to  look  at  the  sacred  house 
of  worship,  itself. 

The  pews  were  unpainted,  and  of  a  shape 
much  like  the  cattle-pens  at  agricultural  fairs, 
but  they  were  made  of  clean  and  fragrant 
cedar,  witli  a  little  neat  railing  set  in  near 
the  upper  edge,  like  the  inserting  on  the  cuffs 
of  a  lady's  sleeve.  The  seat  was  one  flat 
board,  smoothly  planed,  extending  around  the 
pew  exc  pt  on  the  side  next  the  door,  and  in 
some  cases  it  was  cushioned.  All  was  very 
still  —  it  was  the  hour  of  noon  —  and  I  was 
alone. 

I  leaned  back  in  the  seat  and  gazing  up  at 
the  high,  well- cushioned  pulpit  and  the  little 
arched  window  behind  it,  then  round  on  the 
empty  pews  and  the  deserted  house  of  wor* 
ship,  I  fell  into  a  reverie.  I  saw  in  imagina- 
tion, young  men  and  maidens,  seated  quietly 
in  the  pews,  with  their  fathers  and  mothers 
beside  them,  ard  children  gathered  with  the 
family  in  the  same  cosy  enclosure.  I  heard  a 
simple  hymn  of  praise ;  I  saw  the  minister 
rise  from  his  seat,  and  I  felt  the  thrill  of  emo- 
tion  which  all  sensitive  minds  feel  at  the  sim- 
ple story  of  the  cross.  Then  all  this  scene 
vanished.  I  thought  that  many,  perhaps  all 
who  worshipped  here  when  this  church  was  a 
new  edifice,  had  gone  down  to  their  graves, 
and  were  sleeping  sweetly  in  death*  waiting 
for  the  resurrection.  In  the  midst  of  my  rey- 
erie,  the  noise  of  a  carriage  en  the  road  scat- 
tered my  thoughts.  I  arose,  and  in  a  sadder 
mood,  went  on  my  wsy. 


During  a  large  portion  of  his  life,  Hum- 
boldt slept  but  three  hours  and  a  half. 
"  Now,"  he  added,  speaking  to  Mr.  Taylor, 
**  I  am  so  old  that  I  need  a  ^eat  dual  of  rest, 
and  have  extended  my  allowance  to /our  hourt 
Md  a  half.*' 
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For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Our  Question  Box. 

OPEN  TO  ALL  ;     EITHBK    FOB    QUESTIONS    OH 

▲KSWEBa. 

Mb.  Editob  : 

I  submit  the  following  questions  to  your 
box. 

Q.  23.  Is  the  saying  that  "  God  is  the 
author  of  all  things,"  strictly  true? 

24.  Who  is  the  author  of  the  following 
saying,  «  Might  makes  right  ? " 

25.  Why  do  we  have  no  rains  on  the  coast 
of  Peru  ? 

26.  Why  does  one  wave  of  the  ocean  rise 
to  a  greater  height  than  another  ^ 

27.  In  making  a  lady  and  gentleman  ac- 
quainted with  each  other,  should  the  lady's 
or  gentleman's  name  be  pronounced  first  ? 

Jambs. 
PatDtuekei  Public  School  No,  1. 


The  Iiast  Words  of  Horace  Mann. 

Mr.  Mann  died  at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 
on  the  2d  of  August.  ^The  paragraphs  follow- 
ing are  from  a  letter  of  one  of  his  pupils  to 
the  Boston  tJonmal  : 

**  He  spoke  confidingly,  but  firmly;  and 
with  that  same  sweet  voice,  clear  accent  and 
melodious  cadence  with  which  he  so  often 
charmed  and  thrilled  the  scholar  and  the  mul- 
titude.   After  having  given  his  parting  advice 

e 

to  his  family  and  three  or  four  of  his  more 
immediate  friends  and  attendants,  he  sent  for 
all  the  students  who  were  remaining  in  town, 
fie  spoke  with  each  one  from  three  to  five  or 
gix  minutes.  With  some  few  his  interviews 
were  private,  but  to  most  of  them  he  spoke 
so  as  to  be  heard  by  several  others.  He  gave 
to  each  of  them  such  advice  as  seemed  ap- 
propriate. One  pale,  slender  student  was  ad 
Tissd  to  be  more  careful  of  his  health  —  to 


bathe,  to  exercise,  and  to  go  more  into  livelj 
company. 

**  Another,  who  was  wearing  himself  awaj 
by  too  constant  application,  was  advised 
to  study  with  less  intensity,  and  take  more 
recreation.  Another,  who  was  prone  to  lose 
some  time  loitering,  was  admonibhcd  that 
<  as  time  is  one  of  the  most  precious  gifts  be- 
stowed upon  mankind,  it  should  always  be 
industriously  used,  but  never  wasted.'  An- 
other was  cautioned  against  *  allowing  his- 
appetites  and  passions  to  control  him.'  To 
one  he  said,  *  Hold  your  head  closer.  Let 
me  see  once  more  before  I  die,  that  mammotlt 
brain  —  that  brain ^uW  of  electricity  and  fire  I 
Oh !  if  I  had  possessed  a  brain  like  that,  I 
could  have  accomplished  a  far  greater  amount 
of  good  for  the  human  race  !  That  brain  le 
capable  of  doing  an  immense  amount  of  evil» 
Consecrate  it !  Consecrate  it ! '  To  one  poor 
student  who  Lad  been  working  his  way 
through  college,  and  had  borrowed  some 
money  from  him,  he  said,  *  Mrs.  Mann  will 
return  your  note  to  you.  You  need  never 
pay  it.'  To  another  one  he  said,  **  I  have  no 
special  advice  to  give  to  you.  You  know  what 
is  right,  and  have  determined  to  do  it.  You 
have  made  a  glorious  beginning.  Your  future 
success  is  almost  certain.  A  good,  solid^ 
industrious,  heroic  young  man.  Perge  quo 
ccepisti.  Perffo  quo  ewpitti !  Perge  quo 
ccepisti  ! '  This  was  quoted  each  time  with 
greater  emphasis.  Afterwards  he  gave  the 
translation  three  times,  and  each  time  witb 
additional  force.  *  Go  on  as  you  have  begun. 
Go  on  as  you  have  begun  !    Continue  just  a» 

YOU    HAVE    BEGUN  !       'SOVT  %\\CmQ  Si  good  stOUt 

shake  of  the  hand  —  your  strong  hand  !  Good 
bye ;  good  lye  ! '  A  student  whom  he  had 
not  seen  for  more  than  a  year,  was  recognized 
and  spoken  to  as  if  he  had  been  an  every-daj" 
companion. 

«•  In  this  manner  he  spoke  with  thirty-fiTe- 
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or  forty  persons  —  recalling  some  points  in 
their  past  history,  and  pointing  out  to  each 
one  the  proper  line  of  conduct  for  the  future 
—  praising,  where  praise  was  due,  and  warn- 
ing, where  warning  was  necessary.     .     .     • 

*<  But  the  last  sun  for  him  was  declining  in 
the  west.  The  last  hours  were  wearing  away. 
The  last  sands  were  dropping  from  the  dial. 
The  dark  flood  was  near  at  hand,  and^the 
lerryman  was  coming.  His  snowy  sails  are 
Reaming  on  the  misty  waves,  and  he  will 
soon  bear  a  bright  spirit  beyond  the  glowing 
billow.  The  sleeper  turns  quietly  over ;  his 
lips  move;  that  same  sweet  voice  is  heard 
fiuntly,  and  for  the  last  time ;  and  these  are 
the  words  he  speaks  :  *  Now  I  will  bid  you 
all  good  night.'  Soon  the  shades  of  the  dark 
flood  passed  over  his  brow ;  the  last  breath 
wss  drawn;  and  that  great  heart  forever 
ceased  its  beating.  The  pale  ferryman,  stand- 
ing upon  the  prow  of  the  mystic  boat,  receiv- 
ed the  departing  spirit,  and  bore  it  away  over 
the  flood  to  the  far-away  shore." 


Cliriatmaa  in  Germany. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Heidelberg,  Ger- 
many, to  the  Boston  Journal: 

«*For  two  or  three  weeks  before  Christmas 
the  shop  windows  of  Heidelberg  formed  rath- 
er an  attractive  show  with  their  display  of 
presents ;  but  the  grand  time  did  not  arrive 
vmtil  about  a  week  ago,  when  the  Christmas 
trees  were  brought  into  the  city,  and  the 
streets  were  filled  with  booths  for  the  sale  of 
country- made  toys  f.>r  children.  These  are 
generally  the  work  of  peasants,  whose  only 
implements  are  a  knife  and  a  gimblct,  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  artistic  skill  dis- 
played bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the 
• 

ambitious  attempts.  Look  at  that  miniature 
fthcep-fold  —  very  natural  at  first  glance,  but 
a  close  inspection  shows  them  to  be  mere 


pieces  of  wood,  with  wool  clumsily  tied  to 
them.  There  is  a  stag  with  legs  unjointed  aa 
a  broomstick,  making  a  bold  leap  by  means  of 
a  springing- pole  on  which  he  is  firmly  trac8- 
fixed.  But  the  carvers  by  profession  are  very 
skillful  at  their  art,  and  produce  some  of  the 
most  graceful,  as  well  as  some  of  the  most 
comical  specimens  of  toys  I  have  ever  seen. 
These  are  for  sale  in  the  shops,  and  are  rarely 
exposed  in  the  street  booths  with  the  humbler 
sort.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Heidelbergen 
fully  understand  the  Yankee  art  of  display- 
ing their  goods  to  moat  advantage.  Few  win- 
dows here  exhibit  the  taste  and  tact  of  ar- 
rani^ement,  the  art  of  setting  a  trap  for  every 
one,  which  you  see  in  Boston  and  New  York 
as  Christmas  approaches.  A  stranger  might 
have  gone  the  whole  length  of  the  main  street 
without  finding  more  than  two  or  three  ele- 
gantly arranged  windows  to  attract  him  in* 
At  one  of  the  most  extensive  variety  stores  in 
the  city  the  window  screens  were  kept  down 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas, as  if  the  proprietors  were  rather  anx- 
ious than  otherwise  not  to  let  it  be  known 
that  they  had  anything  to  sell. 

**  Christmas  Eve  being  the  time  for  distrib- 
uting  presents,  I  was  invited  by  my  good 
landlady  to  take  part  in  the  festivities  oi  the 
occasion  with  the  family,  which  I  was  more 
than  ready  to  do.  About  six  o'clock  the  ser- 
vant came  to  my  room  to  announce  that  the 
Christ-child  had  arrived,  and  was  waiting  to 
receive  the  guest  from  America.  I  went  up 
stairs,  and  was  ushered  into  the  brilliantly 
lighted  parlor,  where  the  Christmas  tree  waa 
standing  on  a  center-table,  on  which  were  laid 
all  the  heavy  presents.  Like  all  German 
rooms,  this  parlor  is  uncarpeted,  the  floor  ii 
neatly  inlaid  in  squares,  and  the  walls  are 
handsomely  papered.  A  few  pictures  give 
life  and  an  air  of  taste  and  refinement  to  the 
room,  which  is  too  often  wanting  in  Ameri- 
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can  bouses.  The  great  attraction  of  the 
room  for  that  evening,  however,  was  the 
Christmas  tree.  It  was.  a  young  fir,  about 
four  feet  high.  On  every  twig  was  burning  a 
small  wax  candle,  prettily  colored,  and  all 
sorts  of  nick-nacks,  cake  and  confectionery, 
were  fastened  about  them  so  as  to  make  an 
attractive  show.  After  the  first  merry  greet- 
ings were  over,  we  all  began  to  look  for  our 
presents  among  the  many  which  strewed  the 
table.  Bach  gift  was  labeled  with  its  owner's 
name,  and  signed  either  by  the  giver  or  the 
Christ- child.  Some  of  them  were  very  beau- 
tiful and  costly,  while  others,  and  especially 
those  that  hung  on  the  tree,  were  meant  to 
raise  a  pleasant  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the 
receiver.  The  crown  of  the  table  was  the 
Pelz  Nickel,  a  comic  wooden  figure,  dressed 
in  a  patchwork  robe  of  different  colored  fur, 
and  armed  with  a  bundle  of  rods.  This  Pelz 
Nickel,  though  not  quite  so  formidable  a  ter- 
ror as  the  English  bug- bear. 

That  stands  behind  the  nursery  doors, 
To  take  the  naughty  boy  that  roars, 

is  a  very  useful  admonisher  and  punisher  of 
very  juvenile  evil-doers,  who  won't  mind 
their  mammas  nor  learn  their  A  B  C's.  He 
comes  the  night  before  Christmas,  rod  in  hand, 
pockets  distended  with  presents  for  the  good, 
and  asks  every  youngster  to  choose  between  a 
good  thrashing  and  a  handful  of  sugarplums. 
If  the  answer  be  refractory,  the  rods  are  put 
into  immediate  use,  and  the  offender  receives 
no  Christmas  present ;  but  a  pleasant,  satis- 
ftctory  reply  puts  him  into  the  best  of  humor, 
and  as  he  backs  out  of  the  chamber,  bowing 
and  scraping,  he  strews  the  floor  with  sugar 
plums,  cakes  and  nuts.  He  is  the  personifi- 
cation of  good  old.  grandmotherly  nursery 
discipline,  as  far  as  my  .personal  recollection 
of  that  domestic  institution  goes ;  but  he  does 
not  supersede  the  Christ- child. 
•<  When  all  the  presents  were  selected,  and 


we  had  had  our  fun  over  them,  we  adjourned 
into  another  room  for  tea." 


Discovery  of  an  Ancient  Gold  Mine. 

While  digging  in  search  of  gold  and  silver, 
found  in  most  of  the  Spanish  Sierras,  the 
workmen  of  the  Sierra  Almagrera  discovered 
some  old  galleries,  in  a  perfect  state  of  preser- 
vation, the  origin  of  which  goes  back  to  the 
remotest  antiquity.  What  renders  the  dis- 
covery of  these  galleries  more  curious  and  re- 
markable is,  that  in  the  center  of  powerful 
masonry  supporting  a  double  stage  of  roofs, 
they  found  furnaces,  tools,  precious  metals 
ready  for  circulation,  coins,  utensils  of  all 
kinds,  and  even  statues  and  objects  of  art. 
The  coins  have  enabled  some  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated medalists  to  complete  their  collec- 
tions. Besides  Carthaginian  coins  of  Hanno, 
Hannibal,  Mayo,  and  of  nearly  all  the  coins 
known  in  our  days,  were  found  Greek  and 
Roman  coins  and  medals  down  to  the  third 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  mingled  with 
those  of  Arabia.  But  one  conclusion  can  bo 
drawn,  viz.,  that  these  mines  were  worked  in 
turn  by  the  Carthaginians,  the  Romans  of 
the  republic  and  the  empire,  the  Arabs  of 
Grenada,  and  at  their  expulsion,  abandoned 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  Mexico 
and  Peru. — Home  Journal, 


The  seciet  of  the  success  of  a  great  many 
individuals  lies  in  their  manner  of  doing  their 
business,  in  systematizing  their  daily  labors, 
and  letting  tLeir  head  save  their  hiels  Some 
men  can  accomplibh  in  a  day  an  almost  in- 
credible amount  of  labor ;  others  appear  to 
be  weighed  down  by  doing  apparently  noth- 


ing. 


Pbidb  breakfasted  with  Plenty,  dined  with 
Poverty,  and  supped  with  Infamy. 
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0tiitor's    ©cpartment* 


New  Tost  —  New  Volume. 

With  this  number  we  commence  the  new  year 
and  volume  sixth.  Many  of  our  subscribers 
commence  with  the  March  number,  and  their 
subscriptions  will  continue  until  that  month. 
We  had  hoped  to  have  the  present  number  issued 
vnder  the  new  management,  but  no  action  has 
been  yet  taken  and  we  serve  our  patrons  prompt- 
ly. We  hope  the  next  number  wi  1  be  issued 
with  a  new  imprint,  and  that  in  that  number  we 
can  announce  a  large  and  efficient  board  of  edi- 
tors selected  from  the  active  teachers  of  Rhode 
Island.  Meantime  let  every  live  teacher  be  hard 
at  work  fretting  up  a  club  for  the  new  year. 
Above  all,  we  hope  to  have  no  one  discontinue. 


Annnal  Meeting  of  the  Bhode  Island 
Institute  of  Inatruotion. 

Tbb  Annual  Meeting  of  this  body  will  be 
held  in  Providence  early  in  January.  Probably 
either  the  first  or  second  Friday  and  Saturday  of 
the  month. 

We  hope  io  see  a  full  attendance  of  teachers 
from  aU  parts  of  the.  State. 

Circulars  will  be  issued,  giving  particulars,  and 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  State.  Let  all  teachers 
attend,  as  several  questions  will  be  presented 
affecting  the  vital  interests  of  our  educational 
affairs  in  the  State. 


Keettngs  of  the  Bhode  Island  Institute  of 

Instruction. 

1.      WESTERLY. 

It  having  been  determined  to  hold  a  series  of 
local  meetings  before  the  annual  meeting  in  Jan- 
oary.  the  first  was  held  at  Westerly  Nov.  18th 
and  19th.    For  report,  see  last  number. 

2.      BRISTOL. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  at  Bristol  Dec 
Sd  and  3d.      A  lecture  was  delivered  on  Friday 
•vening,  the  2d«  by  John  J.  Ladd,  Esq. 


On  Saturday  mQrning,  Dana  P.  Colburn  was 
appointed  President  pro  tern.,  and  A.  A.  Gam- 
well  Secretary  pro  tern.  A  lecture  was  delivered 
by  I.  F.  Cady,  Esq.,  on  The  Ocean  and  the  Air. 

The  following  questions  were  discus:ied  : 

Ought  the  teacher  to  appeal  to  any  but  the 
highest  motives  ? 

What  do  the  interests  of  education  in  our 
State  demand  at  the  present  time  ? 

3.  W00N80CKET. 

The  third  meeting  was  held  in  Woonsocket 
Dec.  9th  and  10th.  Rev.  J.  Boy  den.  Vice  Pres- 
ident, in  the  chair.  A.  A.  Meader,  Secretary. 
Discussions  were  had  on  the  following  ques- 
tions : 

The  necessities  of  Rhode  Island  schools. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  preventing  whis- 
pering ? 

Should  recitations  be  conduted  by  topics  or  by 
questions  ? 

What  is  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  alpha- 
bet? 

What  is  the  best  method  of  teaching  spelling  ? 

On  Friday  evening,  a  valuable  and  highly  en- 
tertaining lecture  was  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  B. 
Chapin,  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  on 
The  Teacher  and  his  Work, 

4.  WASHINGTON. 

The  next  meeting  was  at  Washington  Village, 
Dec.  16th  and  17th. 

On  Friday  evening,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by 
William  A.  Mowry,  on  T}ie  River ^  the  Rains,  and 
the  Ocean. 

On  Saturday  morning,  B.  V.  Gallup,  Esq., 
was  chosen  President pfv  tent.,  and  B.  W.  Mat- 
teson  Secretary  pro /«m.  The  first  hour  of  the 
morning  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion, —  What  studies  should  be  pursued  in  our 
common  schools  ? 

A  lecture  followed  by  Albert  J.  Manchester, 
Esq.,  of  the  Prospect  Street  Grammar  ScKool, 
Prondence,  on  The  Teacher^ his  Culture;  his 
Work ;  his  Rewards. 

In  the  afternoon,  an  animated  discussion  arose 
on  the  question,  —  How  can  the  Schools  of  Rhode 
Island  be  the  most  improved  ?    Remarks  were 
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made  on  this  question  by  l^essrs.  Ladd,  Dow, 
J.  R.  Kent,  W.  S.  Kent,  Adams,  Matteson, 
Mowry,  and  others. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  by  Mr. 
Mowry,  who  spoke  of  the  great  loss  the  interests 
of  education  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Colburn,  and  of  the  character  and  talents  of  the 
deceased. 

IVJtereas,  It  has  pleased  the  Divine  Father  in 
his  inscrutable  Providence  to  remove  suddenly 
from  us  to  the  unseen  world  our  friend  and  fel- 
low laborer,  Dana  P.  Colburn,  principal  of  the 
Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School,  therefore 

Resotvedf  That  we  bow  with  humble  resigna- 
tion before  the  All  Wise  Ruler  of  the  Universe 
in  this  our  sad  bereavement. 

Resolved f  That  in  his  death  we  as  teachers 
are  deprived  of  a  valued  friend,  a  cherished 
brother,  and  an  honored  and  beloved  instructor : 
That  as  an  association  we  have  lost  a  faithful 
and  valuable  member ;  the  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land an  efficient  public  officer,  a  noble  champion 
in  the  cause  of  popular  education ;  and  the 
teachers'  profession  one  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments :  That  we  cherish  the  memory  of  the  de- 
ceased, as  a  model  teacher,  an  accomplished  au- 
thor, and  an  ardent  friend  of  popular  education. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  the  immediate 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  deceased  our  sincere 
and  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  deep  affliction. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
forwarded  to  the  immediate  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceaserl,  and  that  they  be  published  in  the  public 
journals  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  resolutions  were  passed  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  taken  by  rising. 

The  following  resolutions,  offered  by  Mr.  Ladd, 
were  also  passed  unanimously  : 

Resolved,  That  as  membrrs  of  the  B.  I.  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction,  wo  are  deeply  indebted  to 
the*Union  Church  for  the  free  use  of  their  con- 
venient hall ;  also  to  the  citizens  of  Washington 
Village  for  their  unlimited  hospitality  towards 
the  teachers  here  assembled :  To  Messrs.  Mowry 
and  Manchester  for  their  highly  interesting  and 
instructive  lectures. 


Resolved.  That  as  teachers  of  Rhode  Island  ' 
we  need  to  sustain  an  organization  of  practical 
teachers,  which  should  hold  meetings  at  Ic&fit 
semi-annually  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  ourselves 
as  well  as  the  welfare  of  the  cause  of  popular 
education  in  our  State. 

At  a  quarter  before  five  the  Institute  adjourned. 

These  meetings  have  been  in  all  respects  suc- 
cessful. Each  meeting  has  had  its  own  peculiar 
interest.  From  fifty  to  seventy- five  teachers 
have  been  present,  which  will  be  considered  it 
large  number  when  it  is  remembered  that  they 
were  local  m^^etings,  in  portions  of  the  State 
where  to  find  fifty  teachers  would  include  sever- 
al large  towns  and  a  radius  of  many  miles.  At 
the  Washington  meeting  eigJtteen  teachers  were 
present  from  the  town  of  Coventry  —  being  aU 
the  teachers  of  the  town  save  otie.  Much  of  the 
interest  in  these  meetings  is  due  to  the  gentle- 
men in  the  different  places  who  so  cheerfully 
and  completely  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  meetings.  We  cannot  avoid  men- 
tioning in  this  connection  the  names  of  Dana  P. 
Colburn,  H.  R.  Pierce,  and  B.  V.  Gallup.  To 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Lighton  E.  Seamans,  School 
Committee  of  Coventry,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
presence  of  so  large  a  delegation  of  the  teachers 
of  that  town  at  the  Washington  meeting. 

Death  of  Dana  F.  Colburn. 

DiSD  in  Bristol,  B.  I.,  December  15, 1859,  Dana  F. 
Colburn,  aged  37  years. 

Seldom  does  a  more  painful  duty  devolve  upon 
us  than  that  we  are  now  called  upon  to  perform  — 
to  announce  the  death  of  this  eminent  educator, 
lie  had  been  in  his  school  as  usual,  left  it  at  the 
close  of  the  day's  session  in  his  usual  health, 
and  went  out,  as  was  his  custom,  to  ride.  He 
was  thrown  from  the  carriage  and  instantly 
killed.  Sad,  sad,  indeed.  Our  loss  is  great. 
His  death  is  no  less  than  a  public  calamity. 
Scarcely  an  officer  in  the  State  but  could  better 
be  spared  than  he. 

Mr.  Colburn  was  born  ih  Wc&t  Dedhara,  Mass., 
in  the  year  1821.    His  early  advantages  were  the 
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common  tehools  of  Massachusetts,  trhich  he 
afterwards  labored  so  faithfully  to  improve.  He 
eommeaecd  teaching  at  an  earlj  age,  and  soon 
found  his  way  into  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Bridgewater,  then  under  the  care  of  that  emi- 
nent teacher  Nicholas  Tillinghast.  Here  his 
nnosual  talents  and  rare  gifts,  especially  in  the 
department  of  mathematics,  at  once  attracted 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Tillinghast,  who  soon  after 
his  graduation  secured  his  services  as  assistant 
teacher  in  that  institution. 

About  this  time  Horace  Mann,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Mass.  Board  of  Education  was  holding  a 
series  of  teachers'  institutes  in  different  portions 
of  the  State,  and  Mr.  Tillinghast  was  engaged 
to  present  the  subject  of  Arithmetic.  Owing  to 
ill  healih  he  was  unable  to  be  present  at  one  of 
these  meetings  and  induced  young  Colburn  to 
attend  in  his  stead,  and  speak  on  Arithmetic. 
He  did  so,  and  by  his  rapidity  of  mental  opera- 
tions, his  original  and  ingenious  methods  of 
presenting  and  illustrating  his  subjects,  his 
methodical  arrangements,  and  his  clearness  and 
perspicuity  in  developi-  g  those  subjects,  his  ser- 
vices were  sought  by  Mr.  Mann  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  course,  and  that  gentleman  heartily 
recommended  him  to  his  successor,  Dr.  «Sears, 
who  employed  him  for  several  years. 

He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  a  Normal  In- 
stitute at  Merrimac,  N.  H.,  with  Prof.  William 
Russell. 

In  18o2  Mr.  Colburn  came  to  Providence  to 
undertake  with  Professor  Greene,  then  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  that  city,  the  establish 
ncnt  of  a  Normal  School.  The  enterprise  was 
a  successful  one,  and  the  school  became  a  City 
Normal  School,  and,  soon  after,  its  expense  was 
assumed  by  the  State,  and  it  became  what  it 
is  now.  The  R.  I.  State  Normal  School. 

Of  Mr.  Colburn's  labors  in  this  school  we  need 
not  speak.  The  teachers  whom  he  has  sent  out 
to  every  part  of  our  State,  and  to  other  States, 
will  attest  his  faithfulness  and  his  success.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  he  has  educated  more  than  six  hun- 
dred teachers,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  arc 
to-day  engaged  in  Rhode  Island  schools. 

As  an  educator  Mr.  Colburn  had  few  equals. 


He  devoted  his  li(^,  with  his  whole  heart,  to  the 
improvement  of  methods  of  teaching  in  our  com- 
mon schools.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  matters 
as  they  are.  He  sought  to  make  them  better. 
His  standard  was  the  hiffhest,  the  best.  The  most 
rigid  and  logical  methods  of  reasoning  were 
combined  with  the  most  simple  and  easy  illut- 
tr^ions.  He  was  rapid  in  thought,  fertile  in 
expedients,  apt  in  illustration. 

As  an  author  of  school  text-books  Mr.  Colburn 
was  winning  an  enviable  reputation.  His  series 
of  Arithmetics,  are  by  very  many  of  our  best 
teachers  considered  second  to  no  others.  Says  a 
correspondent  of  the  Hartford  Post : 

•<  Dana  P.  Colburn,  the  late  principal  of  the 
R.  I.  Normal  School,  was  one  of  the  most  thor- 
ough, enthusiastic,  and  successful  teachers  in 
that  or  any  other  State.  His  loss  will  be  severe- 
ly felt,  not  only  by  his  immediate  pupils  and 
friends,  but  by  all  everywhere,  to  whom  the 
cause  of  education  is  dear.  He  had  a  clear, 
comprehensive  mind,  with  very  remarkable  pow- 
ers of  investigation  and  analysis.  The  best  text 
book  on  Arithmetic  that  has  ever  been  published 
in  this  or  any  other  country,  is  the  •Arithmetic 
and  its  Applications,*  by  Mr.  Colburn.  We  can 
say  but  little  of  it  here  ;  but  we  will  say  that  the 
introduction  of  this  work  into  every  school  in  the 
country  prepared  for  its  study,  would  be  cause 
of  gratulation  to  every  lover  of  sound  and  thor- 
ough education.  By  those  who  can  appreciate 
this  very  remarkable  treatise,  so  completely 
throwing  in  the  shade  the  hackneyed  works 
which  have  done  more  to  befog  than  inform  the 
youthful  mind,  the  full  extent  of  Mr.  Colburn's 
loss  will  be  fully  understood." 

As  a  man  abd  as  a  citizen  Mr.  Colburn  had  en- 
deared himself  to  a  large  circle  of  fi lends  and 
admirers.  His  eminent  social  qualities,  genial 
disposition,  ready  wit,  and  total  unselfishnesB 
won  the  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact. 

But  he  has  been  cut  down  at  noon-day.  No 
lingering,  wasting  disease  warned  him  of  the 
approach  of  the  dread  messenger.  Suddenly 
was  he  called,  but  we  trust  not  unprepared  for 
the  summons. 
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Funeral  services  were  held  at  Bristol  on  Sat- 
urday, Dec.  I7th,  and  on  Monday  the  remains  of 
the  deceased  were  conveyed  to  South  Dedhanif 
where  a  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  J. 
B.  Breed,  from  the  text,  —  '*A11  ye  that  know 
his  name  say  —  How  is  the  strong  staff  broken, 
and  th€  beautiful  rod." — ^Jeremiah  XLviii. :  17. 

Mr.  Colburn  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
Fraternity,  a  Knight  Templar,  and  was  buried 
with  Masonic  rites. 

And  now  that  he  has  gone  to  the  grave,  how 
can  we  do  otherwise  than  mourn  his  loss.  True, 
we  mourn  not  as  those  without  hope.  But  the 
State  has  sustained  a  great  loss  in  his  death. 
The  educational  interests  of  the  country  will  be 
affected  by  it.  His  aged  mother,  to  whom  he 
was  ardently  attached  ;  a  large  family  of  broth- 
ers and  sisters ;  his  wide  circle  ot  cherished 
friends;  and  her  to  whom  he  was  expecting  in 
one  short  week  to  be  united  in  the  holiest  rela- 
tion of  earth ;  all,  all,  mourn  with  deep  and 
poignant  grief  at  his  sudden  and  early  departure. 
But  our  consolation  is  that  He,  who  ruleth  the 
heavens  and  governeth  the  earth,  doeth  all  things 
wisely  and  well. 

The  vacancy  thus  occasioned  in  the  Normal 
School  has  been  filled  temporarily  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.'  Daniel  Goodwin,  Mr.  Colburn's  re- 
cent associate. 


A  Beautiful  Holiday  Book. 

As  the  season  for  holiday  presents  has  come 
our  people  are  prepared  for  their  annual  appre- 
ciation of  the  blessings  oi  friends. 

Among  the  appropriate  presents  for  the  sea- 
aon,  hooka  probably  take  the  lead.  But  there  is 
as  much  difference  among  books  as  among  other 
gifts.  One  of  the  most  appropriate  and  valuable 
holiday  books  that  have  fallen  under  our  eye  is 
the  IllustrcUed  edition  of  Cleveland's  Compendi- 
«m  of  American  Literature,  Besides  being  most 
elegantly  bound  and  printed  on  tinted  paper,  its 
matter  renders  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  books 
of  the  <ity.  Selected  with  great  care  and  skill, 
the  extracts  from  the  writings  of  our  best  au- 


thors form  a  body  of  reading  matter  rarely 
equaled  in  a  single  volume. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  a  number  of  fine 
steel  engravings  of  distinguished  America  writ^ 
ers.  Among  them  are  Webster,  Irving.  Bryant, 
Cooper,  Willis,  Whittier,  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  Mra. 
Stowe,  Edith  May,  and  many  others. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  books  of  the 
season.  Besides  it  is  somewhat  rare,  as  the  edi- 
tion numbers  only  253  copies. 

For  sale  by  Whitney. 


EiiaoRS.  —  It  is  impossible  but  that  errors 
will  appear  in  printed  matter.  We  deeply  re- 
gret some  errors  which  crept  into  the  report  of 
the  Teachers'  Institute  in  our  last  number.  In 
the  report  of  Mr.  Perry's  remarks,  for  Massa- 
chusetti  Teacher ,  read  Rhode  Island  Institute  of 
Instruction, 

Several  errors  appeared  in  the  report  of  the 
lecture  on  Bnglish  Etymology.  We  hope  oar 
friends  will  pardon  these  errors. 


Peterson's  Magazine. — ^We  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  this  popular  maga^ 
sine,  of  which  we  are  in  receipt  of  the  January 
number.  It  has  a  circulation  of  100,000,  and 
promises  to  be  greatly  improved  in  1860.  It  will 
contain  about  1000  pages,  with  steel  plates,  fash- 
iop  plates,  patterns,  wood  engravings,  and  the 
like.  Its  price  is  but  $2.00  a  year,  and  to  clubs 
still  less.    Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 


We  have  received  a  box  of  cards,  certificates, 
and  checks,  entitled  A  System  of  School  Govern^ 
meni.  By  John  Atwater,  Chicago,  111.  Price, 
$1.00.  We  should  think  it  would  be  found  use- 
ful in  many  schools. 


We  have  received  the  December  number  of 
The  Vermont  School  Journal,  It  is  number  9  of 
volume  I.  Published  at  Montpelier,  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  State  Tcachers's  Asso- 
ciation. We  are  happy  to  welcome  another  State 
journal.    No  State  should  be  without  one. 


Volume  Five,  bound,  is  ready  for  delivery. 
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Scijool  (Sxtxtlsts. 

QuestionB  fot  Examination 

Preparatory  to  admission  to  tub  hartt'ord 

public  high  school,  april,  1859< 

oeoorapht. 

1.  What  are  the  liniits  of  the  sones,  and  why 
are  thej  thus  fixed  ?  Dellzie  parallels  and  me- 
riditna.  How  many  of  each  are  there  on  the 
globe  ? 

2.  What  is  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia? 
through  what  states,  countries,  and  bodies  of 
water  in  each  hemisphere  does  this  parallel  pass? 

4.  Htfntion  the  ptincipal  mountain  chains  of 
both  hemispheres,  their  general  direction.  What 
class  or  group  of  rivers  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere flow  north  ?  East  ?  South  ?  West  ? 
Why? 

i.  Suppose  a  merchant  vessel  to  start  on  a 
trading  Toyage  frOm  the  port  of  New  Tork  for 
Kamtschatka,  thence  to  London,  thence  to  Oal- 
entta,  thence  to  New  York.  Give  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  Toyage,  and  mention  any  articles 
probably  bought  or  sold  at  each  seaport. 

6.  What  are  the  Deltas  ?  Which  are  some  of 
the  largest  ?  What  grand  division  has  the  least 
quantity  of  rain  ?    Why  ? 

6.  What  states,  countiies,  and  Islands  are 
washed  by  the  Onlf  of  Mexico  and  the  Carrib^ 
bean  Sea  ? 

7.  Draw  a  map  of  the  Mississippi  river  with 
Its  tributaries,  and  the  states  bordering  upon  it ; 
locate  the  principal  cities  upon  this  river. 

8.  What  and  where  are  the  following  —  Cape 

Breton,  Farewell,  Mount  Desert,  Ooleonda, 
Malabar,  Tagus,  Marmora,  Corpus  Christi, 
foget,  Magellan  ? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  climate  ?  What  are  the 
^enerai  conditions  upon  which  it  depends  ?  By 
what  particular  circumstances  is  it  ^metimes 
modified  ? 

What  region  of  country  in  the  western  hemi- 
aphere  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  Great  Britain  ? 
How  and  why  do  these  placet  differ  in  climate  ? 


10.  In  what  parts  of  the  world  is  the  Cauca' 
sian  race  found,  and  what  are  its  characteristics? 
Mention  the  name,  characteristics,  and  principal 
localities  of  the  most  inferior  race. 

AaiBRlCAN    niBTORT. 

1.  What  region  did  the  five  nations  occupy  ? 
Name  their  tribes.  Give  a  brief  account  of  King 
Philip's  war. 

2.  Tell  the  names  of  the  thirteen  origiiial 
States}  and  the  date  of  the  seitlcinent  of  Vir- 
ginia,  of  Massachusetts,  of  New  York. 

3.  Where  and  when  did  the  English  make 
their  first  four  settlements  in  Connecticut? 
Where  and  by  whom  had  a  fort  been  previously 
erected  ?  What  can  you  say  of  Fletcher's  visit 
to  Hartford  ? 

4.  The  principal  American  antiquities.  Prob- 
able origin  of  the  American  Indians  ? 

5.  8tate  what  you  know  of  the  union  of  the 
New  England  Colonies,  including  the  terms  of 

the  union,  and  its  name,  and  duration. 

6.  The  taking  of  Quebec,  and  its  results  ? 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  Draw  a  map  locating  such  of  the  principal 
engagements  of  the  Revolutionary  War  as  were 
in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 

8.  The  position  of  parties,  and  of  the  United 
States  Government,  in  reference  to  the  French 
Revolution  of  1793  ? 

9.  State  briefly  the  cause  of  the  war  of  1812, 
and  mention  some  of  its  prominent  events. 

10.  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  acquisition 
of  California. 


For  the  Behoolmuttr. 
MbssRs.  Editors  : 

I  present  you  the  following  solution  of  the 
second  problem  in  the  August  number  of  Thb 

SCHOOLMASTBR. 

Problem*  "  A  statue  twelve  feet  high  stands 
on  the  top  of  a  column  whose  height  is  forty- 
eight  feet.  At  what  distance  from  the  base  of 
the  column,  on  the  same  horisontal  plane,  will 
the  statue  appear  to  the  best  advantage,  that  iff 
under  the  greatest  possible  Terticle  angle  ? " 
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Put  CD  3=  a,  DB  =5  6,  the  angle  BAG  a=  A, 

the  angle  DAC  =  B.      Let  x  =2t  distance   CA, 

End  y  =  angle  BAD.      Then  tang,  y  =  tang. 

tang.  A  —  tang.  B 
^A  ^^  B)  :A  '"  ^by  trigonometry. 


1  +  tang.  A  tang.  B 
But  tang.  Ax  ■=  a  +.  6 ;  whence  tang.  A  = 


a-\-h 


In   like   manner   tong.  B  =s=  — . .    Substituting 

X 

these  Talues  of  tang.  A  and  tang.  B,  in  the  above 

formula  for  the  tang,  of  the  difiference  of  two 

hx 

mrcs,  we  have  tang,  y  =  — -.     It  ia  re- 

3^  ■\-  a*  -^  ah 

quired  to  find  sUch  a  value  of  x  as  shall  make 

this  function  a  maximum.    Rejecting  the  factor 

bf  and  differentiating  and  putting  the  first  differ- 

dy 


vntial  coefficient  equal  to  sero,  we  have 


dx 


ub^  t^  —  3^^  Of    whence   xs=«/a(a  +  6). 
Substituting  the  values  of  a  and  b  we  have 

This  value  of  x  is  the  square  root  of  the  pro 
duct  of  the  two  factors  a  and  a  +  6,  which  may 
be  represented  respectively  by  the  two  segments, 
of  a  diameter,  formed  by  a  perpendicular  let  fall 
from  the  circumference  on  that  diameter*  But 
the  squara  root  of  the  product  of  these  segments 
is  equal  to  the  perpendicular.  Hence  the  value 
of  X  may  be  con^structed  by  producing  DC  in  the 
direction  DC  a  distance  CE,  equal  to  the  height 
of  the  column,  and  describing  a  semicircle  on 
BB.     The  distance  AC  intercepted  between  C 


and  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  is  the  dis' 
tance  required.  V.  c.  8. 


QITB8TI0N  FOB  80Lt7TZCN. 

I  submit  the  following  question  for  solution  by 
your  readers  : 

Required  the  maximum  and  the    minimum 
ellipse  that  can  be  cut  from  a  given  cone. 

V.  c.  s. 

Foxboro  English  and  Classical  School. 


©ur  ISooft  Ealrle. 


FinsT  LEsaoNs  in  Algebra  ;  being  an  Easy 
Introduction  to  that  Science.  By  Ebenezer 
Bailey,  Principal  Young  Ladies'  High  School^ 
Boston.  Revised  Edition.  Hickling,  Swan 
&  Brewer,  Boston. 

Bailey's  Algebra  has  been  in  very  extensive 
use  for  25  years.  Few  more  modem  works  have 
surpassed  it.  It  has  now  been  thorouyhfy  revise 
ed  Not  merely  "  Revised  "  put  upon  the  title 
page,  but  the  revision  has  left  its  stamp  on  al<* 
most  every  page.  The  publishers  acknowledge 
their  indebtedness  to  Mr.  S.  8.  Greene,  Prof,  of 
Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering  in  Brown 
University,  for  **  carefully  and  critically  exam- 
ining every  page,"  and  for  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions, as  well  as  for  *'  the  improved  arrange* 
mcnt  of  the  work  and  lucid  and  elementary 
treatment  of  many  of  the  subjects  discussed." 

The  introductory  chapter  is  remarkably  sim* 
pie  and  inductive.  It  appears  to  us  to  form  a 
valuable  aid  in  commencing  the  study  of  the 
science.  The  treatment  of  Algebraic  Fractions 
is  simple,  logical,  and  accurate.  The  treatment 
of  Surds  is  more  simple  than  in  any  other  book 
we  have  seen.  The  problems  are  well  chosen* 
and  numerous.  In  its  present  form  we  feel  con- 
fident this  book  will  commend  itself  to  teaehere 
as  a  valuable  treatise  for  beginners. 


Weitino  Cards. — Two  neat  writing  carda 
issued  by  Cowperthwait,  prepared  by  Potter  St 
Hammond,  They  are  beautiful  specimeni  of 
writing,  and  will  be  found  very  useftil. 
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A.  Familiar  Compbnd  op  Geolooy.  For  the 
School  and  Family.  By  A.  M.  HilUidc.  Phil* 
mdelphia :    James  Challen  &  Son.    1859. 

Thia  work  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  bring 

Its  subject  doirn  to  the  comprehension  of  youth. 

The  author  has  adopted  the  question-and-answer 

aystem,  by  which  she  imparts  a  vivid  notion  of 

technicalities.       In  both  these  particulars  we 

think  she  has  accomplished  less  than  she  would 

hare  gained  by  selecting  different  means.     Far, 

however,  from  condemning  the  work  as  a  whole, 

we  would  not  overlook  its  lucid  arrangement,  by 

which  the  'groups'  are  clearly  defined  and  de- 

scribed,  neither  the  fullness  of  its  definitions 

and  its  general  thoroughness.    A  very  neat  and 

durable  external.  s= 


Thb  Percy  Family.  — Through  Scotland  and 
England.  By  Daniel  C.  Eddy.  Andrew  F. 
Graves.  Botiton.     1863. 

Thia  is  the  record  of  a  scries  oftraveh  written 
in  a  style  well  adapted  to  the  young  It  is  a 
beautiful  little  book  of  the  most  instructive  na- 
ture. The  third  of  the  series  is  already  announc- 
ed as  shortly  to  appear,  under  the  title  of  *'  From 
Paris  to  Amsterdam."    Sold  by  Gladding  &  Bro. 


Kobitcson's  Unitersity  Astronomy.  A  Trea- 
tise on  Astronomy,  Descriptive,  Theoretical, 
and  Physical,  designed  for  Schools,  Acade- 
mies, and  Private  Students.  By  H.  N.  Rob- 
inson, A.  M.,  &c.  Ivison  &  Phinney,  New 
York.    1838. 

This  is  a  large  and  complete  work,  comprising 

368  pages,  besides  55  pages  of  tables.    It  is  a 

full  and  thorough  work.     Methodical,  accurate, 

•cientiflc.     It  shows  the  author  to  be  an  adept 

in  natural  science  as  well  as  in  mathematics. 

We  commend  the  book. 


We  have  received  from  Messjrs.  A.  9.  Barnes 
k  Burr,  of  New  York,  a  copy  of  the  new  lUus- 
trated  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  their  publications. 
It  is  a  neat  pamphlet  of  95  pages,  elegantly 
printed  on  the  best  of  paper.  But  the  type  and 
the  paper  are  not  half  so  good  as  the  books  men- 
tioned and  described  within.  Send  for  a  copy. 
It  will  be  famished  gratis. 


Potter  <Sr  Hammond's  System  or  Book-Kkep* 
INO.  Number  One.  Single  Entry.  H.  Cowp* 
erthwait  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

The  authors  of  the  Analytical  and  Progressive 
System  of  Penmanship  have  here  presented  the 
public  the  fir^tt  installment  of  a  new  Kystem  of 
Book-keeping.  It  consists  of  the  first  of  a  series 
of  three  books,  and  treats  of  the  keeping  of  ac- 
counts by  single  entry.  The  instruction  appears 
to  us  very  simple  and  complete,  and  the  copies 
for  transcribing  are  lithographed  in  the  highest 
style  of  the  art.  The  book  is  accompanied  by 
three  blank  books  for  the  Day- Book,  Cash  Book, 
and  Ledger.  Price  for  the  set  37  cents.  For 
sale  at  Snow  &  Greene's. 


The  Art  op  Eloctuion,  Exemplified  in  a  Sys- 
tematic Course  of  Exercises.  By  Henry  N. 
Day.  author  of  "Elements  of  the  Ait  of  Rhet« 
oric."  Revi!<ed  edition.  Moore,  Wilstachi 
Keys  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.    186D. 

Prof.  Day's  Rhetoric  has  a  very  high  reputa- 
tion, and  this  book  is  what  might  be  expected 
from  the  author  of  that  work.  The  treatise  on 
the  art  of  elocution  is  simple,  complete,  system- 
atic, aif  d  scientific.  The  extracts  are  well  chosen 
and  therefore  valuable.  We  commend  the  work 
highly.    For  sale  by  Gladding  &  Brother. 


Brown,  Taooard  &  Chare  publish  an  attrac- 
tive juvenile  book  entitled  "  Pictures  from  Stciss 
nietory."  It  comprises  a  succession  of  tales, 
which,  in  their  leading  incidents,  are  historically 
accurate,  while  they  form  pleasing  pictures  of 
life  and  manners  at  various  eras  in  the  progress 
of  that  interesting  nation,  the  verisimilitude  of 
which  is  greatly  heightened  by  touches  descripf 
tive  of  Swiss  scenery.  The  work  is  written  in  a 
chaste  and  forcible  style,  and  is  illustrated  with 
engravings  of  more  than  usual  excellence,  from 
designs  by  Billings. 


From  Crosby,  Nichols  ft  Co.,  Boston  we  hsTC 

three  cards  of  Payson,  Dunton  ft  Scribner's  £le« 

mentary  Chart  for  slate  and  lead-pencil  practice. 

An  excellent  and  convenient  aid  in    teaching 

I  writing.    Teachers  will  find  them  useful.         m 
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Blements  of  Geometry,  Plane  and  Spher- 
ical Tkiooxometry,  and  Conic  Sections. 
By  H.  N.  Robinson,  A.  M.  Ivison  &  Phinney, 
New  York. 

This  popular  work  has  reached  the  fifteenth 
edition,  and  well  deserves  its  popularity.  It  is 
systematic  in  arrangement,  but  brief  and  per- 
apicuous  in  its  demonstrations,  and  very  com- 
plete in  its  range  of  subjects.  The  figures  are 
drawn  with  great  neatness  and  taste,  being  white 
on  a  black  ground. 


The  Student  and  Schoolmate.  A  Monthly 
Magazine  for  Schools.  Edited  by  Rev.  Jacob 
Abbott,  N.  A.  Calkins,  W.  T.  Adams,  and 
Father  Forrester.  Published  by  Robinson, 
Greene  &  Co.,  120  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
$1.00  a  year. 

This  has  long  been  a  favorite  periodical  for  the 
young,  but  it  has  added  new  attractions  for  the 
eoming  year.  It  is  the  best  juvenile  of  our  ac- 
quaintance. Real  Young  America.  Wide- 
awake, enterprising,  practical,  useful.  Good 
pictures,  well  printed,  good  paper.  The  name 
of  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott  is  sufficient  reccoromenda* 
tlon  for  the  work.    Friends,  subscribe  for  it. 


The  Lii^B  op  Whitenosb  Woodchxjck.     By 

Uncle  Faunus.     Boston  :  Brown,  Taggard  & 

Chase. 

Just  one  of  the  most  life-like  farm  stories  for 
the  little  boys  six,  seven,  eight,  ten  years  old. 
It  is  a  veritable  history  of  Whitenose.  63  pp. 
Red  cloth,  gilt  back  and  sides.     Price,  62  cents. 

Sold  by  Gladding '&  Brother. 


Wb  have  received  from  the  publisher,  T.  H. 
Stockton,  Philadelphia,  an  excellent  discourse 
entitled  *'  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Min- 
isterial Union  of  the  city  and  vicinity  of  Phila- 
ddlphia,"  May  6,  18*59,  by  Rev.  T.  H.  Stockton. 


We  present  our  thanks  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Iowa  for 
his  last  annual  report. 


We  would  call  attention  to  our  advertising 
p&ges. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly.  —  Vol.  5,  January 
1,  1860.  The  publishers  of  this  excellent  month- 
ly magazine  inform  us  that  all  the  writers,  who 
have  by  their  contributions  made  the  Atlantic 
what  it  Is,  will  continue  to  contribute  to  its 
pages.  This  number  commences  a  romance 
from  the  pen  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  enti- 
tled the  Professor's  Story.  We  need  not  com- 
mend 1;,he  Atlantic  Monthly.  It  is  known  to 
our  readers  as  the  best  literary  magazine  in  the 
land.  Price,  $3.00  a  year.  To  teachers  and 
clergymen,  $2.00  a  year.  Address  Ticknor  A 
Fields,  Boston. 


The  Little  SpellbU  ;  or  First  Round  in  th« 
Ladder  of  Learning.  By  Wm.  W.  Smith, 
Principal  of  Grammar  School  No.  One.  New 
York ;  author  of  *  Juvenile  Definer,'  *  Gram- 
mar-School  Speller,' and  *Definer*s  Manual.' 
N6W  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr.    1859. 

It  commences  with  the  alphabet  and  a  b-ab, 

and  carries  the  learner  along  the  beaten  paths  of 

learning.    Prettily  illustrated  s 


Brooks'  School  Habmonist.  Comprising 
Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes  in  general  use,  de- 
signed as  an  accompaniment  to  The  Manual  q/" 
Devotion  for  Schools.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Burr.    18(i0. 

A  very  neat  hymn  and  tune  book  for  schools. 

The  musical  type  is  open  and  fair.    We  think  it 

will  commend  itself  to  teachers. 


OuB  Summer  Houbb,  and  What  was  Said  and 
Done  in  It.  Boston:  Brown,  Taggard  & 
Chase. 

A  beautiful  little  holiday  book  for  the  child- 
ren. 207  pages.  Price,  62  cents.  For  sale  by 
Gladding  &  Brother. 


The  Mathematical  Monthly  is  now  pub- 
lished by  Ivison  &  Phinney,  New  York.  It  is  a 
valuable  monthly  to  the  lovers  of  the  exact  sci- 
ence.   Price  $3.00  a  year. 


Godet'8  Ladt*8  Book.  —  The  January  No. 
is  received.  An  excellent  number.  Godey  takes 
the  lead.    New  and  greater  attractions  for  1860. 
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For  the  8ehoolmMt«r. 
Discipline. 

TsB  GOTBxyiCBifT  of  a  school  is  in  reality 
such  as  springs  directly  from  the  heart  and  the 
hrain  of  the  teacher,  himself.  Some  intermit^ 
tent  and  feeble  efforts,  the  resnlt  of  the  hasty 
pemsal  of  books  or  of  obsertation>  may  for  a 
time  modify  the  nsual  cnrrent  of  discipline, 
yet  all  these  sooner  or  lai^  wear  away  and 
produce  no  lasting  good.  It  is  what  a  teacher 
really  is  and  what  he  can  do  that  has  any 
effect  npon  the  minds  of  pupils.  Mind  must 
be  measured.  In  capacity,  discipline,  endur- 
ance, along  with  mind.  If  that  of  the  teacher 
be  superior  much  is  not  gained  or  lost  by 
the  selection  of  any  right  and  proper  means 
of  instruction  or  government.  But  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  istructor  be  really,  in  himself, 
a  true  man  and  a  true  teacher. 

It  is  this  conflict  of  mind  with  mind  that 
oonatitutes  the  sum  of  school-discipline.  The 
application  of  the  rod  is  no  punishment  in 
the  hands  of  a  child.  So  the  most  violent 
measures  are  valueless  in  the  administration 
of  that  teaeher  who  lacks  power  in  himself. 

There  are  certain  tempers  of  mind  by  which 
the  teacher's  deportment  in  the  main,  appears 
to  be  regulated.  They  relate  to  the  feelings 
or  emotions,  to  the  character  of  the  thoughts, 


and  to  the  outward  expression  of  both  feel- 
ings and  thoughts* 

Hie  rocks  on  the  sea-coast,  besieged  by 
powerftil  breakers  are  not  more  immovable 
than  that  mind  should  be  which,  though  sur- 
rounded by  stormy  passions  in  violent  exer- 
cise, remains  calm  amidst  them  all  and  thus 
earns  its  right  to  check  and  quell  the  force  of 
fury.  In  the  school-room,  if  within  circum- 
stances the  most  tempestuous,  the  teadier 
shows  himself  to  be  calm  and  to  be  able  to 

• 

act  considerately,  pupils  will  feel'  confidence 
in  him.  So  let  his  conduct  always  be  and 
gradually,  but  surely,  that  confidence  will 
grow  into  respect.  The  test  of  the  teacher's 
integrity  may  be  severe,  but  if  he  cannot  in 
patience  abide  it,  he  loses  some  certainty  of 
ultimate  success.  It  may  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  worship  of  the  heart  is  oftenest 
granted  to  him  who  can  bear,  rather  than  to 
him  who  can  do.  Men  more  deeply  reverence, 
at  heart,  the  patience  of  a  suffering  army  at 
Valley  Forge  than  the  victory  at  Waterloo^ 

It  is  not  so  much  the  occasional  expression 
of  anger,  pleasure,  or  interest  in  the  counte- 
nance of  teachers  that  permanently  improvca 
his  pupils  as  it  is  that  silent  influence  tinged 
by  his  constant  habits  of  thought.  Foul  oi 
evil  thoughts  harbored  by  the  teacher  speak 
out  every  moment,  mayhap  from  the  gjbmce  of 
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his  eye,  or  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  or  by 
changes  of  countenance  as  they  occur  at  some 
unwelcome  time.  DLsguise  is  useless.  When 
the  language  of  his  countenance  belies  his 
words,  it  speaks  more  impressively  than  the 
professions  of  his  lips.  If  there  is  'any  one 
who  ought  to  keep  all  the  imaginations  of  his 
heart  pure,  it  is  the  teacher ;  for  he  lb  daily 
exposed  to  the  gaze  of  scrutinizing  eyes  and 
may  in  a  series  of  momentary  expressions, 
awaken  emotions  or  encourage  desires  which 
the  growth  of  a  life-time  shall  increase  into  a 
curse  or  a  blessing.  Nay,  let  him  strive  to 
conceal  his  real  character  and  to  become  an 
accomplished  hypocrite,  children  are  not  thus 
easily  deceived,  and  the  true  impression  of 
his  character  is  still  as  liable  to  be  made. 

A  steady  purpose  in  secret,  with  a  calm  de- 
meanor on  the  exterior  accomplish  the  most 
lasting  and  the  most  beneficial  effects.  Peri- 
ods occur,  ofteu  perhaps,  when  a  strong  stroke 
of  policy  is  required.  Then  the  reverse  force 
may  be  brought  into  action.  Yet  few  cases 
ever  happen  when  an  instructor  is  warranted 
in  displaying  all  his  strength  in  matters  of 
government. 

It  is  no  disadvantage  to  a  man  to  possess 
powerful  impulses  provided  he  knows  how  to 
master  them.  Let  him  know  that  unless  he 
subject  every  impatient  desire  to  the  will,  he 
fails  to  attain  the  first  essential  to  a  good 
governor  —  that  he  govern  well  his  own  soul. 

The  leader  of  the  German  Reformation  did 
never  more  deeply  move  the  minds  of  the 
people  than  when  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  the 
Wartburg.  In  the  citadel  of  the  mind,  let 
the  purposes  and  the  passions  labor,  that  un- 
seen they  may  develop  mighty  results.  The 
priesthood  saw  not  Luther,  but  they  saw  with 
concern  the  growth  of  that  winged  seed  which 
he  sent  fiying  over  the  land.  Did  the  teacher 
ever  conjecture  how  sure,  yet  how  uncon- 
sciously, much  of  the  influence  of  his  own 


thoughts  finds  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  hia 
younger  pupils  and  springing  up,  brings  many 
fold  of  good  or  bad  fruits  ? 

As  the  object  of  teaching  is  ostensibly  to  edu- 
cate the  intellect,  the  discipline  of  the  teacher's 
thoughts  is  not  complete,  though  he  exclude 
all  meditations  which  may  stain  a  pure  mind. 
He  must  accustom  himself  to  think  distinctly 
and  actively.  His  mode  of  mental  exercise 
will  be  communicated  to  his  pupils.  All  have 
seen  the  contagion  of  vigorous  thought.  It 
is  illustrated  in  that  teacher  who  is  remarka* 
bly  interested  in  mathematics.  His  school 
have  become  accustomed  to  the  operations  of 
his  mind.  All  see  as  he  sees,  its  exceeding 
benefits.  They  follow  where  he  leads  with 
little  hesitation  and  no  laek  of  zeal.  Sadi 
instruction  is  like  sowing  healthy  seed*  If 
school  training  nay  be  compared  to  the  ele* 
mentary  drill  for  the  battle  of  Ufe,  such  di* 
rection  is  that  which  teaches  young  soldiers 
how  to  wield  their  weapons  with  precision 
so  as  to  do  the  most  execution. 

Here  may  be  stated  a  caution  to  teachers  to 
abstain  from  miscellaneous  reading.  No  keen, 
clear  brain  bears  to  be  overburdened  with  a 
lot  of  rubbish  that  has  no  place  and  is  there- 
fore subject  to  no  order.  If  amusement  be 
needful,  of  miscellaneous  sort,  fields  and 
woods  ftimish  it  in  abundance.  The  mind, 
open  to  the  iufluence  of  kind  Nature,  bright- 
ened by  observation  and  supplied  with  inter- 
esting images,  reflects  in  the  highest  degree 
upon  others  the  light  of  heaven.  Combining 
with  a  judicious  exercise  of  the  finer  faculties 
of  the  soul,  a  rigid  course  of  training,  the 
intellect  attains  to  its  highest  capacity  and  is 
fitted  for  all  good  labors.  In  the  matter  of 
his  own  discipline,  then  let  the  teacher  remove 
from  his  mind  all  mental  as  well  as  moral 
impurities. 

In  these  paragraphs,  no  direct  reference 
need  be  made  to  the  moral  diseipline  of  the 
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teacher.  Am  to  the  ^hysidQ,  of  that  the 
whole  world  is  heginsing  to  seethe  necessity. 
Submiflsion  to  both  natural  and  revealed  law 
is  all  that  man  needs  to  ensure  success. 

The  beet  teacher  may  gain  ki  influence  by 
the  discipline  «f  his  own  heart*  his  mind»  and 
lus  deportment.  ca. 


fot  th«  Seboohn&tter. 
On  Heirinff  M^  Boholani  Sine* 

Siso,  for  your  Toices  swelling. 

Hake  music  sweet  te  me. 
Their  gladness  is  dispelling 

lily  anxieas  thought  'for  thee. 


If  while  the  Aiture  brightly 
Glows  om  thy  fancy  now, 
Sing,  while  its  cares  sft  lightly 
On  heart,  and  hand,  and  brow. 

^ug,  while  the  hearts  that  lore  thee 

Are  erer  warm  and  true, 
Sing,  while  the  skies  above  thee 

Bcflect  their  morning  hae. 

Bing,  for  the  streamlet  gnshing 
]>ownward  o'er  rook  and  stone, 

A.mid  its  fiercer  mshtng, 
Forgets  its  spring-tide  tone. 

There  are  eager  voices  calling 
From  the  thickest  of  the  strife, 

*'  Take  the  places  of  the  falling. 
On  the  battle  fleld  of  life." 

Foes  of  every  name  surround  ^ee. 
Thou  must  battle  with  them  all ; 

Snares  and  pits  ate  all  around  thee. 
Who  will  guide  thee  lest  thou  fall  ? 

Turn  to  Him  whose  hands  in  blessinf;, 

Bested  en  an  intant's  head, 
Bre  the  din  and  tumult  pressing 

Bound  thee,  drown  the  words  he  said. 

He  hath  loved  thee,  he  can  make  thee 
More  than  conqueror  by  that  love, 

^^eu  the  victory's  won  he*ll  take  thee, 
To  ^eheaie  prepared  above* 


Then  where  golden  harps  are  ringing. 
Evermore  around  the  throne, 

I  may  hope  to  hear  thy  singing 
Mingling  with  their  joyous  tone. 


Tax  the  8choolmsst«r. 
Selections,  firom  doero  DeAmioitia. 

If  I  should  deny  that  I  am  affected  by  the 
death  of  Sdpio,  the  wise  might  Judge  how 
plausibly  I  could  do  it,  but  I  should  speak 
fidsely.  For  I  am  moved,  bereft  of  a  friend 
such  as  I  think  no  one  ever  wiU  be,  and  as  I 
am  sure  that  no^one  ever  was.  But  I  do  not 
want  for  comfort,  I  console  myself,  «nd  chief- 
ly by  the  consideration  that  I  am  free  from 
the  error  by  which  many  suffer  thenselves  to 
be  grieved  at  the  death  of  a  friend.  For  no 
evil  has  be&Uen  Scipio.  If  there  is  any  sor- 
row it  is  mine^  and  to  grieve  immoderately  st 
my  own  calamity  is  not  love  ef  a  friend,  but 
selfishness. 


Who  can  have  a  **  vital  life"  (as  Ennius 
says)  who  does  not  rest  in  the  mutual  kind- 
ness of  a  friend  ?  What  is  sweeter  than  to 
have  one  to  whom  you  dare  to  confide  all 
things  as  you  do  to  yourself }  What  e^joy^ 
ment  is  so  great  in  prosperity  unless  there  is 
one  to  r^'oice  with  yen  ?  And  is  it  not  hard 
indeed  to  bear  misfortune  without  one  to  feel 
it  more  severely  than  you  yourself?    Other 

I 

things  that  are  sought  are  suitable,  each  for 
its  own  purpose,  wealth  that  you  may  use  it^ 
influence  that  you  may  exert  it,  reputation 
that  you  may  be  honored,  pleasures  that  yon 
may  eijoy  them,  and  health  that  you  may 
be  free  from  pain.  But  friendship  includes 
many  things,  wherever  you  turn  you  find 
it,  it  is  pleasant  in  every  situation,  it  is 
never  out  of  season,  never  troublesome.  Fot 
we  use  not  water  or  fire,  as  they  say,  mor^ 
frequently  than  friendship.  I  do  not  speak 
now  of  the  low  or  oonuuon)  though  this  is 
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delightful  and  profitable,  but  of  the  true  and 
perfect,  examples  of   which  I  hare   given. 
For  friendBhip  increases  our  Joys  and  lightens, 
our  sorrows  by  diridlng  and  sharing  them. 

He  who  looks  upon  a  friend  sees  as  it  were 
another  example  of  himself. 

But  when  I  think  of  friendship,  this  ques- 
tion often  arises ;  whether  it  has  its  origin  in 
weakness  and  want,  that  by  giving  and  re- 
oeiving  &Yors,  each  may  gun  what  is  lack- 
ing, and  render  in  turn  to  his  friend ;  or  if 
there  is  not  another  cause,  nobler  and  more 
deeply  seated  in  nature  itself. 


For  the  Sehoolmatter. 
▲apeota  of  Public  Sohools.-^No.  0. 
^  CHty  Beports. 

LAITBBNCB,  MASS. 

Henry  K.  Oliyer,  Secretary  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools.  Twelfth  Annual  Report 
of  the  city  of  Lawrence. 

The  High  School  —  •  The  public  examina- 
tions having  been  closed,  the  next  duty  of 
the  committee  was  to  examine  candidates  for 
admission  into  the  high  school,  and  this  duty 
was  performed  on  the  afternoons  of  Monday 
the  11th,  and  Tuesday  the  12th  of  May.  Fif- 
ty-three candidates  offered  themselves,  of 
whom,  after  an  examination  of  eight  hours 
in  the  several  branches  required  for  admis- 
sion, thirty-two  were  admitted  on  the  usual 
probation,  to  which  number  fifteen  were 
added  on  similar  probation,  but  to  be  re-ex- 
amined in  arithmetic  after  the  lapse  of  four 
weeks,  making  a  total  of  forty-seven,  and  in- 
creasing the  number  of  pupils  in  the  high 
school  from  60  to  97.' 

*  At  present,  everything  is  working  favora- 


that  in  the  high  school,  assuming  1000  as  m 
standard  of  perfectness  in  all  studies,  960  ia^ 
the  actual  amount  reached  by  the  school,  as  ■ 
whole,  while  from  960  to  990  often  occur. 
Orie  boy,  an  Irish  lad,  has  attained  the  max- 
imum and  stands  with  his  rank  in  scholar- 
ship at  1000 !  having  never  missed  a  leseoiw 
nor  a  question.  There  are  four  with  between, 
990  and  1000,  ten  with  between  980  and  990, 
sixteen  wkh  between  970  and  980,  and  thir- 
teen with  between  960  and  970,  and  these 
marks  were  attained  on  lessons  actually  re- 
cited, it  being  the  rule  of  the  school,  as  it 
should  be,  to  mark  t&ro  for  all  absence, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  cause.' 

Keport  for  1858. 

Orammar  Schooh.  —  <  Having  said  thua 
much  of  our  high  school,  I  desire  to  add  soxfie 
particulars  respecting  our  grammar  schools. 
Of  these  we  have  but  two,  the  Oliver  and  the 
South,  and  under  our  system  shall  need  but 
two  for  many  years  to  come.' 

<  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  grammar 
schools  must  be  able  to  read  fluently  in  Sar- 
gent's Second  Reader,  and  to  spell  all  ordi- 
nary  words  correctly.  They  must  be  ftmiliar 
with  the  first  thirteen 'Sections  of  Walton's 
First  Steps  in  Numbers,  or  an  equivalent,  and 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  multipli- 
cation table,  and  of  the  elementary  princijple» 
of  geography. 

•  The  studies  pursued  are  reading,  spellings 
writing,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar,  his- 
tory, composition,  declamatic/n,  book-keep- 
ing by  single  entry,  and  music/ 

Middle  and  Primary  Schools, — <  I  report  the 
primary  and  middle  schools  to  be,  as  a  whole 
accomplishing  all  that  their  arrangement  will 
permit  them  to  do.  The  want  of  the  graded 
system  in  these  schools  will  always  incom- 
mode their  teachers  and  retard  the  progress 
of  the  pupils.     I  referred  to  these  defects  in 


bly  and  to  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests 

of  onr  publio  tdacatioa.     I  may  here  state  |  my  report  for  1867,  and  I  really  hope  that,  at 
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«ome  fatare  time,  the  sugpgestioiis  thrown  oat 
there  will  be  carried  into  effect.  When  they 
are,  we  ehall  have  all  the  middle  pnpiU  east 
•of  the  Common,  in  one  graded  school,  and 
«U  weat  thereof,  in  another ;  and  the  manifest 
Vadyantagea  of  such  a  system  will  show  them- 
•elTea  to  eyery  candid  obseryer.  When  this 
angges ted  plan  shall  be  adopted,  there  will  be 
under  each  teacher,  but  a  single  class  in  two 
'  diyisions,  instead  of  half  a  dozen,  jba  at  pres- 
ent, and  her  attention  wiU  be  concentrated 
upon  a  definite  and  single  subject  of  instruc- 
tion«  There  will  be  better  instruction,  better 
studying,  and  better  order  than  there  can 
possibly  i)e  under  the  present  system.  The 
course  of  study  for  each  class  should  be  made 
to  coyer  an  exact  period  of  months,  and  to 
moye  on  with  regularity :  at  the.end  of  which 
time  an  examination  should  be  held,  and  a 
transfer  of  such  pupils  as  are  qualified,  be 
made  from  .a  lower  class  to  an  upper,  and 
from  thtf  uppermost  up  into  the  grammar 
achooL  Such  as  are  found  to  be  imqoalified 
ahould  be  put  back  to  repeat  the  course  just 
ielt' 

FALL  UnrBK,    MASS. 

Report  of  the  General  School  Committee, 
1858-9. 

PreanU  ContUtioa.  —  *The  committee  feel 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  report  that  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  schools  is  good^  and 
that,  in  some  departments,  a  manifest  im- 
proyement  has  taken  place.  Uniform  har- 
mony has  prevailed  between  the  committee 
and  the  teachers,  and  the  appointments  hayj 
generally  been  acceptable  to  the  districts  and 
aupporters  of  the  schools* 

« The  number  of  first  primary  schools  is 
ten,  and  they  are  under  the  instruction  of 
seyenteen  teachers.  Their  condition,  as  a 
whole,  is  less  satisfactory  than  that  of  the 
other  schools.    .    •    . 

>Our  primary  schools  compare  &yorably 


with  similar  schools  in  other  cities  and  towns 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  still  we  belieye 
there  is  much  room  for  improyement.' 

There  are  fiye  second  primary  schools  in 
the  city  with  ten  teachers.' 

High  School,—*  Mr.  Goff  [the  principal]  has 
classified  the  scholars  and  arranged  a  course 
of  studies  intended  to  occupy  three  years. 
This  course  includes,  in  addition  to  the 
^branches  taught  in  the  grammar  schools :  — 
algebra,  geometry,  ^trigonometry,  turveying ; 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  physiology, 
attronomy,  botany ;  history  of  the  United 
States,  general  history ;  rhetoric,  English  and 
American  literature ;  intellectual  and  moral 
philosophy;  Latin,  Greek,  French;  weekly 
exercises  in  declamation,  composition,  and 
written  translation.  This  course,  though 
somewhat  shorter  than  that  tisuslly  prescrib- 
ed in  similar  schools,  is  thought  to  be  as  long 
as  the  past  attendance  of  ihe  scholars  war- 
rants.' 

<  Evening  School,  —  The  eyening  school  for 
the  present  year  has  been  under  the  direct:o-i 
of  Mr.  George  W.  Locke,  assisted  by  lili  J  . 
B.  Heed,  Miss  Lucy  Jones  and  Miss  Weai;>^  . 
During  the  Fall  and  Winter  the  number  'i 
scholars,  m  the  male  and  female  department ?, 
was  about  300 ;  and  the  ayerage  attendance 
140.  Since  the  1st  of  March,  the  number 
has  diminished.  The  history  and  results  of 
this  school,  for  several  years  past,  furnish 
eviilence  that  it  should  be  opened  as  early  as 
the  1st  of  October,  and  closed  earlier  in  the 
Spring.  By  this  arrangement  the  attendance 
of  a  larger  number  of  scholars  would  be  se- 
cured, and  the  influence  and  useAilness  of  the 
school  extended.  The  studies  pursued  are 
reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  practical  arith- 
metic. The  general  progress  made  by  the 
pupils  is  quite  encouraging.     The  first  class 


•  Studies  in  Italics  are  elacUva. 
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in  ftiithmetic  haye  advanced  as  iSeur  as  the 
square  root.  We  recommend  that  a  liberal 
appropriation  be  made  to  snatain  this  school 
the  ensuing  year/ 

*  Suburban  Sehoola. — ^There  are  eleren  schools 
in  the  fanning  districts  and  small  villages 
which  form  a  part  of  the  city  of  Fall  River. 
In  none  of  our  schools  have  we  noticed 
brighter  and  more  intelligent  scholars;  and 
the  teachers  have  been  well  qualified,  and 
fiuthful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
These  schools  were  oiamined  near  the  close 
of  the  winter  term,  and  their  results  and 
progress  generally  were  good.  The  schools 
in  districts  6  and  10  have  very  materially  im- 
proved. In  both,  the  houses  are  commodious 
and  adapted  for  two  schools.  It  is  with  much 
satisfaction,  also,  that  we  report  the  erection 
of  a  new  and  substantial  house  in  district 
number  9.  It  is  finished  in  good  style,  and 
presents  a  fine  appearance.  The  school  re- 
moved into  it  a  few  weeks  before  the  close  of 
the  winter  term.  The  school  houses  in  the 
other  outer  districts,  if  we  except  number  7, 
are  small,  old,  and  dilapidated.  We  would 
earnestly  recommend  the  citizens  and  friends 
cf  education  in  these  several  districts  to  adopt 
immediate  measures  for  building  new  and 
suitable  houses.' 

NEW  bbdvoud,  icass. 

Report  of  the  School  Committee  for  the 
municipal  year  ending  January  3,  1858. 

•  Primary  Schools,  —  There  are  twelve  pri- 
mary  schools  in  the  city,  which  receive-  child- 
sen  from  four  to  nine  years  of  age.'     •    •    • 

The  report  of  the  intermediate  schools,  ten 
in  number,  indicates  faithfulness  on  the  part 
of  their  teachers,  and  general  proficiency  of 
their  pupils. 

Grammar  SehooU, — *  The  schools  have  been 
under  good  discipline  and  order  for  the  past 
year ;  the  teachers  have  manifested  much  in- 
tesest  in  the  welfare  of  the  scholars^  andhave 


labored  with  great  success,  which  ia  -wtry 
g|;atiflyiufi  We  have  a  fine  corps  of  teachers,, 
and  they  are  much  interested  in  their  profes- 
sion ;  and  I  believe  the  board  has  a  strong 
desire  to  maintain  them  in  the  faithful  and 
impartial  discharge  of  the  responsible  dnties- 
of  that  calling.' 

<  High  SehooL — There  have  been  two  Tacan>- 
cies  in  the  corps  of  teachers  in  this  school 
during  the  year,  Miss  Elizabedi  C.  Babcock 
having  resigned,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a 
more  lucrative  situation  in  a  school  in  Rox- 
bury,  and  Miss  Caroline  £•  Bonne  y  having 
been  obliged  to  dissolve  her  connection  with 
the  school  in  conseqoience  of  ill  health.  These 
teachers  had  served  for  several  years  in  their 
respective  positions,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  re* 
mark  that  they  had  uniformly  discharged 
their  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commit- 
tee, Thtee  vacancies  have  both  been  accept* 
ably  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mis8ea> 
Sallie  W.  Fox  and  Mary  J.  Hawes.  who  com* 
menced  their  services  in  the  school  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  Fall  term. 

*  At  the  June  examination  of  candidates^ 
twenty-six  scholars  presented  themselves,  aU 
of  whom  were  admitted.  At  the  December 
examination,  there  were  fifty-five  applicants^ 
of  whom  thirty- six  were  smccessfuL  The 
school  now  numbers  one  hundred  and  fifty* 
seven  scholars,  seventy  of  whom  aie  boys^ 
and  eighty- seven  ate  girls.' 


The  TTse  of  Blaokboardsi 

The  BLACxBOAJiD  I  consider  indispensable 
to  every  school.  Not  that  it  should  hang  in^ 
the  room,  merely  as  an  ornament,  or  because 
others  have  one.  A  friend  at  my  left  inti- 
mated that  he  had  often  seen  blackboards  int 
school  houses,  which  appeared  never  to  have 
been  soiled  with  chalk.  I  have  seen  such  ; 
and  I  have  found,  teachers,,  who  said.  «<  thajr 
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did  not  think  much  of  blackboards."  I  know 
one  who  has  (aught,  or  perhaps  **  kept"  school 
more  than  fifteen  years,  during  the  winter 
months,  who  says  he  *<  never  derived  much 
benefit  from  a  blackboard."  No  great  won- 
der ;  because  he  never  understood  how  to  use 
it.  I  must,  however,  dissent  from  the  opin- 
ion of  all  such  teachers,  and  all  those  per- 
sons who  disparage  the  blackboard;  for  I 
have  found  it  very  serviceable,  as  a  teacher,  • 
and  I  still  find  it  so,  in  my  daily  visits  to 
acliools.  In  teaching  reading,  I  find  it  use- 
foL  I#et  a  teacher  write  the  following  sen- 
tence on  the  board,  in  full  view  ol  his  school, 
end  ask  them  what  it  means ;  and  by  a  few 
interrogatories  concerning  punctucUiotit  intO' 
nation,  &c.,  open  <*  the  eyes  of  their  under- 
standing ; "  and  if  the  conviction  of  the  im- 
portanca  of  using  a  blackboard  does  not  flash 
upon  his  mind  with  Irresistible  power,  I  think 
he  may  safely  conclude  that  he  never  will  de- 
rive benefit  from  its  use,  and  may  as  well  re- 
tire from  the  school,  and  give  place  to  some 
one  who  can.  '*  I  cannot  find  one  of  my 
books."  ("Webster's  Grammar.)  "Boys, 
what  does  this  mean  ? "  "  Why,  it  means 
that  one  book  is  gone."^  "How  do  you 
know?"  "It  reads  so."  "What  reason 
can  you  give  ?  Your  reason,  —  your  reason. 
Kead  it  again,  with  full  emphasis  upon  the 
word  <  one,'  and  then  tell  me  what  it  means." 
Just  see,  now,  those  boys'  countenances  beam 
with  joy.  Yes,  for  a  short  time  they  even 
forget  the  hard  seats,  and  their  harder  pains, 
because  of  the  greater  joy  which  they  feel. 
Another  sentence.  —  "  What  are  you  talking 
about,  Henry  ? "  Write  this  sentence  with- 
out punctuation,  and  ask  them  the  meaning. 
Or  ask  them  to  punctuate  it,  and  if  they  make 
an  interrogation  point  at  the  end,  ask  them 
why.  If  they  think  this  gives  the  meaning, 
ask  them  to  change  its  import  by  changing 
tlie  intonation  and  the   punctuation ;  —  by 


throwing  the  emphasis  upon  "  What"  and 
making  the  mark  of  exclamation  after  it. 
Then  throwing  the  emphasis  on  *  *  you,"  Then 
on  the  word  "  taVung"  &c.  Again.— "Peter 
says  Charles  goes  to  school."  Let  them  punc- 
tuate this,  and  give  its  contradictory  signifi- 
cations. A  thousand  exemples  can  be  given. 
One  more  shall  suffice  for  the  present :  — 

"  The  Lord  will  come 
And  he  will  not 
Keep  silence 
But  speak  out." 

Let  them  make  commas  at  the  end  of  every 
line,  and  then  afterward  punctuate  it  correct- 
ly ;  namely,  after  the  words  " come"  " #i- 
lenee"  and  "  out."  Much  more  might  be 
said'  upon  the  different  kinds  of  reading,  but 
time  will  not  permit. 

Spelling,  also,  may  be  taught  advantageous- 
ly, by  the  use  of  the  blackboard.  I  have  of- 
ten written  sentences  upon  the  blackboard, 
such  as  I  have  seen  spelled  wrong ;  and  I 
have  asked  the  pupils  of  the  schools  to  write 
such  as  the  following,  which  is  a  literal  copy 
of  a  notice  for  a  school  meeting,  found  on  a 
certain  school  house  door,  in  New  England, 
with  the  omission  of  the  names  and  dates  :— 

"  ironcB. 

"  There  will  be  A  meting  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  north  Eatt  school  destrict  on  Frydag 
evening  next  at  7  oelock  for  the  purpoe  of  eet- 
ing  up  a  school  and  transacting  any  other 
buianees  proper  to  to  be  done  at  said  meting. 
Per  Order  of  the  deetrict  Committy," 

A  young  lady  wrote  to  a  merchant  to  have 
him  send  her  a  pair  of  hoee.  What  did  she 
want }  A  yoimg  man  wrote  to  the  mUitia 
captain  of  his  company  that  he  was  sick,  and 
could  not  come  to  training,  because  he  had  a 
hard  pane  in  his  head.  What  had  he  in  his 
head? 

A  young  lady  who  went  to  the  "  Cademy" 
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and  who  stadied  cliemistry,  phUoBophy,  and 
astronom J,  spelled  in  her  compoaition,  among 
many  other  words  which  were  wrong,  **knea' 
cU»-work/'  I  suppose  that  is  hread-making 
work.  In  a  few  schools,  the  blackboard  iis 
used  successfully  in  teaching  spelling,  and  at 
the  same  time  exercising  the  ingenuity  of  the 
pupils  in  the  construction  of  short  sentences. 
Take  such  words  as  "to,"  "too,"  "two," 
&c.,  and  use  them  properly  in  short  sentences. 
If  they  are  incorrectly  used,  ask  the  meaning 
as  they  are  used,  and  it  will  unite  pleasure 
with  acquirement. 

Take  the  following  sentenee:  —  "I  shall 
be  to  seoeick  too  attend  two  my  business." 
Ask  the  import  of  these  several  words,  as  here 
used. — W.  S.  fiak&r. 


For  the  Sohoolnutiter. 
Bound'the  Gamp  Fire. 

BT  J.  STTBTT. 


Leatb  the  "sluice"  and  "torn"  untended. 

Shadows  darken  on  the  riyer  ; 
In  the  canon  day  is  ended, 

Far  above  the  red  rays  quiver ; 
Let  the  water  out  to  play, 

And  the  huge  wheel  cease  from  turning,  -« 
Like  a  slave  it  toils  all  day, 

Golden  gains  for  others  earning. 

Lay  aside  the  bar  and  spade, 

Let  the  pick-axe  cease  from  "  drifting ;  *' 
See  how  much  the  claim  has  "  paid  " 

Where  the  gold  dust  has  been  sifting  ; 
Brighter  than  a  maiden's  glances 

Are  the  gold  grains  flashing  o*er  us. 
And  a  smile  of  pleasure  dances 

On  each  swarthy  face  before  us. 

Tell  no  tales  of  wisard  charm 

In  the  myths  of  ages  olden, 
When  the  sorcerer's  potent  arm 

Turned  at  will  all  things  to  golden  ; 
Pick  and  spade  are  magic  rods. 

Toil  and  industry,  diviners, 


Drawing  gold  from  sands  and  sods 
Touched  by  brawny  arms  of  miners. 

Stretched  around  the  supper  fixe. 

Hear  the  iron  kettle  steaming, 
While  the  sharpness  of  desire 

Lulls  into  luxurious  dreaming  ; 
On  the  "  oven  "  heap  the  coals 

Till  It  seems  a  dragon  waking. 
For  a  dozen  hungry  souls 

Wait  for  bread  within  it  baking. 

On  the  ground  the  tin  plates  spread. 

Pour  the  tea  out  —  strong  and  stronger; 
From  the  "  Dutchman  "  draw  the  bread,, 

We  can  wait  for  it  no  longer^ 
Roll  it  out  upon  the  ground, 

Pray  the  gods  to  be  propitious. 
Never  loaf  before  was  found 

With  an  odor  so  delicious. 

Break  it  up  with  brawny  hand. 

Labor  crowns  it  with  a  blessing, 
Now  the  hungry  crowd  looks  bland, 

Each  a  smoking  piece  possessing. 
Pass  the  ham  around  this  way. 

Quick  !  before  it  all  is  taken,— 
Hang  philosophy  we  say. 

If  we  only  save  our  bacon  t 

Spread  the  blankets  on  the  ground. 

We  must  toil  again  to-morrow, 
Labor  brings  us  slumbers  sound 

No  luxurious  couch  can  borrow  ; 
Though  the  dark-topped  sighing  pines 

Watch  the  moon  "  with  white- fire  laden,'* 
Fall  asleep,  and  while  she  shines 

Dream  of  wife,  or  child,  or  maiden. 

As  the  needle,  frail  and  shivering 

On  the  ocean  wastes  afar. 
Veering,  changing,  trembling,  quivering, 

Settles  on  the  polar  star, 
So  in  souls  of  those  who  roam 

Love*s  magnetic  fires  are  burning, 
To  the  loved  ones  left  at  home 

Throbbing  hearts  are  ever  turning. 

CoZi/bmia,  Janttary^  1869. 
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Tribute  to  the  Sohoolxnaster. 

In  July,  1836,  Lord  Broagham  was  present, 
hj  invitation,  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  Mechanics'  Institute,  at  Liv- 
erpool, on  which  occasion  he  delivered  two 
eharacteristic  speeches.  The  crowd  that  came 
to  hear  the  eloquent  champion  of  education 
and  equal  rights  was  so  large,  that  the  din- 
ner, given  after  the  ceremony  of  laying  the 
stone,  had  to  be  taken  in  the  theater.  There 
are  several  passages  in  each  of  these  addresses 
which  deserve  to  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold. 
Referring  to  the  taunts  with  which  himself 
and  his  fellow-laborers  in  the  great  cause 
were  assailed  by  those  who  would  insist  on 
keeping  the  people  in  ignorance,  he  addressed 
the  immense  assembly  present,  after  dinner, 
as  follows :  — 

•*  We  are  called  schoolmasters  —  a  title  in 
which  I  glory,*  and  never  shall  feel  shame. 
Our  Penny  Science  is  ridiculed  by  those  who 
have  many  pence  and  little  knowledge.  Our 
leetures  are  laughed  at,  as  delivered  to  groups 
of  what  those  ignorant  people  in  finb  linen 
and  gaudy  attire  call,  after  the  poet,  <  lean, 
unwashed  artificers'  —  a  class  of  men  that 
should  be  respected,  not  derided,  by  those 
who,  were  they  reduced  to  work  for  their 
bread,  would  envy  the  skill  of  the  men  they 
now  look  down  upon.  Let  such  proud  crea- 
tures enjoy  the  fancied  triumph  of  their  wit ; 
we  care  not  for  their  light  artillery  (if,  indeed, 
their  heavy  jests  can  be  so  termed,)  half  so 


*  To  the  same  purport  is  Lord  Brougham's  fa- 
mous declaration  on  the  omnipotence  of  popu- 
lar intelligence —  **  Let  the  soldier  be  abroad,  if 
he  will ;  he  can  do  nothing  in  this  age.  There 
s  another  personage  abroad,  a  person  less  im- 
posing — in  the  eyes  of  some,  insignificant.  Thb 
Schoolmaster  is  Abeoad  ;  and  I  trust  to  him, 
armed  with  his  primer,  against  the  soldier  in  full 
uniform  arrsy. 


ti 


much  as  we  did  for  their  serious  opposition. 
If  they  are  much  amused  with  our  Penny  Sci- 
ences, I  hope  before  long  t6  see  them  laugh 
twice  as  much  at  our  Penny  Politics ;  because, 
when  the  abominable  taxes  upon  the  knowl- 
edge which  most  concerns  the  people  are  re- 
moved —  I  mean  the  newspaper  stamp  —  we 
shall  have  a  universal  diffusion  of  sound, 
practical  knowledge  among  aU  classes  of  the 
community;  and  if  lectures  divert  them  so 
mightily  now,  I  can  tell  them  that  preparation 
is  making  for  affording  them  much  more  en* 
tertainment  in  the  same  kind,  by  a  very  am« 
pie  extension  of  the  present  system  of  lectur- 
ing, and  by  including  politics  in  the  course ! " 

A  nobler,  more  eloquent,  more  truthful,  or 
better  deserved  tribute,  than  the  following  to 
the  schoolmaster,  which  forms  the  peroration 
of  this  admirable  speech,  has  scarcely  ever 
been  paid  by  ancient  or  modem  orator :  — 

«  The  conqueror  moves  in  a  march.  He 
stalks  onward  with  the  '  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance  of  war '  —  banners  flying,  shouts 
rending  the  air,  guns  thundering,  and  martial 
music  pealing,  to  drown  the  shrieks  of  the 
wounded  and  the  lamentations  for  the  slain. 
Not  thus  the  schoolmaster,  in  his  peaceful 
vocation.  He  meditates  and  prepares  in  se- 
cret the  plans  which  are  to  bless  mankind ; 
he  slowly  gathers  round  him  those  who  are 
to  further  their  execution ;  he  quietly,  though 
firmly,  advances  in  his  humble  path,  laboring 
steadily,  but  calmly,  till  he  has  opened  to  the 
light  all  the  recesses  of  ignorance,  and  torn 
up  by  the  roots  the  weeds  of  vice.  It  is  a 
progress  not  to  be  compared  with  any  thing 
like  a  march ;  but  it  leads  to  a  far  more  bril- 
liant triumph,  and  to  laurels  more  imperish- 
able than  the  destroyer  of  his  species,  the 
scourge  of  the  world,  ever  won. 

«<  Such  men  —  men  deserving  the  glorioua 
title  of  Teachers  of  Mankind,  I  have  found 
laboring  conscientiously,  though  perhaps  ob- 
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Bcurely,  in  their  blessed  yocation,  whereyer  I 
have  gone.  I  have  found  them,  and  shared 
their  fellowship,  among  the  daring,  the  ambi- 
tious, the  ardent,  the  indomitably  active 
French ;  I  hare  found  them  among  the  perse- 
rering,  resolute,  industrious  Swiss;  I  have 
found  them  among  the  laborious,  the  warm- 
hearted the  enthusiastic  Germans;  I  have 
found  them  among  the  high-minded,  but  en- 
slaved Italians;  and  in  our  own  country, 
God  be  thanked,  their  numbers  every  where 
abound,  and  are  every  day  increasing.  Their 
calling  is  high  and  holy ;  their  fame  is  the 
property  of  nations ;  their  renown  wUl  fill 
the  earth  in  after  ages,  in  proportion  as  it 
sounds  not  far  off  in  their  own  times.  Each 
one  of  these  great  teachers  of  the  world,  pos- 
sessing his  soul  in  peace  —  performs  his  ap- 
pointed course  —  awaits  in  patience  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  promises — resting  from  his 
labors,  bequeaths  his  memory  to  the  genera- 
tion whom  his  works  have  blessed  —  and 
sleeps  under  the  humble  but  not  inglorious 
epitaph,  commemorating  *  one  in  whom  man- 
kind lost  a  friend  and  no  man  got  rid  of  an 
enemy  ! ' " — Barnard  $  Am,  Jour,  of  Ed. 


Mr.  FresooU's  Method  of  Uterarj  Iiabor. 

EvEBTTHiNO  that  relates  to  the  historical 
labors  of  the  late  William  H.  Prescott  is  of 
general  interest.  We  have,  therefore,  pre- 
pared a  somewhat  minute  sketch  of  the  meth- 
od of  preparation  and  composition  adopted 
by  the  deceased,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
overcome  his  impaired  vision,  and  to  place  his 
xuune  among  historians  of  the  very  first  rank. 
Mr.  Prescott,  it  is  wdl  known,  though  not 
blind,  was  affected  with  a  disorder  of  the 
nerve  of  the  eye,  so  that  he  was  wholly  inca- 
pacitated for  reading  and  writing  in  the  ordi- 
nary ways.  He  was  exceedingly  systematic 
in  his  mode  of  life,  and  devoted  five  hours  of 


the  twenty-four^ to  his  historical  labors.  Af- 
ter breakfast  he  listened  an  hour  or  two  to 
some  light  reading,  a  novel,  poem,  or  othfr 
entertaining  book.  He  then  walked  for  an 
hour.  At  half-past  ten'  o'clock  his  secretary 
came  to  his  study  and  remained  till  twelve 
o'clock.  Another  walk  of  an  hour  was  tlien 
taken,  alter  which  he  went  to  his  study  and 
remained  another  hour  and  a  half  with  hie 
secretary.  After  dinner  light  reading  wae 
again  resorted  to,  and  at  six  o'clock  the  sec- 
retary returned  and  remained  until  eight. 
This  routine  of  work  and  leisure  was  Terj 
rigidly  observed  throughout  Uie  season,  dar- 
ing the  years  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
his  elaborate  volumes. 

Mr.  Prescott*  s  mode  of  writing  history  wae 
this :  we  wiU  take  for  example,  his  last  work, 
<*  Philip  the  Second."  He  arranged  in  hie 
study  all  books  and  manuscripts  relating  to 
that  monarch,  which  he  had  been  years  in 
collecting,  at  an  expense  of  many  thousand 
dollars.  They  numbered  three  or  four  hun- 
dred printed  volumes  of  all  sizes.  There 
were  also  some  twenty  thick  folios  of  manu- 
scripts, richly  bound,  which  probably  cost 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  collection, 
though  some  of  the  printed  works  are  exceed- 
ingly rare  and  valuable — the  libraries  and 
bookstores  of  all  Western  Europe,  from  Cadix 
to  Amsterdam  having  been  ransacked  by 
agents  in  search  of  everything  that  could 
throw  light  on  the  history  of  Philip  the  Sec- 
ond. Except  dictionaries  and  other  works 
of  reference,  books  not  specially  relating  to 
the  subject  in  hand  were  excluded  from  the 
study. 

With  his  material  thus  gathered  about  him, 
the  historian  commenced  his  work.  The  sec- 
retary first  read  the  only  English  history  of 
the  King  and  his  reign.  Notes  and  observa- 
tions were  dictated  as  they  were  suggested  by 
the  book.    Having  freshened  his  recollcctionj 
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hj  hearing  this  yolvme  read,  Mr.  Frescott  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  treasures  he  had  col- 
lected. Each  book  was  taken  from  the  shelf 
in  turns  by  the  secretary,  irho  read  aloud  its 
title,  its  table  of  contents,  and  a  few  pages  by 
way  of  specimen  of  its  style  and  character. 
Notes  were  taken  while  this  ezapiinatioB  was 
going  on,  which  were  preserved  for  future 
refiererenoe.  Of  the  three  or  four  hundred 
volumes,  a  great  majority  of  course  proved 
worthless,  being  either  merely  repetitions  or 
compilations  or  translation  of  proceeding  au- 
thors, or  else,  if  original,  without  authority. 
The  number  of  books  of  real  value  would 
thns  be  reduced  down  perhaps  to  a  hundred. 

The  huge  MSS.  were  next  attacked.  These 
had  been  examined  by  a  competent  person, 
who  prepared  a  careful  digest  and  table  of 
contents.  The  secretary  read  this,  and  notes 
were  dictated  as  he  proceeded.  Having  thus 
as  it  were  taken  an  account  of  stock,  and  as- 
certained the  general  character  of  his  mate- 
rials, they  were  next  inspected  in  detail  in 
the  following  manner :  The  first  chapter  of 
Philip  the  Second  contains  an  account  of  the 
abdication  and  last  days  of  his  lather  and 
predecessor,  Charles  the  Fifth.  '  The  secretary 
gathered  around  him  every  volume,  printed 
or  MSS.,  which  contained  anything  about  the 
last  named  monarch.  The  books  are  in  the 
English,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Latin 
languages.  One  by  one  they  were  read  aloud, 
and  copious  notes  were  dictated.  When  eve- 
rything that  related  to  Charles  the  Fifth  had 
thus  been  perused  and  noted,  the  historian 
began  to  compose  his  work,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  to  write  it  —  for  the  process  of 
eomposition  had  of  course  been  going  on  in 
his  mind  during  these  preparatory  labors. 

The  apparatus  used  by  Mr.  Prescott  con- 
sisted of  a  frame  the  sise  of  a  common  sheet 
of  letter  paper,  with  brass  wires  inserted  to 
correspond  with  the  number  of  lines  marked. 


Thin  carbonated  paper  was  used,  and  instead 
of  a  pen  the  writer  employed  a  stylus  with 
an  agate  point.  The  great  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  a  person's  writing  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  whose  vision  is  impaired,  arises  from 
not  knowing  when  the  ink  is  exhausted,  and 
moreover  the  lines  will  be  run  into  one  an* 
other.  Both  difficulties  are  obriated  by  the 
simile  arrangement  just  described.  The 
pages  thus  written  by  Mr.  Prescott  were 
copied  by  the  secretary,  and  read,~that  such 
interlinations,  alterations  and  amendments 
might  be  made,  as  were  needed*  The  mate- 
rials for  the  second  chapter,  on  the  early  life 
of  Philip,  were  next  taken  up,  and  the  same 
process  repeated,  until  the  volume  is  ready 
for  the  printer.  About  six  years  were  devot- 
ed to  the  first  two  volumes  of  Philip  the 
Second,  including  the  preparatory  studies. 
These  volumes  appeared  in  1855,  the  third  of 
the  series  was  issued  within  a  few  weeks,  and 
it  is  understood  that  the  fourth  is  considera- 
bly  advanced. 

The  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  in  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  his  friend,  before  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  thus  referred  to  the  studi- 
ous and  systematic  habits  of  Prescott : 

<*  His  habits  were  methodically  exact ;  re- 
tiring early  and  ever  at  the  same  hour,  he 
arose  early  alike  in  winter  and  summer  at 
the  appointed  moment,  rousing  himself  in- 
stantly, though  in  the  soundest  sleep,  at  the 
first  note  of  his  alarm  bell ;  never  giving  in- 
dulgence to  lassitude  or  delay.  To  the  hours 
which  he  gave  to  his  pursuits  he  adhered  as 
scrupulously  as  possible,  never  lightly  suffer- 
ing them  to  be  interfered  with ;  now  listening 
to  his  reader  ;  now  dictating  what  was  to  be 
written ;  now  using  his  own  eyes  sparingly 
for  reading ;  now  writing  by  the  aid  of  simple 
machinery  devised  for  those  who  are  in  dark- 
ness ;  now  passing  time  in  thoughtfully  re- 
volving his  great  theme. 
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^*  The  excellence  of  his  productions  is,  in 
part,  transparent  to  every  reader.  Compare 
what  he  has  written  with  the  most  of  what 
others  have  left  upon  the  same  subjects,  and 
Prescott's  superiority  beams  upon  you  from 
the  contrast.  The  easy  flow  of  his  language, 
and  the  faultless  lucidity  uf  his  style,  may 
make  the  reader  forget  the  unremitting  toil 
which  the  narrative  has  cost ;  but  the  critical 
inquirer  sees  everywhere  the  fruits  of  investi- 
gations rigidly  pursued,  and  an  impartiality 
and  soundness  of  judgment,  which  give  au- 
thority to  every  statemfent,  and  weight  to 
every  conclusion." 

Mr.  Prescott's  Ubrary  was  adorned  with 
striking  portraits  ef  Ferdinand  and  Isabella — 
of  Columbus  —  of  Don  Sebastian,  King  of 
Portugal — and  of  most  of  the  characters 
that  figure  in  his  histories.  He  possessed 
original  letters  of  Ferdinand,  Isabella,  and 
Charles  Y.,  and  a  piece  of  lace  from  the 
shroud  of  Cortes.  The  historian  did  not 
usually  write  in  his  library,  but  in  a  small 
Toom  ovec  it,  made  very  light  to  meet  the 
wants  of  one  whose  sight  was  imperfect. 
When  fully  prepared  to  write,  Mr.  Prescott's 
daily  task  would  average  about  teven  pages 
of  one  of  his  printed  volumes.  Most  persons 
would  complain  if  they  were  daily  compelled 
to  copy  seven  pages  from  those  charming 
books. 

The  thirteen  volumes  which  comprise  Mr. 
Prescott's  works  are  noble  monuments  to  his 
life  of  labor  and  study.  With  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts  oonoeming  their  preparation,  as 
above  given,  who  will  not  say  all  honor  to 
the  memory  of  the  man  whose  patient  toil, 
careful  training,  rare  scholarship,  and  heroic 
devotion,  produced  the  Histories  of  Ferdi- 
jumd  and  Isabella,  the  Conquests  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  and  the  Reign  of  Philip  the  Sec- 
ond I — Boiton  Daily  Transcript,  Ftbrnary  M^ 
IU9. 


Wot  the  Schoolmai^ter. 
The  Book  of  Life* 

BY  THOMAS  PECXHAM  EODXAN. 

A  BOOK  in  three  yolumes  to  every  eye 
Truth,  Beauty,  and  Glory  displays,  — 

It  is  written  for  men  by  their  Father  on  high,  — 
His  Word,  and  His  Works,  and  Hie  Ways. 

Ever  read  in  these  volumes  and  you  will  be  wise 

And  useful  and  happy  even  here ; 
And  wonders  of  joy  now  too  bright  for  your  cyea 

In  the  blessed  hereafter  appear. 

Revelation,  Creation,  and  Providence  join 

To  show  us  our  Father  above : 
In  the  dome  of  our  being  these  lights  ever  shine, 
And  He  who  displays  them  is  Love. 


Faeing  Toots. 


If  there  is  one  thing  that,  more  than  any 
other,  is  impressed  upon  our  mind  when  we 
look  upon  the  real  condition  of  our  schools, 
it  is  the  consciousness  that  the  positive,  and 
and  independent,  and  certain  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  our  pupils,  is  below  the  usual  esti- 
mate formed  of  it,  not  only  by  parents  and 
friends,  but  even  by  the  teachers  themselves. 
In  other  words,  our  pupils  do  n't  know  so 
much  as  they  have  the  credit  of  knowing. 
This  false  estimate '  might  be  a  harmless,  aa 
well  as  a  pleasing  delusion,  were  it  not  for 
the  sad  oonsoquences  which  such  a  delusion 
biings  upon  our  schools.  But,  before  detail- 
ing these  consequences,  let  as  look  at  the 
facts  and  the  causes. 

The  fact  that  our  pupils  have  acquired  less 
than  they  are  generally  supposed  to  know, 
is  usually  attested  whenever  an  intelligent 
stranger  hears  a  class  recite ;  whenever  a  pu- 
pil passes  from  one  school  and  joins  another ; 
whenever  a  new  teacher  enters  a  school-room  \ 
whenever  a  school  is  examined  by  written  or 
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printed  questions,  not  made  by  the  teacher ; 
wheneyer  a  boy,  taken  from  school,  attempts 
to  apply  his  knowledge  in  the  counting-room  } 
wheneTer,  in  short,  anything  occfirs  to  dis-* 
tnrb  the  routine  of  the  school- room,  or  to 
throw  the  pupil  on  his  own  resources.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  single  case  in  which  printed 
questions  hare  been  employed  for  the  exami* 
nation  of  candidates  for  admission  to  a  school 
of  higher  grade,  in  which  there  has  not  been 
A  general  disappointment  at  the  result.  Such, 
I  renture  to  say,  is  the  testimony  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  Normal  and  High  Schools  of  the 
State,  in  regard  to  examining  candidates  for 
admission  to  these  schools.  The  yery  pupils 
who  haye  just  participated  in  a  successful 
and  splendid  examination,  at  the  close  of 
their  former  school,  come,  loaded  with  the 
praises  of  school  committee  and  friends,,  to  be 
disappointed  and  chagrined  by  their  most 
proyoking  and  unaccountable  blunders  in 
passing  the  trying  ordeal  of  an  examination, 
in  which  they  are  thrown  back  upon  their 
real  attainments  and  their  positiye  and  inde- 
pendent knowledge. 

I  am  conyineed  that  the  pride  of  the  com* 
munity  would  be  somewhat  wounded  if  the 
plain  and  simple  fitcts,  in  the  case  in  question, 
could  be  brought  before  the  public. 

Secondly,  let  us  inquire  for  the  causes  of 
this  oyer-estimate  of  the  acquirements  cf  our 
pupils. 

First,  the  Interests  of  committees,  parents, 
teachers,  pupils,  all  combine  to  giye  the  most 
iayorable  representation  of  the  success  of  our 
schools.  No  one  is  interested  on  the  other 
side.  Our  schools  are  general  objects  of  af- 
fection and  pride.  Almost  no  one  is  willing 
to  traduce  them.  They  are  justly  becoming, 
more  and  more,  the  objects  of  the  highest  in- 
terest to  the  man  who  loyes  his  country  and 
his  race.  The  whole  tide  of  interest  and  feel- 
ing setting  thus  in  one  direction,  is  it  strange 


that  the  public  judgment  should  be  cartied 
out  of  the  channel  of  sober  truth } 

Again,  the  routine  of  the  school-room  is  sO 
soon  learned  by  the  intelligetit  pupil,  that* 
falling  into  the  line  of  march,  he  appears  to 
move  like  a  well  trained  soldier,  when  in  truth 
he  is  only  marching  as  he  does,  because  the 
rest  do  the  same.  He  soon  learns  the  teach- 
er's kind  and  suggestive  way  of  putting  ques* 
tions.  He  soon  learns  that  the  same  kind  of 
questions  tecur  from  day  to  day.  He  soon 
perceires  that  the  teacher's  mind  runs  to-day 
in  the  same  channel  in  which  it  ran  yesterday, 
and  thus  he  knows  what  to  anticipate,  and 
makes  the  supply  meet  the  demand.  I  haye 
heard  of  text-books,  in  the  margin  of  which 
were  written,   by   the  kind-hearted  student 

who  used  the  book  in  the  preceding  year, 
friendly  hints  to  his  successor  in  ownership, 

in  regard  to  the  proceedings  on  the  part  of 
the  professor.  One  note  may  read  **Here 
comes  in  the  story  of  the  identity  of  a  jack-* 
knife."  Another  may  forewarn  him  oi  '*  the 
laughable  account  ol  the  man  who  didn't  be« 
lieye  in  witches."  At  this  last  point  the 
roguish  fellow  circulates  a  note  in  his  classi 
assuring  his  class-mates  of  what  is  coming, 
and  urging  them  not  to  laugh.  In  due  order 
the  story  is  told  —  the  professor  is  in  his  best 
humor,  he  knows  he  is  doing  finely,  and  shall 
bring  down  the  house.  He  prepares  to  join 
in  the  fun,  throws  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
and  giyes  full  yent  to  his  feelings ;  —  when, 
lo,  the  yery  rogues  who  almost  proyoked  him 
with  deafening  applause  at  the  last  indiffer- 
ent story,  now  witness  his  crowning  effort 
without  the  slightest  emotion.  What  did  it 
mean  ?  Why,  simply  this,  that  the  professor, 
like  too  many  other  teachers,  had  trayeled  so 
long  in  the  same  track,  that  his  students 
knew  precisely  where  he  would  put  his  foot 
down  next,  and  prepared  themseWea  for  the 
ereBt* 
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We  believe  that  teacbetsUe  not  gcfeiex^illj 
Aware  bow  many  perfectly  seedless  questkms 
tbey  ask,  —  needless,  because  their  pupils 
haye  long  since  heaid  them  again  and  again, 
imd  are  really  hungry  for  something  new. 
We  have  detected  ourselyes,  we  confess,  in 
wasting  our  time  in  asking  questions  which 
we  know  our  pupils  could  answer,  and  in  re- 
gard to  which  they  needed  no  more  instruc* 
lion.  We  did  it  from  habit.  We  forgot  the 
past  for  the  time,  and  simply  repeated  the 
past.  We  are  not  olgecting  to  reviews,  but 
we  simply  object  to  "vain  repetitions^"  •— to 
tlat  listless  mode  of  teaching  in  which  the 
teacher  works  like  a  mule  in  a  mill>  walking 
the  same  unvarying  round,  day  after  day,  till 
his  pupils  learn  the  step  and  need  but  little 
effort  to  keep  up  with  their  instructor.  Such 
«  teacher  is  not  himself  aware  how  sadly  his 
pupils  will  fail  when  thrown  upon  their  inde- 
pendent resources,  or  when  any  event  breaks 
the  routine  of  the  school-room* 

Public  examinations  of  our  schools  often 
delude  all  who  witness  them.  Many  causes 
then  conspire  to  tinge  everything  with  the 
brightest  colors.  The  teacher,  however  hon- 
est, then  feels  at  liberty  to  show  the  fairest 
side  of  things.  His  reputation  is  at  stake. 
His  school  is  to  be  compaxed  with  others. 
He  can  hardly  feel  it  his  duty  to  expose  the 
defects  of  his  pupils.  He  is  loth  to  ask  ques» 
tlons  which  he  fears  cannot  be  answered.  He 
does  not  believe  it  his  duty  to  give  prominence 
to  his  poorest  scholais.  The  committee,  too, 
sympathize  with  the  school*  They  almost  al* 
ways  flatter.  They  sometimes  nearly  shock 
us  with  praise  which  we  know  to  be  unde* 
served.  But  the  spectators,  who,  perhaps, 
have  not  had  a  good  opportunity  to  judge 
correctly  for  themselves,  believe  the  most  flat- 
tering words  and  repeat  them  in  the  neigh- 
bofhood.  Thus  the  delusion  spreads,  till  the 
eommtndty  woaden  at  the  wtonitking  pro* 


gress  x>f  our  modem  sthools.  Old  people* 
with  a  sigh,  lament  the  ignorance  in  wfaSteh 
they  were  reared,  and  bless  their  stars  for  tlie 
richabd  wonderfhl  advantages  which  th«tr 
descendants  are  permitted  to  ei^oy.  Fa^^ 
indeed,  be  it  frtMn  us  to  \mdervalue  these  aidt- 
vantages,  which  we  know  are  great  and  pre- 
cious; we  only  wish  to  guard  against  tlw 
evils  of  grossly  over-estimating  them. 

Again,  there  are  causes  of  a  more  latent 
eharacter,  which  tend  to  delude  the  friends  ot 
OUT  schools  in  regard  to  the  real  attainments 
of  our  children.  Prompting  in  classes  is  an 
evU,  we  mistrust,  more  widely  spread  than 
almost  any  one  is  aware  of.  There  are  so 
many  modes  of  prompting ;  it  can  be  douB  so 
silently,  that  it  is  a  shrewd  teacher  who  expels 
the  practice^  in  aU  its  forms,  from  his  classes ; 
whilst  we  suspect  there  are  not  a  few  teach* 
ers  whose  Indiferent  pupils  often  rely  almost 
wholly  upon  their  more  intelligent  classmates, 
in  the  recitation  seats,  for  their  success  in 
reciting.  We  have  witnessed  a  recitation  in 
which  pupils  actually  kept  their  books  open 
before  them.  While  the  teacher  is,  perhaps^ 
diligently  searching  for  a  new  question,  the 
pupil  is  as  diligently  searching  for  the  answer* 
Such  a  pupil  may  make  a  fine  show  with  a 
very  small  stock  of  knowledge.  We  might 
also  refer  to  the  great  amount  of  aid  which 
pupils  derive,  especially  in  the  mathematics 
and  classics,  fh>m  older  and  more  advanced 
schoolmates,  from  published  translations, 
from  manuscripts  left  by  former  classes,  from 
parents  and  friends  at  home,  from  working 
by  rules  which  are  not  understood,  fh>m  solv» 
ing  problems  by  rote  or  -imitation  of  some 
other  solution,  fh)m  keys  and  notes,  fh>m  al- 
most any  source  except  original,  independent, 
patient  thought.  All  these  aids  tend  to  give 
too  flattering  an  aspect  to  the  condition  of  a 
school.  Even  our  colleges  are  not  free  from 
these  evasions  of  study  and  reflection.  Trans* 
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lations  buttoned  up  under  the  student's  coat, 
—  leayes  torn  from  a  forbidden  work  and 
incorporated,  by  mudlage,  into  the  student's 
text-book,  —  solutions  of  problems,  or  leaves 
firom  the  Geometry  or  Calculus,  appearing 
just  nt  the  right  time  through  a  hole  in  the 
floor,  at  the  yery  feet  of  the  anxious  student, 
who  relies  for  success  upon  his  friend  in  the 
cellar ;  —  artful,  cunning  derices,  which  none 
but  college  students  can  inyent,  all  conduce 
to  set  off  a  class  with  borrowed  ornaments 
and  to  Tarnish  oyer  the  real  defects  which  a 
want  of  study  and  thought  haye  produced. 

Lastly,  the  eyils  of  oyer-estimating  the 
actual  proficiency  of  our  schools,  are  so  ob- 
noxiona  that  we  need  only  to  refer  to  them. 

Hrst,  and  most  patent,  is  the  evil  of  re- 
moving pupils  from  their  schools  to  places  of 
business,  under  the  impression  that  their  edu- 
cation is  thoroughly  attained,  when,  in  fact, 
it  is  as  yet  but  well  begun.  This  evil  is,  per* 
haps,  the  greatest  which  our  schools  suffer, 
and  it  will  not  be  suppressed  until  teachers 
and  committees  face  the  facts,  and  dare  to  dis- 

dose  the  precise  truth.  Better  that  there  be 
no  examinations  than  that  the  community 

should  be  decayed  and  deluded.  Better  that 
OUT  schools  should  lose  their  eclat,  than  that 
our  children  should  not  be  educated  to  think, 
to  labor,  to  rely  upon  their  own  intellectual 
powers.  If  the  parents  of  our  pupils  knew 
just  how  poorly  and  how  well  their  children 
were  educated,  they  would  often  allow  them 
to  remain  longer  in  our  schools.  We  should 
then  have  more  classeif  than  we  now  have 
which  would  not  need  to  be  lifted  along  by 
the  toUsome  labor  of  the  teacher.  We  open- 
ly confess  it,  more  than  half,  of  our  own 
pupils  are  wading  in  water  that  is  too  deep 
for  them.  They  have  entered  our  lehool  too 
early  by  a  faJl  year.  They  are  studying 
Algebra,  for  example,  'but  do  not  well  com- 
prehend Arithmetic.     To  apply  the  whip  of 


reproof,  or  the  spur  of  ambition,  is  of  little 
sendee ;  the  real  difficulty  is  that  they  cannot 
draw  the  load.  They  have  not  thought 
enough.  They  feel  their  need,  and  grope 
about  for  aid.  We  repeat  it;  this  is  only 
true  of  a  part  of  our  pupils,  but  this  part  is 
far  too  large.  We  are  mortified  at  the  smaU 
number  of  our  pupils  who  master  the  mor«  < 
difficult  parts  of  our  course  of  study  by  rely- 
ing on  their  own  powers.  Under  a  false 
notion  of  their  real  attainments,  these  pupils 
have  been  urged  along,  almost  always  pursu- 
ing some  study  which  is  too  difficult  for  themi 
almost  never  experiencing  the  delight  of  hay- 
ing done  one  hard  thing,  of  having  solved 
one  real  difficulty,  without  help. 

The  evil  in  question  is,  we  fear,  increasing* 
The  time  forsooth,  is  approaching  when  new 
modes  of  instruction  and  improvements  in 
our  school  books  shall  be  such  that  our  child- 
ren wiU  be  educated  at  a  much  earlier  age 
than  now,  and  almost  without  the  labor  of 
thought.  The  time  of  going  afoot  shall  cease, 
and  every  boy  shall  ride ;  the  text-book  shall 
be  his  coach  and  the  teacher  his  horse. 

Other  evils  might  be  mentioned,  •—  evils  to 
the  health  of  mind  and  body,  arising  from 
advancing  pupils  to  higher  studies  before 
they  are  mentally  or  physically  able  to  pursue 
them ;  evils  to  the  moral  nature  by  pretend- 
ing to  know  more  than  one  does  know ;  evils 
to  intellectual  habits,  by  early  indulging  tha 
mind  in  superficial  modes  of  study ;  evils  to 
character,  by  cultivating,  in  youth,  the  habit 
of  dependence  upon  others  for  aid,  and  thus 
failing  to  secure  that  true  independence  of 
mind  and  self-reliance,  which  are  worth  more 
to  a  man  than  all  that  he  can  borrow  from  all 
the  libraries  in  the  world.  We  view  with 
pleasure  the  pride  wfth  which  the  eommxantf 
looks  upon  our  schools;  hot,  in  order  to 
warrant  that  pride,  let  us  not  be  &lse  to  fidel- 
ity nor  conceal  the  truth*    If  the  parents  are 
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deceived,  it  b  our  duty  to  tindaceive  them. 
If  our  pupils  are  not  as  proficient  as  they 
arc  thought  to  be,  it  is  our  duty  to  face  the 
facts  and  let  the  truth  be  known.  No  per- 
manent advantage  can  come  from  conceal- 
ment of  the  truth.  But  when  the  truth  is 
fully  known  and  embraced  by  the  communityi 
a  better  era,  for  the  feithful  teacher,  will  have 
cpme«  Our  labors  will  be  more  satisfactory, 
because  our  pupils  will  be  pursuing  only  those 
studies  which  they  are  capable  of  compre- 
hending. Our  schools  will  be  elevated  in 
character,  because  our  best  scholars  will  re- 
main longer  under  our  tuition.  Instead  of 
iafemts,  we  shall  teach  boys  and  girls ;  instead 
of  small  boys  and  girls,  our  «  back  seats*' 
will  be  filled  with  young  men  and  young 
women.  Fiction  will  give  place  to  fact ;  pre*> 
tence,  to  knowledge ;  translation  and  keys,  to 
the  text  and  the  blackboard ;  and  glorifica- 
tion and  eclat,  to  successful  labor,  and  sober 
satisfaction  and  content. — Mau,  Teacher, 


The  Two  Bohoolfl. 


Here  is  a  fine  account  of  a  visit  to  two 
schools,  which  we  insert  for  the  especial  bene- 
fit of  the  pedagogues  and  pedagogoguses  who 
chance  to  look  at  these  pages.  It  is  irom  The 
Teacher's  Assistant,  an  excellent  book  for 
teachers,  published  by  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co., 
Boston: 

<*  TALK  KOT  MtTCH  K0&  LOUD. 

•<  It  is  a  very  common  error  with  young 
teachers,  that  they  talk  too  much  and  too 
loud  ; — and  wherever  you  meet  with  one  of 
these  garrulous  and  noisy  teachers,  you  will 
be  sure  to  find  a  disorderly  school.  Let  us 
call  at  two  schools  and  notice  the  difference. 
Here  is  a  school  Of  fifty  pupils,  kept  by  Miss 
Matilda  Captious  Fussy.  The  pupils  are 
nearly  all  untidy  in  appearance,  inattentive 
to  lessons,  disorderly,  and  noisy,— whisper- 


ing, and  constantly  asking  unimportant  qnes* 
tions  of  the  teacher.  It  is  a  sort  of  '  Bedlam 
let  loose.'  But  the  children  are  not  the  only 
actors.  Listen  to  the  teacher,  who,  in  loud 
and  petulant  tones,  and  in  rapid  succession, 
thus  speaks : —  <  We  must  have  less  noise, 
scholars/  *  You  are  the  worst  set  of  children. 
I  ever  saw.'  *  Sit  down,  Mary.'  *  John, 
did  n't  I  tell  you  not  to  whisper  }'  <  Susan, 
what  are  you  doing  ?'  *  Sarah,  I've  told  yoa 
twenty  times  that  you  must  n't  look  out  of 
the  window,  and  you  don't  mind  one  word  1 
say.'  <  Peter,  did  n't  I  tell  you  I  should  pun- 
ish you  if  you  did  that  again  }  You'll  get  it 
by  and  by.'  <  Thomas,  what  are  you  out  of 
your  seat  for  ?  If  you  don't  mind  better,  I 
shall  punish  you.'  And  thus  it  continues 
through  the  livelong  day, — the  teacner  noisily 
issuing  meaningless  orders  and  threats,  the 
pupils  hearing  them  as  they  would  the  whist- 
ling winds.  The  room  is  unswept  and  in  dis- 
order ;  the  teacher,  slovenly  in  her  personal 
appearance,  and  unlovely  and  forbidding  in 
look  and  manner.  All  is  discord, — no  disci- 
pline, no  true  teaching,  no  good  habits.  The 
classes  are  called  upon  to  recite  without  any 
seeming  regard  to  time  or  manner ;  they  move 
noisily  and  dilatorily  to  the  recitation  seat ; 
their  answers  are  indistinct,  and  mostly  im- 
perfect ;  there  is  an  entire  heart]  essness  and 
heedlessness  about  every  exercise  and  evety 
effort. 

"  We  have  stopped  long  enough, — let  as 
pass  along.  Here  we  come  to  another  school, 
of  the  same  size,  kept  by  Miss  Mary  Cheerful 
Method.  We  enter,  and  are  greeted  by  the 
teacher's  pleasant  smile,  welcoming  us  to  her 
school.  She  looks  pleasant  and  happy ;  the 
room  is  a  model  of  neatness  and  order  ;  the 
pupils  look  cheerful  and  industrious,  each  ear- 
nestly attending  to  his  lessons.  There  is  no 
whispering,  no  useless  questioning,  no  confii- 
sion;   cheerful  quietneu    and  well-ordered 
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industiy  meet  the  eve  on  every  hand.  The 
teacher  sajra  but  little,  and  every  rexniirk  is 
made  in  that  pleasant  and  subdued  tone  which 
is  Bure  to  be  heard  and  regarded.  ^  The  still, 
small  voice'  is  readily  heard,  .and  promptly 
obeyed.  AVhen  the  classes  ire  called  to  re- 
cite, they  take  th«ir  places  with  alacrity,  and 
without  noise ;  ttnd,  as  we  might  expect,  the 
'lessons  are  well  committed  and  distinctly  re- 
trited.  It  is  in  all  respects  a  pleasant  and  well- 
managed  school.  And  do  you  not  see  that, 
in  each  school,  as  was  the  teacher,  so  were 
the  pupils  }  I  trust  you  have  learned  a  use- 
ful lesson  from  these  visits^  and  that  you  will 
not  hesitate  which  of  the  two  to  take  as  your 
model." 


For  the  SehOolmMter. 
IiBiBent  for  thc^  Old  Tree^ 

VT  ANKII  aUXABBTH. 

2t  stood  alone»  in  stately  ptide, 

The  grand  and  noble  tree, 
Its  mighty  arms  bad  stretched  aloft 

Mere  than  «  century, 
And  still  as  fair  and  green  h  spread 

In  beauty  to  the  sun, 
Bat  lo,  the  spoiler's  hand  is  there,. 

The  old  tree's  work  is  done. 

And  must  it  fall,  and  must  it  fait  ? 

It's  braved  a  hundred  years. 
Heedless  alike  of  tempests  wild, 

Of  sunshine,  or  of  tears. 
And  must  it  fall  ?    The  mandate's  past, 

A  Median  decree ; 
And  Tain  are  all  the  pleadings  now^ 
•To  spare  the  ancient  tree. 

With  lordly  strength  and  beauty  crowned, 

The  monarch  of  the  field 
Must  bend  his  mighty  forehead  low, 

His  powerful  scepter  yield. 
Ko  more  the  night  winds'  dismal  tones 

That  proud  form  will  defy, 


No  more  protect  the  tears  of  dew 
When  noontide  heat  draws  nigh. 

Methinks  I  hear  the  wild  birds  now 

A  moumftil  re_quiem  chant. 
For  they  have  lost  a  resting  place 

Within  a  fav'rite  haunt ; 
Oft  with  their  morning  songs  of  praise 

The  leafy  boughs  were  filled, 
In  vain  the  listener  '11  wait  to  hear. 

That  spot  fore'er  is  stilled. 

I  oft  in  childhood's  sunny  days 

Have  'neath  its  branches  plajred, 
And  fondly  hoped  in  coming  years 

To  rest  in  its  green  shade, 
And  dearly  loved  to  gaze  upon 

its  ^reading  beauties  &ir. 
But  now  I  sadly  turn  away, 

For  ruin  hfeis  been  there. 

Farewell,  old  tree,  had  I  the  power 

Still  should  thy  noble  form 
Through  an  uncounted  century. 

Have  braved  each  wintry  stormy 
As  proudly  should  thy  green  crown  waved 

When  I  in  dust  was  laid^ 
And  future  generations  rest     * 

Within  thine  ancient  shmdew 


Per  ttn  Sehoolmaster. 
Xetter  f^om  Boberi  Allyn. 

CtNciNNATi,  O.,  Jan.  10,  I860* 

t)£AK   ScBOOLUASTKlt : 

^or  several  months  this  old  friend  has  been 
only  a  semi-occasional  at  my  new  domiciL  I 
know  not  whj-,  and  have  no  conjectures  to 
waste.  But  to-day  the  January  number  for 
1860  came ;  and  with  a  trembling  hand  I 
turned  the  leaves  to  see  if  there  was  a  confirm- 
ation or  denial  of  what  had  reached  me  as  a 
rumor  —  the  death  of  Daka.  Pond  Colbubn.. 
Too  true,  alas,  had  been  the  sad  tale.  Rumor,, 
for  once,  was  truthful,  and  a  bearer  of  very 
evil  tidings.  I  was  in  my  school  oflice,  and  I 
could  not  refrain  the  tribute  of  a  passing  tear^ 
as  I  read  the  dreaded  confirmation  of  mj^ 
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fears;  for  he,  the  atdent  lover  ef  mj  own 
favorite  work,  the  genial  friend  of  other  years, 
the  companion  of  many  a  cheetful  joumey» 
the  faithful,  energetic  eo-laboret  for  many  a 
month,  the  assistant  at  many  an  institute,  and 
really  the  life  and  soul  of  them  too;   he, 
the  noble-hearted,  earnest-minded,  the  tfte- 
•ouled,  and  the  strong-handed  to  itid  a  Mend, 
is  no  more.      Death  is  always  sudden^  and 
always  affecting,  even  that  of  the  least  emi- 
nent and  useful.     But  here  is  death  without 
a  warning,  as  a  flash  of  lightning  from  a  clear 
sky,  and  that  of   one  already  eminent  and 
very  useful ;  and  he  was  still  young  —  scarce- 
ly beyond  the  meridian  of  life's  natural  jour- 
ney.   Death  is  always  affecting,  even  when  it 
comes  to  those  who  are  unknown,  and   as 
much  like  other  men  as  are  the  separate  and 
individual  white  beans  of  any  barrel  in  the 
merchant's  store.     But  here  was  a  man  al- 
ready widely  known   among  teachers    and 
educational  men,  a  man  who  was  so  mark- 
ed and  individualissed  as  to  be  felt  among 
his  fellows,  like  an  increasing  fire  amid   a 
hemisphere  of  icebergs,  and  he  is  removed  in 
an  instant,  without  a  last  word  or  a  single 
glance  of  the  eye  to  encourage  and  enspirit 
€ko9e  of  us  whom  he  has  left. 

How  many  men  and  teachers,  to  human 
twisdom*  could  have  been  spared  more  easily 
tthasL  bei  And  how  many  a  heart  will  sink 
.at  the  ithought  that  he  will  be  seen,  and  heard, 
.and/el^no  more  in  the  great  field  which  so 
much  needs  exactly  such  laborers,  and  which 
Jie  was  so  ably  Mod  skillfully  cultivating  ? 

His  mind  was  truly  a  teaching  mind,  and 
yet  there  was  AOti  About  his  manners  And  his 

^personal  appearance,  mdj  thing  of  the  pedant 

.or  of  the  pedagogue.  He  was  strictly  a  radi' 
eal  thinker  in  his  profession ;  that  is,  he  went 
down  in  all  his  thoughts  to  the  very  roots  of 

AhingSy  and  sought  out  their  primary  elements. 

:Hi£. analysis  of  ideas  to  be  .communicated,  Ox 


truths  to  be  mastered,  of  principles  to  be  o6m-< 
prehende'd,  and  of  objections  to  be  enforced/ 
was  rigid,  thorough,  and  always  complete^ 
It  might  have  been  called  merciless.    Like  the 
knife  of  the  sui^on,  it  went  cutting  through 
flesh  and  nerve,  throtigh  fiber  and  sinew,  to 
the  veff  center  of  the  life  tt  whatever  it  took 
in  hand<    He  must  know  the  simple  elements 
of  the  thought  or  idea,  whatever  it  might  be* 
and  he  could  never  be  sidisfied  till  he  knew 
;  the  whole  of  the  compound  in  all  its  primary 
Iparticles.    Especially  was  thiv  analytic  power 
in  him'  Men  wften  he  had  a  trttth  to  present  to 
a  class/    Almobt  intuitively,  then,  wonid  he 
seize  vpbii  Hhe  ultimate  fKcts,  and  though 
they  might  seem  invisible  atoms  ta  more  ob« 
tuse  minds,  yet  h^w  easily  eould  he  magn^ 
them,  so  that  they  should  be  seen  distinett 
and  cause  dU  to  wonder  why  they  had  nevieir 
seen  them  before.    Those  who  have  heard  him 
at  a  teacher's  institute  analyze  the  facts  of 
arithmetic  or  geography  wiH  knonv  what  Is 
here  meant. 

But  his  power  of  synthesis  watf  almost  or 
quite  as  marvelous  as  that  of  rigid  analyais^ 
After  having  resolved  an  idea  or  a  priMsiple 
into  its  simple  constituent  elements,  he  would,' 
as  by  magic,  recombine  these  elements  kito^ 
their  compound  form  once  more  and  bring 
forth  from  what  seemed,  under  the  analytier 
process,  totally  distinct  and  separate  things, 
a  harmonious  whole}  and  all  this  in  such  » 
manner  as  to  make  it  an  impossibility  to  for- 
get what  he  would  thue  teach*     It  is  thia 
power  to  analyze  and  to  recombinethat  forma 
the  excellent  teacher ;  and  vuch  was  Mr.  Col* 
bum.    His  analysis  was  always  according  to' 
the  method  of  nature,  and  was  therefore  phi* 
losophical  and  satisfactory ;  and  the  synthesio 
was  that  of  a  workman  who  knew  the  exact 
nature  and  power  of  all  his  materials,  and 
who  was  never  at  a  loss  how  to  arrange  and 
combine  them. 
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All  his  clasB  instructions  —  and  few  men  of 
Ids  age  had  taught  more  classes  ~>- und  his 
writings  and  published  books  -^  atod  these  are 
«ot  few  nor  unimportant  —^  exhibit  both  these 
■faigular  and  Tery  use^il  i^ualities^  In  this 
Respect  he  was  a  model,  and  his  books  are 
«l80  models.  To  see,  and  hear,  and  feel  him 
it  an  institute  was  truly  a  privilege,  and  not 
ttany  teachers  who  enjoyed  such  a  privilege 
Win  be  Tery  likely  to  forget  him,  ot  cease  to 
Tproftt  by  what  they  then  learned. 

But  he  was  more  than  a  mere  professional 
'teacher.    He  was  a  maA  besides,     fiis  social 
^qualitiea  were  of  a  very  high  order.    If  to 
listen  to  his  analysis  of  truths  and  principles, 
^end  to  be  instructed  and  edified  by  his  syn- 
desis of  the  fragments  of  science  into  beau- 
tifiil  and  harmonious  systems,  was  a  treat 
Worth  a  rational  man's  while,  assuredly  it 
was  no  less  a  treat  to  go  with  him  when  the 
work  of  the  day  was  done,  and  be  delighted 
\rith  his  playful  wit,  his  genial  humor,  and 
%iB  sprightly  conTersation.     In  this  land  -of 
^e  setting  sun,  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
|>iace  where  they  occur];ed,  it  is  with  a  reftned 
^delight  that  I  still  remember  the  days  at  the 
Institutes,  and  the  evenings  in  social  etgoy- 
Inent,  spent  in  Rhode  Island,  in  New  Hamp- 
•hire,  and  in  Newfersey,  with  him  and  others 
whom  I  could,  but  Will  not  name. 

As  a  teacher  he  Was  ktnd^  knowing  that  be 
himseif  possessed  tlie  nature  and  many  of  the 
Hnftrmities  of  his  pupils,  and  therefore  he  was 
always  c(mdid€<rate  and  loving^  patient  and 
forbearing,  though  firm  and  energetic,  even 
exacting  and  unyielding,  always,  however,  at 
the  proper  time.  But  the  'great  elements  of 
Ins  success  were  his  unbounded  enthusiasm 
in  his  ehoten  —  not  accidental  nor  forced  upon 
Um  -^  profession,  his  thorough  and  complete 
mnalytac  power,  hiis  i&mplicity,  truthfulness, 
und  his  capatiicy  for  almost  interminable  repe- 
tition.    Bis  scholws  always  frii  hU  warm 


heart  in  every  thing  that  he  undertook,  and  it-, 
did  not  often  fail  to  put  life  into  the  dullest. 
They  knew  that  he  taught  for  the  love  of  it, 
and  not  for  the   pecuniary   considerations. 
They  knew,  at  the  first  glance  of  his  eye, 
that  a  truthful  soul  was  looking  at  them,  and 
they  began  to  grow  into  that  same  image  of 
truth.    And  they  soon  found  out  practically 
that  what  could  not  be  remembered  by  once 
learning  or  telling>  could  be  both  mastered 
imd  memorized  by  learning  or  telling  a  thou- 
sand times,  and  they  grew  to  be  patient  under 
that  process  of  continual  repetition  which  is 
said  to  wear  away  even  stones. 

But  t  have  no  time  at  this  weary  hour,  af- 
ter the  toils  of  a  day  crowded  with  busiuesi^ 
to  sketch  the  character  i>f  Dana  P.  CoLsusir 
as  it  should  be  sketched.  His  unseUbh  en- 
thusiasm, his  keen,  philosophical  acumen  fov 
anaiyrfs  and  synthesis,  his  shrewd  and  patient 
power  of  observation,  his  calm  and  alway» 
triumphant  energy,  his  exact  habits  of  ordes 
and  method,  his  remarkable  powers  both  of 
memoi^  and  imagination,  ought  to  be  painted 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  teaching,  and 
who  eught  to  follow  his  example  and  catch 
thto  spirit  of  his  life.  His  fertility  and  apt- 
ness <of  illustration  should  by  no  means  be 
forgotten,  for  by  it  he  both  won  applause, 
and  fastened  many  a  truth  in  a  slow  mind, 
where  it  will  germinate  long  after  he  is  dead. 

But  he  is  gone.  His  words  were  excellent 
lessons,  and  his  life  was  by  far  a  better  one. 
All  unfinished  lie  his  great  plans  of  useful- 
ness, but  not  therefore  are  they  uninfluential* 
In  the  beginning,  almost,  of  a  noble  career  if 
he  cut  down,  but  not  without  fruit  has  he 
fallen.  For  he  had,  during  more  than  a  half 
score  of  years,  been  sowing  abundantly  the 
best  of  seed  in  the  hearts  of  the  youth.  May 
his  life-lesson  teach  us  who  are  left ;  may  it 
stimulate  to  successful  imitation  those  whom 
he  so  gently  and  nobly  instructed,  and  in^ 
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spire  many  who  shall  only  hear  of  his  yirtues, 
to  a  career  nobler  even  than  his,  because  he 
has  lived  and  illustrated  tho  teachers  work  ! 

Many  are  the  towns  of  New  England,  and 
many  are  the  cities  and  towns  in  all  the  land, 
especially  in  the  great  West,  where  his  work 
has  already  produced  fruit,  and  from  the 
shoots  thus  planted  and  grown  there  is 
abundant  promise  of  a  rich  harvest. 

He  lived  unselfishly,  and  has,  no  doubt, 
met  his  reward.  Will  not  his  pupils  and 
friends  strive  to  be  nobler  and  labor  more  dil- 
igently  now  he  has  gone,  that  they  may  all 
together  accomplish  the  work  which  he  so 
successfullly  began  but  necessarily  left  un- 
finished } 

I  could  not  do  less  than  write  a  word, 
though  very  hastily  and  in  weariness.      I 
trust,  dear  Schoolmasteb,  I  have  Aof  too 
much  troubled  you  or  your  readers. 
Adieu, 

ROBT.  ALLYN. 


Parental  Responsibility  in  Relation  to 
SohoolB  and  Teachers. 

BT  &EV.  THOMAS  SHBPABD,  I>.  iT. 

Pew  parents  are  fully  aware  of  the  in^n- 
ence  they  are  continually  exerting  for  good  or 
for  evil  upon  the  ^hools,  provided  for  the 
instruction  and  government  of  their  children. 
It  having  been  my  lot  for  nearly  two  score  of 
years  to  act  as  a  supervisor  of  popular  edu- 
cation in  its  primary  departments,  and  having 
been  often  brought  into  a  collision  with  the 
injudicious  interference  of  parental  ignorance 
and  partiality  with  the  authority  of  teachers, 
find  the  due  subordination  and  hnprovement 
of  their  children,  I  feel  constrained  to  present 
a  few  thoughts  as  the  result  of  my  expeiience 
as  a  parent,  and  my  observation  as  an  over- 
eeer,  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  it  may 
eoncem. 


To  every  reflecting  parent,  that  must  be  s 
moment  of  deep  anxiety,  when,  for  the  first 
time,  the  child  leaves  the  quietness  of  the 
nursery,  and  the  retirement  of  the  domestic 
play- ground,  for  the  untried  discipline  of  the 
crowded  school-room,  and  the  clamor  and 
jostle  of  the  recess  diversions.  Hitherto  the 
child  has  been  secluded  in  a  great  measure 
from  those  evil  communications  which  seem 
to  spring  up  ftpontaneously  among  the  con- 
gregated masses  even  in  childhood.  But  now 
he  must  launch  his  little  barque  upon  that 
perilou'  ocean  amid  the  dangers  of  which,  it 
is  the  will  of  Providence  that  he  should  spend 
his  life. 

Since,  therefore,  the  fearful  experiment 
must  be  made  sooner  or  latter,  my  first  word 
of  counsel  to  the  anxious  parent,  is,  use  your 
best  efibrts  to  secure  for  your  child  the  servi- 
ces of  the  ablest  teacher,  both  as  it  respecte 
discipline  and  instruction.  By  the  ablest 
teachef ,  I  mean  the  one  which  is  most  compe- 
tent to  exert  upon  your  child  the  best  influ- 
ence, physically,  intellectually,  and  morally. 
And  if  your  efforts  shall  prove  in  a  good  de- 
gree successful,  whether  it  be  in  the  service* 
of  a  male  or  female,  let  him  or  her  have  your 
cheerful  confidence  and  cooperation. 

There  is  no  profession  related  to  domestic 
life  in  which  it  becomes  so  mnch  a  duty  to 
*•  covet  earnestly,  the  best  gifts,"  as  in  that 
of  the  teacher,  who  is  both  apt  to  teach  and 
wise  to  govern.  Where  such  gifts  are  brought 
within  our  reach,  who  can  grudge  a  generous 
compensation  to  secure  their  happy  results  ? 
In  the  words  of  another,  **  There  is  no  ofiicc 
higher  than  that  of  a  teacher  of  youth,  for 
there  is  nothing  on  earth  so  precious  as  the 
nlind,  the  soul,  and  thechaiacter  of  the  child. 
No  oificc  should  be  regarded  with  greater  re- 
spect. The  first  minds  in  the  community 
should  be  encouraged  to  assume  it.  Parents 
should  do  all  but  impoverishing  themselve* 
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to  induce  such  to  become  the  guardians  of 
the  r  children.  They  should  never  have  the 
least  anxiety  to  accumulate  property  for  their 
children,  provided  they  can  place  them  under 
influences  li'hich  wUl  awaken  their  faculties, 
inspire  them  to  bear  a  manly,  useful,  honcra- 
ble  part  iu  the  world.  No  language  can  ex- 
press the  folly  of  that  economy,  which,  to 
leave  a  fortune  to  a  child,  starves  his  intellect 
jBnd  impoverishes  his  heart."  * 

It  lis  taken  for  granted  that  the  teacher  to 
"whom  you  are  to  commit  your  children,  en- 
ters upon  his  or  her  responsible  office  with 
the  requisite  testimonials  of  character  and 
such  literary  qualifications  as  xire  deemed  by 
competent  judges,  essential  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school.  If  you  have  serious 
doubts  <as  to  the  decisions  of  the  official  judges 
in  the  case  seek  by  a  personal  interview,  or 
in  come  other  way,  to  knew  the  truth  in  the 
ease,  that  you  may  know  how  to  act  under- 
staadingly  in  the  premises.  Be  fvlly  satisfied 
before  you  presume  to  entrust  such  valued 
interests  to  any  man  or  woman  in  the  capacity 
of  an  intellectual  and  moral  p^ardian  of  your 
children.  Trust  not  to  vague  rumor.  The 
time  has  not  yet  wholly  gone  by,  for  the  in- 
4algence  of  a  predisposition  in  certain  suspi- 
cious minds  to  take  it  for  granted  that,  when 
the  teacher  enters  the  sehool-room,  he  sud- 
denly loses  all  the  gentle  sympathies  of  hu- 
manity, becomes  a  tyrant,  and  thenceforth 
'Oeases  to  take  delight  in  seeing  a  company  of 
children  made  as  happy  as  they  can  be  con- 
sistently with  the  decorum  due  to  the  place. 
With  such  impressions  forestalling  the  judg- 
ment, no  tales  told  out  of  school  by  such  de- 
linquents as  meet  the  due  rewards  ef  their 
deeds,  can  be  too  slanderous  to  be  believed. 
We  wy  then  to  parents,  satisfy  yourselves  in 
the  outset  that  the  teacher  to  whose  care  you 
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commit  your  children,  possesses  the  feelings  of 
humanity,  that  he  has  sympathies  in  common 
with  yourselves,  and  that  he  will  carry  them 
wich  him  into  the  place  of  Instiuction,  and 
will  treat  his  pupils  with  the  utmost  kindness 
and  indulgence,  compatible  with  the  order 
and  proficiency  of  the  school.  Perfection, 
especially  in  a  yorng  woman,  or  a  young 
man  who  has  had  but  little  experience  in  life, 
you  will  not  look  for.  Provided  you  can  be 
reasonably  satisfied  as  to  the  essential  requi- 
sites of  a  good  teacher,  making  all  due  allow- 
ance for  the  infirmaties  of  humanity,  commit 
your  charge  to  his  hands,  confidently  believ- 
ing that  in  both  government  and  instruction, 
his  hi)^hcst  ambition  will  be  to  do  them  the 
greatest  good  in  his  power. 

If  your  children  are  partakers  of  the  in- 
firmities common  to  plants  of  a  degenerate 
stock,  very  likely  they  will  find  themselves 
occasionally  in  collision  with  the  rules  of  the 
school.  Their  sins  of  omission  or  commission 
will  surely  find  them  out,  and  jour  ear  will 
be  pained  with  the  report  of  the  penalty  in- 
fiictcd.  In  listening  to  th»ir  own  statement, 
wisdom  requires  that  you  bear  in  mind  that 
they  are  a  party  concerned,  and  that  you, 
yourself,  are  not  altogether  a  disinterested 
judge  in  the  case,  especially  after  having  list- 
ened to  but  one  side  of  the  story.  Almost  as 
a  matter  of  course,  by  their  onnrn  showing, 
they  stand  acquitted ;  if  wrong  was  done,  it 
was  hy  others  ;  the  master  was  very  mistak- 
en, they  have  suffered  'wrongfully  and  they 
appeal  to  you  for  justification  and  redress. 
Now,  prudence  with  a  little  experience  should 
lead  you  in  the  outset  to  presume,  as  is  the 
fact  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
that  the  tcncher  is  right,  and  the  little  would- 
be  martyr  b  in  the  wrong.  Fiom  long  expe- 
rience in  listening  to  complaints  against  teach- 
ers for  the  abuse  of  their  pupils  in  a  variety 
j}{  forms,  I  can  scarcely  recall  An  instance^ 
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where,  after  a  full  mTestigation  of  lactit  the 
blame  waa  chargeable  upon  the  former.  It  is 
generally  not  a  difficult  task,  by  a  few  ques- 
tions, to  detect  the  lame  point  in  the  narrative 
of  the  child,  and  without  further  trouble,  dis- 
missing the  complaint,  with  salutary  counsel 
not  to  do  wrong  any  more.  If,  howeyer, 
there  should  be  left  upon  the  mind  of  the 
parent  an  impression  unfaTorable  to  the  dis- 
cretion or  temper  of  the  teacher,  let  it  not  be 
made  manifest  to  the  pupiL  No  impression 
ean  be  of  more  injurious  tendency  upon  the 
temper  and  due  subordination  of  a  child, 
than  that  his  parent  sustains  him  in  resisting 
the  just  and  wholesome  discipline  of  the 
school.  Let  him  seek  a  private  and  friendly 
interview  with  the  teacher,  that  he  may  learn 
the  true  state  of  the  case.  If  a  proper  spirit 
be  manifested  on  both  sides,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  the  difficulty  will  here  be  amicably 
adjusted. 

It  is  a  common  infirmity  with  the  parent  to 
expect  too  muoh  from  teachers.  Being  him- 
self the  guardian  of  some  five  or  eight  child- 
ren who  have  been  trained  up  under  his  hand 
and  eye  from  their  birth,  he  is  prone  to  for- 
get how  different  are  the  circumstances  of  the 
young  man  or  the  young  woman  of  limited 
experience,  placed  all  at  once,  inaugurated  as 
the  guardian  of  fifty,  from  erery  grade  of 
society,  and  from  every  species  of  home  dis- 
cipline. 

I  am  often  surprised  and  gratified  at  the 
success  of  teachers  in  the  goyemment  of  their 
schools,  especially  when  I  consider  how  large 
a  portion  of  their  pupils  are  under  no  sort  of 
government  at  home;  or  if  goyemment  it 
may  be  called,  it  is  fitful,  arbitrary,  rough, 
and  worse  than  none.  The  lamentable  ab- 
sence of  home  discipline  is  eyery  where  pro- 
yerbial  at  this  day.  And  yet,  they  who  are 
the  most  recreant  to  restraining  thv-ir  children 
at  home,  expect  that  they  will  be  in  some  way 


drilled  into  order  and  obediemee  in  the  school 
room.  And  ii  the  teacher  fails  to  do  it,  they 
are  the  first  to  enter  their  C9mplaint.  The- 
teacher  thus  occupies  a  position  something 
like  the  mariner  attempting  to  navigate  tlie 
troubled  waters  where  two  seas  meet.  From 
one  side  rolls  in  on  him  a  tide  of  urchins  wh<h 
have  never  been  subdued  to  parental  author- 
ity. From  an  opposite  direction  comes  the 
imperious  mandate,  *<  Govern  your  school,  or 
give  up  your  place  to  him  that  can  do  it.'* 
Is  it  at  all  surprising  that  some  shemld  make 
shipwreck  in  the  struggle  to  pass  successfully 
through  such  a  terrible  conflict  of  contending 
elements  ?  *  Parents,  the  educator  of  your 
children  has  a  daim  upon  your  sympathy  and 
your  cooperation  in  his  arduous  and  difficult 
position.  Let  him  haye  your  conftdenee  and 
support  as  a  part  of  the  reward  due  to  his 
fidelity  in  the  best  of  causes. 


f w  the  Sehoohnuter. 
Bome  Aooount  of  an  Anoient  Battle. 

Frozss^bt's  CHROiriCLBS  were  written  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  in  French,  and 
have  been  translated  into  English  more  than 
once.  Here  is  part  of  the  account  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Roseberque,  between  the  French  and 
the  Flemings.    YoL  II.  chapter  124. 

« It  was  ordered,  that,  when  the  engage- 
ment was  about  to  commence,  the  battalion 
of  the  king,  with  the  orifiamme  of  France, 
should  march  to  the  front  of  the  army,  that 
the  van  and  rear- guards  should  form  the  two 
wings  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  by  this 
means  inclose  and  straiten  the  Flemings,  who 
were  drawn  up  in  the  closest  order,  and  gain 
a  great  advantage  over  them 

«  The  orifiamme  was  a  most  exeellent  ban- 
ner, and  had  been  sent  from  heaven  with 
great  mystery  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  ganfanon,  and 
is  of  much  comfort  in  the  day  of  battle  to 
those  who  see  it.    Proof  was  made  of  its  yir- 
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tuet  at  this  time ;  for  all  the  morning  there 
was  80  thick  a  fog,  that  with  difficulty  could 
they  see  each  other,  hut  the  moment  the 
knight  had  displayed  it,  and  raised  his  lance 
in  the  air,  this  fog  instantly  dispersed,  and 
the  sky  was  as  clear  as  it  had  been  during  the 
whole  year.    .    •    . 

••  It  was  a  fine  sight  to  view  these  banners, 
helmets,  and  beautiful  emblazoned  arms ;  the 
army  kept  a  dead  silence,  not  uttering  a 
sound,  but  eyed  a  large  battalion  of  Flemings 
before  them,  who  were  marching  in  a  compact 
body,  with  their  staves  advanced  in  the  air, 
which  looked  like  spears  ;  and,  so  great  were 
their  numbers,  they  had  the  appearance  of  a 
wood.    .    .    . 

**  The  Flemings  advanced  so  near  that  they 
commenced  a  cannonade  with  bars  of  iron, 
and  quarrels  headed  with  brass. 

••Thus  was  the  battle  begun  by  Philip  and 
his  men  against  the  King's  battalion,  which 
at  the  outset  was  very  sharp ;  for  the  Flem- 
ings, inflamed  with  pride  and  courage,  came 
on  with  vigor,  and,  pushing  with  shoulders 
and  breasts  like  enraged  wild  boars,  they 
were  strongly  interlaced,  one  with  the  other, 
that  they  could  not  be  broken,  nor  their  ranks 
forced. 

•*  By  this  attack,  of  cannons  and  bombards, 
the  lord  d'Albaruin  banneret,  Morlet  de  Ha- 
roin,  and  James  Dor6,  on  the  side  of  the 
French  were  first  slain,  and  the  King's  bat- 
tahon  obliged  to  fall  back. 

**  But  the  van  and  rear-guards  pushed  for- 
ward, and,  by  enclosing  the  Flemings,  strait- 
ened them  much.  Upon  the  two  wings  these 
men-at-arms  made  their  attack;  and  with 
their  well- tempered  lances  of  Bordeaux, 
pierced  through  their  coats  of  mail  to  the 
flesh.  All  who  were  assailed  by  them  drew 
back  to  avoid  the  blows,  for  never  wotdd  those 
that  escaped  return  to  the  combat ;  by  this 
means,  the  Flemings  were  so  straitened  that 


they  could  not  use  their  staves  to  defend 
themselves." 

The  chronicler  tells  us  that  afterwards, 
when  the  French  used  their  battle-axes,  the 
clattering  on  the  helmets,  by  the  axes  and 
leaden  maces  was  so  loud,  tl.at  nothing  else 
could  be  heard  for  the  noise.  I  was  told  that 
if  all  the  amorers  of  Paris  and  BruxeUes  had 
been  there  working  at  their  trade,  they  could 
not  have  made  a  greater  noise  than  these  com- 
batants did  on  the  helmets  of  their  enemies. 

The  Flemings  were  finally  defeated.  This 
battle  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  27th  day 
of  November,  1382. 


Oonsistenoy. 

«Takb  my  advice,  master  James,  never 
itnoke ;  it's  a  bad  habit  and  never  leads  to  any 
good.  Them  that  smoke  almost  'allers'  want 
to  drink,  and  them  that  drinks  never  come  to 
much." 

•*  What  makes  you  smoke,  John  ?"  said 
James,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  fun. 

«Me?  O— I'm  troubled  with  a  kind  of 
faint  feeling  now  and  then,  and  the  *baccy,' 
drives  it  away.  I  smokes  as  a  kind  of  medi- 
cine you  know." 

•(  Do  you  ?  ^ow  long  have  you  had  these 
faint  feelings  ?" 

*•  O  eenermost  forty  years— ever  since  I 
jined  the  temperance  society." 

•«  But,  John,  don't  you  think  if  you  had 
not  taken  to  smoking  after  you  left  off"  drink- 
ing, that  these  faint  feelings  would  never  have 
troubled  you  ?  It  seems  to  me  you  have  only 
replaced  one  bad  habit  by  another  almost  as 
iigurious." 

•<  O,  it  is  easy  for  them  to  talk  as  never  had 
the  trial.  I  a'n't  going  to  smoke  allers.  I 
mean  to  give  it  up  soon — that  is,  when  these 
faint  feelings  are  gone.  I  have  to  smoke  a 
leetle  more  lately  than  I  used  to,  for,  tome- 
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how,  my  stomach  seems  kinder  all  gone  at 
times,  and  I  can't  eat  a  great  deal — my  appe^ 
tite  is  kinder  failing — and  I  am  trying  chew- 
ing a  leetle— just  a  very  leetle'--I  think  that 
helps  me  some." 

**  Suppose,  John,  you  give  up  smoking  and 
cheii^ing  both  for  one  month  and  see  if  your 
appetite  won't  come  back.  If  it  don't  by 
that  time,  I  won't  say  one  word  about  your 
enjoying  your  pipe  and  tobacco  to  the  ut- 
most.*' 

•*  Not  smoke  for  a  whole  month  I  Why, 
master  James,  'twould  be  the  death  of  me !" 

**  But  you  said  just  now  you  intended  to 
give  it  up  entirely,  soon." 

"Oh!  ah!  yes — I  know  that — I  meant  to 
— hut  Juat  now  my  stomach*  is  uncommcn  bad 
snd  I  might  have  the  rhcumatiz — or  the  pal- 
sy— or  a  fever — or  something  if  I  left  sight 
off.  Bui  I  mean  to  eoon.  You  are  a  right 
smart  boy,  master  James,  and  I'm  glad  you 
thinkjuat  at  I  do  about  sm6king — its  a  bad 
habit,  and  don't  you  ever  smoke." 

**  Consistency  thou  art  a  jewel !"  Old  John 
is  not  the  first  preacher,  who  while  hugging 
his  own  sin  to  his  bosom,  loudly  cautions 
others  against  its  indulgence — not  the  first 
self- deceiver,  promising  for  to-morrow,  next 
week,  or  month,  what  should  be  done  to-day. 
—  Only  a  Pauper. 


A.  Touching  Anecdote. 

Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  in  a  re- 
cent address  at  a  meeting  in  Alexandria,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  and  Free 
Schools  of  that  city,  related  the  following 
anecdote : 

«  A  poor  little  boy,  on  a  cold  night  in  June, 
with  no  home  or  roof  to  shelter  his  head,  no 
paternal  or  maternal  guardian  or  guide  to 
protect  or  direct  him  on  his  way,  reached  at 
nightfall  the  house  of  a  rich  plants,  who 


took  him  in,  fed,  lodged,  and  sent  him  on  Uis 
way  with  his  blessing.  These  kind  attentions 
cheered  his  heart,  and  inspired  him  with  ircsh 
courage  to  battle  against  the  obstacles  of  life. 
Years  roUed  round ;  Providence  led  him  on ; 
he  had  reached  the  legal  profession ;  his  host 
had  died ;  the  cormorants  that  prey  on  the 
substance  of  man  had  formed  a  conspiracy  to 
get  from  the  widow  her  estates.  She  sent  f«r 
the  nearest  oounsel,  to  commit  her  cause  to 
him,  and  that  counsel  proved  to  be  the  or- 
phan boy — years  before  welcomed  and  enter- 
tained by  her  deceased  husband.  The  stimu- 
lus of  a  warm  and  tenacious  gratitude  was 
now  added  to  the  ordinary  motives  connected 
with  his  profession.  He  undertook  her  cause 
with  a  will  not  easily  to  be  x^bisted ;  he  gain- 
ed it ;  the  widow's  estates  were  secured  to 
her  in  perpetuity,  and  "  Mr.  Stephens  added 
with  an  emphasis  of  emotion  that  sent  its  elec- 
tric thrill  through  the  house,  "  thai  orphan 
boy  now  ttands  before  you  I " 


The  Twister. 

The  French  parallel  of  this  is  so  amusing, 
that  we  will  insert  both  at  length.  We  do  not 
know  which  is  the  original,  and  which  the 
imitation. 

"  When  a  twister  a  twistingf 

Would  twist  him  a  twist, 

To  twist  him  a  twist 

He  three  twines  doth  entwist ; 

But  when  one  of  the  twines* 

That  he  twisteth  untwists^ 

The  twine  that  untvristctb 

Untwisteth  the  twist." 

"  Quand  un  cordonnier,  cordant, 
Yeut  cordcr  une  corde, 
Pour  corder  une  corde 
Trols  cordons  il  accorde ; 
Mais  quand  un  dcs  cordons 
Qu'il  accorde,  decorde, 
Lc  cordon  qui  decorde 
Decorde  la  corde." 
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We  present  below  a  brief  report  of  the  annu- 
al Meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  In- 
struction. For  portions  of  the  report  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Providence  Daily  Evening  Press, 
notbeing  able  to  make  the  report  complete,  hav- 
ing been  absent  from  some  of  the  exercises,  on 
a  Committee. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this/was  an 
■leeting.  A  change  was  made  in  the  policy  of 
the  Institute  in  electing  officers,  not  because  of 
any  dissatisfaction  with  those  who  have  so  ably 
presided  over  its  interests  in  times  past,  but  be- 
cause those  men  who  have  been  heretofore  active 
in  its  management  wished  to  retire,  and  thought 
it  best  to  place  the  association  more  directly  in 
the  hands  of  the  active  teachers  of  the  State. 

There  ai  e  very  few  to  whom  this  action  does 
not  seem  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  and  as  a 
Teachers*  Association  has  long  been  called  for, 
this  will  supply  the  want  without  the  necessity 
of  organising  a  new  association. 

The  teachers  of  Rhode  Ii$land  now  have  an 
association  around  which  they  can  rally  as  a  pro- 
fessional body. 

The  plan  adopted  for  the  futnre  management 
of  the  Schoolmaster  seems  to  meet  with  entire 
approbation.  It  will  hereafter  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Cooke  &  Danielson,  No.  24  Westminster 
street.  ♦ 

Let  every  teacher  and  friend  of  The  School- 
MASTEB.  commence  immediately  to  solicit  sub- 
scriptions for  the  present  year.  An  earnest  effort, 
more  vigorous  than  ever  has  been  made,  is  neces- 
sary to  place  the  subscription  list  where  it  ought 
to  be.  If  every  one  will  do  what  can  be  done 
we  shall  have  a  large  list  of  subscribers  and  a 
journal  second  to  no  other. 

It  is  designed  to  make  it  worth  one  dollar  to 
every  body,  and  therefore  the  price  is  put  at  that 
sum,  except  in  cases  of  a  club  of  twenty-five  or 
more,  when  it  will  be  sent  for  seventy-five  cents 
each. 

The  Schoolxasteb  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  teachers  of  Rhode  Island,  will  you  sustain 
it,  and  sustain  it  vigorously  t 


Annnal  Meeticg  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Institate  of  Instruction. 

The  annnal  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  in  the  vestry  of  the  Central  Congregational 
Church,  Providence,  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
Jan.  29tb  and  ^st. 

The  President.  Prof.  Samuel  S.  Greene,  of 
Brown  Univeisity,  called  the  Institute|  to  order 
and  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  E.  M.  Stone,  of 
Providence.  Befor»»  proceeding  to  the  business 
of  the  Society  the  President  addressed  a  few  re- 
marks to  the  assembly,  in  which  he  congratula- 
ted the  membera  present  upon  the  increased  in- 
terest which  has  recently  manifested  itself  in 
the  State.  He  considered  it  a  cause  of  great 
encouragement  that  those  practically  engaged 
in  the  work  of  teaching  had  so  heartily  engaged 
in  efforts  for  the  building  up  of  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation in  this  State,  and  in  various  plans  foi 
the  mutual  benefit  and  improvement  of  the 
Teachets  themselves. 

In  concluding  he  made  a  feeling  allusion  to 
tbe  late  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  Mr. 
Dana  P.  Colburn,  with  special  reference  to  his 
zeal  and  interest  in  the  educational  cause  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  to  the  great  loss  which  this 
great  cause  had  sustained  in  his  death. 

The  President,  unable  to  remain  during  the 
whole  of  the  morning  session,  called  upon  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Leach,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  in  this  city,  to  take  the  chair. 

It  was  announced  that  there  were  several  sub- 
jects for  discussion  laid  down  upon  the  program- 
me, and  among  them. 

Whispering  and  intercommunication  among  pu^ 
pile. 

This  discussion  was  commenced  by  Mr.  I.  F. 
Cady,  of  Warren. 

When  Mr.  Cady  had  concluded,  the  discns- 
sion  was  participated  in  by  Mr.  Foster,  of  Wes* 
terly ;  Mr.  Smith,  of  East  Greenwich  ;  Mr.  Wil- 
lard,  of  Warwick ;  and  Messrs.  Perry  and  Leach 
of  Providence. 

It  was  advocated  that  a  high  sense  of  honor 
and  right  should  be  cultivated  in  the  pupils  of  a 
school,  and  that  they  should  be  made  to  feel 
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that  it  is  for  their  own  intereBt  to  haye  the  school 
well  ordered  and  conducted.  That  whispering  is 
a  serious  detriment  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
flchooly  and  that  therefore  they  should  refrain 
from  it.  « 

An  animated  discussion  arose  with  regard  to  the 
benefits  or  evils  resulting  from  the  self>reporting 
system  as  a  means  of  preventing  whispering. 

SeTcral  speakers  contended  earnestly  for  the 
good  results  of  this  system,  while  others  severe- 
ly condemned  it  as  injurious.  At  twelve  o'clock 
the  question  was  laid  upon  the  table,  but  called 
up  again  in  the  afternoon  when  remarks  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Ladd,  Cady,  Perry,  Leach, 
Mowry,  Snow,  BeMunn  and  WUlard. 

Mr.  Manchester  moved  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  of  Nomination,  to  nominate  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  following  gentlemen 
were  appointed  by  the  Chair :  Messrs.  Manches- 
ter of  Providence,  Pierce,  of  Woonsocket,  and 
Gallup,  of  Coventry. 

John  Kingsbury,  LL.  D.,  and  ReT.  £.  M. 
Stone  were  added  by  vote.  Under  a  motion  by 
Hr.  Pierce  it  was  voted  that  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed at  the  State  Teachers  Institute  be  a  Com- 
mittee to  report  upon  the  action  this  body  will 
take  in  reference  to  the  Rhode  Island  Schoolmas- 
ter. 

A  discussion  next  took  place  upon  <*  Methods 
of  Conducting  RecUationt,"  which  was  opened 
by  A.  A.  Gamwell,  of  Providence. 

In  the  cour»e  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  O.  spoke  of 
the  necessity  of  securing  faithfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils ;  of  the  importance  of  their  under- 
standing that  recitation  mtui  come ;  the  value  of 
a  ready,  even,  and  rapid  recitation ;  the  use  of 
concise  and  well  selected  language,  both  by 
teacher  and  scholar,  in  expressing  ideas;  the 
appriateness  of  illustrations,  and  anecdotes,  to 
secure  interest  and  convey  clear  conce  tions ; 
urging  that  the  best  illustrations  should  be 
sought  and  used  repeatedly,  if  they  were  the 
best,  without  fear  of  being  considered  lacking 
in  invention  ;  many  ideas  should  not  be  taught 
at  a  time;  the  mind  should  not  be  allowed  to 
wander;  and  the  lessons  should  not  be  longer 
thftn  the  class  can  master. 


The  debate  was  further  participated  in  by 
Messrs.  Foster,  Ladd,  Mowry.  and  DeMunn. 

Eybning  Session. 

The  Institute  was  called  to  order  at  7i  o'clock 
by  Eev.  Mr.  Leach,  who  announced  the  ques- 
tion. The  Influence  of  Education  on  the  Com- 
munitt/,  and  called  upon  the  Rev.  A.  H.  C}app 
as  the  first  speaker. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  defer  a  report  of 
this  evening's  exercises. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Chapin, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  Rev.  Dr.  Sears, 
of  Brown  University,  Rev.  E.  M.  Stone,  and 
Rev.  Daniel  Leach. 

Satubdat  Moilnimo. 

The  teachers,  who  should  ever  set  an  example 
of  punctuality,  were  very  many  of  them  late 
this  morning. 

At  twenty-five  minutes  past  nine  o'clock  the 
Institute  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Leach,  and 
the  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  £. 
M.  Stone. 

Mr.  Kingsbury,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee 
to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  report- 
ed the  following  nominations,  and  the  report 
was  accepted,  viz : 

President — John  J.  Ladd,  of  Providence. 

Vice  Presidents— A.  A.  Oamwell,  Wm.  A  Mow- 
ry, Samuel  Austin,  Providence  ;  Isaac  F.  Cady, 
Warren  ;  H.  R.  Pierce,  Woonsocket. 

Correspondiug  Secretary—A.  W.  Godding. 

Recording  Secretary^-F,  B.  Snow. 

Treasurer— C,  T.  Keith. 

Directors — ^Rev.  E.  M.  Stone,  N.  B.  Cooke,  A. 
J.  Manchester,  M.  S.  Greene,  Amos  Perry. 

Some  debate  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Kings- 
bury, Austin,  Perry,  Gamwell  and  Snow  partic- 
ipated. 

The  nominations  were  then  unanimously  con- 
firmed, and  the  officers  were  declared  elected. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Austin,the  name  of  Hon. 
Elisha  R.  Potter  was  added  to  the  list  of  Vice 
Presidents. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Greene,  the  vote  was  re- 
considered. 

A  motion  to  add  to  the  list  of  Vice  Presidents 
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the  names  of  Ber.  Dr.  Thomas   Shepard  and 
ReT.  John  Boyden  failed  of  success. 

Mr.  Ladd,  on  assuming  the  chair,  addressed 
the  Institute  in  a  few  pertinent  remarks  sug- 
gested  hj  the  occasion. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  presented, 
received,  and  referred  to  Messrs.  Gamwell  and 
Godding  as  Auditors.  It  appears  from  this  re> 
port  that  the  halance  on  hand  at  the  present 
time  is  91,210  83. 

Mr.  Pierce,  of  Woonsocket,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing report  from  the  Committee  on  the  Rhode 
Island  Schoolmaster : 

"  Tour  committee  appointed  to  propose  a  plan 
for  the  management  of  the  Rhode  Island  School- 
master respectfully  report : 

That  after  a  earef\il  consideration  of  several 
plans,  the  following  presents  itself  as  the  one 
that  promises  tije  highest  success: 

That  it  become  the  organ  of  the  R.  I.  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction,  and  that  its  management  be 
committed  to  a  Board  of  Editors,  to  be  appointed 
at  each  annual  meeting.  By  this  arrangement 
it  may  be  expected  to  take  a  high  rank  among 
the  educational  periodicals  of  our  country,  and 
to  go  forth  month  to  month  with  increased  use- 
fUness  to  its  readers. 

Provided  such  a  Board  be  obtained,  and  effi- 
cient measures  be  taken  by  the  Institute  to  in- 
crease its  list  of  subscribers,  arrangements  can 
be  made  for  its  publication  without  pecuniary 
risk  to  the  Institute. 

Tour  Committee  thereupon  recommend  that 
this  plan  be  adopted  by  the  Institute,  and  that 
the  following  gentltmen  be  appointed  as  a  Board 
of  Editors  for  the  ensuing  year : 

William  A.  Mowry,  John  J.  Ladd,  Albert  A. 
Oamwell,  Isaac  F.  Cady,  H.  R.  Pierce,  Amos 
Perry,  N.  6.  Cooke,  Samuel  Austin,  Alvah  W. 
Godding,  John  H.  Willard,  N.  W.  DeMunn, 
Albert  J.  Manchester. 

Tour  committee  would  also  recommend  that 
the  following  named  gentlemen  be  invited  to  act 
as  special  contributors,  viz  : 

Dr.  J.  B.  Chapin,  Com.  of  Public  Schools,  Prof. 
B.  P.  Dunn,  Prof.  8.  S.  Greene,  Prof.  Robert 
AUyn,  Rev.  Daniel  Leach,  Rev.  M.  J.  Talbot. 


The  report  was  sustained  by  Messrs.  Mowry» 
Ladd,  Foster,  Snow,  Godding,  Robbins,  Perry, 
Stone,  Kent,  Pierce,  and  Gamwell,  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Snow  suggested  that  the  lady  members  of 
the  Institute  should  have  a  voice  in  the  conduct 
of  Thb  Schooucastbb,  if  it  is  to  be  adopted  aa 
the  organ  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Manchester  offered  a  resolution,  which 
was  adopted,  pledging  the  members  and  fHenda 
of  the  Institute  to  use  their  influence  to  extend 
the  circulation  of  Thb  R.  I.  Schoolma.8te&. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Pierce,  the  Board  of 
Editors  were  ^powered  to  fill  any  vacancies 
that  may  occur  in  their  body. 

Earnest  remarks  were  made  by  several  gentle- 
men  urging  the  teachers  present  to  exert  their 
influence  in  securing  a  larger  list  of  subscribers 
for  Thb  SoHOOLMA.8TBa.  A  committee  of  five 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Mowry^ 
Manchester,  Pierce,  Cady,  and  Snow,  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  appoint  a  committee  from  the 
several  towns  of  the  State  to  solicit  subscriptions 
from  teachers  and  others  in  their  repective  towns » 
and  to  devise  and  execute  such  other  plans  as 
shall  seem  to  them  expedient  for  securing  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  subscriptions  for  the 
present  year. 

Extended  remarks  were  made  by  Rev.  Edwin 
M.  Stone  with  reference  to  the  ^ast  history  of 
the  Institute,  eulogizing  in  merited  terms  the 
labors  of  such  men  as  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Shepard, 
Rev.  John  Boyden,  Hon.  Elisha  R.  Potter,  John 
J.  Stimpson,  and  others.  He  alluded  to  the  new 
and  active  element  of  the  younger  teachers  who 
are  now  to  participate  in  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Institute  and  remarked  that  he 
would  augur  no  ill  for  its  future.  At  the  eonelu* 
sion  of  his  remarks  he  offered  a  resolution  ex« 
pressing  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Institute  in 
the  sudden  death  of  John  J.  Stimson,  Esq., 
which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolutions  were  also  offered  by  Mr.  Cady,  of 
Warren,  expressive  of  the  great  loss  sustained 
by  our  State  in  the  sudden  death  of  the  recent 
accomplished  principal  of  our  State  Normal 
School,— Dana  P.  Colbum  — and  the  high  ap- 
preciation in  which  the  school  is  held  by  the 
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teachers  of  the  State,  and  pledging  their  hearty 
cooperation  in  efforts  to  place  it  upon  a  perma- 
nent basid :  also  commending  in  high  terms  the 
faithfulness  and  efficiency  of  our  present  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Schools,  and  promising  him 
All  possible  assistance  in  his  labors  to  improve 
the  schools  and  school  system  of  tli€  State. 

The  customary  TOtc  of  thanks  were  passed  to 
the  cittsens  of  Providence  for  their  liberal  hos- 
pitality extended  to  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  to  the  Central  Congregational  Society 
for  the  use  of  their  church. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  here  that  although 
by  some  misunderstanding  and  inadvertanec 
«ufficient  entertainment  was  not  offered  to  the 
members  of  the  State  Institute  recently  held  in 
thi^  city,  no  charge  cf  want  of  hospitality  can 
be  made  against  our  citizens  in  the  present  in- 
stance since  entertainment  was  provided  for  four 
times  the  number  of  applicaals. 

At  half  past  four  the  Institute  adjourned. 


Johnson's  School  Furniture. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  school  furni- 
ture manufacted  by  Nathaniel  Johnson,  of  New 
.Tork.  As  new  school  houses  are  built  (and  we 
hope  Rhode  Island  will  build  some  soon — there 
is  need  enough  of  it,)  it  is  quite  a  consideration 
to  get  ffood  seats  and  desks,  and  to  get  them 
€keap. 

The  aame  quality  of  desks  and  seats  cannot 
be  made  so  cheap  in  Rhode  Island  as  they  can 
in  New  Tork  and  Boston.  The  reason  is  that  at 
these  large  manufactories  they  have  all  the  ma- 
terial of  the  very  best  quality,  purchased  low  in 
large  quantities ;  thpy  have  improved  machine- 
ry by  which  (under  the  plan  of  division  of  labor) 
the  work  may  be  done  more  expeditiously  and 
with  more  strength  and  nicety  of  finish.  We  had 
the  pleasure  recently  of  going  over  Mr.  John- 
son's establishment,  at  490  Hudson  street,  New 
York,  and  were  highly  gratified  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  work  turned  out,  nearly  all  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  manufacture  being 
done  by  machinery. 

We  haY<e  just  received  a  teacher*!  desk  which 


we  recently  ordered  from  this  establishment,  that 
proves  the  work  of  Mr.  Joh:  son  to  be  the  very 
best.  His  prices  are  quite  reasonable,  and  we 
hope  when  any  of^our  Rhode  Island  People  need 
to  supply  their  school  houses  with  new  furniture 
they  will  call  on  him.  See  advertisement  in  ad- 
vertising pages. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Solution  of  Problems  in  August  Number. 

Mr.  Editok: 

The  problems  in  the  August  number  are  quite 
interesting,  as  well  as  practical. 

"  1.  A  statue,  twelve  feet  high,  stands  on  the 
top  of  a  column  whose  height  is  forty- eight  feet. 
At  what  distance  from  the  base  of  the  cdlumn 
on  the  same  horizontal  plane  will  the  statue 
appear  to  the  best  advantage,  that  is,  under  the 
greatest  possible  vertical  angle  ?" 

Let  X  be  the  distance  required,  o  the  height  of 
the  shaft,  and  h  that  of  the  shaft  and  statue 
together ;  then,  other  lines  being  drawn,  a 
triangle  will  be  formed  whose  sides  are 


^u*  +  jfl,  »Jb^  -+-  x=*,  and  {h  —  a).  Now  if  v  rep- 
resent the  angle  of  vision,  we  shall  have  by  trig- 
onometry, 

x{h  —  a) 


Sin  V  5= 


[  (x«  -I-  a«)  {jfi  -f  6«)  ]' 
But  the  angle,  in  this  case,  being  acute,  will  be 
the  greatest  possible  when  its  sine  is.  Putting 
the  first  differential  coefiVcient  of  sin  v  equal  to 

sero  and  reducing  we  find  x=  »/aBrs2i»/o. 

**%  The  eave  troughs  of  a  house  are  fifteen 
feet  apart,  and  each  twenty-five  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  is  required  to  conduct  the  water  to 
tie  ground  hy  pipes  arranged  like  the  letter  Y, 
by  two  cross  pieces  and  a  perpendicular  in  such 
a  way  that  the  length  of  pipe  shall  he  the  least 
possible.    Also  a  general  rule  for  like  cases.' 


>t 


ratios  x  = 


/— 6±2[(^— ft)»— 3a«] 


— .A^t«-3«*li 


■,  by  which  it 


appears  that  the  smallest  ralue  that  /  can  hare 
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In  this  problem,  I  put  of  equal  to  the  per- 
pendicular distance  of  the  angle,  formed  by 
the  two  branches  of  the  spout,  from  a  line  drawn 
between  their  extremeties.  2a  ia  the  length  of 
that  line  and  b  its  distance  from  the  ground. 
The  whole  length  of  the  spout  will  evidently  be 


b  — ar  -f"  2-i/a*  +  J^t  whose  first  differential  coef- 
ficient, put  equal  to  zero,  gives  j;=:}a>s/3,  and 

the  whole  length   will  be  6  +  aV3,  which  is  a 
maximum.    Without  differentiating,  if  we  make 


/  =  d  —  z-{-2Va*-^  jfl,  we  shall  find  by  quad- 
will  render  the  quantity  under  the  radical  equal 
to  zero,  for  any  smaller  value  would  make  that 
quantity  negative,  and  x  would  be  imaginary. 

This  condition  gives  /  =s  b  +  a^3,  and 
/— 6      b  +  a^Z^b 


iaVS,  as  before. 


•( 


15    - 

In  the  given  cue  b  +  a^Z  =  25  H V3. 

2 


8OI.rTl0?r  C^  ^AOBLEM  BT  If.  t. 

The  snm  of  five  numbers  in  geumetrical  pro- 
gression is  Si,  and  tbe  sum  of  their  squares  is 
341.     What  are  the  numbers  ?  " 

l*nt  X  sK  first  term,  and  y  b  ratio  ;    then,  by 
conditions, 
*  +  xy-f-ary*-|-a:y»-f-«y*  =  31  ^   (1) 

J^  +  a!V  +  a«y*-hJV  +  «*i/'=*341  )    (2) 

Dividing  (2)  by  (1)  gives, 

X  — Jry  +  ay*  — ry3+.ry<  =  ll  (3); 

by  adding  (1)  and  (3)  together  and  dividing  by 

2wc  get,a:  +  jry«-|-a:y*s:2I  (4);  by  subtracting 

10 
(4)  from  (1),  a:y  +  xy*=10    . 


«  = 


from  (4)  we  have,  x  = 


21 


H-y*  +  y* 


y  +  y3 

■;  by  compar- 


er 


|y«  + -|y  +  -|  +  i  =  o. 

I        y«J     lol       y)  ' 


iion, 


10 


21 


or 


y  +  y*      l  +  3/»  +  y^ 

lOy*  —  21y«  -I-  10y«  —  21y  +  10 
If  we  divide  by  y*  and  factor  we  find, 


0. 


10 


[,,+i]_2i|,Vij  +  :o=.o. 


If  2  be  added  to  the  quantity  within  the  first 
parenthesis  it  will  become  the  square  of  that 
within  the  second,  hence 

f  -       1  V     21  r        I  ) 

I       y)     in      yJ 

completing  the  square,  etc.,  we  find, 

1      21  +  29 

y  +  —  •=: —  t±:  6  2  or  —2-5. 

y      2D      20 

The  negative  root  gives  impossible  values  to  y  $ 

by  using  the  positive,  we  get  y  «=  2  or  ^,  whence 

;(;  ss  1  or  16.    The  numbers  sought  are  therefore, 

1,  2,  4,  8.  16.  B. 


Questionfl  for  Ezamlflation 

07   THE    APPLICANTS    FOB    THE    HIGH     SCHOOL, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

OtlAMlCAS. 

1.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  **  tiotin  in 
apposition  ;  '*  another  containing  a  **  predicate 
nominative:"    What  distinguishes  the  two  ? 

2.  *•  I  deny  what  you  assert."  How  is  each 
of  the  foregoing  predicates  modified  ? 

3.  Define  •'  objective  element,"  and  give  ex- 
amples of  the  three  forms  which  it  m&y  assume. 

4.  Write  two  sentences,  one  containing  ''it," 
the  other  <Hhere/*  used  as  expletives;  aUo,  name 
the  subject  of  each  sentence. 

5.  Which  of  the  following  sentences  is  un- 
grammatical,  and  why  ?  <*I  have  seen  him  yes- 
terday." *'They  have  studied  diligently  this 
summer." 

6.  "  Be  cautious,  lest  you  suffer  yourself  to 
be  led  into  error."  In  what  mode  is  each  of  the 
preceding  verbs  ? 

7.  Give  an  example  of  the  present  perfect, 
past  perfect,  and  future  perfect  tenses,  in  the 
active  voice,  indicative  mode.  Also,  of  the  same 
tenses  in  the  passive  voice,  subjunctive  mode. 

8.  Change  the  following  stansa  to  the  form  of 

prose. 

'<  This  little  rill,  that  fipotn  the  springs 
Of  yonder  grove  its  current  brinf  s. 


«2 
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Oft  to  its  Irkrblibg  wat«n  drew 
My  little  feet,  When  life  wm  new.'* 

9.  Write  the  plural  of  toomoft,  deer,  raditUt 
ikand/iUy  hero,  brother-in-law,  foo/",  voUey;  also, 
the  feminize  of  earl,  nephew,  duke,  landlord, 
widower;  and  the  possessive  nt  eitieent,  eom> 
pany,  ox,  Utdiee. 

10.  Deftire  the  following  grammatical  ezpres>> 
lions,  and  give  examples  of  each :  Transitive, 
jHueive  voibe,   irregular,   aatiliaryy  proyreseiv 

Jbrm, 

11.  Connect  the  following  false  syntax,  and 
gire  a  reason  for  each  change.  *<  John  and  his 
father  was  present.'*  <*  Neither  his  lesson  not 
his  conduct  were  approved.'* 

li.  «(  Bfakx  )rtiLL  WILL  In  UBgnaf  e  qnaiol  and  oldeh, 
Oni  who  dwelleth  by  the  eaetled  Khiiiev 
When  he  called  the  flowers,  so  »LUl  and  golden, 
Stan,  that  in  earth*!  flnoament  do  shinek" 

Write  the  subject  and  ft«diealr«f  csch  eiavsv 
in  the  preecdiiig  stann)  parse  the  italicized 
r;  aatf  lastly,  by  parsing   (or  otherwise) 
the  ofice  of  "when,**  "flowers,**  "stars.** 


ABITHlCfiTlC.  • 

0tnoTto)tSk  —  1.    Write  the  whole  operation  for  the 

lolotion  tit  each  question  on  the  paper  with  your  an* 

ewer. 
S.    Let  all  answen  in  federal  Money  be  expressed  in 

<dollari,  cents,  and  mills;  and  let  the  other  decimal 

mnsWer  be  Danried  to  the  fifth  place. 

1.  If  between  the  6  and  9  in  the  following 
number,  a  tero  be  inserted,  what  figures  will  ex- 
press a  different  Talue  from  that  which  they  now 
express,  and  why  ?  7.<^2. 

2.  From  ^  m.  4  fbr.  23  rd.  4  yd.  3  in.,  take 
^2  m.  4  f^r.  ItSrd.  6  yd.  1  ft  6  in. 

3.  Express  in  acres  and  the  decimal  of  m 
^aore,  the  area  of  49  square  lots,  each  6  rd.  8  ft. 
<3  in.  on  a  rfde. 

4.  Copj  the  following  partial  statements  tad 
complete  lib«m : 

20)s  a  common  divisor  of  •••» 

15  is  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  .kk* 

20  is  a  eommon  multiple  of  •  • . 

18  is  the  least  eommon  multiple  of  •••• 

5.  Write  thne  oompotite  numhers  that  are 
^rt me  t0  eau^  *tlier. 


Reduce  12»  12'  12  M2''  to  the  decimal  of  a  dt^ 
cumference. 

7.  What  part  of  a  pint  is  3-820  of  a  hushel  ? 

8.  Write  7-8  per  cent,  as  a  decimal. 

3-^ 

9.  Divide  7-9  by  —  and  to  the  quotient  add 

6       17J 

-  +  — . 
21       14} 

10.  When  l|  acres  of  knd  coiit  $621,  What 
must  be  p)ud  for  12j|  per  ceht.  of  an  acre  ? 

3^ 

11.  Reduce to  its  lowest  terms. 

9737 

12.  At  $5.75  per  cord,  what  is  the  value  of  a 
pile  of  wood  that  is  10  rods  long,  4  feet  wide,  and 
li  yards  high  ? 

13.  If  when  ilour  is  $6}  ptr  barrel,  a  five-cent 
loaf  weighs  15  oz.,  how  mahy  ounces  ought  an 
eight-cent  loaf  tn  weigh  when  fiour  is  $4  1-6  pet 

14.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  $900  dami^ 

months  hence  ? 

15.  At  5i  p6ir  cent,  to  what  will  $117.12 
amount,  if  at  simple  interest  from  December  30, 
1857  till  July  4,  1859  ? 

16.  Find  the  missing  term  of  the  proportion, 

5  :  — : :  8d  {  9. 

17.  My  factor  at  Mobile  notifies  me  that  he 
has  purchased  on  my  account  37  bales  of  cotton, 
at  $107.75  per  bale;  what  is  his  commission  at 
I  per  cent. ) 

oboohapht. 
DtaicnoKs»^Use  no  abbreviations. 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  Michigan. 

DxatonoNS.-^  Trace  the  outline!  of  the  five  lakes 
that  border  on  it.  Mark  the  position  of  Green  Bay  by 
the  letter  O,  and  of  Saginaw  Bay  by  the  letter  8^ 
Hark  the  poeition  of  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukie 
by  small  circles.  Where  the  boundary  is  not  watcr^ 
make  dotted  lines.  Let  the  length  of  Lake  Mf«>Mgan 
be  five  spaces  on  your  paper. 

2.  From  what  do  we  reckon  latitude,  and 
from  what  longitude  ?  Which  of  thfcse  starting 
points  may  be  assumed  at  pleasure  ? 

3.  Tell,  in  order  from  east  to  west,  what 
States  and  Territory  of  the  United  States  th« 
parallel  of  43«  crosses,  and  what  Territories  if 
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twimds.    Also  tell  whtt  four  Sutei  of  Europe 
the  parallel  of  40*  erosset. 

4.  Name  iti  their  order,  beginning  at  the 
tonth,  four  western  branches  of  the  Mississippi. 
In  the  same  manner,  name  four  eastern  branches. 

6.  Name,  in  their  order,  beginning  at  the 
liorth,  ten  rirers  of  the  Atlantic  slope  between 
New  Brunswick  and  Florida. 

6.  What  exchange  of  products  is  there  be- 
tween Massachusetts  and  Alabama  ? 

7.  Name  the  islands  which  are  called  the 
Greater  Antilles. 

8.  In  passing  firom  Vera  Cms,  through  the 
dtj  of  Mexico,  to  the  Pacific  oe^an,  what  Tarie- 
tics  of  climate  will  you  obserte  ? 

9.  l^hat  can  you  say  of  the  table  lands  of  the 
Andes,  especially  of  the  largest  one  of  thtese  ? 

10.  Name,  in  the  Order  of  their  size,  the  four 
Urgest  river  basins  of  the  globe. 

11.  Name  the  five  Great  Powers  of  Europe. 

12.  London  and  Montrekl  Afe  nearly  ill  the 
teme  latitude,  how  do  their  climates  differ  ? 

13.  Name  ten  seas  in  and  around  Europe. 

14.  Name  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
through  which  you  will  pass  on  each  of  the  three 
railroad  routes,  from  St.  Louis  to  CleTcland. 

16.  Name  the  waters  through  which  you  will 
paaa  in  going  from  Lyons  to  8t.  Petersburg. 

18.  What  is  the  population  of  the  whole 
globe  ?  Write,  in  the  order  of  their  population, 
Ih*  Are  grand  diTisions  of  the  globe.  Also,  the 
ire  most  populous  States  in  Europe. 

17.  Name  the  five  grand  diyistons  of  the 
globe,  in  the  order  of  their  txtent  of  surface. 

15.  Describe  the  rirer  Danube,  by  telling 
Where  it  rises,  through  or  between  what  coun- 
tries it  flows,  where  it  empties,  attd  its  length. 

19.  Write  the  names  of  the  oceans  In  the  or- 
der of  their  sixe.  How  do  Late  Superior  and 
the  Sea  of  Aral  compare  in  sijie  ? 

20.  Bound  Russia  in  Europe* 

Htbio. 

1.  When  ia  mndc  in  the  natural  key,  ot  key 
If  C? 

2.  When  the  signature  is  one  sharp,  whht  is 
the  key,  and  where  is  «  Do"  found  ? 


3.  When  tbe  signature  is  two  sharps,  what  is 
the  key,  and  where  is  "  Do  "  found  ? 

4.  When  the  signature  is  three  sharps,  what 
is  the  key,  and  where  is  "  Do  '*  found  } 

6,  When  the  signature  is  four  sharps,  what 
is  the  key,  and  where  is  **  Do'*  found  i 

6.  When  the  signature  is  one  flat,  what  is  the 
key,  alid  where  is  **  Do  "  found  ? 

7.  When  the  signature  is  two  flats,  what  is 
the  key,  and  where  is  *<  Do  "  found  ? 

8.  When  the  signature  is  three  flats,  what  is 
the  key,  and  where  is  «  Do  "  found  ? 

9.  When  the  signature  is  four  flats,  what  is 
the  key,  and  where  is  **  Do  "  found  ? 

10.  Write  a  sharp,  a  flat,  and  a  natural,  and 
explain  the  effect  on  the  note  it  precedes. 

11.  When  is  the  natural  a  sign  of  eleTatioBi 
and  when  of  depression  ? 

12.  Explain  the  use  of  slurs  and  ties  in 
music. 

1ft.  Oiye  the  deflnition  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing signs :  P.,  PP.,  M.,  MP.,  MF..  F.,  FF., 
Ores.,  Dim. 

14.  In  the  key  of  four  sharps,  whaVfour  let« 
tefs  are  sharped  ? 

16.  In  the  key  of  four  flats,  what  four  letters 
af  e  flatted  ? 

16.  Of  what  do  Rhythmics,  Melodies,  and 
Dynamics  tf  eat  ? 

17.  How  far  does  the  influence  of  an  acddsi* 
tal  flat  or  sharp  extend  ?  Gire  both  the  f«le  and 
the  exception* 

wio&ds  oivbn  Fon  gPSLLnco. 
Diligence,  Enemies,  Stratagem,  Heinous, 
Suicidal,  Zealous,  Scythes,  Oossamer,  Maliciousi 
Physiology,  Crescent,  Censure,  VegeUble,  Cor* 
roborated.  Tacit,  Misspelled,  Intelligence,  Om' 
niscience»  Eligible,  Prophesied. 


For  the  Sehoohnaiter. 
Qaettion  in  O^ometnr. 

fioH^  long  must  a  cord  be  to  out  off  one-third 
of  the  area  of  a  circle  ?  Let  the  diameter  of  ths 
circle  be  280. 

We  hope  some  of  our  teachers  of  matheinaties 
will  i«nd  us  the  solution  of  thu  question*        9* 
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©ur  Book  ©afilev 


1.  TiiECiriLDs'UooKOFATiitHM^Tic.  ]Por Pri- 
mary Schools.  If 6).  pp  73. 

2.  CoLBURNS  Intellectual  Arithmetic.  1860. 
pp  144.  By  Darta  P.Colburn.  H.Cowpcrth- 
wait  &  C».,  Philadelphia. 

These  two  little  books  were  the  last  work  of 
tbe  lamented  'Colburn.  The  first  was  completed 
last  July  and  published dn  September-;  the  sec- 
ond was  completed  in  October  and  issued  from 
the  press  after  the  mysterious  casukky  which 
called  him  hence. 

His  work  Was  done,  ftie  proof  kll  corrected, 
but  the  work  was  not  prihted.  To  those  who  are 
familiar  with  bis  Arithmetics  we  need  not  eom- 
meod  these.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
Child's  Book  unfolds  in  his  inimitable  maimer 
Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication  and  Divi- 
sion, gives  the  ordinary  tables  of  weights,  mea- 
sures, &c.,  and  illustrates  in  a  simple  manner 
easy  to  be  comprehended  the  principles  contain- 
ed in  them. 

The  second  book,  the  IrUelleaiual  Arithmetic 
is  a  masterly  treatise,  thorough,  complete  and 
methodical.  It  is  probably  Mt.  Colburn's  best 
work.  They  arc  both  neatly  printed  and  bound 
in  the  most  durable  manner* 


Especially,  at  this  time,  will  a  volume  of  aer^ 
roons,  preached  by  him  in  the  College  Chapel  at 
Cambridge,  before'the  studentsof  Harvard  Col- 
lege, be  read  with  eager  interest.  Nor  will  the 
reader  turn  away  disapipointed.  He  will  find 
there  the  milk  for  babes  «nd  the  strong  meat  for 
men. 

The  twentieth  sermon  in  thi«  volume  entitled 
'*  Life,  Salvation,  and  Comfort  for  man  in  th« 
Divine  Trinity,"  will  be  carefully  studied  by 
very  many. 

The  volume  will  meet  with  a  large  sale. 


Elbmbntb  op  ANALYt'icAL  Oeometrt,  and  iht 
Differential  and  integral  calcnlars.  By  H.  N» 
Robinson,  A.  M.,  Ivisou  &  Fhinney,  New 
York,  pp.  352. 

A  work  which  we  &re  unable  lo  review,  but 
which  beats  the  marVs  of  thoroughness  and 
completeness,  and.  moreover,  which  is  pro- 
noxinced  by  cur  friends  wlio  haVe  used  it  an  ex- 
cellent treatise. 


I  i^f  if  I 


OklV  a  Pauper.  By  A.  S.  M.    Henry  iloyt. 

Boston. 

A  capital  book  for  the  young.  The  title  indi- 
cates the  table  of  contents.  It  is  a  story  from 
real  life,  and  is  true  to  the  life.  We  are  glad  to 
have  such  books  multiplied.  We  take  an  ex- 
tract for  the  fireside  department. 


ANToiwfeTTB.  fee  original  of  t^e  "  The  Child 
Angel.''  By  Mrs.  M.  A.  Denfson,  author  of 
**  Opposite  the  Jail,'*  &c.,  &c.  Henry  Hoyt» 
Boston :  1863.  pp*  290. 

A  charming  story.    Just  the  book  to  put  into 

the  hands  of  a  little  girl.    Beautiful  engravings 

on  tinted  paper. 


Christian  BBLisviNa  awd  Livino.  Sermons 
by  F.  D.  Huntington,  D.  D.  Crosby,  Nichols 
&  Co.  Boston :  1863.  628  pp. 

Few  writers  in  our  country  hold  a  more  vigor- 
ous pen  than  Prof.  Huntington.  Few  have  the 
reputation  of  being  more  earnest,  industrious  or 
honest  in  the  investigation  of  a  subject  before 
putting  pen  to  paper.  Anything  therefore  that 
he  gives  to  the  world  as  the  result  of  his  study 
«Ad  reflection  will  receive  a  careful  perusal. 


HiSTORT    OF    THB    PnOGRB98    OP    EDUCATION, 

from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  intend- 
ed as  a  manual  for  Teachers  and  Students.  By 
Philobibiius.  With  nn  introduction  by  Henry 
Barnard,  L.L.  D.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr.  New 
York,  1863. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  that 

book»— good  books — are  beginning  to   appear^ 

designed  for  teachers  as  a  class — we  might  say 

aB  a  profession.    No  house    has   published   so 

large  a  list  of  valuable  books  of  this  class  aa 

Messrs.  Barnes  &  Burr.    Their  School  Teacher* 

Librarj/f  of  which  this  work  forms  one  volume, 

is  composed  of  a  set  of  excellent  books,  which 

we  wish  were  upon  the  shelves  of  every  school 

teacher  in  the  land.    We  have  had  time  only  to 

glance  at  this,  but  it  is  evidently  a  work  of  muck 

value." 


t|00lntasteL 
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AMOS  PSBBT,  Eilitor  for  the  Month. 


ZTO.  3. 


yl  For  the  Schoolmut«r. 

PgpKreM  of  ISdooation  and  JBnoouraceqient 

to  Eifoort. 


<<I  AX  a  man,  and  feel  an  interest  in  what- 
erer  appertains  to  man."  This  sentiment, 
nttered  on  the  Roman  stage  two  thousand  years 
ago,  was  received  with  universal  applause.  But 
whatever  might  have  been  their  spontaneous 
expressions,  the  Romans,  hound  by  the  insti- 
tutions of  their  times,  were  unable  to  give  a 
practical  exemplification  of  the  principle  in- 
volved. They  saw  man  chiefly  in  his  relations 
to,  or  as  a  component  part  of,  the  state ;  and 
hence  it  is  probable  that  they  admired  the  poet's 
fancy  more  than  they  honored  his  understand- 
ing. 

Explicit  and  authoritative  expressions  of 
deep  and  abiding  interest  in  whatever  relates  to 
the  condition  of  man  were  made  by  Him  who 
is  the  light  of  the  world ;  but  their  spirit  was 
not  caught  except  by  a  few  till  a  much  later 
period.  '*  The  light  shone  in  darkness  and  the 
darkness  comprehended  it  not ; "  and  this  state- 
ment might  have  been  an  epitomised  history 
of  Christianity  to  the  present  day,  but  for  the 
instruction  of  a  few  men,  who,  poring  over  the 
language  of  inspiration  in  their  cloisters,  com- 
prehended the  light,  and  came  forth  armed  for 
the  contest  with  ignorance  and  superstition. 
Thus,  by  the  aid  of  learning,  in  connection  with 
the  religion  of  .Christ,  was  dispersed  the  dark- 
ness of  the  middle  ages;  and  by  the  same 
means,  the  condition  of  our  race  has  since  that 
time  been  steadily  improving.  Man  is  now 
regarded  as  an  object  of  primary  interest  and 


not  he  for  them.  Even  the  most  absolute  and 
arbitrary  sovereign  is  not  wholly  at  liberty  to 
disregard  the  happiness  of  his  subjects.  Cru- 
elty and  barbarity  find  few  apologists  and  fewer 
defenders.  Amid  acknowledged  weakness  and 
empiricism,  auspicious  omens  appear  and  noble 
characteristics  are  distinguishable.  Men  in  au- 
thority of  every  rank  and  condition  are  study- 
ing and  learning  how  alone  permanent  aggran- 
dizement can  be  secured ;  and  are  showing  a 
disposition  to  ameliorate  and  improve  the  con- 
dition of  their  subjects^  rather  than  to  increase 
their  burdens.  They  see  and  acknowledge  that 
the  most  powerful  nation  is  not  that  which  has 
the  largest  standing  army,  but  that  whose  citi- 
zens possess  most  intelligence,  skill,  and  patri- 
otism. The  Chinese  Empire,  with  a  population 
of  two  htmdred  and  fifty  millions  and  a  stand- 
ing army  of  one  million,  is  seen  to  be  incompar- 
ably weaker  than  the  British  Empire  with  but 
a  fraction  of  this  numerical  force. 

There  is  observable  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween the  policy  of  ancient  governments  and 
those  of  our  own  day.  The  former  were  gen- 
erally aggressive  in  their  character,  relying 
more  on  successful  war  than  on  successful 
peace;  and  seeking  conquest  abroad  rather 
than  improvement  at  home.  True,  we  may  in 
the  long  line  of  ages  discover  pleasing  excep- 
tions to  this  remark.  Augus^,  after  bringing 
a  great  part  of  the  known  world  under  his  sway, 
endeavored  successfully  to  enlist  the  attention 
of  his  subjects  in  literary  and  agricultural  pur* 
suits.  Pericles  strove  to  cultivate  among  the 
Athenians  the  arts  and  soienoes,  and  thus  gain- 
ed for  himself  and  his  countrymen  immortal 


importance.     It  is  conceded  in  theory  at  least  renown.    But  such  men  and  their  actions  stand 
that  tU  our  institations  were  made  for  bisi,  and' gut  ia  bold  p>litf  from  the  preyaleni  cbaxaoteis 
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of  the  early  age^of  the  world.  This  fact  added 
to  intrinsic^erit  gives  an  indescribable  charm 
to  their  jrespectiye  histories. 

Xa  modem  times  we  see  that  though  the  spirit 
of  aggression  and  foreign  conquest  still  unhap- 
pily exists,  it  is  not  a  leading  characteristic  of 
our  governments.  Wherever  found,  it  is  a  sub- 
ject of  criticism  and  animadversion,  rather  than 
of  admiration  and  applause.  Prosperity  and 
happiness  are  regarded  as  the  legitimate  fruits 
of  peace,  rather  than  of  war ;  and  the  prevail- 
ing maxims  of  the  world  have  undergone  a 
radical  change.  Formerly  it  was  an  adage  that 
war  is  at  stated  periods  advantageous,  if  not 
necessary,  to  carry  off  the  surplus  population 
of  a  country.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  war  is 
generally  regarded  as  a  direful  calamity,  and  is 
deprecated  by  all  good  citizens.  Governments, 
instead  of  seeking  to  build  themselves  up  on 
each  other's  ruins,  are  establishing  their  foun- 
dations more  firmly  within  their  prescribed 
limits*  and  thus  promoting  each  other's  pros- 
perity^  Instead  of  seeking  to  increase  by  ad- 
ditions from  without,  they  are  advancing  in 
respectability  and  importance  by  a  steady  and 
natural  growth.  The  mutual  relation  and  de- 
pendence of  different  and  distant  countries  are 
understood  as  never  before.  Foreigners  are  no 
longer  barbarians,  as  with  the  ancient  Greeks, 
neither  does  the  following  sentiment  contain  so 
much  truth  as  when  uttered  by  the  poet  Cowper 
fourscore  years  ago : 


**  Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 
Abhor  each  other.    Mountains  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations  who  had  else 
Like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one. 


ft 


Moral  causes  are  coming  more  into  view  as 
the  obstacles  to  extended  observation  and  inter- 
course are  removed.  Steam  and  electricity  are 
depriving  **  fiiths  "  and  «  mountains  "  of  their 
hostile  power,  and  bringing  into  intimate  and 
amicable  relations  distant  and  dissimilar  na- 
tions. History  is  unfolding  through  the  bless- 
ings of  general  education  the  causes  of  nation- 
al and  individual  greatness,  and  also  the  causes 
of  weakness  and  decline.  It  is  now  seen  that 
Spartan  valor  and  hardihood  sprang  from  Spar- 
tan discipline  and  culture ;  and  that  the  Athe- 
nians derived  their  renown  and  glory  from  their 
institutions  of  learning  rather  than  from  any 
superior  natural  resources.  Art,  science,  %  and 
literature  tended  to  manly  action  and  character. 
But  when  the  importance  of  proper  training 
vu  orerlooked,  Md  consequences  followed. 


The  natural  ardor  and  inquisitiveness  of  these 
Greeks,  which  rightly  directed  caused  them  to 
excel  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  when  neg« 
lected  and  misdirected,  caused  them  to  sink  to 
a  corresponding  state  of  degradation  and  shame. 
The  rise  of  the  Macedonian  power  has  a  les- 
son for  all  coming  time.  After  Athens  had 
begun  to  decline  in  power  by  relaxing  her  man- 
ly discipline,  the  Macedonians,  a  semi-barbar- 
ous people  inhabiting  an  adjoining  province* 
attracted  by  the  splendor  of  her  early  achieve- 
ments, were  sedulously  employed  in  imitating 
the  manners  of  her  better  days.  Learning  and 
discipline  were  intrcduced  into  Macedonia. 
The  Aristotlian  school  in  this  state  became  the 
successful  rival  of  the  Academy  at  Athens  •  On 
the  birth  of  Alexander,  King  Philip  wrote  to 
Aristotle :  <*  I  thank  the  Gods — not  so  much 
for  making  me  a  father,  —  as  for  giving  me  a 
son  in  an  age  when  he  can  have  Aristotle  for 
his  instructor.  I  hope  you  will  make  him  a 
successor  worthy  of  me  and  a  king  worthy  of 
Macedonia." 

The  author  of  this  letter  became  the  con* 
querer  of  Greece,  and  his  son  the  conqueror  of 
the  world.     These  facts  illustrate  the  power 
and  importance  of  systematic   education  on 
individual  and  national  character.    The  same 
great  lesson,  taught  by  a  thousand  voices  from. 
all  the  past,  is  becoming  better  understood,  we 
rejoice  to  believe,  throughout  our  country  and 
the  world.     We  can  now  point  to  individuals, 
frunilies,  districts,  cities,    states    and  nations 
that  have  acted  like  King  Philip  in  seeking  the 
best  teachers,  and  have  been  alike  successful  in 
accomplishing  the  object  of  their  ambition    The 
means  of  growth  and  strength,  alike  individual 
and  national,  are  sought  and  understood  as 
never  before.     Education  is  assuming  an  im- 
portance and  commanding  an  influence  which 
kings  and  potentates  cannot  but  feel  and  ac- 
knowledge.    Advancing  in  opposition  to  the 
iron  hand  of  heartless  rulers  and  intriguing 
politicians,  it  is  reaching  and  softening  the  hard- 
est portions  of  the  earth.    While  justice  and 
humanity  are  laboring  on,  it  is  a  pleasing  reflec- 
tion that  self-interest  and  vaulting  ambition  do 
at  times  come  in  to  their  aid  and  make  common 
cause  in  promoting  human  happiness.     Thus 
under  some  grinding  despotisms  are  sustained 
humane  educational  institutions  that  excite  our 
admiration  and  delight.    And  here  we  would 
gladly  pause  to  illustrate  this  remark  by  what 
has  come  under  our  personal  observation,  but 
must  pass  to  a  consideration  of  certain  change* 
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tliat  have  taken  place  indicative  of  progress  and 
encouraging  to  the  hearts  of  philanthopists. 

Before  the  time  of  Howard,  criminals  were 
regarded  as  having  claims  to  humanity  little 
superior  to  brute  beasts.  Kaj,  self-interest 
would  protect  brutes  Arom  such  cruelty  as  was 
often  inflicted  on  man  by  his  estranged  brother. 
Deprived  of  the  benefit  of  good  air  and  active 
employment,  piisoners  were  allowed  to  perish 
in  loathsome  dungeons,  neglected  and  uncared 
for  except  by  a  few  whose  efforts  for  their  relief 
'were  unavailing.  The  mind  rusted  and  decayed 
from  disuse,  and  the  body  contracted  diseases 
more  dreadful  than  those  which  of  old  called 
forth  the  display  of  miraculous  power.  Such 
cases  were  frequently  occurring  in  the  numer- 
ous and  crowded  prisons  of  the  Old  World, 
■nd  no  better  results  were  hoped  or  sought. 
Prevention  of  crime  by  prison  walls  and  the 
infliction  of  punishment  was  regarded  as  the 
only  object  to  be  attained.  Prevention  of  crime 
by  that  salutary  discipline  and  Christian  teach- 
ing that  soften  the  heart  and  reform  the  char- 
acter was  little  thought  of  and  never  system- 
atically and  perseveringly  attempted. 

But  Howard  was  raised  up  to  labor  with  a 
higher  aim  and  a  sounder  philosophy.  He  felt 
for  the  prisoner  as  for  an  unfortunate  brother. 
Asking  no  questions  about  guilt  or  innocence, 
he  sought  only  the  best  means  of  relieving  his 
distress  and  improving  his  condition.  Through 
John  Howard's  exertions,  and  various  other 
agencies,  the  whole  character  of  prison  disci- 
pline has  undergone  a  change.  Criminals  and 
prison^s  are  now  generally  regarded  more  in 
pity  than  in  scorn.  For  them  are  felt  a  deep 
ooncem  by  their  fellows  who,  untrammelled  by 
bars  and  bolts,  «  roam  at  large  o'er  the  earth." 
In  this  connection,  we  wotdd  not  be  understood 
as  countenancing  that  morbid  sympathy  with 
criminals,  which  is  prevalent  at  times  in  differ- 
ent quarters  of  the  world,  disregarding  the  dis- 
tinctions between  guilt  and  innocence,  and  pre* 
Tenting  the  execution  of  just  and  wholesome 
lawB.  Genuine  philanthropy  is  active  in  its 
natore  and  looks  to  the  good  of  all,  supporting 
the  weak  and  falling,  encouraging  and  strength- 
ening the  upright,  and  revealing  the  light  and 
hope  of  heavenly  truth  to  every  soul.  There 
are  now  established  in  different  quarters  of  the 
world  prison-discipline  societies,  whose  object 
19  to  secure  the  greatest  good  of  prisoners  with 
the  least  amount  of  suffering.  The  prison  is 
now  regarded  not  alone  as  a  place  of  punish- 
meutf  but  m  a  flchool  for  the  refbimation  and 


correction  of  the  criminal  who  is  detained  there 
for  his  own  good  as  well  as  for  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  society.  And  in  accordance  with 
this  view,  we  point  to  our  State  Prison,  our 
Reform  School,  our  Asylums,  and  our  Homes 
for  Orphans  and  Truant  Children,  with  a  pride 
and  satisfaction  similar  to  that  entertained  for 
our  colleges  and  various  other  seminaries  of 
learning.  They  are  all  parts  of  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  education,  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of 
different  orders  and  conditions  of  society.  No 
one  of  these  can  say  to  the  other,  —  « I  have  no 
need  of  thee."  Each  must  be  generously  main- 
tained and  actively  employed  for  its  legitimate 
purpose. 

In  the  treatment  and  management  of  the 
insane,  a  corresponding  improvement  has  taken 
place.  Formerly  regarded  as  objects  of  divine 
displeasure  and  made  out- casts  or  Incarcerated 
like  criminals,  they  now  receive  the  best  atten- 
tion the  community  can  bestow.  Public  and 
private  munificence  vie  with  each  other  in 
founding  hospitals  whose  sole  object  is  to  pro- 
vide for  their  peculiar  wants.  In  this^connec- 
tion,  we  point  with  gratitude  to  our  Butler 
Hospital,  where  is  given  a  kind  of  instruction 
often  overlooked  or  ignored  by  professional 
teachers.  Here  the  object  is  to  restore  disor* 
dered  intellects  to  a  normal  state ;  and  hence 
are  requisite  tact,  skill,  and  decision  far  greater 
than  in  institutions  devoted  to  the  training  and 
development  of  minds  in  a  comparatively 
healthy  condition.  We  make  this  statement 
to  elicit  thought  among  teachers  in  the  school- 
room, since  it  stands  in  contrast  with  a  mode 
of  speech  supposed  to  be  somewhat  prevalent 
there. 

The  interest  awakened  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  the  blind  is  also  a  subject  for  congratula- 
tion. Upon  this  portion  of  the  human  family 
has  the  skill  of  the  educator  effected  its  highest 
triumphs.  The  accounts  that  have  reached  us 
from  abroad  are  such  as  at  first  to  excite  incre- 
dulity. The  deaf  and  dulnb  speak,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  enabled  to  understand  vocal 
expressions  by  observing  the  movements  of  the 
vocal  organs.  We  have  in  our  country  results 
of  this  kind  of  teaching  perhaps  nearly  as  strik- 
ing. A  visit  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  in 
Hartford  cannot  but  excite  wonder  and  delight. 
The  same  remark  might  also  be  made  in  regard 
to  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  under  Dr.  S.  O. 
Howe,  in  Boston.  Though  the  blind  cannot  be 
made  to  see,  they  are  enabled  by  proper  instruc- 
tion to  scquire  a  good  knowledge  of  the  vari- 
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OUB  branches  of  leaming.  The  case  of  Laura 
Bridgeman  is  familiar  perhaps  to  all.  Deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind,  instead  of  being  given  oyer 
like  many  a  chUd  denominated  dull  or  stupid 
in  our  schools,  she  receired  the  more  assiduous 
attention  irom  her  teachers ;  and  by  skiU  and 
perseverance  succeeded  in  diseovering  a  means 
of  communication  answering  in  some  degree  as 
a  substitute  for  her  defective  organs ;  and  thus 
a  soul  encased,  as  it  were,  within  impervious 
walls,  was  reached  and  illuminated  with  light 
and  truth. 

It  is  a  famUiar  saying  that  «<  he  who  makes 
two  spears  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  spear 
grew  before  is  a  benefactor  to  his  race."  But 
with  how  much  greater  propriety  may  he  be 
called  a  benefactor  who,  devoting  himself  to 
the  work  of  instruction,  causes  to  expand  and 
grow  germs  of  heavenly  extraction.  The 
results  of  his  labors  extend  through  all  coming 
time.    Hence  the  encouragements  to  effort. 

Art  and  skill  are,  then,  most  appropriately 
employed  in  the  business  of  education.  The 
old  proverb  truly  says,  —  "  Art  is  long."  She 
has  achieved  victories  over  the  works  of  nature, 
and  performed  exploits  on  land  and  on  sea. 
Through  her  instrumentality,  fire,  wind,  and 
water  beoome  subservient  to  human  purposes, 
and  through  her  agency  the  delicate  springs  of 
human  action  are  touched  and  harmony  pro- 
duced on  this  «  harp  of  a  thousand  strings." 
Man  has  sounded  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and 
measured  the  height  of  mountains  and  the  dis- 
tances of  the  stars.  But  the  deep  mysteries  of 
his  own  nature  he  has  not  solved.  There  are 
heights  and  depths  yet  unattained  and  unat- 
tainable. Press  on  as  he  may,  the  horizon  is 
still  in  the  distance.  Made  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels  and  crowned  with  glory  and  honor, 
he  possesses  faculties  yet  but  feebly  understood ; 
and  in  the  study  and  development  of  which  is 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  ge- 
nius and  the  most  commanding  talents. 

To  all  teachers  and  educators  of  every  sphere, 
alike  in  the  week-day  school  and  in  the  Sabbath 
school ;  in  the  lecture-hall  and  in  the  editorial 
sanctum ;  in  the  pulpit  and  at  the  bar  of  jus- 
tice ;  in  the  laboratory  and  at  the  humble  fire- 
tide  ;  in  the  work  shop  and  on  the  farm ;  a 
voice  comes  up  from  the  worUiies  of  past  gen- 
erations:—  Be  fisuthful  to  your  calling.  On 
you  depend  the  destinies  of  those  you  know 
not.  Tour  influence,  though  perhaps  you  are 
unconscious  of  its  existence,  is  moulding  the 
chkracter  and  directing  the  life  of  imaiortal 


beings.  Toil  on :  £unt  not  Amid  trial  and 
hardship,  quit  you  Uke  men.  And  you  shall 
in  due  time  receive  your  reward,  enjoying  the 
sweet  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  your  effort* 
have  contributed  to  the  well-being  of  your 
country  and  to  the  progress  of  your  race. 

A.  F. 


For  the  8c1ioolmMt«r. 
Isobel  Glare. 

Shb  leans  from  out  her  balcony, 

Glorious  Isobel  Clare, 
Seeing  the  sun  trail  over  the  sea 

His  beautiful  golden  hair,  — 
Wishing  he*d  quickly  gather  it  up 

And  flee  through  the  misty  air  ;  — 
For  when  stars  come,  thou  knowest  well 
O,  star-eyed  maiden  Isobel, 

Young  Gerald  will  be  there. 

Young  Gtoald  with  a  gladsome  bound 

Will  clear  the  tulip  beds. 
But  cannot  stir  on  the  grassy  ground 

From  the  light  thy  presence  sheds. 
And  eyer  the  thought  of  his  happy  heart 

With  his  lute's  sweet  music  weds  : 
*<  My  queenly  darling  Isobel, 
I  love  thee  more  than  love  can  tell,'' 

This  thought  with  music  weds. 

The  little  bird  sings  on  the  bough 

A  song  so  sweet,  so  sweet. 
But  Isobel  hears  nothing  now 

But  the  sound  of  coming  feet. 
And  the  sun  sinks  low,  and  night  conies  on. 
The  little  stars  peep 'one  by  one, 
'    To  see  blest  lovers  meet. 

x.  I*.  B. 
Boston,  Feb.  24, 1860. 


For  the  Schoolmaeter. 
The  Influence  of  the  Teacher. 

We  design  to  present  a  few  thoughts  upoa 
the  influence  of  the  teacher  as  an  educative  and 
practical  force  in  the  community.  We  confine 
ourselves  to  the  examination  of  two  dietinet 
points.  The  personal  influence  of  the  teacher 
is  derived  from  personal  character.  Hu  seoial 
influence  comes  from  the  nature  of  his  work. 

1.  Pbbsonal  Influbmce.  The  inatructioii 
which  a  teacher  gives  his  pupils  is  not  altogether 
that  which  comes  from  the  book,  or  the  teach- 
er's method  of  explaining  the  various  leaaons. 
A  great  part  of  it  is  what  may  be  oaUed  •— as  it 
has  been  called — that  <*  uneonselous  tuition '* 
which  comes  of  the  personal  contact  between 
the  teacher  and  the  taught.  The  taflaence  of 
pefsonalchftiBcter  ia  exoeedingly  f troog ,  ttroai^ 
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er  sometimeB  for  the  real  ednoation  of  life  than 
the  most  thorough  scholarship,  or  eren  the 
greatest  aptness  to  teach.  •*  I  would  never 
•end  my  ehUdreB»"  said  a  friend  to  us  the  other 
day,  <*  to  such  a  man  to  be  taught  upon  any 
consideration  whaterer."  It  was  not  because 
ot  any  want  of  scholarship.  He  was  afraid  of 
the  teacher's  influence  upon  his  children's  char- 
acter. There  are  lessons  taught  in  the  school- 
room not  to  be  found  in  any  manual  of  instruc- 
tion, and  they  are  the  lessons  which  reach  into 
all  the  years  of  life.  They  are  taught  by  a  man 
or  woman's  temper,  tones  of  Toice,  by  the  very 
countenance  and  its  expressions,  by  the  peculiar 
manner,  in  and  out  of  doors,  by  the  general 
daily  life.  We  all  know  what  is  the  power  of 
association,  and  how  numerous  and  strong  are 
the  fonnatiYe  influences  which  it  exerts.  These 
must  be  more  numerous  and  strong  in  the  case 
of  children,  than  in  the  case  of  adults.  It  is 
impossible  for  children  to  be  in  the  company  of 
a  man  or  woman  for  six  hours  erery  day  with- 
out being  receptive  of  the  prominent  ways  of 
thinking,  and  speaking,  and  acting,  which  the 
man  or  woman  uses.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  for  the  teach- 
er to  see  to  it,  that  he  is  as  well  qualified  in  the 
endowments  of  character  as  in  the  endowments 
of  the  intellect.  If  the  cultivation  of  the  mind 
is  worth  attending  to,  then  certainly  the  culti- 
TStion  of  the  heart  and  soul  much  more.  If  a 
eertain  proficiency  in  knowledge  is  necessary, 
a  certain  proficiency  in  the  accomplishments  of 
character  much  more.  • 

Occupying  the  position  which  he  is  called 
upon  to  do,  the  teacher  should  certainly  provide, 
that  he  brings  to  it  a  full  amount  of  the  truest 
and  most  genuine  manhood.  Let  there  be 
found  nothing  mean,  nothing  unworthy,  noth- 
ing fiilse,  nothing  unmanly  or  unwomanly.  Let 
everything  found  in  the  school-room  be  of  that 
Ingh  and  generous  character ;  that  manly  and 
dignified  bearing;  that  relf-reHant,  indepen- 
dent natore,  which  carries  conviction  while  it 
commands  the  utmost  respect ;  which  teaches 
with  the  daily  lessons  more  important  lessons 
still,  truth,  honor,  rectitude,  modesty,  gentle- 
iieaa,  love,  uprightness,  all  the  qualities  of  a 
leatty  manly  and  womanly  life.  <<  It  is  impos- 
sible," says  the  author  of  the  admirable  Report 
of  the  St.  Louis  schools,  for  1855,  «  to  estimate 
the  influences  that  emanate  and  radiate  from  the 
lehool-room.  As  the  virtues  of  those  who  arc 
exemplars  of  whatever  gives  adornment  and 
digiiity  to  private  character  can  generally  be 


traced  to  the  gentle  and  genial  influences  that 
surrounded  them  and  operated  upon  them  in 
youth,  so  the  vices  that  deform  private  charac- 
ter, and  the  moral  virus  that  festers  in  society 
and  covers  the  body  politic  with  loathsome 
gangrenes  and  moral  leprosy,  can  be  traced  to 
the  same  sources.  Among  the  formative  influ- 
ences operating  to  give  direction,  tone,  and 
vigor  to  the  character  of  the  future  man  and 
woman,  those  originating  in  the  school-room 
are  amongst  the  most  potent  and  decisive. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  moral  character  of 
the  teacher  assumes  an  importance  that  cannot 
be  overlooked.  From  this,  too,  the  teacher 
may  learn  the  responsibility  of  his  station  and 
the  weight  of  importance  attached  to  every 
word  he  utters,  every  action  he  performs,  and 
every  thought  he  thinks ;  for  the  spirit  of  his 
thoughts  will  manifest  itself  in  words  and  acts. 
No  matter  what  effort  he  may  make  to  confine 
it,  it  will  escape  from  him ;  it  will  beam  f^om 
the  countenance ;  discover  itself  in  every  phy- 
sical movement,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  genial  or 
baleful  influences,  deep  in  the  tender  heart,  to 
spring  up  many  years  afterwards  and  to  bear 
appropriate  fruit.*' 

This  is  at  once  so  sensible  and  true,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  that  we  should  add  to  it  a  single 
word,  and  to  we  pass  to  the  second  point. 

2.  Social  Intluencb  ov  thb  Teachsb.  We 
speak  not  now  of  the  position  of  the  teacher  in 
what  is  called  «  society,"  but  rather  of  his 
position  as  a  worker  for  social  good.  It  is 
greatly  for  our  advantage  to  know,  that  real 
power  is  not  made  up  of  tinsel  and  tawdry  dis- 
play, nor  yet  of  magnificent  pretension  and 
bold  forwardness.  It  is  rather  bom  of  some- 
thing deeper  in  the  human  soul,  and  comes  of 
pure  and  righteous  principle  and  a  true  worth 
of  manhood  and  womanhood.  Longer  even 
among  men  it  endures.  Kay,  permanently 
among  men  it  endures,  held  in  their  remem- 
brance and  active  in  their  life.  What  Buskin 
says  about  architecture  may  be  found  to  apply 
as  well  to  that  science  which  teaches  how  to 
build  up  the  structure  of  a  true  and  upright 
character : 

« In  reverting  to  the  memories  of  those  works 
of  architecture  by  which  we  have  been  most 
impressed,  it  will  generally  happen  that  they 
fall  into  two  broad  classes ;  the  one  character- 
ized by  an  exceeding  predousness  and  delicacy, 
to  which  we  recur  with  a  sense  of  affectionate 
admiration,  and  the  other  by  a  severe  and  in 
many  cases  mysterious  majesty,  which  we  re- 
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member  witb  an  undimmifthed  awe,  like  that 
felt  at  the  presence  and  operation  of  some  great 
spiritual  power.  From  about  these  two  groups 
more  or  less  harmonized  by  intermediate  exam- 
ples, but  always  distinctly  marked  by  features 
of  beauty  or  of  power,  there  will  be  swept 
away  in  multitudes  the  memories  of  buildings, 
perhaps  in  their  first  address  to  our  minds  of 
no  inferior  pretensions,  but  owing  their  impres- 
sions to  character  of  less  enduring  nobility ;  to 
Talue  of  materials,  accumulation  of  ornament, 
or  ingenuity  of  mechanical  construction.  Es- 
pecial interest  may  indeed  have  been  awakened 
by  such  circumstances,  and  the  memory  may 
have  been  consequently  rendered  tenacious  of 
particular  parts  or  effects  of  the  structure,  but 
it  will  recall  eyen  these  only  by  an  active  effort, 
and  then  without  emotion;  while  in  passire 
moments  and  with  thrilling  influence,  the  im- 
ages of  purer  beauty  and  of  more  spiritual 
power  will  return  in  a  faur  and  solemn  com- 
pany, and  while  the  pride  of  many  a  stately 
palace  and  the  wealth  of  many  a  jewelled  shrine 
perish  from  our  thoughts  in  a  dust  of  gold, 
there  will  rise  through  their  dimness  the  white 
image  of  some  secluded  marble  chapel,  by  riyer 
or  forest-Side,  with  the  fretted  flower  work, 
shrinking  under  its  arches  as  if  under  vaults  of 
late-fallen  snow ;  or  the  vast  weariness  of  some 
shadowy  wall  whose  separate  stones  are  like 
mountain  foundations  and  yet  numberless." 

How  close  is  die  resemblance  of  these  feel- 
ings to  th«se  which  prevafl  in  the  hearts  of 
men  !  The  pretentiousness  of  forward  power, 
which  awes  by  its  very  force  of  pretension  and 
compels  admiration  by  sheer  strength,  or  it 
may  be  by  dazzling  display  of  greatness,  or 
the  magnificence  of  rank  and  loftiness  of  posi- 
tion, may  endure  for  a  time  and  exert  its  influ- 
ence. But  that  influence  is  hardly  felt  in  after 
days,  when  the  real  gold  of  life  is  refined  in  the 
crucible  of  time  firom  its  accumulated  dross. 
Then  the  heart  rather  looks  back  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  submission  to  its  power,  upon 
fome  humble  and  secluded  life  whose  beauty 
never  fades,  or  upon  some  grandly  simple  life 


truth.  These  are  the  royal  lives  of  history 
which  sway  the  sceptre  of  their  power  over 
countless  generations,  and  rule  the  empire  of 
intellect  and  character.  As  in  architecture,  so 
in  manhood,  it  is  not  altogether  the  value  oi 
material,  the  accumulation  of  ornament,  or  the 
ingenuity  of  construction,  which  makes  one 
immortal  inhuman  remembranoe,  but  rather 


the  enduring  nature  of  the  man  himself,— the 
manhood  built  on  a  sure  base,  and  carved  out 
in  lines  of  lasting  beauty  and  power,  which  are 
the  lines  of  truth  and  righteousness.  This  ia 
the  grand  secret  of  influence. 

Then  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  most  frequent- 
ly, the  sources  of  the  strongest  influence  are  the 
most  secret  and  quiet.  Underneath  the  glare 
and  glitter  of  life,  underneath  its  surface  and 
its  outside  show,  in  the  very  substance  of  being 
is  the  real  power  of  life.  It  is  invisible ;  it  is 
hid  away  from  the  sight  of  men,  as  all  great 
powers  are.  It  is  quiet,  peaceM,  and  silent, 
calls  no  attention  to  itself,  and  cares  not  if  it 
be  unknown,  provided  only  it  be  felt.  This  is 
true  of  all  nature.  The  grand  forces  which 
swing  the  universe  through  space,  around  and 
upon  its  central  pivot,  are  stiller  in  their  action 
than  a  breath  of  summer  air.  The  mighty 
power  which  moves  the  whole  ocean's  mass  in 
ceaseless  tides,  is  only  known  by  soft-advanc- 
ing ripplings  on  the  sloping  sands.  No  sound 
comes  down  to  us  from  that  everlasting  sphere 
of  silence  where  dwells  the  Infinite  God,  yet 
what  a  power  of  Divine  Infiuence  breathes 
through  our  hearts  in  their  lonely  quiet  com- 
munings with  His  Spirit !  It  is  not  in  the  fire» 
nor  in  the  whirlwind's  blast,  nor  yet  in  the 
earthquake's  power,  that  the  force  of  inspira- 
tion dwells,  but  in  a  still  small  voioe  that  thrills 
the  soul  to  its  depths.  Unconscious,  quiet  in- 
fluences are  undoubtedly  the  strongest  and 
most  permanent.  The  real  powers  of  life  are 
th^se  invisible,  intangible,  and  impalpable 
things,  which  we  call  principles,  thoughts, 
feelings,  sentiments.  The  soul  of  nature  has 
never  been  seen,  or  touched,  or  handled  by  any 
man.  Who  can  find  the  power  of  gravitation, 
of  cohesion,  of  chemical  affinity,  of  attraction  } 
Yet  does  any  one  doubt  their  strength } 

Look  abroad  now  upon  the  forees  of  our  New 
England  civilization.  We  see  them  constantly  at 
work.  We  witness  their  multiplied  results. 
We  rejoice  and.  thank  God,  that  they  are  at 
work  so  constantly  and  powerfully.  The  ex- 
tension of  knowledge ;  the  progress  of  science 


whose  foundations  were  the  everlasting  rock  of  and  its  application  to  the  useful  arts ;  the  nnm-> 


berless  achievements  of  the  human  mind  in  all 
departments  of  learning ;  physical,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  improvement,  all  belong  to 
them.  These  are  all  matters  for  profound  grati- 
tude. Let  us  not  forget  their  source  and  begin- 
ning. We  have  to  look  underneath  the  surfaoo 
of  social  forces  to  find  the  real  power  of  oar 
civilization.    We  can  trace  it  back  through  the 
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long  line  of  TesulU  to  the  can^e,  and,  within 
the  bustle  and  harry  of  our  life,  find  a  quiet, 
nnseen  influence  at  work,  which  affects  all 
things  around  it,  and  by  its  presence  yivifies 
aU.  Where  shall  we  find  that  influence  —  that 
in  fkct  which  has  shaped,  our  institutions,  and 
made  us  what  we  are  ?  We  find  it  —  do  we 
not? — in  the  humble  New  England  school 
house  ?  Here  is  the  moving  power  of  our  civi- 
lization. Here  is  what  sets  our  social  machin- 
ery in  motion.  Within  the  four  walls  that  en- 
doae  the  pupils  with  their  teacher  is  hid  away 
the  force  which  carries  the  shuttle  that  weaves 
the  warp  and  woof  of  our  New  England  life. 
Do  not  despise  it  because  it  is  the  beginning. 
The  beginning  is  everything.  Le  premier  pas 
qui  eouU.  It  is  the  first  step  that  is  the  most 
diflSeult,  for  the  first  step  contains  all  the  rest. 
All  English  literature  is  embodied  in  the  twenty 
six  letters,  which  make  what  we  call  out  alpha- 
bet. That  is  the  way  to  everything  else.  The 
nine  figures  with  the  cipher  are  the  basis  of  all 
mathematical  science.  The  calculations  which 
measure  the  orbits  of  the  stars  all  proceed  from 
those  simple  numbers,  that  we  may  count  upon 
our  fingers.  Viewing  the  beginning  thus  we 
arrive  at  the  idea  of  its  importance,  and  per- 
ceive most  clearly  how  directly  it  leads  to  the 
greatest  results.  S\irely,  if  cur  true  prosperity 
and  our  high  character  as  a  community  depend, 
as  they  doubtless  do,  upon  the  free  education 
of  the  people,  the  man  or  woman  whose  life  is 
spent  in  promoting  that  education  and  giving  to 
it  its  strongest  impulse,  is  the  main  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  Providence  of  accomplishing 
the  result  which  calls  for  our  gratitude  and  ap- 
preciative regard.  Let  the  teacher  understand 
the  importance  of  his  work  and  be  correspond- 
ingly faithful  to  it.  Let  the  community  under- 
stand it,  and  hold  the  teacher  in  the  esteem 
which  is  his  due.  • 


For  the  Sohoolmaiter. 
Teaohers  should  Study. 

Some  of  the  best  lessons  in  Ufe  are  learned 
from  fiimiliar  objects,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
seek  instruction  from  the  humblest  sources.  We 
hscre  often  watched  with  interest  the  manage- 
ment of  steam  engines  on  boats  and  on  rail- 
roads, A  good  supply  of  fuel  is  provided  at 
the  out-set,  and  so  placed  as  to  be  convenient 
for  use.  Before  the  machine  can  be  made  to  work 
two  things  have  to  be  done.  A  fire  must  be  made 
in  the  furnace  of  theengine,  and  then  must  be  du- 
ly supplied  with  fueL    The  former  of  these  op- 


erations is  generally  styled  by  engineers  "firing 
up,"  and  the  latter  "  wooding  up,"  or  «  coal- 
ing up,"  according  to  the  materials  used.  We 
have  heard  the  chief  engineer  on  an  Atlantic 
steamship  call  out  to  a  subordinate  "  coal  up." 
Recently  on  a  railroad  connected  with  this  city, 
we  heard  the  order  given  <<  wood  up."  And 
once  in  a  mUerable  steamer  having  been  weath- 
er bound  for  twelve  hours  in  a  Mediterranean 
port,  we  heard  with  joy  the  Captain's  call  :— 
"Fire  up." 

We  have  been  led  to  reflect  on  the  consequen- 
ces that  would  follow  if  orders  of  this  kinu 
were  either  not  given  or  not  obeyed.  Steam- 
ships would  halt  mid- ocean,  and  railroad  cars 
would  disappoint  us  more  than  when  blocked 
up  by  *<  mountains  of  snow."  Indeed  the  whole 
course  of  business  would  be  seriously  affected, 
and  general  indignation  would  be  excited  against 
the  steamboat  and  railroad  engineers. 

Now  we  have  educational  crafts,  that  are 
stopped  in  their  career  of  usefulness  by  the  ig- 
norance and  blunders  oi  the  managers,  more 
months  than  we  spent  hours  on  the  Corsican 
coast.  With  what  joy,  then,  would  the  call  be 
heard  by  suffering  communities,  <*  fire  up ; 
wood  up."  Without  assuming  any  but  a  sub- 
altern's post,  we  take  the  liberty  of  raising  the 
cry  in  our  ranks,  **  Fire  up  ;  wood  up." 

Light  and  truth  are  as  needful  to  the  teacher 
as  fire  and  fuel  to  the  engine.  Neither  can  car- 
ry forward  either  man  or  humanity  without 
proper  attention.  Therefore  while  veritable  en- 
gineers *'  fire  up"  and  "wood  up,"  let  teachers 
**  read  up"  and  "study  up"  at  every  interval  of 
their  labors  for  the  better  discharge  of  their  du- 
ties. 

Weneed  not  institute  here  a  formal  and  ex- 
tended parallel.  Teachers  should  provide  them- 
selves with  suitable  books,  maps,  charts,  and 
other  means  of  instruction  and  improvement ; 
and  should  seek  to  kindle  their  zeal  and  quicken* 
their  interest  in  the  objects  of  their  profession 
by  study,  meditation  and  intercourse  with  their 
fellow-laborers.  Teachers  thus  provided,  and 
improving  their  means  of  usefulness,  acquire 
during  the  lapse  of  years,  great  energy  of  char- 
acter and  power  of  propulsion,  often  reminding 
one  of  a  steam  engine ;  and  they  bear  about  the 
same  comparison  with  improvident,  unimprov* 
ing  teachers,  that  a  powerful  locomotive  does 
to  a  hand  car. 

In  employing  this  figure  of  speeoh,  we  need 
not  guard  against  misapprehension.  Though 
the  steam-horse  goes  snorting  through  the  ooun 
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try,  and,  as  a  signal  to  parties  interested,  utters 
a  shrill  whistle  on  approaching  a  railroad  station, 
noisy,  officious  demonstrations  of  zeal  and  interest 
on  the  part  of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses 
are  not  hence  to  be  commended.  Rather  such 
manners  are  to  be  characterized  as  vulgar  and 
prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  education. 
Teachers  of  this  order  may  float  on  the  surfiioe  of 
society,  but  they  are  not  the  strongest  reliance  or 
the  best  representatiyes  of  their  profession,  lack- 
ing, as  they  generally  do,the  quiet  energy  and  the 
inherent  Ibrce  of  chamcter  which  spring  alone 
from  genuine  scholarship  and  mental  culture. 

"  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing ; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not,  the  Pierian  spring ; 
For  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
*And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  aga^."  ' 

Teachers  should  study  and  think ;  for  in  this 
way  alone  can  they  keep  in  the  line  of  their  pro- 
fession, understanding  its  aims,  maintaining  its 
spirit  and  accomplishing  its  objects.  Unfaith- 
fulness or  negligence  here  is  a  prolific  source  of 
mischief,  often  causing  friends  to  pity  and 
mourn,  enemies  to  despise  and  rejoice,  and  bring- 
ing defeat  to  the  best  laid  plans  for  the  promo- 
tion of  good  learning.  They  should  work, 
drawing  from  the  fountains  of  heavenly  wisdom 
and  illimiinating  their  minds  with  the  best  lights 
of  the  ages.  They  should  read  and  study  the 
best  books  on  the  natures,  objects  and  means 
of  Education ;  or  foreyer  resign  their  noble  call- 
ing* A  .p, 


For  the  Sehoolmuter. 
Poetio  Inspiration. 

Oh,  I  want  the  inspiration. 

That  the  poets  used  to  drink, 
In  the  old  Hellenic  nation, 

From  the  Heliconian  brink. 
When  the  bards  and  minstrels  sang  so 

Of  their  ages'  glorious  deeds ; 
When  the  shores  and  forests  rang  so, 

Echoing  with  their  tuneful  reeds. 

When  the  shepherds  oft  were  singers 

And  the  poets  were  like  gods ; 
For  behold  1  the  ages  bring  us 

Fragments  of  their  heavenly  words ; 
When  the  bees,  the  honej  seekers. 

Fluttered  round  the  poet's  lips. 
For  the  sweet  words  of  the  speakers. 

Caps  of  song  the  world  now  sips. 

Or  in  later  days  when  Avon 

Gave  a  glory  to  the  earth, 
Would,  though  humble,  I  might  have  on 

Some  slight  mantle  of  his  worth  ! 
Or  that  purer  and  that  higher 


Soul  that  wrote  of  heavenly  things, 
For  the  altar's  holy  fire 
Burns  in  all  that  Milton  sings ! 

O,  that  I  might  be  a  singer 

With  the  poets  of  all  time, 
And  from  God  to  man  might  bring  a 

Spark  of  fire  in  glowing  rhyme. 
Grant  me,  Heaven,  the  exultation, 

That  the  poet  only  knows. 
When  the  pure,  rapt  inspiration 

Through  his  spirit  sweetly  flows. 

In  stern  agony  of  spirit 

I  have  knelt  with  breaking  heart, 
Praying,— yet  earth  would  not  hear  it— 

In  her  life  I  had  no  part. 
Friend  and  lover  all  forsook  me, — 

Weary,  toiled  I  peace  to  win. 
Till  at  length  God's  love  o'ertook  me,— 

Poets, — ^wlll  ye  take  me  in  ? 

I  have  drank  from  silver  fountains 

In  the  violet  dotted  dells, — 
I  have  scaled  the  cloud-capped  mountains 

Where  the  lone,  proud  eagle  dwells. 
I  have  kissed  the  dew  from  daisies, 

Sung  with  birds  upon  the  tree, — 
Nature's  heart  no  love  refuses,— 

Say,  my  poets— now  will  ye  ? 

I  have  watched  at  night  the  river 

With  the  stars  upon  its  breast. 
Thinking  where  peace  flows  forever. 

And  God's  weary  ones  may  rest, 
0, 1  long  to  sing  like  David, 

The  great  prUises  of  my  King, 
Long  to  live  like  those  who  braved. 

All  the  terrors  Earth  could  bring. 

O,  that  I  could  wake  the  sleeping 

To  the  deeds  that  must  be  done. 
Break  at  length  the  night  of  weeping 

With  the  rising  of  the  Sun, 
0,  thit  I  this  world  could  live  in. 

With  my  robes  all  free  from  sin,— 
Meet  with  you  its  joy  and  grieving. 

Poets,— will  ye  take  me  in. 

I  can  sing  of  grassy  meadows, 

Of  the  lilies  by  the  streams  :— 
Of  life's  sunlight,— of  its  shadows, 

And  its  fond  delusive  dreams. 
I  have  tears  that  leave  me  smiling. 

Strange  wild  fancies  crowd  my  home,— 
I  have  griefs  for  love's  beguiling, 

Poets, — will  ye  let  me  come  ? 
Boston,  Feb.,  1860.  Augusts  Bell. 


Governments,  religion,  property,book8,  are  noth- 
ing but  the  scaffolding  to  educate  a  man.  Earth 
holds  up  to  her  Master  no  fruit  but  the  finished 
msoLj^Humholdt. 
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F«r  the  BeboolmutOT. 

The  late  mcxholae  Brown,  Senior.— Moeee  B. 

Ivea—A  faithfbl  School  Oommittee  Man. 

A  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago  a  very 
animated  discussion  was  going  on  in  the  City 
Council  of  Proyidence,  and  among  the  citizens 
generally,  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a 
•'  new  system"  of  common  school  instruction. 
The  oommittee  appointed  in  the  Common  Coun- 
cil to  examine  and  report  on  this  subject  were 
beset  with  remonstrances  coming  from  a  class  of 
people  who  yalued  money  more  than  intelli- 
gence. The  plan  proposed  contemplated  so 
large  an  outlay  at  the  commencement  that  many 
good  citizens  shrank  from  giying  it  their  sup- 
port. It  was  a  season  of  trial  and  of  doubt. 
The  elements  of  opposition  to  the  new  system 
were  active.  'At  this  stage  of  the  proceeding, 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Brown,  Senior, 
who  was  then  one  of  the  heaviest  tax -payers  in 
the  city,  was  formally  asked.  His  answer  was 
characteristic  of  the  man,  speaking  volumes  to 
Us  credit :  **  I  would  much  rather  leave  my  de- 
leendants  with  a  few  thousand  dollars  less 
among  intelligent  and  educated  people,  than 
with  a  few  thousand  dollars  more  among  people 
deprived  of  the  opportunities  for  good  instruc- 
tion." These  simple  words,  thus  seasonably 
and  deliberately  uttered,  gave  the  committee 
new  courage.  The  school  movements  progress- 
ed in  our  city.  Intelligenee  and  good  educa- 
tion have  been  actively  promoted.  Mr.  Brown 
has  gone  to 

**  The  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns ;" 

hut  some  members  of  that  committee  of  the 
City  Council  still  live  to  pronounce  his  praise 
by  repeating  his  manly  words. 

A  nephew  of  Mr.  Brown,  who  possessed  sim- 
ilar elements  of  character,  became  a  decided 
and  influential  actor  among  those  who  inaugu- 
rated and  carried  forward  the  new  system  of 
■ehools  in  Providence.  But  for  the  wisdom, 
energy  and  benevolence  of  Moses  Brown  Ives, 
H  is  questionable  whether  the  school  system  of 
Providence  would  have  attained  so  enviable  a 
distinCtioQ.  A  man  of  clear  perceptions,  great 
power  of  discrimination,  excellent  judgment 
and  unquestioned  integrity,  he  wielded  an  in- 
fluence as  a  school  committee  man  and  citizen, 
that  was  felt  through  our  entire  city.  He 
•ought  neither  personal  aggrandizement  nor 
private  gain,  but  to  promote  the  public  good 
through  the  agency  of  our  schools.  Liko  his 
uncle,  he  was  sparing  of  hia  words ;  and  his  re- 


marks in  the  committee  meetings  and  in  the 
schools,  were  after  the  manner  of  a  great  mod- 
em statesman  and  warrior,  few,  brief  and  to  the 
point.  I  might  recite  numerous  incidents  illus- 
trative of  his  character  and  of  his  services  to 
the  cause  of  good  education,  but  shall  confine 
myself  now,  mainly,  to  a  few  general  observa« 
tions. 

A  noisy,  talking  school-committee-man  or 
teacher,  he  disliked.    At  one  time,  a  gentleman 

of  the Ward  having  been  named  as  a 

suitable  man  to  become  a  member  of  the  com« 
mittee,  Mr.  Ives  was  very  solicitous  to  ascer- 
tain whether  he  was  •*  one  of  the  kind  to  trouble 
us  with  long  speeches,"  remarking  that  he  gen- 
erally found  the  amount  of  thought  in  an  in* 
verse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  talk.  *•  Save  us 
from  a  talking  school-commiitee-man"— was 
not  a  thoughtless  utterance. 

Every  question  that  related  to  the  success  and 
usefulness  of  our  schools  was  carefully  consid- 
ered. Like  his  uncle,  he  leaned  to  the  generous 
side  of  every  question  relating  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  schools.  Desiring  lo  see  the  office 
of  school  teacher  elevated,  he  uniformly  gave 
his  word  and  his  vote  m  favor  of  a  liberal  com- 
pensation. In  whatever  department  of  school 
business  he  might  be  placed,  he  was  scrupu- 
lously exact  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  As 
a  Committee  on  Accounts,  which  office  he  held 
for  many  years,  he  would  see  and  understand 
for  himself.  As  a  member  of  the  District  Com- 
mittees, he  was  up  to  the  mark.  Once  he  failed 
to  reach  a  school  in  his  district  till  near  the 
close  of  the  term.  An  apology  was  promptly 
rendered  to  the  teacher  for  this  failure. 

On  entering  a  school  and  finding  a  seat,  he 
required  no  further  attentions  from  the  teacher 
until  his  time  to  leave,  which  was  usually  from 
one  to  two  hours.  Then  he  might  ask  some  ques- 
tions, give  some  words  of  counsel,  encourage- 
ment or  criticism ;  but  he  never  troubled  the 
school  with  prosy  speeches. 

Where  there  have  been  so  many  able  and  ac- 
complished men  serving  the  interests  of  our 
schools  in  an  official  capacity,  it  may  seem  in- 
vidious to  institute  comparisons;  but  I  must 
praise  the  worthy  dead.  Moses  B.  Ives  made 
his  mark  on  our  s  ystem  of  public  instruction, 
and  his  name  will  be  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance alike  by  his  associates,  by  the  teachers 
who  acted  under  him,  and  by  scholars  who  re- 
ceived his  counsel.  Towards  teachers,  he  was 
uniformly  respectful,  and  aimed  to  be  just  and 
true.    His  suggestions  were  worthy  of  atten- 
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tion.  He  regretted  a  tendency  which  he  dis* 
coYcrcd  among  our  yonth  to  weakness  and  ef- 
feminacy, and  sought  means  to  check  it.  The 
English  nation  was  his  beau-ideal  of  strength 
and  manliness,  and  in  his  parting  counsel  to  the 
w^riter  of  this  notice,  he  charged  him  to  study 
the  composition  of  English  character,  rather 
than  to  skim  over  the  sur&ce  of  continental 
society. 

One  little  incident  may  answer  to  illustrate 
his  interest  for  and  his  influence  on  pupils.  In 
the  year  184-,  he  was  Chairman  oi  the  Sub- 
Committee  for  the  —  School  District.  One  bright 
Spring  morning  Mr.  Ives  appeared  at  the  Gram- 
mar School  room  just  after  the  opening  exerci- 
ses. Two  full  hours  were  spent  in  attentive  ob- 
servation ;  then  rising,  he  expressed  his  satis- 
faction with  the  appearance  of  the  school,  and 
specially  complimented  its  quietness  and  order» 
when  off  went  a  torpedo  with  startling  effect  on 
the  whole  company  assembled.  No  more  com- 
pliments were  offered,  but  a  polite  invitation 
was  extended  to  the  young  offender  to  visit  the 
wounded  committee  man  at  his  office.  Six  long 
months  were  passed  before  the  truth  was  reveal- 
ed, during  which  time,  his  visits  were  regular 
and  inquiries  frequent.  Then  a  fine  spoken, 
promising  lad  came  forward,  unsuspected  and 
unthought  of: — '<  I  fired  the  torpedo;  I  didn't 
mean  to  ;  it  slipped  out  of  my  fingers  and  went 
off ;  and  then  I  was  frightened  ;  I  want  to  tell 
you,  for  I  havn't  been  happy  since."  This  ac- 
knowledgment of  course  created  in  the  school  a 
feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  pupil,  rather  than 
of  indignation.  Still  he  must  accept  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  of- 
fer an  apology.  He  did  so ;  and  the  counsel  he 
received  had  its  desired  effect.  He  is  now  an 
honorable,  high-minded  man,  and  with  other 
pupils  and  the  teachers  of  that  school,  takes 
pleasure  in  pronouncing  benedictions  upon  the 
name  of  a  fiuthful  and  conscientious  committee 
man.  ▲•  p. 


Words  and  BeedB. 

BY  LONOFELLOW. 

Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought, 
Whenever  is  spoken  a  noble  thoughti 
Our  hearts  in  glad  surprise 
To  higher  leTels  rise. 

Honor  to  those  whose  words  or  deeds 
Thus  help  us  in  our  daily  needs. 
And  by  their  overflow, 
Baise  us  from  what  is  low. 


The  Sohool  Boom  and  ito  Sucoom. 

BT  EDWIN  M.  8T0MB. 

Next  to  Home,  the  School  Room  is  the  most 
interesting  spot  on  earth.  Here  are  gathered 
from  day  to  day  the  representative  minds  of  an 
entire  community,  shading  off  from  the  strong- 
est masculine  to  the  most  shrinking,  sensitive, 
timid  feminine.  The  teacher,  as  he  stands  at 
his  desk,  sees  open  before  him  a  volume  such  as 
human  pen  never  produced,  and  that  demands 
the  profoundest  study.  Each  pupil's  mind  is  a 
page  that  bears  the  record  of  facts,  or  senti* 
ment,  or  moral  quality,  peculiar  in  its  kind,  re« 
vealing  idiosimcracies  important  to  be  under- 
stood. In  one,  he  reads  stolid  indifference  to 
the  objects  of  the  place ;  in  another,  a  defiant 
antagonistic  nature ;  in  a  third,  geniality  and 
docility  of  spirit ;  in  a  fourth,  strong  desire  for 
knowledge  united  to  feeble 'powers  of  acqidsi- 
tion ;  and  in  a  fifth,  capacity  equal  to  desire, 
and  desire  full  and  active.  Indeed,  as  he  studies 
carefully  these  facts,  sentiments  and  moral  qual- 
ities, he  finds  himself  becoming  more  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  vastness  of  the  field  of  investi- 
gation upon  which  he  has  entered,  and  increas- 
ingly interested  in  the  mental  phenomena  that 
are  constantly  brought  to  view. 

The  teacher's  position  is  peculiar.  He  sees 
what  few  others  see.  He  feels  what  few  others 
feel.  In  his  hand  are  every  day  held  invisible 
threads  that  connect  the  School  Room  with  each 
hearth-stone  in  the  district,  and  these  reveal  to 
him  the  electrical  condition  of  the  home  at- 
mosphere. How  he  is  affected  by  that  atmo- 
sphere, ho  understands  better  than  can  be  de- 
scribed. 

Teachers  deserve  great  consideration,  both 
because  of  their  personal  worth  and  because  the 
importance  of  their  office.  Prom  six  to  fifteea 
years  of  age,  pupils  spend  more  hours  in  per- 
sonal intimacy  with  them,  than  they  do  with 
their  parents.  Probably  an  experienced  teach* 
er,  in  a  single  term,  obtains  a  more  complete 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  tendencies  of 
a  boy  or  girl  than  is  had  by  the  parents,  for  the 
reason  that  parental  partiality  often  distorts  the 
vision,  if  it  does  not  wholly  obscure  it ;  or  the 
child  taking  advantage  of  unsuspecting  minds, 
adroitly  conceals  traits  that  discovered  would 
justly  excite  apprehension. 

These  considerations  should  weigh  with  both 
parents  and  teachers.  They  should  impresa 
the  former  with  the  vital  importance,  nay,  the 
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mond  obl]g«tion»  of  prMerring  a  kind,  cooper- 
ative  relation  to  the  latter ;  and  the  latter  with 
a  bec3ming  sense  of  the  great  responsibility 
they  assume,  when,  taking  charge  of  a  school, 
they  enter  npon  the  duties  of  their  office.  As 
the  teacher  crosses  the  threshhold  of  the  school 
edifice,  and  stands  amidst  the  scenes  of  his  fu- 
ture labors,  he  should  ask  himself,  what  are 
these  youth  to  become  ?  What  is  the  influence 
with  which  I  am  to  permeate  their  natures? 
TVliat  can  I  do  to  impress  upon  them  an  image, 
and  write  upon  them  a  superscription,  that  I 
shall  rejoice  to  behold  when  teacher  and  taught 
meet  at  the  final  award  ? 

The  anxieties  of  a  conscientious  teacher  at 
the  opening,  and  in  the  progress  of  his  profes- 
sional eareer,  are  fully  appreciated.  The  diffi- 
cultiea  in  the  way  of  success  are  duly  estimated. 
In  the  remarks  which  follow,  indicating  some  of 
the  grounds  of  success,  no  attempt  will  be 
made  to  dcT^ope  new  plans.  In  education  as 
in  l^islation,  there  has  been  quite  enough  of 
experimenting  already.  If  old  thought  is  stirred 
anew,  and  old  well-tried  methods  receive  new 
confirmation,  the  writer's  object  will  be  attain- 
ed. 

To  accomplish  best  the  teacher's  aim,  as  in- 
dicated in  a  preceding  paragraph,  it  will  be 
needful  for  him,  first,  to  become  familiar  with 
the  capacity  of  each  pupil's  intellectual  eccen- 
tzidties  and  mental  disabilities.  Some  children 
are  slow,  while  others  are  quick  to  learn.  One 
will  commit  to  memory  a  lesson  almost  as  rap- 
idly aa  the  eye  passes  over  the  page.  Another, 
with  great  difficulty  and  persistent  pains-taking 
reaches  a  simQar  result;  while  still  others, 
through  constitutional  deficiencies,  can  never 
lise  above  a  level  lower  than  many  of  their  own 
age-  With  these  peculiarities  the  teacher  should 
make  himself  acquainted  so  that  in  classing  Ms 
pQ|Hls,  he  may  be  governed  by  their  capacities 
and  actual  attainments,  rather  than  ^as  is  some- 
times the  case,)  by  size  and  age.  In  tasking, 
too,  careful  regard  should  be  had  to  these  pe- 
peculiarities.  A  boy  or  girl  tasked  beyond  his 
or  her  ability  will  be  sure  to  fail.  The  disap- 
pointment of  the  teacher,  and  the  mortification 
of  the  pupil  in  such  a  case,  may  be  the  least 
evil  to  be  apprehended.  In  pushing  the  brain 
to  exhaustion,  there  is  danger  of  permanent  in- 
jury. Instances  are  not  rare,  in  which  chil- 
dren have  been  so  overtasked,  as  not  only  to 
create  a  distaste  for  study  and  a  positive  hatred 
of  the  schoolroom,  but  have  sufiered  a  derange- 
ment of  the  nervous  system  requiring  a  pro- 


tracted course  of  medical  treatment  to  over- 
come. 

Then,  again,  in  that  vexatious  and  often  per* 
plexing  matter  of  discipline,  it  is  no  less  need- 
ful to  study  the  temperaments  of  pupils.  Dis- 
cipline, to  ensure  its  intended  results,  must  be 
adaptf^  to  the  ofience  and  to  the  disposition  of 
its  subject.  Hence  it  will  vary.  Some  children 
can  be  governed  by  a  look ;  others,  by  a  word ; 
while  still  others  can  be  held  in  subordination 
only  through  apprehension  of  the  Solomonian 
process.  It  is  not  wise  to  resort  to  extreme 
measures  first ;  nor  is  it  judicious  to  promul- 
gate in  detaU  many  prohibitory  rules.  It  is 
better  to  state  only  a  few  fundamental  princi- 
ples, and  let  the  pupil  think  out  and  apply  the 
details.  A  teacher  who  frequently  threatens, 
will  be  likely  to  lose  power.  It  will  be  found 
as  a  general  rule,  better  to  talk  less  and  do 
more. 

If  a  teacher  has  a  <*  hard  case,"  he  may  often 
subdue  the  refractory  spirit,  by  selecting  that 
boy  or  girl  to  perform  some  personal  service. 
Nothing  affects  the  mind  like  an  expression  of 
confidence,  and  instances  are  known  in  which 
the  most  reckless  pupil  in  a  school  has  become 
one  of  the  most  docile,  simply  by  the  teacher's 
explaining  to  him  in  private  the  difficulty  he 
had  in  preserving  the  order  of  the  room,  and 
asking  his  cooperation.  If  a  pupil  prove  of  the 
refractory  sort  who  will  yield  to  no  discipline 
short  of  the  rod,  though  the  law  allows  it,  it  will 
be  better  before  proceeding  to  such  an  extreme, 
to  seek  an  interview  with  his  parents,  and  ask 
their  cooperation — thus  throwing  upon  them  a 
just  share  of  responsibility,  and  fore-stalling  a 
plausible  ground  of  complaint  of  unnecessary 
severity.  Such  a  course  will  seldom  fail  to  win 
perental  sympathy,  and  secure  an  aid  that  will 
render  resort  to  the  <*  strong  arm  of  the  law" 
unnecessary. 

Many  things  daily  occur  in  the  school  serious- 
ly affecting  its  morals,  but  not  yet  calling  for 
the  measure  last  referred  to.  As  all  teachers 
know,  there  is  a  predisposition  in  many  pupils 
to  communicate  by  whispeing,  signs  or  looks, 
unfavorable  alike  to  good  order  and  progress  in 
study.  There  is  also  a  propensity,  where  ambi- 
tion is  in  alliance  with  idleness,  to  copy  lessons, 
and  thus  make  an  unreal  show  of  attainments. 
These  hindrances  may  be  removed,  not  so  much 
by  set  rules  that  threaten  public  exposure  and 
corporal  punishment,  as  by  the  vigilant  eye,  the 
intelligent  expression,  and  the  unseen  but  po- 
tent infiuence  of  the  teacher.    Understanding 
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the  temper  and  spirit  of  his  pupils,  he  will  mo8t 
effectually  accomplish  his  purpose  by  managing 
each  as  experience  suggests.  The  word  <*  man- 
aging*' is  here  used  in  its  best  acceptation,  and 
is  meant  to  imply  resorting  to  such  methods  of 
reform  as  shaU  neither  attract  the  gaze  of  the 
school,  nor  excite  in  the  offender  a  spirit  of  an* 
ger  and  bold  resistance.  Sarcasm  should  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  be  employed  in  the  school  room. 
It  is  a  double-edged  weapon,  and  may  harm  the 
teacher  no  less  than  the  pupil.  To  raise  a  smile 
or  a  broad  laugh  at  the  expense  of  a  dull  schol- 
ar or  a  thoughtless  culprit,  wears  the  semblance 
of  cruelty,  and  diminiHhes  respect  for  the  teach- 
er on  the  part  of  those  most  amused ;  while  to 
its  sensitive  subject  the  experiment  may  prove 
fatal.  «  A  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear?"  It 
is  said  of  Mr.  Jefferson  that  he  possessed  the 
art  of  governing  his  Cabinet  without  appearing 
to  govern — an  art  that  teachers  may  profitably 
study.  In  all  that  pertains  to  the  school  room, 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the  harmlessness 
of  the  dove  should  blend,  and  find  their  perfect 
expression. 

But  in  addition  to  these  points,  it  is  needful 
to  the  success  of  a  teacher,  that  he  infuse  into 
his  work  a  strong  moral  element.  Without  as- 
suming the  functions  of  the  pulpit,  he  may  and 
should  be,  in  precept  and  example,  a  consistent 
preacher  of  righteousness.  The  school  room 
and  the  play  ground  will  furnish  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  topics,  and  by  judiciously  improving  his 
opportunities  for  oounsel  and  moral  instruction, 
he  wiU  not  only  inspire  his  pupils  to  higher 
aims,  but  in  planting  in  their  hearts  the  seeds  of 
virtue  and  moral  integrity  at  the  same  time  he 
is  developing  their  intellectual  powers,  he  will 
send  the  best  influences  of  the  school  room  to 
each  fireside,  and  render  his  professional  life,  a 
public  blessing. 

In  the  brief  space  allowed,  it  is  impossible  to 
multiply  or  illustrate  the  general  statements  of 
this  article.  And  in  conclusion  it  may  be  suffi- 
eient  to  add,  that  the  sentiments  expressed  are 
alike  applieable  to  teachers  of  both  sexes. 


The  books  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum 
in  London,  occupy  ten  miles  of  shelf. 


We  ought  not  to  judge  a  man  by  his  great  quali- 
ties, but  by  the  use  he  makes  of  them. 


One  day  is  worth  three  to  him  who  does  every- 
thing in  order. 


Great  minds  hare  purposes ;  others  have  wishes. 


For  the  BcfaooluMtw. 
Three  Quarters  of  a&  Hour  with.  Enmboldt. 

"  I  would  walk 
A  weary  journey  to  the  farthest  verge 
Of  the  big  world  to  take  that  good  man's  hand, 
Who,  in  the  blaze  of  wisdom  and  of  art, 
Preserves  a  lowly  mind ;  and  to  his  God, 
Feeling  the  sense  of  his  own  littleness, 
Is  a  child  in  meek  simplicity.'* 

Having  once  been  asked,  — «« What  living 
man  would  you  most  delight  to  see  ? "  '*  Hum- 
boldt," was  our  answer.  But  we  never  expect- 
ed the  privilege.  It  was  too  great  for  us,  know- 
ing the  difiiculties  in  the  way,  to  anticipate. 
Humboldt,  thought  we,  is  beyond  the  ocean, 
and  thousands  have  sought  to  see  him  without 
being  gratified. 

But  in  the  course  of  time,  we  found  ourselves 
across  the  ocean,  and  in  the  city  of  Berlin  with 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  Carl  Bitter,  Hum- 
boldt's most  distinguished  pupil.  Seeing  the 
pupil  was  to  us  the  next  step  to  seeing  the 
teacher.  We  were  introduced  to  Mr.  Hitter  in 
a  large  room,  which  we  cannot  designate  bb 
either  a  study,  a  workshop,  or  an  artist's  studio ; 
and  yet  it  seemed  to  answer  all  these  purposes. 
Here  were  book,  tools,  geographical  apparatus, 
and  models  with  which  to  illustrate  certain 
localities.  The  genius  of  this  room  was  a 
broad-chested,  good-looking  man,  with  high 
forehead  and  benevolent,  care-worn  face.  Here 
he  studied  and  wrought  day  by  day  in  the  man- 
ner most  conducive  to  his  purposes.  He  spoke 
the  English  language  well,  but  with  the  con« 
sciousness  that  it  was  not  his  native  tongue. 
He  appeared  somewhat  acquainted  with  Amer- 
ican affairs,  and  repeated  with  honor  the  names 
of  several  of  our  leading  educators.  "The 
earth  is  the  dwelling  place  of  man,"  was  his 
text  for  quite  a  homily  on  geography,  as  he 
proceeded  to  explain  some  models  before  ns. 
He  offered  us  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Hum- 
boldt, but  at  the  same  time  assured  us  that  the 
simple  announcement  of  ourselves  as  American 
travellers,  would  be  more  likely  to  gain  us  ad- 
mission than  the  most  princely  introduction ; 
adding :  **  Humboldt  has  a  fondness  for 
Americans  on  account  of  their  activity  and 
intelligence ;  and  he  likes  travellers  because 
they  help  extend  a  knowledge  of  his  fitvorite 
study." 

The  next  day  we  called  at  the  Old  Palace  in 
Potzdam ;  and,  heeding  the  counsel  we  had  re- 
ceived, sent  in  our  cards  with  the  simple  state- 
ment that  *'  two  American  travellers  recently 
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from  the  Eaat,  would  be  gnteftii  for  a  shoTt  in- 
terriew  with  his  excellency,  Baron  Humboldt." 
The  reply  came  promptly  back,  —  «Call  in 
twenty  minutes."  During  this  intenral,  we 
paced  the  grounds,  trying  to  be  amused  with 
lofty  trees,  beautiful  flowers,  and  indifferent 
statuary.  Preyiously  to  this  time,  we  had 
looked  upon  emperors,  kings,  military  chief- 
tains and  princes  of  rarious  kinds,  with  com- 
paratiTe  indifference.  The  king  of  Prussia 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  rum  bottle ;  Pio  Nino 
seemed  to  us  little  more  than  a  puppet-show, 
and  Napoleon  III.  was  a  repulsive  presence. 
But  the  expectation  of  soon  beholding  and 
drawing  near  him  whom  the  mighty  of  this 
earth  had  courted,  but  could  not  bribe ;  whom 
the  learned  and  wise  had  honored,  but  had  not 
excelled,  excited  most  pleasurable  emotions. 

At  the  appointed  time  we  rang  the  bell. 
Ushered  in  by  the  senrant,  and  conducted  up  a 
flight  of  stairs  and  through  a  long  hall,  we 
were  pointed  to  an  open  door.  Approaching, 
we  were  met  at  the  threshold  by  a  tall,  stately 
man,  who,  with  outstretched  hand,  cordial 
words,  and  gentle  tones,  receired  us  into  his 
study.  This  room  had  in  it  nothing  of  princely 
grandeur.  Its  furniture  was  plain,  substantial, 
and  tidy.  Neatness,  order,  and  good  taste  were 
eveiy  where  risible,  contrasting  somewhat,  in 
these  respects,  with  the  room  of  the  distin- 
guished man  we  had  riuted  the  day  before. 
On  two  sides  of  the  room  were  cases  of  books, 
airanged  to  please  the  eye,  and  in  the  centre 
was  a  table  with  several  books,  some  manu- 
script, and  an  escrirtoir,  indicating  the  kind  of 
work  there  carried  on. 

Seated  upon  a  plain  sofa,  we  were  addressed 
in  a  familiar  way  on  some  minor  topics,  and 
questioned  in  regard  to  the  grounds  over  which 
we  had  travelled ;  when,  drawing  his  chair  di- 
rectly in  front  of  us,  he  asked  :  *•  On  what 
subject  would  you  like  to  have  me  converse  ? " 
««  On  any  thing  connected  with  your  life,"  was 
the  reply.  **  My  life,"  continued  he,  after  ut- 
tering some  apologetic  words  about  egotism, 
••  my  life  covers  over  so  large  a  space  that  I 
hardly  know  where  to  begin  or  what  to  touch. 
Bearding  this  earth  as  the  dwelling  place  of 
man,  I  have  made  it  my  study,  trying  to  under- 
stand its  nature,  character,  and  capabilities. 
To  gain  a  knowledge  of  this,  I  have  been  wiQ- 
ing  to  forego  ease  and  luxury,  devoting  a  part 
of  my  time  to  investigation  and  experiment, 
and  a  part  to  foreign  travel  and  exploration." 
Have  he  made  some  remarks  about  the  import- 


ance of  geography,  and  said  it  was  destined  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  sciences. 
Pointing  to  the  manuscript  upon  the  table,  he 
said :  <*  I  am  now  in  my  eighty-fifth  year,  but 
hope  to  live  to  complete  the  last  and  most  im- 
portant work  of  my  life ; "  referring,  probably, 
to  his  "  Cosmos." 

He  spoke  of  having  travelled  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  gave  some  statistics 
in  regard  to  his  Asiatic  and  South  American 
tours.  There  were  two  or  three  allusions  in 
his  remarks  to  personal  incidents,  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  which  he  gave  us  undue  credit.  He 
said  that  immense  advantages  would  result  to 
the  Western  world  and  especially  to  the  United 
States,  from  a  ship-canal  across  the  Isthmus, 
and  stated  where,  in  his  judgement,  the  canal 
should  run. 

Referring  to  the  United  States,  he  spoke  with 
unusual  animation.  **  I  love  your  country  and 
have  watched  its  growth  and  progress  from  an 
early  day  with  interest  and  gratitude.  I  have 
read  the  messages  of  every  President  from 
Washington  to  Pierce,  and  have  kept  myself 
informed  in  regard  to  all  the  leading  measures 
that  have  been  adopted.  At  times  I  have  been 
exceedingly  solicitous  about  the  safety  of  your 
Republic ;  and  then,  as  the  clouds  have  broken 
away,  have  rejoiced  in  its  prosperity  and  peace. 
Slavery  is  a  dark  image,  and,  I  fear,  may  yet  be- 
come a  cause  of  ihtal  domestic  contention  and 
strifb.  Here  interest,  passion  and  principle  would 
meet,  if  not  prevented  by  wise  counsel,  and 
would  grapple  and  struggle,  exhausting  the  beet 
energies  of  the  land. 

Baron  Humboldt  was  in  the  United  States  du- 
ring Jefferson's  administration.  In  stating  this 
£M;t,  he  spoke  of  the  Vice  President,  Aaron  Burr, 
and  told  us  who  was  at  the  head  of  each  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  and  that  he  had  noted 
eveiy  member  of  the  Cabinet,  from  that  period 
on.  He  referred  approvingly  to  the  policy  which 
our  country  has  pursued  in  developing  its  inter- 
nal resources,  and  promoting  education  and  intel- 
ligence. He  was  pleased  that  Commodore  Perry 
had  been  sent  to  Japan  ;  said  he  should  await 
with  interest  the  results  of  that  expedition. 

This  conversation,  of  which  we  oould  give  at 
best  but  a  meagre  and  unsatisflictory  account, 
flowed  on  naturally  and  was  enlivened  with  many 
pleasant  turns  of  thought  Having  been  in  the 
room  about  fifteen  minutes,  we  arose  to  leave^ 
feeling  it  wrong  to  trespass  longer  on  his  tame. 
"  Please  be  seated,  gentlemen ;  I  am  at  liberty 
and  wish  to  see  you."  Accepting  the  invitation, 
we  oontiniied  to  listen  about  three-quarters  of  aa 
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hour;  and  on  leaving,  received  from  his  hand  each 
of  ns  a  small  pamphlet  containing  a  notice  of  his 
life,  which,  he  playfully  remarked,  he  kept  for 
those  that  took  the  pains  to  call  on  him.  On  the 
cover  of  this  pamphlet  were  written  our  names, 
"  With  the  friendly  remembrance  of  A.  V.  Hum- 
boldt Sans  Souci,  June  1858."  Pointing  to  the 
words  Sam  Sottci  he  said :  "  Though  this  is  not 
Sans  Soud,  you  may  take  pleasure  hereafter  in 
recalling  that  palace  in  connection  with  this  visif 

Some  engraved  representations  of  Humboldt 
give  a  correct  idea  of  his  personal  appearance. 
He  was  a  tall,  well-proportioned  man,  with  an 
erect  form ;  a  high  forehead ;  dark,  piercing  eyes ; 
and  a  countenance  expressive  of  intelligence,  de- 
cision and  hearty  good  nature.  His  whole  look 
and  bearing  bespoke  truth  and  manliness  ;  and 
his  utterances  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  in 
keeping  with  this  impression,  ^s  dress,  which 
was  the  last  thing  you  would  look  at  or  think  o^ 
was  neat,  substantial,  good ;  fitting  nicely  and 
looking  just  right.  A  breast  pin  constituted  his 
only  special  ornament,  and  seemed  designed  for 
use  rather  than  show. 

We  have  sometimes  felt  a  consciousness  of 
discomfort  in  the  presence  of  real  or  supposed 
greatness.  With  Humboldt,  however,  all  such 
feeling  was  removed.  His  presence  cheered, 
rather  than  dampened  our  spirits ;  Induced  the 
feeling  of  freedom  rather  than  of  constraint; 
quickened,  rather  than  benumbed  our  powers. 
He  wa^  the  teacher  and  the  man ;  and  yet,  to 
our  admiration,  he  exhibited  the  spirit  of  the 
pupil  and  the  simplicity  of  the  child.  A  teach* 
er,  because  a  pupil ;  a  man,  because  a  child.  A 
scholar  and  a  gentleman !  The  relation  of  these 
characters  and  their  dependence  one  upon  the 
other  were  never  more  clearly  revealed  to  us 
than  while  enjoying  the  privilege  of  which  we 
have  spoken. 

The  example  of  Humboldt  furnishes  one  of  the 
best  illustrations  on  record  of  the  influence  of 
Science  in  educating  mind  and  developing  char- 
acter. Devoting  himself  to  Science,  Science 
showered  upon  him  her  gifts,  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  order,  accuracy  and  precision  of  his 
mental  operations ;  in  the  clearness  and  expan- 
siveness  of  his  views ;  and  in  the  benevolence 
and  nobleness  of  his  aims.  A  good  teacher,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Wayland,  makes  his  mark  upon 
his  pupils.  Science,  then,  must  be  ranked 
among  the  most  efficient  educators;  for  she 
leaves  an  indelible  stamp  on  her  devotees.  Her 
impress  was  on  every  lineament  of  Humboldt's 
Bund  and  character.    Under  her  infiueace,  he 


saw  this  earth  and  the  material  Universe  in  a 
new  and  interesting  light.  He  traced  laws  and 
saw  order  where  others  could  discover  only  an- 
archy and  confusion*  In  other  words  he  was 
Humboldt  only  by  virtue  of  his  Scientific  at- 
tainments. Now,  without  being  skilled  in  the 
philosophy  of  Education,  we  feel  we  may  safe* 
ly  adopt  an  opinion,  sustained  by  the  reason  and 
example  of  this  great  man,  that  the  physical 
sciences  are  entitled  to  greater  prominence 
among  the  agencies  for  mental  culture  and  so- 
cial progress.  ▲•  P. 


For  th«  SohoolnukSter. 
Satle  Bay. 


On  a  grassy  bank  with  violets  flecked 

Site  pittty  Katie  Ray, 
Twining  a  wreath  and  singing  a  song 

Bljthe  as  a  woodland  fay, 
And  merrily 
Rings  out  the  sweetness  of  her  voice 

And  the  beauty  of  her  lay ! 

Young  Allan's  boat  is  on  the  stream, 

A  careless  fisher  he,  — 
Look  not,  nor  listen,  for  your  peace. 

To  that  witching  melody  I 
O,  dreamily 
Your  heart  will  tuVn  from  its  thoughtless  joys 

To  a  hope  that  may  not  be ! 

Qmj  Robin,  the  hunter,  with  bounding  step 

Leaps  over  the  mossy  rill,  — 
He  hears,  —  he  peeps  through  the  parted  boughs,- 

What  makes  his  heart  stond  still  i 
How  carefully. 
He  shuns  each  rustling  twig  and  leaf,  — • 

My  heart  forebodes  him  ill !  — 
He*ll  think  of  things  this  day,  I  fear. 

That  Katie  neTcr  will ! 

Roger,  the  ploughman,  in  the  field. 

Beholding  Katie  Ray, 
In  fancy  builds  a  rose-clad  cot 

Where  two  will  dwell  aome  day  ! 
O,  sweet  "  some  day," 
How  many  hearts  have  dreamed  of  it. 

How  hearts  will  dream  for  aye ! 

I  can  but  pity,  yet  I  smile 

To  watch  yon  listeners  three,  — 
Bear  Kate,  unwary,  sings  the  while 

Her  maiden  melody,  — 
And  happily 
I,  knowing  how  she  blushed  last  eve, 

Lie  hidden  in  the  tree. 
Watching  my  darling's  sweet  young  fscf 

That  always  smiles  on  me  ! 
Boston.  v.  L.  B. 
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J  For  the  SchoolmaBter* 

Bhode  Island  State  Kormal  SohooL 

At  the  June  Session  of  our  General  Assembly. 
the  Committee  on  Judiciary  in  the  Upper  Branch 
of  that  body  were  appointed  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  abolishing  our  State  Normal 
School,  and  to  report  on  this  subject  at  the  ad- 
journed session  in  Proyidence.  The  Normal 
School  was  thus  brought  up  for  discussion  last 
Summer ;  and  since  that  time,  the  death  of  Mr. 
Colbum  has  increased  the  interest  and  solici- 
tude of  our  community  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment it  should  xeceiTe  at  the  hands  of  our  le- 
gislature. 

Willie  we  are  wilting  this  notice,  the  discus- 
non  is  going  on  in  the  Assembly  with  a  fair 
prospect,  we  are  assured,  of  a  right  termina- 
tion. We  hardly  need  here  express  our  yiews 
on  the  question  at  issue ;  since  they  were  set 
forth  somewhat  at  length  thirteen  years  ago  in 
a  report  given  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
xesentatiyes,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion. We  ^then  urged  the  establishment  of  a 
Koxmal  School  in  Rhode  Island  as  a  measure 
oalcnlated  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  Edu- 
cation. That  report  was  appioyed  by  our  promr 
inent  educators  and  published  in  the  Provi- 
dence Journal,  and  was  afterwards  printed  in  the 
•eeond  rolnme  of  Barnard's  Journal  of  the  In- 
ititnte,  where  it  may  be  found,  commencing  on 
the  153d  page* 

Meanwhile  a  Normal  School  has  been  estab- 
lished in  our  State,  and  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  it  and  similar  institutions  in 
ndghboring  States,  and  of  observing  their  in- 
fluence on  the  school  systems  which  they  are 
respectively  connected.  We  have  also  visited 
Normal  Schools  in  several  Trans- Atlantic  States 
and  have  instituted  inquiries  in  regard  to  their 
character  and  usefulness.  With  many  facts  be- 
fore us,  we  have  carefully  reviewed  the  whole 
BolijeGt,  trying  to  give  due  weight  to  the  argu- 
ments and  considerations  urged  by  gentlemen 
entertaining  opinions  different  from  ours.  But 
we  find  ourselves  only  confirmed  in  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  the  report  referred  to. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  schools  are 
fluuntained  and  managed  to  a  great  extent  by 
diflBerent  bodies  of  Christians.  On  inquiry,  we 
neeived  information  from  reliable  sources  that 
no  denomination  had  succeeded  in  securing  and 
SQstaining  schools  of  a  high  order  without  the 
aid  of  Teachers'  Seminaries.  These  institutions 
aie  there  regarded  by  the  goyeminent  and  by 


all  leading  Educators  as  indispensable  to  the 
success  and  efficiency  of  their  school  systems. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe,  wherever  popu- 
lar Education  is  most  advanced,  Noimal  Schools 
are  found  among  the  instrumentalities  actively 
employed.  In  our  own  country,  we  believe 
there  is  a  tendency  in  the  same  direction.  Mas« 
sachusetts  led  in  this  enterprise,  establishing 
the  first  Normal  School  on  the  Western  Hemisw 
phere.  New  York  and  other  States,  together 
with  numerous. cities,  have  followed,  one  after 
another  in  the  adoption  of  this  policy.  Maine 
and  several  other  States  appear  nearly  ready  for 
a  movement  at  this  time.  The  opinions  of  the 
best  educators  of  our  country  and  of  the  en« 
lightened  world  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  Nor- 
mal Schools.  Experience  comes  in  to  their  sup- 
port.   No  city.  State  or  organised  body,  after 

one  fair  experiment,  has  been  found  to  change 
or  waver  in  its  policy. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  arise  questions 
concerning  our  Normal  School.  Should  it  be 
abolished, as  proposed  last  Summer?  Should 
it  be  crippled  in  its  energies  by  cutting  off  from 
its  annual  appropriation  ?  Or  should  it  be  put 
in  the  most  complete  working  order?  The 
voice  of  Experience  and  of  Wisdom  here  speaks 
out  most  emphatically : — ^Abolish  it  and  thus 
put  out  a  light  whose  rays  may  reach  with 
more  or  less  force  twenty-five  thousand  chil« 
drcn !  Who  can,  who  will  do  this  deed  ?  Crip* 
pie  and  starve  it  by  cutting  off  its  supplies,  thus 
ending  its  existence  by  slow  famine  and  torture  1 
Who  shall  take  the  responsibility  of  this  mea- 
sure }  Man  it ;  equip  it ;  give  it  life  and  vigor  ! 
Who  wlU  not  come  up  to  this  work  ? 

We  can  assure  the  gentlemen  on  whom  de- 
volves the  respontibiLity  of  deciding  the  fate  of 
this  school,  that  the  friends  of  Education  in 
Rhode  Island  and  elsewhere  have  an  interest  in 
this  question.  They  regard  an  efficient,  well- 
supplied  well-manned  Normal  school  as  tending 
alike  to  the  elevation  of  the  teacher's  profession 
and  to  the  success  of  our  system  of  free-school 
instruction ;  and  they  would  deplore  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  R.  I.  State'Normal  School  as  a  calam- 
ity and  a  dishonor  to  the  State.  But,  most  of 
all,  would  they  regret  any  half-way  measure  or 
compromise  between  life  and  death.  A  starve- 
Img,  weak,  one-idea  concern,  whose  influence 
can  be  reckoned  only  by  halves,  (one  half  for 
and  the  other  against  good  education)  is  not 
desirable.  Let  the  State  have  a  Normal  School 
worthy  of  its  name  and  character,  or  let  it  have 
none.  Parsimony  here  is  Inexcusable  extraTa- 
ganee. 
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A  Normal  School  is  desirable  only  in  propor- 
tion to  its  power  of  usefulness.  This  power  de- 
pends on  its  character  and  scholarship.  Death 
cannot  impart  life,  nor  weakness  strength ;  nei- 
ther can  narrowness,  jealousy  and  stupidity  aid 
in  cultivating  the  graces,  Tirtues  and  scholar- 
ship  that  should  belong  to  teachers.  We  have 
seen  Normal  schools  that  were  hardly  worth  the 
porridge  that  nourished  their  teachers ;  killing 
with  the  letter,  but  not  giving  life  with  the 
spirit.  We  have  also  seen  Normal  Schools  that 
were  invaluable  in  their  services;  conferring 
blessings  untold ;  encouraging  high  aims  and 
broad  and  generous  views  of  life  ;  forming  hab- 
its of  neatness,  order  and  propriety ;  cultivating 
accurate  scholarship,  and  imparting  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline. This  is  the  kind  of  institution  that  the 
friends  of  Education  in  Rhode  Island  want  and 
insist  on.  This  wiU  prove  an  efficient  means  of 
bringing  forward,  "live,"  earnest,  well- trained 
young  teachers,  and  will  command  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  those  already  on  the  stage  of 
action.  It  may  and  must  cost  money,  but 
it  will  be  worth  it ;  and  no  investment  or  out- 
lay of  the  Legislattire  will  return  so  ample  a 
dividend,  or  be  regarded  with  so  general  satis- 
faction. 

The  chief  argument  that  we  have  heard  offered 
for  the  discontinuance  of  our  Normal  School  is, 
that  the  benefits  gained  are  not  proportional  to 
the  expenses  incurred.  Thus  money,  that  might 
be  saved,  is  thrown  into  the  scales  against  im- 
provement that  is  actually  made.  Acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  mode  of  reasoning,  our  whole 
State  appopriation  for  public  schools  might  be 
saved.  But  this  is  a  kind  of  economy  not  re- 
cognized in  Rhode  Island.  Knowledge  is  here 
regarded  as  power,  out- weighing  money  and 
more  precious  than  rubies.  Our  schools  are  a 
vital  interest  and  no  reasonable  effort  for  their 
prosperity  is  to  be  spared.  The  only  question  is 
whether  the  Normal  School  is  really  doing  good 
service.  This  inquiry  has  been  admirably  an- 
swered by  Mr.  Goodwin,  the  Provisional  Prin- 
cipal,in  his  remarks  before  our  State  Senate.  His 
statement  of  facts  constitutes  an  incontroverti- 
ble argument  for  the  school.  He  showed  that 
money  here  spent  is  not  like  water  spilled  upon 
the  ground;  but  rather  like  seed  cast  forth 
with  full  assurance  of  a  rich  harvest. 

At  the  request  of  a  warm  friend  of  Educa- 
tion in  our  Legislature,  we  addressed  a  letter 
some  time  since  to  Hon.  John  B.  Philbrick,  for- 
merly Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of 


Connecticut,  and  now  Superintendent  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  Boston,  stating  the  position 
of  our  Normal  School,  and  asking  his  opinion 
of  the  practicability  of  the  Connecticut  plan  of 
uniting  the  principalship  of  the  Normal  School 
with  the  office  of  School  Commissioner.  Mr. 
Philbrick*s  reply  not  only  answers  the  inquiry 
made,  but  shows  with  what  intense  interest 
our  Normal  School  is  regarded  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  our  State. 

Bqstok,  Jan.  11,  1860. 

I>tair  8ir:^l  have  the  pleasure  to  aoknowledge  the 
receipt  of  year  fltvor  of  the  10th  Inst. 

la  it  possible  that  the  permanency  of  year  Stat« 
Normal  Sebool  is  in  question?  Who  oppose  It?  Is  It 
the  ignorant,  who  never  see  the  hand  that  blesses  them, 
or  the  aristocratic,  who  have  no  love  for  popular  in- 
stitutions? The  abandonment  of  that  Institution  will  be 
a  blot  on  the  fiiir  character  of  your  State.  *<Don't  give 
up  the  sliip."  I  would  stand  by  her  as  long  as  a  plank 
is  left.  What  if  you  have  only  thirty  scholars  in  yonr 
School?  If  you  had  only  hidf  the  number,  it  would 
be  no  argument  with  me.  Who  are  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  that  would  lay  violent  hands  on  that  benefi- 
cent Institution?  I  bear  that  the  Hon.  £.  B.  Potter 
stood  forth  to  speak  for  the  Union.  Has  not  he,  who 
has  borne  the  educational  standard  of  the  State,  a 
word  to  say  for  the  School  of  Schools?  Where  are 
yonr  controlling  minds;  your  Waylands,  Searsea, 
Kingsburys,  Greenes,  Leaehee,  and  others? 

I  should  regard  the  discountenance  of  yonr  Normal 
School  as  a  disaster,  not  only  to  your  own  State,  but 
to  the  cause  of  education  tlu-oughout  New  England 
and  the  country. 

As  to  the  plan  of  placing  the  School  under  the  man* 
agement  and  control  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  I  think 
well  of  it.  I  hare  some  doubt,  however,  about  "»*^ng 
the  Principal,  ex  officio^  State  Commissioner  of  Schools. 
I  know  there  are  advantages  in  such  an  arrangement, 
and  in  a  small  State  the  objections  against  it  would  be 
less  weighty  than  in  a  large  State.  Under  certain  eir> 
enmstanoes,  such  a  plan  might,  on  the  whole,  be  beat. 
And  yet,  as  a  general  rule,  I  think  it  best  to  keep  tlie 
two  oiBoes  distinct. 

I  have  no  time  to  write  in  Ihll,  but  I  am, 
Host  truly  yours, 

JOHV  D.  Philbbiok. 

The  following  letter  in  reply  to  the  same  in* 
quiry  was  received  from  the  Hon.  D.  N.  Camp, 
Principal  of  the  Normal  School  and  Supexia* 
tendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Connctieut  i 

Omcs  OF  SuPKBiBmBmxHT  or  CoMiroH  School^; 
Nkw  BnrrAiN,  Statb  or  Coior.,  Jan.  12, 1800. 
Mt  Dbab  Sin :— Tour  letter  was  duly  received.  The 
plan  to  which  you  refer,  I  think  a  good  one,  and  it  i4>-. 
pears  on  some  accounts  the  best  for  a  small  State.  It 
gives  unity  and  efficiency  to  the  school  system  in  Jofk 
those  points  most  important  to  the  schools. 

Very  trul;  yours,         David  N.  Caxp. 

A.  P. 


Napoleon  selected  his  officers  firom  his  best  sol* 
diers.  The  conaequeneea  need  not  be  told.  Appl  j 
the  principle. 
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for  the  Sehoolmatter. 

yo^T^«i  of  Boourixic  FimotQalitj  and  Begu- 

larit7  in  BebooL 

Thb  pious  Layater  says,  «  The  great  rule  of 
moral  conduct  is,  next  to  God,  to  respect  time." 
If  time  is  valoable  aoywhinre,  it  is  emphatically 
so  in  the  school-room,  where  the  success  of  all 
is  60  largely  dependent  upon  the  success  of 
erery  individual.  Hence  the  means  of  securing 
the  most  perfect  punctuality,  in  attendance,  at 
school,  is  a  topic  of  deep  interest  to  every  earn- 
est teacher. 

In  much  of  the  business  of  life  promptness 
is  a  virtue  as  rare  as  it  is  important.  Many 
lail  to  appreciate  its  advantages,  and  many 
more  £Eiil  to  practice  what  they  esteem  in  others. 
This  element  of  character  is  peculiarly  desirable 
in  all  persons  who  are  associated  with  others 
lor  the  achievement  of  any  object  in  common. 
Therefore  it  is  highly  essential  that  all  the  pupils 
of  a  school  should  be  rigidly  prompt  to  secure 
the  greatest  success.  On  the  contrary,  in  many 
schools  much  time  and  patience  are  sacrificed 
by  tardiness  and  dilatory  movements.  The 
teacher  is  conscious  of  the  evil,  but  fails  to 
apply  the  proper  remedy.  To  such  a  teacher, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  following  hints,  though 
simple  in  themselves,  may  furnish  some  sugges- 
tions that  will  be  valuable. 

Nothing  is  more  potent  in  the  school-room 
than  the  example  of  the  teacher.  Every  eye 
watches  him.  The  teacher  should  first  examine 
himself,  and  inquire  whether  this  evil  is  the 
result  of  his  own  conduct.  If  he  can  honestly 
say,  that  he  himself  is  never  one  minute  late, 
that  every  session  commences  and  clo$e8  precise- 
ly at  the  appointed  time,  that  every  recitation 
has  its  exact  limit,  and  its  time  is  invariably 
respected,  and  that  it  is  his  aim  at  all  times  to 
teach  his  pupils  by  example  a's  well  as  by  pre- 
cept, that  "every  thbig*'  is  « beautiful  in  his 
time,"  he  has  employed  the  most  efficient  means 
to  make  his  pupils  pimctual. 

Next  to  the  example  of  the  teacher  the  inter- 
ests of  the  pupil  should  be  made  available.  Let 
the  good  to  be  obtained,  not  merely  in  the  ag- 
gregate, but  from  each  hour's  employment  at 
school,  be  impressed  upon  the  pupil's  mind. 
Let  him  habitually  regard  it  as  a  real  benefit, 
to  be  gained  or  lost  by  him,  and  every  hour  will 
hare  its  estimated  value,  while  that  estimate 
win  depend  entirely  upon  the  intensity  of  the 
pupil's  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school-room. 

The  writer  of  this  article  recently  asked  of 


the  superintendent  of  a  large  manufacturing 
establishment,  what  inducement  brought  in, 
with  such  regularity  and  promptness,  so  many 
operatives  of  aU  ages.  He  replied,  that  when 
the  hand  of  the  clock  points  to  the  exact  min- 
ute, the  machinery  moves,  and  every  one  must 
be  in  his  place.  If  not,  an  hour  is  deducted 
from  his  time  table.  This  would  amount  to  a 
tenth  of  his  wages,  say  from  a  dime  to  a  shill- 
ing. The  result  of  this  practice  is,  that  every 
one,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  is  at  his 
post  at  an  hour  much  earlier  than  that  appoint- 
ed for  the  commencement  of  our  public  schools. 
Let  the  school  exercises  be  such,  that  the  pupil 
will  value  them  as  highly  as  the  factory  boy 
does  his  wages,  and  the  results  will  be  equally 
satisfactory.  The  teacher  must  never  rest  till 
he  has  made  the  school-room  and  its  work  so 
attractive  that  every  pupil  is  im willing  to  lose 
any  portion  of  the  regular  sessions. 

It  is  well  to  arrange  the  order  of  exercises 
with  this  end  in  view.  If  anything  of  particu- 
lar interest,  or  out  of  the  regular  course,  usual- 
ly receives  attention  at  the  opening  of  school, 
and  the  pupil  has  learned  that  there  will  be  no 
delay,  his  place  will  seldom  be  vacant. 

It  is  a  question  of  importance  whether  tardi- 
ness really  ought  to  be  countenanced.  If  the 
records,  registers,  and  reports  of  the  school  are 
provided  with  blanks,  in  which  the  amount  of 
tardiness  of  each  pupil  is  to  be  recorded,  is  not 
the  influence  of  such  an  arrangement  unfavora- 
ble ?  Does  it  not  say  to  every  pupil,  that  it  is 
expected  he  will  be  tardy,  and  that  he  may  be, 
whenever  his  convenience  cfr  pleasure  demands 
it  ?  At  one  time,  it  was  a  rule  of  the  School 
Committee  of  this  city,  that,  whenever  tardi- 
ness became  so  extensive  in  the  public  schools 
as  to  be  an  evil,  it  might  be  checked  by  locking 
the  doors,  and  suffering  no  pupil  to  enter  after 
the  appointed  time,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
parent.  The  plan  succeeded  to  a  charm,  and 
tardiness  was  unknown  wherever  it  was  adopt- 
ed. 

Constancy  in  attendance  is  equally  necessary 
to  secure  success  in  the  school-room.  Yet  in 
this  city,  the  absence  in  some  schools  has  often 
been  as  high  as  ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty 
per  cent.  In  the  public  schools  of  the  whole 
State,  it  appears  from  the  published  reports  for 
several  years  past,  that  more  than  one  fourth 
belonging  to  those  schools  are  constantly  ab- 
sent. 

What  can  be  done  to  preventt  at  much  as 
poasiUe^  this  Tast  amonat  of  absenoei  is»  there- 
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fore,  an  important  question.  No  teacher  can 
control  many  causes  of  absence.  SickEess, 
casualties,  and  unforeseen  emergencies  are  all 
beyond  his  reach.  But  many  teachers  do  ac- 
complish much  more  than  many  others.  Often 
a  change  of  teachers,  in  the  same  school,  has 
been  attended  with  remarkable  changes  ip  re- 
spect to  attendance.  What  means  does  the 
successful  teacher  employ  to  accomplish   his 

Tfork? 

A  careful  inspection  of  the  records  is  essen- 
tial. Many  teachers  give  but  little  attention 
to  the  daily  history  of  their  schools,  and  when 
the  term  closes,  are  astonished  to  find  so  large 
a  number  of  absences  recorded.  A  more  care- 
ful examination,  from  day  to  day,  would  show 
who  are  most  frequently  absent,  and  suggest  at 
the  time  the  inquiry  whether  all  the  absences 
are  necessary  ones.  Coupled  with  this  practice, 
frequent  notice  of  absences,  sent  to  parents  at 
the  time  they  occur,  almost  entirely  check  all 
cases  of  truancy,  and  very  frequently  prevent 
unnecessary  absence.  .In  some  schools  every 
absence  is  reported  at  the  time,  and  the  best 
results  are  known  to  follow. 

The  teacher  can  accomplish  yery  much  by  yis- 
iting  parents  whose  children  are  frequently 
absent.  A  friendly  interriew  enlists  the  co- 
operation of  the  parent,  which  is  essential, 
as  the  parent  can  detain  his  child  from  school 
at  his  pleasure.  Kor  is  it  unusual,  that  the 
visit  and  cheering  words  of  the  teacher  prove 
to  be  more  efficacious  than  those  of  the  physi- 
cian in  restoring  the  health  of  invalid  pupUs. 

We  all  love  to  be  appreciated.  No  one  is 
nnmindftil  of  the  recognition  and  just  valuation 
of  his  efforts.  Children,  especially,  are  gratified 
when  they  receive  merited  praise.  When  they 
make  exertions  to  be  punctual,  often  attending 
school  when  their  parents  are  not  only  will- 
ing but  even  prefer  that  they  should  be  absent, 
such  cases  should  be  commended.  Others,  who 
are  constant  in  attendance  for  an  entire  term, 
or  for  a  year,  may  well  be  encouraged  by  some 
notice  on  public  occasions,  when  parents  or 
friends  are  present. 

Emulation,  judiciously  employed,  is  another 
powerful  motive.  Different  classes  in  the  same 
school,  or  different  schools  in  the  same  town  or 
city*  may  be  induced  to  emulate  each  other. 

An  effective  method  of  accomplishing  these 
results  has  been  found  in  the  use  of  printed 
statementSi  in  which  the  names  of  pupils  who 
have  been  constant  in  attendance  for  a  stated 
period  appear,  together  with  other  statistioai 


such  as  the  teacher  may  choose  to  insert.  In 
one  school  in  this  city  where  this  plan  was 
adopted,  every  boy  except  one,  in  one  roon, 
was  perfect  in  attendance  during  an  entire  term, 
and  he  was  absent  but  four  half  days,  on  ac- 
count of  sickness — making  the  percentage  of 
attendance  99.8.  In  the  same  school  is  a  girl, 
residing  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  school 
house,  who  has  been  perfect  in  attendance  at 
the  public  schools  twenty-two  terms,  or  five 
and  a  half  years.  Any  plan  that  is  attended 
with  such  results  is  not  altogether  unworthy  of 
notice. 

If  it  is  objected  that  many  of  the  motives  re- 
ferred to  above  are  likely  to  produce  impulsive 
efforts,  rather  than  lasting  good,  it  can  well  be 
said  in  reply,  that  during  a  single  term  many 
pupils  will  acquire  a  new  interest  in  their  stu- 
dies, if  they  can  pursue  them  without  interrup- 
tion, and  will  form  habits  of  regularity  whick 
will  continue  with  them  through  life. 

As  wc  have  said  before,  in  securing  prompt- 
ness, so  the  real  secret  of  success  in  securing 
perfect  attendance  lies  in  creating  a  lively  inter- 
est in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  for  school  exercises 
and  school  work.  It  is  in  this  direction  that 
the  teacher  must  prosecute  his  labors  with  the 
most  untiring  assiduity.  No  pupil  will  fail  to 
enjoy  what  he  loves.  If  he  neither  loves  the 
place,  the  work,  nor  the  teacher,  he  will  be  fre- 
quently on  the  absent  list.  Every  such  pupil 
must  be  the  teacher's  especial  care  till  a  change 
is  effected,  and  he  becomes  as  regular  as  he  has 
been  inconstant,  as  deeply  interested  in  his 
studies  as  he  has  been  in  his  pleasures. 

This  element  of  a  school  msy  often  afford  the 
teacher  a  valuable  index  of  his  own  success. 
While  it  proves  a  source  of  encouragement  that 
his  labors  have  been  well  directed,  it  may  also 
be  an  incitement  to  more  earnest  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  defeats  which  he  has  already  experi- 
enced. If  in  the  review  he  finds  it  to  be  a  dif- 
ficulty, too  formidable  for  him  to  overcome,  he 
may  seriously  inquire  whether,  after  aU,  he  has 
not  mistaken  his  vocation.  o. 


It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  an  old 
Garrison  House  erected  in  the  days  of  King 
Philip,  and  visited  by  Lafayette  and  the  French 
and  American  officers  stationed  in  Providence 
in  the  Revolutionary  war,  is  still  to  1)0  seen  i& 
Johnston.  Measures  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve this  relic  of  antiquity. 


HoKom  sll  men. 
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For  tlie  8choo)inMt«r. 
The  Bpiril  and  Aim  of  the  Teaolier. 

[Tex  following  letter,  written  in  a  fair  and' 
le^ble  hand,  was  received  through  the  post-of- 
fice just  as  we  are  going  to  press.  We  vary  from 
our  rule  in  noticing  an  anonymous  communi- 
cation. But  the  character  of  the  paper  amuses 
us,  and  we  are  willing  the  public  should  share 
fin  our  pleasure :] 

PxoYiDENCB,  March  1,  1860. 
Mh.  Edxtok  : 

It  is  my  privilege  and  honor  to  be  a  teacher 
of  youth.  While  filling  this  ofilce,  it  is  my  de- 
sire to  discharge  my  duties  in  the  best  manner 
possible.  But  as  I  cannot  do  this  without  un- 
derstanding the  best  modes  of  instruction  and 
discipline,  and  as  this  knowledge  can  be  gained 
only  by  reading  and  observation,  I  take  Thb 
ScHOOLXASTBK,  vlslt  schools,  and  seek  inter- 
course with  feilow-teaohers. 

Pursuing  this  course,  I  find  a  great  diversity 
of  sentiment  on  school  matters,  and  am  often 
both  tried  and  amused  with  the  varying  views 
and  modes  of  management  and  instruction. 
One  teacher  uses  the  rod ;  another  reflrains  from 
its  use.  One  advocates  corporal  punishment ; 
another  moral  suasion.  One  teaches  arithmetic 
in  one  way ;  another  in  another  way.  One  has 
a  new  way  of  teaching  grammar ;  another,  re- 
jecting everything  new  as  an  innovation,  pur- 
sues the  old  beaten  track,  insisting  that  the 
new-fangled  grammars  are  humbugs,  and  that 
Undley  Murray  is  still  a  standard  authority. 
One  teaches  mostly  from  text-books ;  another 
but  little,  adapting  oral  instruction  to  the  pe- 
culiar wants  of  his  pupils.  One  attaches  great 
importance  to  a  particular  kind  of  text-books ; 
another  but  little,  only  insisting  that  the  books 
shall  be  uniform.  One  teacher  brings  himself 
and  his  pupih  frequently  before  the  public; 
another  is  retiring  and  shrinks  from  the  public 
gaze.  One  is  quiet  and  gentle  in  his  bearing ; 
another  is  boisterous  and  rough.  One  aiss  at 
rapid  utterance,  making  sputterers  of  his  pupils ; 
another  aims  at  accuracy  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, making  reasoning,  intelligent  agents. 
One  thinks  for  his  pupils ;  another  makes  them 
think  for  themselves.  One  mounts  hobbies  and 
rides  to  the  admiration  of  the  gaping  multitude ; 
another,  despising  shams,  beoomes  the  teacher 
and  beQC&ctor  of  his  pupils. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  without  expressing  my 
views  oB  any  of  these  mooted  points,  I  beg  you 
lo  gi^  me  such  counsel  aa  you  think  adapted 


to  my  wants.  I  thought  best  of  myself  as  a 
teacher  when  I  knew  least  about  my  duties  and 
responsibilities.  Reading  and  observation  have 
served  but  to  make  me  dissatisfied  with  my 
abilities  and  attainments.  So  that  I  am  half 
inclined  to  adopt  the  saying  of  Pope :  — 

«  Ignorance  is  bliss ;  'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

Please  give  me  some  counseL  i.  y. 

[This  is  a  quandary  into  which,  on  accepting 
the  office  of  Editor,  we  did  not  expect  to  be 
brought.  Is  •*  8.  Y  "  a  myth,  or  a  veritable 
schoolmaster  ?  If  the  former,  we  wish  to  make 
no  reply.  If  the  latter,  we  want  to  meet  him 
face  to  face ;  feel  his  pulse ;  observe  his  com- 
plexion; ascertain  his  temperament;  listen  to 
the  tones  of  his  voice.  In  fine,  after  surveying 
his  person  and  ascertaining  the  precise  nature 
of  his  troubles,  we  would  undertake  to  give 
him  •<  some  counsel."  But  as  he  has  taken 
pains  to  write  us,  we  will  not  give  him  over  to 
•<  the  blues "  without  a  Uttle  effort  made  even 
in  the  dark.  Suppose  him  to  be  a  live  Yankee 
schoolmaster,  with  a  tall,  spare  figure,  black 
eyes,  and  a  hatchet-like  face,  that  never  relaxes 
with  a  smile ;  we  would  appoint  him  Editor  of 
Thb  R.  I.  ScHOOLMASTBK  for  one  month,  and, 
after  vaccinating  him  for  the  CaecethM  tcrib&ndit 
would  make  him  ply  his  pen  on  the  themes 
which  he  seems  to  have  assigned  for  us.  Agahiy 
supposing  him  to  be  a  corpulent  man,  given  to 
fun  and  drollery,  we  would  put  a  spade,  axe, 
or  fore  plane  into  his  hands,  and  make  him  use  it 
till  a  healthy  circulation  were  produced.  Then 
he  should  take  up  his  favorite  discussions,  and 
write  for  the  benefit  of  us  who  are  less  enlight- 
ened than  himself. 

But  really  his  o/'-fliction  or  in-fliotion,  indi- 
cated in  the  closing  quotation,  excites  our  com- 
misseration.  His  wisdom  is  his  folly.  He 
thought  best  of  himself  when  he  knew  least 
about  his  duties.  We  advise  him,  then,  to  give 
up  teaching  at  once,  and  seek  more  congenial 
employment.  But  perhaps  he  designs  to  indi- 
cate that  he  is  less  opinionated,  and  puts  a 
lower  comparative  estimate  on  his  own  abilities 
in  consequence  of  his  extensive  reading  and  ob- 
servation. This,  however,  need  not  create  the 
dissatis&ction  of  which  he  speaks. 

But  we  venture  to  suggest  a  cause  of  difficul- 
ty, of  which  he  appears  to  have  no  oonoep- 
tion.  He  desires  to  be  a  good  teacher,  and  is 
anxioui  mainly  about  the  theory  of  educa- 
tion and  the  forms  and  modes  of  instruc- 
tion.   We  think  that  were  he  a  /ew,  he  would 
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insist  on  **the  mint  and  cummin."  And  in 
this,  he  would  do  well.  But  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law  must  not  be  neglected* 
The  meant  of  education  must  be  subservient  to 
the  ends ;  the  letter  must  be  but  the  emblem  of 
the  tpirit ;  the  toord  but  an  expression  of  the 
life.  And  this  is  the  object  at  which  he  should 
aim — ^life  ;  life  in  himself  and  in  his  pupils ; — 
life,  moral,  intellectual  and  physical.  To|  pro- 
duce and  maintain  this,  let  him  employ  the 
means  within  his  reach.  He  need  not  wander 
abroad,  nor  be  possessed  of  Egyptian  lore.  A 
right  spirit  and  aim  are  indispensable  to  his  suc- 
cess. ^yith  these,  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
books,  trees,  flowers  and  plants  come  to  his  as- 
sistance. Without  them,  he  is  a  mere  plodder, 
undeserving  the  name  or  office  of  a  teacher. 

But  far  be  it  from  us  to  lay  to  his  charge  the 
weakness  of  which  we  here  speak.  We  do, 
however,  know  teachers  who  are  thus  unfortu- 
nate, apparently  thinking  more  of  their  methods 
of  procedure,  than  of  the  results  which  they 
would  accomplish ;  ministers  who  seem  more 
captivated  with  their  sermons  than  with  the 
Gospel  which  they  would  preach  ;  writers  who 
are  better  pleased  with  a  fine  sentence  than  with 
a  pertinent  thought;  men  more  showy  than 
substantial ;  character  more  specious  than  real. 
We  can  here  but  indicate,  without  explaining^ 
the  weakness  in  question. 

In  condufiion,  we  recommend  that  <'  S.  Y." 
be  himself,  looking  within  more  than  without  \ 
exercising  his  own  reason  and  conscience,  lather 
than  adopting  opinions  already  formed  While 
he  seeks  the  best  methods  of  instru<xtion  and 
discipline,  let  him  seek  above  all  to  cherish  the 
right  spirit  and  maintain  the  right  aim. — ^£d.] 
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friend,  ••  without  help."  ••  Ah  I"  was  his  an- 
swer, **  I  could  manage  the  hundred  boys  well 
enough ;  it's  the  two  hundred  parents  that  trou- 
ble me — there's  no  managing  them  /" 


Thb  Qbbat  Elk  of  Johnston  is  one  of  the 
greatest  natural  curiosities  in  the  State,  which 
BO  one  should  fail  to  see. 


Thb  Schoolmastee's  BijnctXTY.— At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  friends  of  a  school  in  the 
8outh,  one  of  the  teachers,  illustrating  the  diffi- 
culties and  discouragements  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  schoolmaster  by  parents  who  weaken  his 
autohrity  and  his  success  by  their  folly  and 
neglect,  related  an  anecdote  of  a  country  domi- 
nie who  had  a  hundred  boys  and  no  assistant.      ^^        ^,  ,,      «,.*       *       .« 

-  ,       ,  4V •»  -  :>j  *Accoramg  to  JadRe  Staples*    Aanais   of  Pr<v 

««I  wonder  how  you  manage  them,'  said  a*    ..  *u     «    *      u    i       *         #1. 

"^  °  ~TideDce,    the    first    schoolmaster    of  whom  any 


For  the  SehoolnuiBter. 
School  Teachers  in  Providence,  of  the  Olden 

Tim*. 

In  commemorating  the  patriotic  efforts  of 
those  who,  in  the  face  of  great  discouragements, 
devoted  themselves  to  the  eause  of  popular  ed- 
ucation until  they  placed  our  public  school 
system  on  a  permanent  foundation,  we  should 
not  overlook  the  services  of  teachers  of  that  pe- 
riod, engaged  ia  the  instruction  of  private  or 
of  proprietors'  schools.  Though  they  do  not  ap- 
pear openly  as  the  champions  of  an  unpopular 
movement,  they  contributed  not  a  little  by  their 
unseen  influence  to  a  result  that  is  now  recog- 
nized as  the  crowning  glory  of  the  State.  No 
chapter  in  the  History  of  Providence  Schools, 
which  it  is  hoped  some  competent  person  will 
yet  write,  would  be  read  with  more  interest 
than  one  embracing  biographical  sketches  of 
the  class  of  teachers  above  referred  to.  The 
names  of  many  such  have  faded  from  general 
recollection,  while  the  fruits  of  the  good  work 
they  performed,  are  still  to  be  seen  among  us. 
As  a  contribution  to  such  a  chapter,  I  will  enu- 
merate a  few.* 

1.  William  Wilkinson*  Mr.  W.  was  bom  in 
New  Boston,  Ct.,  and  in  1768  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Thompson.  In  May,  1774,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  years,  he  came  to  Providence, 
and  entered  the  Latin  school  kept  by  Ebenezer 
David.  In  September,  of  that  year,  he  entered 
College.  Among  his  classmates  was  the  late 
Dr.  Levi  Wheaton,  of  Providence.  He  remained 
in  College  two  years,  when  it  was  temporarily 
broken  up  by  the  troubles  of  the  Revolution. 
During  the  winter  of  1776  and  77,  following 
the  dispersion  of  the  students,  he  was  employ- 
ed in  school  keeping.  His  pupils,  though  most- 
ly older  than  himself,  gave  him  with  a  single 
exception  no  trouble.  The  rebellious  one  refer- 
red to,  was  handed  directly  over  to  hvs  father, 
who  gave  the  youngster  a  lesson  that  proved  an 
effectual  cure  for  disobedience.  Fired  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  Mr.  W.  entered  the  army  b9 
Secretary  to  Col.  Crary ,  and  afterwards  to  Gen* 


memorial  remains,  was  Wm.  Tarpin,  who  taught 
here  as  early  as  1684.  He  was  subsequently  a  re- 
presentative in  the  General  Assembly,  Town  Clerk 
and  Town  Treasurer.  He  died  in  1744.  In  1736, 
George  Taylor  kept  a  school  in  a  chamber  in  the 
State  House.  In  1753,  Stephen  Jackson  kept  in 
the  Town  School  House ;  of  teachers  between  tkia 
date  and  1770,  we  are  uninformed.  % 
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Ezekiel  CoTnell.  After  leaving  the  army,  he 
went  home,  reviewed  his  Latin  and  Greek 
studies,  and  came  again  to  Providence.  Here, 
for  a  short  period,  he  assisted  the  President  of; 
the  College,  Br.  Manning,  in  conducting  a  Lat- 
ift  school.  He  graduated  with  the  class  of  1783, 
and  returned  to  Thompson,  where  he  kept  school 
one  year.  He  once  more  came  to  Providence, 
and  opened  a  Latin  ^hool  on  his  own  account, 
in  the  north  end  of  the  College  building,  in 
which  also  he  commenced  house  keeping.  The 
rent  of  the  premises  he  occupied  was  sixteen 
dollars  per  annum.  After  three  years,  he  re- 
moved his  school  to  the  brick  school  house  on 
Meeting  street,  and  continued  there  until  June 
13,  1792,  when,  being  appointed  Postmaster  by 
Washington,  he  opened  a  bookstore  near  the 
present  Arcade.  His  school  was  kept  in  a  room 
in  the  rear  of  his  store,  but  interfering  with  an 
increasing  business,  at  the  end  of  six  or  seven 
months  it  was  given  up.  His  bookstore  was  af- 
terwards removed  to  the  comer  of  Market 
Square  and  Canal  street,  where  it  remained  till 
1815.  Mr.  W.  was  six  or  seven  years  associated 
with  John  Carter,  in  publishing  the  Providence 
Gazette.  In  1795,  he  prepared  and  published 
a  small  and  useful  volume  of  tables  of  interest, 
reduced  from  British  to  Federal  currency. 

Mr.  Wilkinson's  life  as  an  instructor  embraced 
a  period  of  upwards  of  ten  years,  during  which 
time  he  probably  prepared  more  young  men  for 
College  than  any  other  teacher  of  his  day. 
Among  his  pupils  were  Samuel  Eddy,  Jabez 
Bo  wen,  James  Burrill,  James  Fenner,  Thomas 
Park,  subsequently  a  Professor  in  Columbia 
Collie,  Moses  Brown,  James  B.  Mason,  Paul 
Allen,  Samuel  W.  Bridgham  and  Samuel  G. 
Arnold.  He  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  educa- 
tion of  youth,  and  regarded  our  public  school 
system  as  of  vital  importance  to  the  best  inter- 
eats  of  the  State.  He  was  warmly  attached  to 
his  Alma  Mater,  and  for  seventy-eight  consecu- 
tive years,  attended  the  commencement  exerci- 
ses and  walked  in  the  procession. 

In  1812,  Mr.  W.  was  chosen  Treasurer  of  the 
Providence  Mutuid  Firo  Insurance  Company, 
the  datiea  of  which  he  faithfully  discharged  up- 
wards of  thirty-seven  years.  For  forty  years 
he  was  concerned  in  cotton  manufactures  with 
Samuel  Slater  and  others.  Through  life  he  was 
of  remarkably  active  habits.  His  memory  was 
atored  with  revolutionary  and  local  incidents, 
which  he  took  pleasure  in  relating  to  inquirers. 
fie  died  May  16»  1852,  in  the  ninety-second  year 
of  his  age. 


2.  Asa  Learned.  Mr.  L.  was  a  native  of  Con- 
necticut. He  commenced  school  keeping  in 
Providence,  probably  as  early  as  1788.  He  was 
a  fine  penman,  and  was  highly  esteemed  as  a 
teacher.  In  1791,  he  occupied  the  brick  school 
house  on  Meeting  street,  and  gave  instruction 
in  reading,  spelling,  English  grammar,  writing 
and  arithmetic.  In  announcing  the  continu- 
ance of  his  school,  he  '<  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  all  those  who  have  discontinued  send- 
ing their  children,  and  who  are  still  indebted  to 
him ;  and  wishes  them  so  far  to  comply  with 
their  contracts,  as  to  keep  him  in  humor  with 
himself  and  the  world."  One,  at  least,  of  Mr. 
L.'s  pupils,  is  still  hale  and  active  among  us — 
Major  John  B.  Chaoe. 

At  what  time  Mr.  Learned  discontinued  his 
school,  has  not  been  ascertained.  He  subse- 
quently entered  the  counting«  house  of  Brown 
&  Ives,  in  which  position  he  continued  till  his 
decease.  In  stature,  he  was  tall  and  spare.  He 
built  and*occupied  the  house  on  the  south-east 
comer  of  Westminster  and  Mathewson  streets, 
opposite  Grace  Church.  Mr.  Learned  was  an 
early  riser,  and  was  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him  for  his  sterling  integrity,  kindness  of  heart, 
and  genial  qualities. 

S.  B>ev.  Abraham  L.  Clarke  and  Br.  Benja- 
min B.  Carter.  Mr.  Cltrke  came  to  Providence 
from  Connecticut,  in  March,  1793,  and  was 
Rector  of  S^  John's  Chureh  until  March  14, 
1800,  when  he  resigned  his  office  and  removed 
to  Bristol.  He  is  understood  to  have  been  a 
fine  classical  scholar.  Dr.  Carter,  was  the  son 
of  John  Carter,  who  ftom  1767  to  Feb.  1814, 
was  identified  with  the  Providence  Gazette  as 
an  editor  and  publisher,  making  that  paper,  as 
has  been  justly  remarked,  *<  such  a  monument 
as  the  firmest  patriot  and  the  best  citizen  might 
honestly  desire."  The  Doctor  was  also  a  pa- 
rishioner of  Mr.  Clarke. 

On  Monday,  March  5th,  1798,  these  gentle- 
men opened  an  *<  Academy  or  School  of  In- 
struction for  young  gentlemen  and  ladies/'  in 
the  **  upper  room  of  the  brick  school  house," 
the  sauie  that  had  previously  been  occupied  by 
Mr.  Learned.  In  addition  to  the  common  stu- 
dies, they  gave  instruction  in  geography,  logic, 
rhetoric,  history,  natural  philosophy  and  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages.  They  appeared  to 
have  had  a  just  appreciation  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  tht  teacher's  office,  and  expressed  a  de- 
termuiatLon  that  no  exertion  should  be  wanting 
on  their  part  « to  improve  the  minds  and  mor- 
als of  their  pupils,  and  to  qualify  them  for  use- 
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fulnew  in  life,  and  respecUblility  in  society." 
They  also  gave  notice,  that  **  to  excite  the  em- 
ulation of  scholars,"  prizes  would,  at  stated 
times,  be  adjudged  to  those  who  made  the  great- 
est proficiency,  and  that  <*real  merit  alone" 
would  **  entitle  them  to  such  marks  of  distinc- 
tion."  The  enterprise  probably  did  not  meet 
with  desired  success,  as  the  school  was  contin- 
ued under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Clarke  and 
Carter  only  about  six  or  seven  months. 

4.  In  March,  1798,  Tristam  Surges  opened  a 
**  morning  school"  and  also  a  «  day  school" 
for  young  ladies  in  an  «  elegant  and  pleasantly 
ntoated  room  a4JMsent  to  and  directly  in  front 
of  Hacker's  Hall,"  on  South  Main  street  In 
both  schools  the  same  branches  were  taught, 
yIz  :  **  English  orthography,  prosody,  and 
grammar,  the  principles  of  writing  on  Jenkins' 
system,  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, astronomy,  philosophy,  logic,  and  that 
part  of  rhetoric  which  comprehends  the  rules 
of  writing  and  composition."  The  **  morning 
school"  was  doubtless  intended  to  meet  the 
wants  of  a  class  of  pupils  unable  to  attend  the 
regular  sessions  of  the  <*  day  school."  In  the 
duties  of  these  schools  he  was  assisted  *«  by 
two  actlre  lads  and  one  faithful  and  accomplish- 
ed young  gentleman."  The  public  were  assur- 
ed that  <*  the  most  assiduous  attention"  would 
be  given  to  the  **  learning,  manners  and  mor* 
als"  of  the  pupils  committed  to  his  care.  Some 
of  the  aged  citizens  of  Providence  may  remem- 
ber the  then  future  great  orator  of  Bhode  Island 
M  a  teacher  of  youth,  while  few  of  the  younger 
portion  of  the  community  ever  heard  of  him  in 
that  capacity. 

Mr.  Surges  continued  his  schools  only 
about  six  months,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Lucius  Cary,  subsequently  Principal  of 
the  Qeoxge  street  Academy,  an  institution  of 
high  reputation  in  its  day.  Mr.  Cary  opened 
his  school  for  both  sexes  in  Hacker's  Hall, 
Monday,  Sept.  10,  *'  assisted  by  an  able  gentle- 
man and  a  very  active  lad."  His  course  of  in- 
struction comprised  reading,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, English  grammar,  geography  and  naviga- 
tion. The  <*  manners,  morals  and  learning"  of 
the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  committed  to 
his  oarCi  received  the  same  assiduous  attention 
.  given  t3  them  by  Mr.  Surges. 

5.  Isaac  Todd  and  Abraham  S.  Story.  These 
gentlemen,  **  approbated  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee," succeeded  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Carter  in 
the  brick  school  house,  October,  1798.  Sesides 
the  oommon  Engliah  studies,  including  geogra- 


phy, they  gave  instruction  in  navigation.  Like 
their  predecessors,  they  devoted  particular  at- 
tention to  the  morals  of  their  pupils.  The  terma 
of  tuition  were  $2  50  per  quarter. 

6.  In  May,  1798,  Robert  Sennett  opened  a 
school  •(  in  the  school  house  owned  by  Mr.  Ja- 
bez  Olney,"  for  the  accommodation  of  parents 
who  had  **  not  entered  their  children  in  any 
other  school."  The  moral,  not  less  than  the  in- 
tellectual improvement  of  his  pupils,  received 
his  devoted  attention.  The  terms  of  tuition 
were  $2  50  per  quarter. 

7.  The  late  Deacon  John  Dexter  was  long  a 
respected  teacher  of  youth  here.  August  31, 
1798,  he  advertised  the  continuance  of  his 
school  **  in  the  Seneftt  School  House."  He  waa 
an  excellent  penman,  and  exact  and  prompt  in 
his  discipline.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
public  schools,  Mr.  Dexter  was  employed  by  the 
town  as  an  instructor.  Eliphalet  Dyer  was  for  a 
period  his  usher,  at  a  salary  of  $250  per  annum. 
Mr.  D.  was  an  estimable  man,  and  like  his  prin- 
cipal an  accomplished  penman. 

In  1789,  the  principal  schoolmasters  in  town» 
were  Wm.  Wilkinson,  Solomon  Sradford,  Aaa 
Learned,  Christopher  Hill,  Daniel  Sox,  and 
John  Sterry.  In  a  notice  to  the  public,  bearing 
date  Feb.  26,  they  say,  «  considering  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  amity  and  mutual  concord 
in  their  as  well  as  every  other  employment* 
having  formed  themselves  into  a  Society  for  that 
end,  and  established  regular  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  mutually  communicating  to  each 
other  the  methods  severally  used  for  the  good 
government  and  tuition  of  their  respective 
schools ;  also  considering  the  many  disadvanta* 
ges  accruing  both  to  Scholar  and  Instructor, 
from  the  too  prevalent  practice  of  changing 
schools,  have  unanimously  agreed, 

*'  That  they  will  not  receive  any  scholar  who 
has  attended  any  of  their  schools,  unless  he 
bring  a  certificate  that  his  last  Instructor  has 
been  satisfactorly  settled  with. 

"That  after  the  20th  day  of  March  next,  the 
price  of  English  tuition  be  fifteen  shillings  per 
quarter,  as  a  lower  price  would  necessitate 
them  to  receive  more  pupils  under  their  tuition 
than  they  can  attend  to,  with  that  precision 
which  the  importance  of  the  task  requires." 

This  was  probably  the  first  Teachers'  Assooi« 
ati(*n  ever  formed  in  the  State. 

In  1794  or  '93,  Mrs. Sutler  opened  a 

school  for  young  ladies  in  the  house  of  Jamea 
Burrill,  Jr.,on  Westminster  street.  This  it  is  sup-^ 
posed  is  the  first  young  ladies'  school  coBmeiM>*^ 
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ed  here.  Mrs.  B.  was  an  English  lady,  and  her 
accomplishments  indicated  that  she  had  moyed 
in  the  higher  circles  of  society.  She  had  two 
daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  was  thoroughly 
educated,  and  gave  instruction  in  the  higher 
classes  in  the  school.  The  family  removed  to 
New  York,  where  the  elder  daughter  married, 
and  the  mother  and  younger  daughter  died. 
According  to  tradition,  the  married  daughter  re- 
moTed  to  one  of  the  West  India  Islands. 

Of  other  teachers  who  exercised  their  voca- 
tion between  1770  and  1800,  were  Peter  Haynes, 
Charles  Short,  Stephen  Elms,  David  Hoell, 
(who  gave  instruction  in  French  and  Latin,) 
Saml.  Greene,  Ezra  Ives,  Joshua  Bradley,  Benj. 
Aplin,  Benjamin  West,  Mr.  Dorr,  Richard  Mar- 
vin, Joseph  Manning,  John  Law  ton,  Mr.  Bas- 
tow,  Jonathan  Truman,  Jr.,  Noadiah  Morris, 
Dyer  Clark,  Jacob  Thompson,  Oliver  Wis  well, 
(who  also  gave  instructions  in  Latin  and  Greek,) 
Daniel  Crane,  (who  likewise  taught  Latin  and 
Greek,)  and  Wm.  Collier. 

The  list  here  presented,  extending  only  from 
1770  to  1800,  is,  doubtless,  quite  imperfect. 
Many  of  the  persons  thus  identified  as  edu- 
cators of  youth  seventy  and  eighty  years  ago, 
deserve  a  better  commemoration  than  these  has- 
ty sketches  afford.  Should  their  names  arrest 
the  attention  of  any  one  familiar  with  their  ca- 
reer, they  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  writer 
by  communicating  their  recollections  to  him, 
care  of  the  Sehoolnuuter,  b.  k.  s« 


For  the  Sehoolmast«r. 
Mental  Culture  and  Agrioolture. 

We  await  with  interest  the  results  of  an  experi- 
ment which  is  being  tried  at  Tale  College  during 
the  month  of  February.  We  refer  to  an  attempt 
to  bring  mental  culture  and  soil  culture  into  nearer 
and  pleasanter  relations  with  each  other  by  means 
of  an  extended  course  of  lectures  intended  for 
students  i<i  College  and  for  farmers  around.  The 
lecturers  are  men  of  various  pursuits  and  tastes, 
and  are  selected  with  special  reference  to  the  prac- 
tical information  and  suggestions  which  thoy  can 
impart.  Arrangements  are  made  for  sixty-six  lec- 
tures as  follows : 

Bight  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  by  Prof.  S.  W. 
Johnson.  Three  on  Entomology  by  Dr.  Asa  Fitch. 
Four  on  Vegetable  Physiology,  by  Daniel  C.  Ea- 
ton, Esq.  Meteorology,  by  B.  SilUman,  Jr.,  Esq. 
Pear  Culture,  by  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder.  Three 
on  Grapes,  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Grant.  Two  on  Berries, 
by  R.  G.  Pardee,  Esq.  Two  on  Fruit  Trees,  by  P. 
Barry,  Esq.  Three  on  Fruits,  by  Lewis  F.  Allen, 
Ssq.    Aboriculture,  by  George  B.  Emerson,  Esq. 


Four  on  Drainage  by  Hon.  Henry  F.  French.  Four 
ou  Grasses,  by  John  Stanton  Gould,  Esq.  Cereals, 
by  Joseph  Harris,  Esq.  Boot-crops,  by  T.  8. 
Gold,  Esq.  Two  on  Tobacco  and  Hops,  by  Prof. 
Wm.  H.  Brewer.  Sandy  Soils,  by  Levi  Bartlett, 
Esq.  Three  on  English  Agriculture,  by  Levi  H. 
Tucker,  Esq.  German  Agriculture,  by  Dr.  Evan 
Pugh.  Agricultural  Statistics  and  Education,  by 
Prof.  John  A.  Porter.  Three  on  Domestic  Aili- 
mals,  by  Cassius  M.  Clay,  Esq.  Three  on  Stock 
Breeding  in  the  United  States,  by  Lewis  F.  Allen, 
Esq.  The  Dairy,  by  Charles  S.  Flint,  Esq  Horses, 
by  Sanford  Howard,  Esq.  Breaking  and  Training 
Horses,  by  Daniel  F.  Gulliver.  Two  on  Sheep,  by 
T.  S.  Gould,  Esq.  Two  on  Fish  Breeding,  by  John 
Comstock,  Esq.  Agricultural  Associations,  by 
Mason  C.  Weld.  Rural  Economy,  by  Donald  G. 
Mitchell,  Esq. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  anticipate  a  revolution 
in  oar  system  of  Education  from  any  movement  of 
this  kind.  By  conventions,  lectures,  and  Inter- 
views, we  may  secure  greater  harmony  among  the 
agencies  for  mental  culture  and  social  progress. 
This  certainly  is  an  object  worthy  of  our  earnest  ef- 
forts. For  how  sad  are  jars  between  theoiy  and 
practice ;  science  and  learning  ;  knowledge  and 
discipline ;  science  and  art ;  and  in  the  disputes 
that  have  arisen,  these  mutual  friends  in  interest, 
have  been  made  to  war  upon  each  other  like  bitter 
enemies.  Let  the  bans  of  marriage,  then,  be  pro- 
claimed, and  if  any  know  cause  why  theory  should 
not  be  joined  with  practice,  learning  with  science, 
and  «ou/ culture  with  «ot7  culture,  let  them  appear 
and  show  the  same  before  the  union  is  effected. 
Prof.  John  A.  Porter,  formerly  of  this  city,  is  to  be 
accredited  as  a  prime  mover  in  this  enterprise. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  Prof.  Felton  stated  some  incidents 
illustrative  of  the  diffidence  of  Washington  Irv- 
ing, and  closed  his  remarks  with  the  following  re- 
flection which  we  commend  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  always  associate  talent  and  learning 
with  fluency  of  speech :  • 

**  It  is  very  odd  that,  while  some  of  the  shallow- 
est fellows  go  on  so  glib  and  ready  with  the 
tongue,  men  whose  minds  are  abounding  with  mat- 
ter should  find  such  difficulty  in  bringing  it  out. 
I  found  that  Lockhart  also  had  declined  attending 
the  dinner,  under  a  similar  apprehension,  and  only 
consented  on  condition  that  his  health  should  not 
be  given." 


What-Chbbr  Rocx. — Is  it  not  time  that  some 
steps  be  taken  to  preserve  this  memorial  of  ab« 
original  hospitality  firom  the  obliteration  to 
which  it  is  likely  to  be  subjected  in  the  progress 
of  the  city  improvements  ? 
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(!Efiitor*s  IBepartment* 


TuAT  Thb  Rhode  Ibland  Schoolmaster  com- 
mences a  new  era  in  its  existence  with  the  issue 
of  this  number  appears  from  a  glance  at  the  cover. 
New  publishers  and  a  board  of  editors  are  there 
announced.  This  change  has  been  made  with  a 
desire  to  increase  its  usefulness.  Its  usefulness, 
however,  depends  not  only  upon  the  eiForts  of  the 
above-named  parties,  but  upon  the  mental  and 
material  aid  they  shell  receive.  The  friends  of 
good  education  are  therefore  solicited  to  contribute 
both  with  their  pens  and  their  subscriptions.  Bal- 
ly, kind  friends ;  let  The  Schoolmaster  go  abroad 
vrith  words  that  shall  be  like  apples  of  gold  in 
pictures  of  silver,  and  let  the  reception  be  hearty 
and  generous  enough  to  gratify  the  highest  ambi- 
tion of  editors  and  publishers. 


The  editor  of  this  number  has  been  reminded 
by  friends  that  some  congratulatory  remarks  are 
expected  from  him  on  taking  and  leaving  the  edi- 
torial chair.  Though  averse  to  ceremonies,  he 
readily  consents  to  congratulate  these  kind  friends 
and  the  readers  of  this  publication  generally,  that 
his  term  of  editorial  labor  lasts  but  one  short 
month  from  the  day  of  his  appointment  Verbum 
tat. 


Our  Primary  BohoolB. 


The  following  correspondence  was  suggested  by  a 
call  into  a  Primary  School,  where,  after  having  ob- 
served with  interest  and  pleasure  the  management 
of  the  school  for  one  hour,  on  rising  to  leave,  the 
visitor  was  asked  to  aid  the  teacher  in  securing  a 
school  of  a  higher  grade.  **  But,*'  he  replied, 
*'  your  school  is  high.  You  take  the  children  at  a 
most  important  period,"  and  he  was  going  on  when 
he  was  pointed  to  a  copy  of  the  School  Regula- 
tions, with  an  assurance  that  Primary  teachers  hold 
the  lowest  rank,  receive  the  smallest  compensation 
for  their  services,  and  their  schools  are  least  notic- 
ed by  the  community  and  by  the  committee. 

Protidencb,  Feb.  14, 1860. 
Hon.  Elisha  Dter  : 

Ihar  Sir^Permit  me  to  ask  your  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  comparative  importance  of  primary 
instruction  in  our  system  of  public  schools.  Tou 
are  probably  aware  that,  in  the  classification  of 
teachers  here  and  elsewhere,  primary  teachers  hold 
the  lowest  rank  and  receive  the  smallest  compen- 
sation. Is  this  fact  a  just  expression  of  the  intrin- 
sic value  of  their  services  ?  By  stating  your  views 
on  this  subject,  jou  will  oblige. 

Yours  truly, 

Amos  Pbrrt, 

Providence,  Feb.  14,  1860. 
*-  **—^  5tr— Your  note  of  this  date  is  before  me. 


Are  you  not  mistaken  in  your  impressions  of  the 
rank%  held  by  the  teachers  in  the  Primary  Schools  i 
[n  my  opinion  these  institutions  are  the  founda- 
tion of  the  system  of  Public  Instruction  ;  for  I  ap- 
prehend, in  many  cases,  the  first  impressions  of 
discipline,  mental  and  moral,  which  the  children 
who  may  attend  them  receive,  are  here  given.  They 
certainly  take  the  initiatory  steps  to  Aiture  pro- 
gress in  the  Primary  Schools.  If  proper  qualifica- 
tions are  demanded  anywhere,  it  appears  to  me 
these  schools  are  the  places  to  require  them.  It  is 
impossible  to  calculate  the  good  or  evil  consequen- 
ces attendant  upon  the  training  of  a  child,  when, 
in  its  weakness  and  ignorance,  it  is  placed  in  the 
school  room,  to  be  subjected  to  the  tasks  and  re- 
straints 80  uncongenial  to  its  nature  or  habits. 

The  question  has  often  been  prominent  in  my 
own  mind,  of  the  propriety  of  employing  any  one 
in  these  departments  as  an  instructor,  who  is  igno- 
rant of  a  parental  sympathy  and  affection.  And  I 
suppose  the  inability  to  supply  such  teachers  is  the 
only  cause  of  their  being  so  few  in  number. 

The  want  of  success  to  those  engaged  in  this 
work  is  rot  as  surprising  as  that  which  has  been 
attained.  Their  career  of  usefulness  may  be  less 
brilliant  and  imposing,  but  their  responsibilities 
are  surpassed  by  none.  As  a  child  increases  in 
mental  and  physical  strength,  its  education  be- 
comes comparatively  easier  and  progressive. 

Presuming  I  have  answered  your  inquiries, 
I  am,  (in  haste,) 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

ELISHA  DYER. 

Amos  Perrt,  Esq.,  Provideice. 

The  views  and  suggestions  presented  in  Oct. 
Dyer's  letter  deserve  to  be  well  considered.  He 
truly  says  our  Primary  schools  **  are  the  foundation 
of  our  system  of  instruction."  Any  mistakes 
made  here,  reach  and  affect  all  the  schools  above. 
The  skilful  arboriculturalist  looks  out  for  the  tender 
sapling,  while  the  improvident  one  waits  for  the 
tree  to  assume  its  unattractive  forms  before  he 
gives  it  attention.  To  these  nurseries  we  must 
look  with  eagle  eye,  bracing  up  here  and  trimming 
there,  engrafting  this  stock,  inoculating  that  limb 
and  enriching  the  soil.  Now  is  the  time  to  work. 
Let  the  trees  get  rightly  started,  and  they  will  af- 
terward need  but  little  attention.  They  will  soon 
hold  out  their  lofty  branches  and  invite  us  under 
their  shade,  or  to  partake  of  their  rich  fruits.  We 
should  care  well  for  our  primary  schools.  Here 
are  plants  and  growths  that  at  length  appear  in  the 
higher  departments  of  learning,  beautiful  or  de- 
formed ;  an  honor  or  a  disgrace ;  a  blessing  or  & 
curse.    '*  As  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  reap." 

'We  believe  that  the  somewhat  prevalent  idea» 
that  almost  any  one  can  teach  a  primary  school  or 
manage  young  children  is  alike  erroneous,  and  mis- 
chievous in  its  influence.  Here  is  demanded  a  com- 
bination of  talents  and  acquirements  by  no  mcana 
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eommon  or  easily  procured.  We  dare  not  under- 
take to  analyse  the  character  of  a  model  primary 
teacher.  She  need  not  have  the  ponderous  learn- 
ing of  a  Johnson,  nor  the  overflowing  wit  and  elo- 
quence of  a  Sheridan.  She  may  not  be  a  mathe- 
matician like  Mrs.  Somerville,  nor  a  poet  like  Mrs. 
Browning.  She  cannoi  be  stiff  and  formal  in  her 
manners,  sour  in  her  temper,  ungenerous  in  her 
fieeUngs,  harsh  in  her  voice,  nor  inaccurate  and 
devoid  of  taste  in  her  expression.  She  must  be  a 
kufy,  whose  faculties  of  mind,  heart  and  body  are 
in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  condition.  She  must 
be  able  to  sympathize  with  child^'cn,  realising  theii 
wants  and  necessities,  their  temptations  and  weak- 
nesses ;  must  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  char- 
acter, together  with  the  tact  and  skill  to  reach  and 
touch  effectively  the  springs  of  life  and  action. 

It  is  often  found  difficult  to  secure  the  right  man 
at  the  head  of  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning. 
Different  candidates  have  some  want,  defect  or 
blemish,  which,  it  is  readily  seen,  disqualify  them 
for  the  place.  But  we  ourselves  do  not  believe  that 
the  intrinsic  difficulties  are  much  greatei;  here  than 
in  the  kind  of  institution  now  under  consideration. 
The  great  difference  lies  in  our  clearer  conception 
of  the  difficulties  in  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
All  of  us  on  arriving  at  years  of  maturi  y  are  wont 
to  think  more  of  the  higher  institutions,  than  of 
the  lower  ones ;  and  hence  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  their  wants.  In  the  former  institu- 
tions, are  requisite  more  learning  and  force  of  in- 
tellect; in  the  latter,  more  refinement,  delicacy, 
heart,  power  of  intuition,  and  character.  In  the 
former,  the  weaknesses  are  readily  exposed  ;  since 
their  pupils  have  more  power  of  expression  as  well 
as  of  judgment;  in  the  latter,  if  the  weaknesses 
exist,  the  consequences  are  the  more  ruinous  be- 
cause not  exposed  and  corrected.  The  pupils,  who 
are  little  children,  become  unconscious  and  help's  is 
sufferers,  and  it  is  for  their  sakes  that  we  urge  that 
primary  schools  receive  more  attention. 

Let  teachers  here  be  encouraged  to  exercise  their 
highest  skill  and  their  noblest  talents,  assured  that 
their  efforts  will  be  appreciated  and  rewarded. 
And  let  those  that  are  unfaithful  and  unqualified 
know  in  what  light  they  are  regarded.  Our  best 
sympathies  arf.  with  the  instructors  in  these  ele- 
mentary schools.  Give  them  more  encouragemenf 
and  support,  and  they  will  in  return  send  an  influ- 
ence into  the  higher  departments  of  learning  that 
wiU  most  effectually  elevate  and  ennoble  them. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  assure  primary  teachers  that 
splendid  success  even  is  not  beyond  their  reach. 
Many  illustrations  of  this  truth  are  readily  sug- 
gested. We  will  refer  but  to  one  of  recent  occur- 
Eence.  A  yonng  lady  of  good  natural  abilities  and 
exemplary  character,  pursued  an  extended  course 
of  study  with  a  view  of  becoming  a  teacher,  and 
finally  graduated  at  a  New  England  Normal  School. 
For  about  three  years,  she  sought  personally  and 


through  the  applications  of  her  friends,  an  opportu- 
nity in  our  city  for  the  exercise  of  her  tact  and  skill 
as  a  teacher.  At  length,  however,  she  was  point- 
ed to  a  field  of  labor  in  a  neighboring  city.  She 
went  forth,  and  within  one  year  from  that  time,  was 
heralded  abroad  as  having  one  of  the  best  primary 
schools  in  a  sister  State.  Now  she  is  wanted  in 
Rhode  Island,  but  cannot  be  had. 


Thomas  Babinoton  Macaulat,  whose  death 
occurred  in  London  on  the  28th  of  December  last, 
wrought  a  work  in  the  field  of  literature  which 
will  cause  his  name  to  be  handed  down  as  one  of 
the  great  men  of  the  age.  He  was  a  historian,  a 
critic,  and  a  statesman.  In  the  first  of  these  rela- 
tions, he  most  excites  our  admiration.  His  his- 
tory of  the  reigns  of  James  II.  and  of  William 
and  Mary,  are  an  imperishable  monument  of  his 
genius,  industry  and  scholarship.  He  was  a  poli- 
tician of  the  liberal  stamp.  One  little  incident 
connected  with  his  return  to  Parliament  from  Ed- 
inburgh in  July,  1852,  may  be  worth  recalling. 
His  rival,  a  rich  man  of  Leith,  the  seaport  of 
Edinburgh,  trusted  for  his  election  more  to  gold 
and  conservatism,  than  to  brains  and  progress. 
Macaulay  was  denounced  and  caricatured  in  large 
hand- bills  as  a  radical  whose  tendencies  and  efforts 
were  to  destroy  the  British  Lion.  He  was  pictured 
out  as  in  actual  combat  with  this  furioua^beast. 
The  day  before  the  election,  several  hundred  men 
and  boys,  who  were  doubtless  well  paid  for  their 
services,  drew  the  proud  man  of  Leith  through 
the  principal  streets  of  Edinburgh.  On  arriving 
opposite  Scott's  Monument,  on  Princess  street,  a 
shout  went  up  as  if  to  call  to  "the  poor  rich 
man's"  aid  the  spirit  of  the  stern  advocate  of 
titled  nobility.  But  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh, 
consulting  their  hopes  more  than  their  fears,  pre- 
ferred to  listen  to  the  living  Macaulay ;  and  nobly 
vindicated  his  progressive  principles  by  returning 
him  to  parliament. 

Ma&tin  Van  Bu&en  is  said  to  be  writing  a  po- 
litical history  of  the  United  States  down  to  the 
close  of  his  administration.  This  announcement 
IS  everywhere  received  with  pleasure.  His  'clear 
and  vigorous  mind  could  hardly  be  employed  in  a 
way  to  afford  more  general  gratification.  Although 
considerably  advanced  in  years,  he  is  said  to  be 
hale  and  hearty  as  in  his  earlier  days.  Five  years 
ago  last  summer,  we  were  seated  opposite  to  him 
at  the  dinner  table  in  i  Swiss  Hotel,  daily,  for  about 
two  weeks.  A  more  cheerful,  social,  and  agree- 
able man,  it  has  seldom  been  our  privilege  to  meet. 
His  conversation  was  sprightly  and  highly  enter- 
taining, often  causing  a  little  company  of  Ameri- 
cans and  Englishmen  to  continue  their  sitting  far 
beyond  the  usual  hour  assigned  for  dinner. 


Katib  Ray  and  the  other  pieces  showing  poet- 
ic tn-spiration  as  well  as  (u-piration  are  welcome. 
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learned  from  Old  England.  There,  in  the  best  ed- 
ucated circles,  we  are  assured,  a  very  high  erder 
of  talent  and  character  is  required  to  conduct  the 
education  of  young  children,  and  especially  to 
teach  them  the  alphabet.  Seven  years  ago,  we 
receit-ed  a  detailed  statement  of  the  course  of 
training  in  its  early  stages  pursued  with  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Britain's  truest  noblemen.  These 
children  are  not  confined  to  the  school-room  in 
their  early  years,  but  are  rather  encouraged  to  ex- 
ercise their  senses,  —  to  see,  feel,  hear,  taste,  and 
touch,  and  get  the  command  of  their  muscles  and 
limbs ;  and  to  this  end,  they  live  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  the  open  air.  They  go  through  an  exten- 
sive course  of  training  before  they  reach  the  alpha- 
bet. They  learn  to  distinguish  forms ;  to  observe 
colors ;  to  discriminate  in  regard  to  sound ;  to 
understand  the  difference  between  heat  and  cold ; 
hard  and  soft;  a  dog  and  a  cat;  a  stone  and  a 
sponge,  &c.,  &c. 

Learning  the  alphabet  marks  an  era  in  their 
lives.    When  they  come  to  this,  they  are  prepared 
to  comprehend  it.    It  is  taken  up  in  lessons  nearly 
as  distinct  and  independent  of  each  other,  as  are 
the  rules  in  different  parts  of  an  arithmetic.     Let- 
ters are  classified  in  regard  to  their  forms,  powers, 
and  uses.     Thus  learning  the  alphabet  is  to  them 
like  learning  a  new  language,  as    indeed  it  is. 
They  have  before  known  a  spoken  language ;  they 
^ow  learn  a  written  one.  Their  minds  are  strength- 
ened and  developed  by  the  exercise.     They  see 
anew  with  their  eyes  ;  hear  more  distinctly  with 
their  ears ;  new  worlds  of  thought  are  opened  to 
their  understandings.    We  wish  we  had  the  power 
to  explain  this  process  of  education  in  the  lan- 
guage addressed  to  us  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Wise,  late 
British  ambassador  at  Athens,  who  has  written  an 
able  work  on  the  science  of  education.     We  are 
inclined  to  adopt  the  sentiments,  to  an  explanation 
of  whicn  we  listened ;  and  we  believe  that  as  much 
honor  may  yet  be  gained  in  rightly  teaching  the 
alphabet  as  was  bestowed  on  Mercury  for  invent- 
ing it,  or  on  Cadmus  for  introducing  it  into  Grecoe. 
And  consequently  we  rejoice  that  such  a  man  at 
George  B.  Emerson  has  taken  hold  of  the  subject 
in  earnest.     A  man  of  science  and  learning,  hith- 
erto devoted  to  the  higher  departments  of  educa- 
tion, he  manifests  a  deep  interest  for  the  right 
management  of  little  children.    We  have  selected 
an  article  trom  his  pen  for  our  columns,  but,  alas, 
the  printer  cries  *<  forbear !  "  and  we  yield.     Still 
we  say  to  parents,  and  especially  to  mothers,  look 
well  to  the  training  of  your  children  in  their  earli- 
est years. 


Slarly  Home  Training:. 

We  feel  that  The  Sohoolmasteb  should  speak 
out  in  regard  to  the  early  home  training  of  child- 
ren. Dwarf  trees  are  frequently  produced  by 
design,  but  dwarfed  mindi,  parched  up  hearts,  and 
deformed  bodies  are  oftener  the  result  of  mistakes 
and  blunders.  If  we  had  the  power,  we  would 
have  the  best  minds,  talents,  and  learning  in  our 
country  exercised  directly  upon  this  subject.  They 
should  study  child  nature,  wants,  tendencies, 
capabilities,  and  life ;  and  then,  in  view  of  all  their 
knowledge  and  light,  should  mature  a  plan  for  the 
training  of  the  child  at  home.  This  is  the  place  to 
begin,  and  infancy  is  the  time.  Many  parents 
spoil'their  children  and  then  send  them  to  teachers, 
just  as  if  there  were  some  power  to  obviate  the  evils 
arising  from  their  mistakes  and  blunders.  Step  on 
a  tree  and  then  expect  it  will  not  show  deformity 
in  its  maturity !  Rather  commence  aright  with 
your  children,  and  at  length  call  upon  teachers  to 
aid  you  in  maintaininff  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
growth.  Here  is  a  branch  or  department  of  edu- 
cation which  seems  to  us  sadly  neglected.  The 
nature  of  early  life  and  its  relations  to  the  rest  of 
our  existence  are  not  generally  understood  or  ap- 
preciated. Infancy  is  by  many  regarded  as  a 
blank,  whereas  it  is  in  reality  tiie  most  eventful 
period  of  our  being.  The  directions  and  tenden- 
cies then  given  are  powerful  for  good  or  evil : 

"  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  incUned." 

Our  community  were  recently  made  to  smile  at 
an  idea  suggested  by  Mr.  Fields,  of  a  *'  child's  writ- 
ing poetry  while  teething."  But  we  believe  there 
is  both  truth  and  poetry  in  this  thought ;  for  though 
the  child  cannot  write  poetry,  it  can  feel  it ;  and 
this  feeling  ultimately  causes  the  writing,  on  the 
principle  that  the  child  is  the  parent  of  the  man. 
Hence  the  duty  of  regarding  the  feelings  of  little 
children,  and  of  promoting  a  cheerful  state  of 
mind. 

The  time  must  come  when  our  people  will  awake 
to  the  importance  of  this  eariy  training,  and  will 
set  themselves  about  it  in  earnest.  Already  many 
parents  feel  deeply.  By  some,  money  is  spent  like 
water,  but  often  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  sor- 
row and  mourning,  where  might  have  been  joy  and 
gladness.  Our  homes  abound  with  toys,  pictures, 
and  various  contrivancies  for  entertaining  and  In- 
structing children.  These,  however,  are  but  tools, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  the  unskilled,  mar  and  de- 
face the  fairest  forms.  Knowledge,  tact,  skill, 
delicacy  and  refinement,  are  required  to  deal  with 
the  tender  and  marvellous  natures  of  children. 
Hence  the  injury  inflicted  by  those  parents  and 
guardians  who  entrust  young  children  to  unedu- 
cated servants  and  hirelings. 

Though  we  glory  in  New  England  and  are  grate- 
tul  that  her  privileges  have  been  our  birthright.      An  article  on  "  Recreation  and  Physical  Edu- 
we  believe  that  at  least  one  valuable  lesson  can  be  |  cation  "  comes  too  late  fur  insertion  in  this  No. 


Oen.  Cass  has  presented  to  the  Detroit  Board 
of  Education  a  lot  of  land  valued  at  015,000,  on 
which  to  erect  a  Union  School  Hou^. 
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Hon.  Jchx  A.  Ooodwiv,  Speaker  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetta  House  of  Representatives,  was  a  few 
years  since  principal  of  ttie  Arnold  Street  Gram> 
mar  School  in  this  city,  and  was  succeeded  hy  Mr. 
A.  W.  Oodding,  the  present  incumbent.  Since 
leaving  ProTidence,  Mr.  Ooodwin  has  resided  in 
Lawrence  and  in  Lowell,  and  has  been  the  editor 
of  if  prominent  political  paper.  He  has  uniformly 
manifested  a  warm  interest  in  the  cause  of  popu- 
lar education,  and  was  for  some  time  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Public  Schools  of  lAwrence.  His  vari- 
ons  promotions  show  that  he  has  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  his  fellow  citisens ;  and  his 
present  emiuent  position  must  be  regarded  as  a 
just  tribute  to  his  eminent  abilities  and  agreeable 
manners.  Recently  chsrged  by  him  with  expres- 
sions of  kind  remembrance  to  quite  a  number  of 
personal  friends  in  Providence,  we  must  do  our 
errand  in  this  summary  way. 


The  Epithet  "ModeL 


f» 


Thb  recent  appointment  of  Prof.  Felton  to  t])e 
Presidency  of  Harvard  University  appears  to  be 
regarded  with  general  favor  by  the  Mends  of  that 
institution.  The  Inauguration  of  the  president 
elect  will  probably  not  take  place  till  the  annual 
commencement  in  July,  when  the  sons  of  Harvard 
will  gather,  we  presome,  in  large  numbers  to  at- 
test their  good  will  towards  the  new  president  and 
their  affection  for  their  alma  mater.  There  still 
survive  four  ex-presidents  of  the  college,  whose 
names  are  honored  in  the  annals  of  the  republic  — - 
Quincy,  Sparks,  Everett,  and  Walker. 


Wb  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  article 
entitled,  —  "  The  Means  of  Securing  Punctuality 
and  Regularity  of  Attendance  in  School,"  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Oodding,  principal  of  the  Arnold  Street 
Grammar  School.  The  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations are  worthy  of  attention.  We  should 
have  liked  also  to  enrich  our  columns  with  another 
excellent  paper  on  Written  Examinations,  read  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  by  Mr.  A. 
J.  Manchester,  principal  of  the  Prospect  Street 
Grammar  School. 


Wb  should  like  to  utter  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment to  teachers  employed  in  our  country  district 
schools.  We  regard  their  fields  of  labor  with  great 
interest.  We  remember  the  time  when  we  were 
tuere  as  a  pupil  and  as  a  teacher ;  and  we  are 
grateful  for  the  privileges  both  of  instruction  and 
social  intercourse,  we  there  enjoyed.  Country  life 
has  a  charm  seldom  appreciated  until  we  are  de- 
prived of  it.  However  small  the  field,  let  it  be 
well  cultivated. 


Thb  article  on  the  early  Providence  schoolmas-* 
ters  opens  a  rich  field  for  research  and  investiga- 
tion, and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  a  numerous 
cUas  of  our  citizensC 


We  acknowledge  ourselves  puzzled  by  the  fVc- 
quent  and  promiscuous  use  of  the  epithet  **modeL*' 
Washington  is  often  represented  as  a  "Model 
Man."  We  recently  saw  a^  newspaper  column 
headed  "  Model  Women."  Dr.  Arnold.  Dr.  Way- 
land  and  educators  of  their  order,  are  called  in  an 
exchange  journal  **  model  teachers."  Recent  of- 
ficial documents  make  **  model  teachers"  gradu- 
ate from  Normal  Schools.  Admiring  friends  make 
this  or  that  man  or  woman  a  '*  model  teacher." 

**  Model  schools"  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  in- 
stitutions connected  with  Normal  Schools  for  the 
practice  of  young  teachers ;  by  others,  tlfty  are 
supposed  to  be  institutions  of  learning  as  near  per- 
fection as  may  readily  be  found.  We  heard  a  gen- 
tleman the  other  day  with  a  subscription  paper  in 
his  pocket  dilating  about  a  "  model  college."  A 
fellow  teacher  poiuted  out  to  us  recently  some  of 
his  "  model  scholars."  We  have  in  our  city,  ac- 
cording to  report,  some  **  model  ministers"  and  a 
*'  few  model  deacons ;"  but  we  have  not  heard  of 
any  model  Christians,  model  lawyers,  model  doc- 
tors or  model  editors. 

We  have  seen  or  heard  this  epithet  applied  to 
husbands  and  wives ;  fathers  and  mothers ;  pa- 
rents and  chilcren ;  public  officers  and  official  re- 
ports ;  work  and  workman ;  character,  speeches, 
machines  and  sermons.  Indeed,  we  dare  not  give 
the  list  of  uses  or  abuses  to  which  this  word  is  sub- 
jected. It  is  sometimes  ass(^ated  with  monstrous 
humbugs  and  sometimes  with  intrinsic  excellence. 
Applied  to  a  "baby"  and  paraded  through  our 
country,  it  brought  Bamum  a  fortune.  Variously 
employed,  it  has  brought  reputation,  money  and 
ridicule  to  interested  parties.  It  has  however 
crowded  upon  a  c^ss  of  words  that  belong  to  our 
Mother  Tongue  and  are  really  valuable  servants. 
It  is  on  this  ground  that  we  enter  our  protest,  and 
summon  Mr.  Epithet  Model  or  rather  his  employ- 
ers to  appear  before  the  **  Court  of  Good  Usage," 
there  to  answer  for  offences  that  have  been  com- 
mitted against  the  King's  English. 

We  have  beibre  us  a  communication  entitled : 
«  Model  Teachers,"  which  throws  out  some  good 
thoughte,  but  at  the  same  time  throws  us  farther 
into  the  fcg  than  we  were  before  in  regard  to  the 
right  use  of  the  "  epithet  model  "  We  have  seen 
teachers  that  were  good,  excellent  and  indifferent 
in  their  character ;  but  we  are  not  perfectly  sure 
that  we  have  seen  a  "  model  teacher."  Humboldt 
doubtless  stood  well  as  an  educator,  but  we  hesi- 
tate about  characterizing  him  as  a  **  model  educa- 
tor." We  are  inclined  to  question  whether  more 
than  one  "  model  teacher"  has  ever  appeared  on 
the  earth,  and  his  claims  to  that  character  are  not 
yet  virtually  acknowledged.  The  Great  Teacher 
exhibited  in  himself  the  traits  and  qualities  of 
which  he  would  have  his  pupils  or  disciples  pos- 
sessed.   He  taught  as  one  having  authority.    We 
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know  that  many  have  either  set  themselves  up  or 
have  been  set  up  by  their  friends  as  "  model  teach- 
ers i"  and  the  cry  has  been  raised,  **  Lo,  here  I  and 
Lo,  there  !"  But  the  louder  the  cry,  the  more  in- 
credulous have  we  been«      , 

The  above  remarks  may  perhaps  imply  a  too  re- 
stricted use  of  the  word  model,  whereas  it  is  our 
aim  simply  to  condemn  its  promiscuoua  and  im- 
proper use.  We  regard  it  as  a  hyperbolical  form 
of  expression,  pleasing  only  when  appropriately 
employed,  and  exceedingly  offensive  when  thrust 
in,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  number  of  good  words  to 
which  we  are  devotedly  attached. 

In  conclusion,  we  ask  our  excellent  friend  and 
correspondent  to  re-model  her  piece  on  '*  Model 
Teachers,"  and  bring  us,  not  a  model  communica- 
tion.— but  a  good  one,  with  whatever  caption  she 
may  choose  to  adopt.  Let  the  ambition  be  not  to 
employ  high  sounding  epitheu,  but  to  set  forth 
ennobling  thoughts.  Good  teachers;  excellent 
teachers  ;  **  live*'  teachers ;  skilful  teachers ;  ac- 
complished teachers ;  kind  teachers  ;  gentleman- 
ly teachers ;  all  these  expressions  and  many  others 
like  them,  have  the  *'  genuine  ring."  We  under- 
stand them,  and  wd  know  many  men  and  women 
in  our  State  who  are  thus  appropriately  described. 
We  should  rejoice,  however,  to  see  their  number 
greatly  increased,  and  consequently  we  solicit  com- 
munications and  appeals  calculated  to  promote 
this  object. 


We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  procure  for 
this  number  of  Th^  Schoolmastbb,  an  article 
from  the  pen  of  our  friend,  Mr.  A.  A.  Gamwell, 
on  "The  Best  Manner  of  Conducting  Recita- 
tions." Mr.  G.  is  a  man  of  deeds,  rather  than  of 
words  ;  he  does,  however,  occasionally  consent  to 
"  talk  "  to  his  fellow  teachers,  and  always  opens 
to  them  a  vein  of  thought  which  makes  them  wish 
to  ht;ar  further  from  him.  His  style  of  address  is 
somewhat  pointed  and  sententious,  like  that  of 
the  Roman  matron, ^ho,  having  been  shown  the 
glittering  bracelets  and  personal  ornaments  of  her 
female  acquaintances,  said,  pointing  to  her  child- 
ren, •*  These  are  my  jewels."  Teache  a  need, 
however,  not  only  to  see  good  pupils  and  good 
schools,  but  to  be  instructed  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  they  are  secured,  and  we  know  no 
man  better  able  to  do  this,  than  the  princpal  of 
the  Fountain  Street  Grammar  School. 


The  Old  French  Encampment  on  the  Hill 
East  of  the  Pawtucket  Turnpike. — We  would 
call  attention  to  this  interesting  locality,  and  sug- 
gest the  propriety  of  having  a  plan  of  the  same 
drawn  while  the  out-lines  are  visible. 


Ret.  jr.  R.  Stone,  for  some  years  Pastor  of  the 
High  Street  Baptist  Church  in  this  city,  and  a 
member  of  our  School  Committee,  has  taken 
charge  of  the  Worcester  Academy. 


The  Normal  School. — Since  the  article  on 
our  State  Normal  School  was  in  type,  a  law  has 
been  enacted,  placing  this  institution  under  the 
care  and  management  of  a  board  of  trustees, 
consisting  of  one  man  from  each  county  appointed 
by  the  legislature,  together  with  the  Governor  and 
State  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  as  ex-officio 
members.  The  trustees  elected  are  Rev.  Jq^n 
Boyden  for  Providence  County ;  Hon.  John  J. 
Reynolds  for  Washington  County ;  Hon.  Samuel 
G.  Arnold  for  Newport  County ;  William  Goddard« 
Esq.,  for  Kent  County ;  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard  for 
Bristol  County.  Two  thousand  and  five  hundred 
dollars  is  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  support 
of  this  schooL 


We  recently  called  into  the  school  of  the  Sky- 
High  District,  North  Providence,  kept  by  Mr. 
Jenks  Mowry,  who  has  already  entered  upon  hit 
thirteenth  year  in  that  place.  Though  a  veteran 
in  the  business  of  teaching,  he  is  younger  and 
more  vigorous  in  mind  and  body  than  many  who 
have  seen  but  half  his  years  and  performed  but 
a  tithe  of  his  service.  We  love  thus  to  meet  an 
earnest,  wide-awake  teacher,  who  has  grown  with 
his  district  and  progresaed  with  the  times. 


Rhode  Island  Historical  Society.  —  Prof. 
William  Gammell  recentiy  gave  before  this  Socie- 
ty, a  very  interesting  and  suggestive  address, 
which  is  likely  to  lead  to  renewed  efforts  for  illus- 
trating the  history  of  our  State.  It  is  desirable 
that  all  persons  having  papers,  documents,  or  ma- 
terials of  any  kind  tending  to  elucidate  our  local, 
personal,  or  industrial  history  should  correspond 
with  this  Society.  To  aid  in  collecting  material  of 
this  kind  a  committee  is  to  be  appointed  in  every 
town  and  city  in  the  State. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Weston,  an  experienced  and  accom- 
plinhed  teacher,  has  recently  been  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Maine, 
for  which  office  he  possesses  excellent  qualifica- 
tions. 


Do  not  fail  to  examine  the  departments  classed 
as  Scientific,  Philological,  Mathematical,  and 
School  Exercises.    Here  is  instruction  for  all. 


We  have  a  long  list  of  exchanges,  about  many 
of  which  we  should  like  to  drop  our  word,  but  we 
remember  the  printer's  caution. 


We  congratulate  the  friends  of  The  School- 
master on  their  star  (*)  contributor. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March  is  received 
with  a  rich  table  of  contents. 


The  Student  and  the  Schoolmate,  we  hope 
IS  taken  by  our  young  friends. 
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CoKMDXiCATiOKS  foT  this  Depaituent  thotild  be  ltd- 
dresied  to  Prof.  B.  P.  DvSS,  Brown  UniTenltj. 


Shall  and  l^ill. 

The  proper  use  of  the  auziliarleB  "shall*'  and 
^  will"  forms  one  of  the  most  perplexing  idioms  of 
o^r  language*  Thej  are  often  incorrectly  used, 
not  only  by  foreigners  speaking  English,  bnt  also 
by  persons  that  *'  are  to  the  manner  born."  Not 
only  may  the  Frenchman,  whose  simple  future  is 
translatable  by  either  of  these  yerbs,  be  conceived 
to  have  uttered  the  amusing  outcry  often  attrib- 
uted to  him,  "  I  will  drown,  nobody  thtUl  help  me," 
but  the  Irish  serrant.  whose  language  setTes  as  a 
model  to  the  children  under  her  care,  imputes  to 
you  foreknowledge  by  asking,  '*  Will  I  make  your 
fire  this  morning?"  and  your  Southern  diplomatist 
writes,  '*  I  feel  assured  that  I  taill  not  hare  the 
misfortune  to  find  conflicting  Tiews  held  by  one  so 
enlightened  as  your  Eacellency."  We  cannot  es- 
cape the  difficulty  in  the  use  of  these  verbs  by  flip- 
pantly dismissing  it  as  Cobbett  h&s  done  In  his  En- 
glish Grammar,  when  he  says,  that  their  uses  "are 
as  well  known  to  us  all  as  the  uses  of  our  teeth 
and  our  noses";  nor  are  we  justified  by  public 
opinion  and  the  best  usage,  In  asserting  with  Mr. 
Marsh,  in  his  recent  "  Lectures  on  the  English 
Language,*'  that  this  grammatical  subtilty  has  at 
present  no  logical  talue  or  significance  whatever, 
or  in  predicting  as  he  (does,  that  "  atno  very  distant 
day,  this  Terbal  quibble  will  disappear."  A  mark- 
ed distinction  between  the  uses  of  these  verbs  ap- 
pears in  the  writings  of  our  classical  authors,  and 
in  the  daily  conversation  of  the  best  educated  per- 
sons of  our  day.  It  becomes  us  then  to  learn  the 
principles  and  the  rules  by  which  those  uses  are  de- 
termined. 

The  confusion  in  the  employment  of  these  verbs 
arises  from  the  fact,  that  sometimes  they  are  used 
simply  as  auxiliaries  expressing  merely  futurity, 
and  at  others  they  have  more  or  less  of  that  primi- 
tive meaning,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  led  to  their 
adoption  to  form  the  future  tense. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  language,  like  the  other 
tongues  of  the  Teutonic  stock,  had  no  proper  fu- 
ture tense.  Either  the  present  tense  was  "  con- 
trived a  double  debt  to  pay"  by  expressing  futurity, 
or  the  auxiliaries  "  sceal"  and  *♦  willan"  prefixed 
to  the  infinitive  supplied  this  defect  in  the  language. 
Our  English  yerbs  "shall"  and  "will"  are  the 
modem  representatives  of  these  Anglo-Saxon  aux- 
iliaries. The  following  are  the  primitive  and  the 
secondary  meanings  of  these  words.  "Shall" 
means  primarily  "  owe" ;  it  expresses  obligation. 
Its  Etymology  is  curious  and  interesting.  The 
German  grammarian,  Grimm,  traces  it  to  a  Goth' 
Ic  form  "  akal,"  which  is  what  he  calls  a  "  displac- 


ed preterite"  of  an  infinitive  "skulan,"  "to  owe'' 
i.  e.,  a  preterite  promoted  to  do  the  duty  of  a  pre- 
sent. But  "skal"  must  have  meant  "  1  have  kill- 
ed or  wounded,  and  therefore  I  am  liable  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  such  a  deed."  Hence  came  the  mean- 
ing, **  I  shall,"  t.  tf.,  "  I  owe."  A  striking  instance 
of  this  early  meaning  of  "  shall"  occurs  in  Chau- 
cer's "  Court  of  Love :" 
"  For  by  the  faitbe  I  shall,  (i.  «.,  owe)  to  God." 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  verb  with  such  a  meaning  was 
employed  as  an  auxiliary  to  express  futurity.  That 
which  is  due  may  be  expected  to  follow.  This  con- 
nexion of  ideas  made  "  shall"  the  earliest  future 
auxiliary  in  the  Teutonic  tongties. 

"  Will"  expresses  the  "  effective  Inclination  of  a 
person,"— "the  inclination  destined  to  be  carried 
out  into  action."  This  specific  meaning  appears  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  verb,  "  wille."  But  as  the  idea 
of  obligation  readily  associates  itself  with  that  of 
futurity,  so  also  dors  that  of  desire  or  intention, 
and  thus  both  "  shall"  and  "will"  were  natural- 
ly adopted  as  auxiliaries  in  forming  the  future 
tense. 

In  the  early  English  they  were  so  used  some- 
what indiscriminately,  but  gradually  a  distinction 
between  the  two  in  different  persons  of  the  future 
tense  was  recognized;  and  at  the  present  time  it  is 
carefully  observed  by  correct  writers  and  speakers. 
According  to  this,  the  future  tense  of  the  English 
verb,  in  which  the  auxiliaries,  having  laid  aside 
their  primltiye  meaning,  express  only  futurity,  is 
"  I  shall,  thou  wilt,  he  will,  We  shall,  you  will, 
they  will."  Over  against  this  we  hare  another  ar- 
rangement of  the  same  verbal  forms,  with  an  in- 
terchange of  the  personal  pronouns,  "  I  will,  thou 
Shalt,  he  shall.  We  will,  you  shall,  he  shall,"  in 
which  the  primary  meaning  of  the  words  is  promi- 
nent. In  both  cases,  "shall"  expresses  a  moral 
necessity  of  future  action  conditioned  ^  the  will 
of  another ;  "  will",  a  moral  necessity  growing  out 
of  the  determln  ation  of  the  expressed  snbj  ect.  *  *  I 
shall  go",  because  circumstances  so  will  it.  "  He 
shall  go",  because  I,  or  others  so  will  it.  "  I  will 
go",  because  my  own  volition  so  determines  it.  "He 
will  go",  because  his  own  volition  so  determines  it* 

Now  it  is  supposed  by  the  most  ingenious  and  the 
wisest  of  our  modern  philologists,  that  it  is  these 
relations  between  our  own  and  others'  actions  and 
our  own  and  others'  volition  which  determines  the 
use  of  "  shall"  in  the  first  person  and  of  "  vrill " 
in  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  fbture  tense ; 
in  other  words,  which  allows  "  will"  to  occupy  the 
place  of  the  original  future  auxiliary  in  the  second 
and  third  persons.  "A  man,"  says  Sir  E.  W. 
Head,  "  has  a  right  to  apply  to  himself  the  verb 
which  implies  debt  or  compulsion,  but  in  speaking 
of  others  it  is  courteous  to  abstain  from  assuming 
constraint."  He  may  say  of  himself  "  I  shall, "  t. 
e.,  "  I  owe ;"  but  of  others,  courtesy  prompts  hfm 
to  say  "  you  will,"  an  expresfion  in  which  the  idea 
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of  compulsion  recedes  before  that  of  independent 
choice  or  volition.  The  official  phrase  "you  will 
do  so"  is  only  a  courteous  way  of  saying  '*  you 
thall.**  Such  is  the  philosophy  of  the  mixture  of 
the  forms  in  our  future  tense.  Whenever  either 
of  these  forms  gives  place  to  the  others,  the  ideas  of 
courtesy  and  of  compulsion  change  places,  and  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  auxiliary  overshadows  the 
secondary.  The  same  principles  apply  to  tde  dis- 
tinction and  use  of  the  past  tenses  **  should"  and 
*'  would'*  as  to  their  presents  **  shall'*  and  **  will." 
The  bearing  of  the  above  principles  may  perhaps 
be  more  clearly  exhibited  by  a  few  illustrations. 

1.  In  categorical  sentences.  In  the  first  person, 
**  shall"  is  future,  **  will"  expresses  determination; 
In  the  second  and  third  persons,  **  will"  is  future, 
**  shall"  expresses  compulsion  or  a  necessity 
growing  out  of  another's  determination.  8hak- 
speare  furnishes  numerous  illustrations  of  the  rule. 
In'*  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  Act  3,  Scene  3, 
Falstaff  says :  **  Now  shall  1  sin  in  my  wish ;  I 
would  thy  husband  were  dead ;  Pll  speak  it  before 
the  best  lord,  I  would  make  thee  my  lady."  In  Ju- 
lius Ciesar,  Act  2,  Sc.  2,  Cesar  says  to  Calphumia, 
•'  liark  Antony  thall  say  I  am  not  well— and  for  thy 
humour  I  tot// stay  at  home." 

In  Coriolanus,  Act  3,  Sc.  1.  to  the  speech  of  Li* 

cinius,  that 

It  it  a  mind 
That  shall  remain  a  poison  where  it  is, 

Coriolanus  replies, 

Shall  remain! 
Hear  ye  this  Triton  of  the  minnows  t  mark  yon 
His  abM>lute  shall  f 

It  is  this  idea  of  the  oompulsion  to  which  we  in 
view  of  the  future  confess  ourselves  subject  in 
the  first  person,  and  to  which  we  subject  others 
or  view  others  as  subject  in  the  second  and  third, 
that  justifies  the  use  of  '*  shall"  in  prophetic  de* 
clarations  referiing  to  others.  We  have  a  fine  il- 
InstratioMn  Borneo  and  Juliet,  Act  4,  Sc.  1.  *<  What 
must  be  shaU  be— ^at's  a  certain  text."  For  a 
longer  illustration  see  Cranmer's  prophecy,  Henry 
VIIL,  Act  6,  Sc.  4. 

2.  In  dependent  sentences.  Here  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  '*  shall"  is  the  original  future  auxilia- 
ry, and  is  to  be  allowed  to  stand  unless  the  princi- 
ples above  stated  require  the  substitution  of  "will." 
Thus  "I  think"  or  "he  thinks  that  IshaU  go." 
The  subject  of  the  future  verb  and  the  person  re- 
peating the  sentence,  whether  it  be  placed  in  his 
mouth  or  not,  are  the  same.  Again  we  say.  "He 
will  die,"  and  "he  thinks  that  he  shall  die;"  not 
"that  hewttf  die,"  unless  we  wish  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  suicide.  "  Yon  think  you  shall  do  it,"  and 
"  you  think  you  will  do  it,"  are  almost  equally 
proper.  If  either  be  preferable,  it  is  the  form  in 
which  "  shall"  occurs. 

Sir  Bdraund  Head  in  his  treatise  on  "  shall"  and 
"  will"  gives  the  following  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  these  cases : 

(1.)  "  Whenever  the  lobjeet  of  the  fdture  rerb 


is  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  'shall'  is  the 
proper  auxiliary. 

(2.)  Whenever  the  subject  of  the  future  verb  is 
not  the  first  person,  then  *wiir  is  the  proper  auxil- 
iary, unless  the  sentence  is  placed  in  the  mouth  or 
or  attributed  to  the  thoughts  of  a  person,  the  same 
as  the  subject  of  the  future  verb,  as— *he  will  go,* 
but  *he  thinks  that  he  shall  go.' " 

(3.)  "*Wiir  is  the  proper  auxiliary  whenever 
the  subject  of  the  future  verb  is  in  the  second  or 
third  person,  and  the  proposition  is  not  attnbuted 
to  the  thoughts  or  placed  in  the  mouth  of  such  sub- 
ject himself." 

3.  In  bypothetioal  sentences.  If  to  the  sen- 
tences "Tou  should  go,"  "he  shall  die,"  whidi 
convey  the  idea  of  compulsion  or  obligation,  wo 
prefix  an  adverb  or  a  conjunction  expressive  of 
contingency,  we  neutralise  the  imperative  sense, 
and  changiB  the  declaration  of  duty  or  destiny  into  m. 
contingent  future.  B,  y.,  "if  you  should  go,'* 
"  whenever  he  shall  die."  This  fact  Sir  £.  Head 
regards  as  an  additional  proof  that  "  shall"  is  the 
proper  ftiture  auxiliary,  and  should  give  place  to 
"  will"  only  in  special  cases  of  courtesy  or  submis- 
sion. 

4.  In  interrogative  sentences.  The  principles 
above  stated  respecting  compulsion  and  determina- 
tion are  at  once  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  this 
kind  of  sentence.  The  first  person  in  such  senten* 
ces  always  retains  "  shall,"  whatever  be  the  font 
of  answer  to  the  question.  Thus  a  man  may  pro- 
perly say  "  shall  I  die  of  this  disease  V  whether 
his  physician  predict  by  "you  will,"  or  promise 
with  an  assumption  of  divine  authority,  by  "yon 
shall."  In  the  second  and  third  persons  the  form 
of  the  question  is  determined  by  the  form  .of  the 
expected  answer.  £.^.,  "  Shall  you  go  ?"  "  We 
shall."  "  Will  you  try  ?"  *  *  We  will."  The  ques- 
tion  and  answer  in  the  third  person  follow  the  same 
rule. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  discuss  the  kindred 
future  auxiharies  in  other  cognate  tongues.  Nor 
have  we  time  to  trace  minutely  the  gradual  process 
by  which  the  distinctions  we  have  been  discussing 
have  been  fixed  by  good  usage.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  that  though  Wyclifie  does  not  conform  to 
the  modem  use  of  these  verbs,  his  contemporary, 
Chaucer,  shows  his  knowledge  of  this  idiom,  and 
that  the  unerring  instinct  of  Shakspeare  has  led 
him  to  employ  these  auxiliaries  with  such  a  degree 
of  correctness,  that  not  more  than  half  a  dosen  in- 
stances occur  in  his  works  that  cannot  be  explain- 
ed according  to  the  principles  above  stated.  On 
the  whole  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  our 
English  tongue  has  no  proper  future  tense.  Our 
auxiliaries  fulfil  the  promise  of  their  name.  Southey 
was  right  when  he  said  in  "  The  Doctor,"  "  they 
may  talk  as  they  will  of  the  dead  languages.  Our 
auxiliary  verbs  give  ns  a  power  which  thf  ancients, 
with  all  their  varieties  of  mood  and  inflection  of 
tense,  never  could  attain." 
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CoMKUMiCATiovs  for  this  Department,  if  relating  to 
the  higher  brEnehet,  should  be  addrewed  to  J.  M.  Ross, 
LoDsdale  -,  otherwise  to  K.  W.  DbMunn,  ProTidencc. 


The  Gone  and  Ellipse  Problem. 

Wb  present  the  following  solution  of  the  **  Cone 
and  Ellipse  Problem  *'  of  the  January  number. 

«*  Required  the  maximum  and  the  minimum 
ellipse  that  can  be  cut  from  a  given"  (right) 
"cone." 


O        VIA 

The  cutting  plane  will  pass  through  the  extrem- 
ity (A)  of  the  base.  Let  AB  be  the  transyerse 
axis,  through  which  coiiceive  a  vertieal  section  ; 
and  through  the  center  C,  a  section  parallel  with 
the  base.  SF,  the  common  intersection  of  these 
two  planes,  is  the  diameter  of  the  circular  section, 
and  is  divided  into  two  unequal  segments  CE,  CF, 
by  the  transverse  axis.  The  common  intersection 
of  the  circular  and  elliptical  planes  is  the  conju- 
gate axis  of  the  ellipse,  and  is  divided  into  equal 
segments  at  C,  which  is  a  common  point  in  the 
three  planes.  The  rectangle  of  the  segments  of 
the  former  line,  CExCF,  is  equal  to  the  rectangle 
of  the  segments  of  the  latter,  that  is,  the  square 
of  the  semi-conj.  axis ;  therefore,  if  we  designate 


It  may  be  easily  shown  that  CE,  the  greater  seg- 
ment  of  the  diameter  of  the  circular  section,  is 
equal  tor;  and  that,  CF,  the  less  segment,  is 
equal  to  the  radius  of  the  base  less  twice  the  hori- 
zontal distance  of  the  two  centers,  t.  e.,  CF  =  r  — 

2x;  whence  CD  =  v  r  {r~^2z).  The  expression 
for  the  area  becomes 

«■•  ^(^  — a;)«  +  y«Vr(r  — 2x)'=max.  and  min. 
Substituting  for  y«  its  value,  and  rejecting  the 
constont  factor  ar,  and  expanding  for  convenient 
differentiation,  we  have 

2a* 

r 
of  which  the  differential  coefficient  is 

6a* 
10t*a:-|.2<rtB— 4r«— 6ra^ a<  =  0. 


Reducing,    2<-» 


dr^-^-a^ 


r 
—  2f« 


'Zss 


the  semi-conj.  by  CD,  we  have  CD  as  vCB  x  CF. 
The  expression  for   the   area   of  the  ellipse  is 

r.AC.CD,  or  Area  =  w  .AC.-yCE.CF,  to  be  a 
max.  and  a  min. 

Let  a  represent  the  altitude  of  the  cone,  and  r 
the  radius  of  the  base.  From  the  center  of  the 
ellipse  to  the  centre  of  the  base  draw  CV,  which 
is  parallel  with  TO,  the  opposite  element  of  the 
cone,  because  C  and  V  are  the  middle  points  of 
the  transverse  axis  and  the  diameter  of  the  base. 
Prom  the  centre  of  the  ellipse,  and  vertex  T,  drop 
perpendiculars  to  the  base,  TV,  CI,  thus  form- 
ing similar  triangles  ATV,  VCI.  Put  VI,  the 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  base  to  the  foot  of 
the  perpendicular  from  the  center  of  the  ellipse, 
equal  to  x ;  and  CI,  the  perpendicurar  distance 
of  the  center,  equal  y.    We  then  have  x\y\:  Ka, 

ax 
«*.ysB  — ;  alsoAIsrr^^;  then 


a*  tfi 

3(r-h-)      3(r-f-) 

^ r 

6»*  +  a«  ±  y(a«  — f«)«—  i2a%4 

6(a«  + 1*) 
Differentiating  again,  we  have 

dhA                                       i2as 
—  =  10H  +  2fl>— I2ra? x. 

Substituting  both  values  of  x  and  reducing,  we 
have 

dHf 

7-  =  =F2v(a»-H)*-l2aM, 
asp 

which  is  negoHvetot  thejiostVsve  value  of  the  radi- 
cal in  the  formula  for  a?,  indicating  a  maximum  j 
and  jjowhw  for  the  negative  value  of  the  radical 
indicating  a  minimtan,  ' 

But  it  is  important  here  to  observe  that,  a  max- 
imum,  or  minimum  value  of  the  function  will  de- 
pend on  the  existence  of  the  radical,  and  as  a  real 
quantity.  It  must  neither  he  zero,  nor  imaginary. 
(a« — f«)«  must  be  greater  than  12a>r*. 

To  determine  the  relation  of  a  to  r,  (i.  e.,  the 
shape  of  the  cone,)  in  order  that  a  maximum  and 
minimum  ellipse  may  be  possible  we  proceed  thus  • 
(a»  — f«)«>12y^ 

a*  — 2;^B>+r«>12rV 
a*  — 14r^«>  — r* 
a*—  14r\i«  -f-  49r*  >  4Sr* 

a»— 7f«>4v'8f« 


AC«  V(r— *)«  +  y«. 


a>rv'4-H4v3  +  3 

a>(2-|--/3)r«8.732r. 
From  which  we  see  that  the  altitude  of  the  eone 
must  be  greater  than  3.732  times  the  radius  of  the 
base.  The  double  signs  in  this  operation  must  be 
omitted.  Any  value  greater  than  8.732^  for  a  will 
satisfy  the  cunditiona  of  the  problem.     With  this 
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limitation  in  view,  we  subjoin  the  values  of  x  and 
y.  that  will  render  the  function 

(1)  a  maximum,  


ac  =  r. 


6^  +  a«  +  v(o«  — f^)«~12a«;^ 


y  =  « 


5,4 -^  a«  + -y  (a«  —  f^)»  —  12o«»'« 
^» 


6(a«+r2) 


(2)  a  minimum, 


xsr  r. 


5,4  ^.  aS  —  ^  (a«  —  r«)«  —  12t*V» 
6(o«  +  r«) 


5^3  +  o9  — .-^  V  — r=»J'-"12«^ 
]/  =s  a.  '• 

But  by  the  terms  maximum  and mtm'mwm  in  this 
example,  is  not  always  to  be  understood  the^r»o^ 
tit  and  tea»^  ellipse  that  could  possibly  be  cut  from 
a  given  cone.  By  a  maximum  is  meant  that  value 
of  the  varying  function,  which  is  greater  than  the 
value  which  immediately  precedes,  or  the  one  that 
immediately  follows ;  and  by  a  minimum,  that  val- 
ue of  the  varying  function,  which  is  less  than  the 
one  immediately  preceding,  or  following;  so  that 
In  ihe  sense  here  used,  there  may  be  several  max- 
ima or  minima  in  a  particular  example.  The  base 
of  the  cone,  (which  is  one  of  thn  extreme  cases  of 
the  Ellipse,)  is  the  greatest  section  that  could  be 
cut  below  the  minimum  point,  as  the  solution 
shows ;  and  that  section  where  the  cutting  plane 
approaches  infinitely  near  to  the  vertex  (the  other 
extreme  case,)  is  the  least,  in  the  literal  sense  of 
these  terms.  We  have  the  former  case  when  x  and 
y  are  eachO,  and  the  latter  when  a? «  J  r,  • .  -y*  i  a, 
as  the  expression  for  the  area  will  show. 

Conceive  now  the  cutting  plane,  with  one  end  rest^ 
Ing  on  the  extremity  (A)  of  the  base,  and  begin- 
ning at  the  base,  to  move  upward;  the  area  of  the 
section  gradually  diminishes  till  it  comes  to  the 
position  indicated  by  the  second  (2)  values  of  r  and 
y ;  it  is  then  a  minimum;  the  area  then  increases 
till  the  plane  reaches  the  position  indicated  by  the 
first  (1)  values  of  x  and  y,  when  the  Elliptical  area 
is  Si  maximum;  thence  upward  it  diminishes  till  the 
plane  reaches  the  vertex,  where  the  area  is  noth- 
ing, as  the  section  is  a  straight  line. 

Applying  these  formulas  to  the  solution  of  a  paitic- 
ular  example,  I  find,  putting  r  «  1,  and  a  =«  4(». «., 

o  ^  (2  +  V  3)  r,)  the  maximum  Ellipse  =  2.77821, 
the  minimum  Ellipse  *  2,73469,  and  the  area  of 
the  base  is  3.141692.  I  have  also  computed  very 
near  values  on  both  sides  of  the  maximum  and 
minimum  with  verifying  results.  J.  M.  E. 

Lonsdale  High  School. 


Problem. 

In  a  plane  triangle  given  the  base,  the  sum  of 
the  two  other  sides,  and  the  ratio  of  the  angles  at 
the  base  as  3 : 1,  to  determine  the  triangle. 


Arithmatioal. 

Find  what  each  of  the  four  persons  A,  B,  C  and 
D  is  worth  by  knowing  ; 

First,  that  A*s  money,  together  with  I  of  B'e, 
C's  and  D's,  is  equal  to  ^1^7. 

Second,  that  B's  money,  together  with  i  of  A's, 
C's  and  D's  is  equal  to  0137. 

Third,  that  C's  money,  together  with  1-6  of  A's, 
B's  and  D's.  is  equal  to  $187. 

Fourth,  that  D's  money,  together  with  l-€  of 
A's,  B's  and  C's,  is  equal  to  $137. 

Problems  of  this  nature  are  most  readily  solved 
in  the  following  manner : 

•  SOLUTION. 

It  is  evident  that  i  of  B's,  C's.  and  D's  money  is 
the  same  as  i  of  the  sum  of  all,  minus  |  of  A's. 
Therefore,  A's  together  with  |  of  B's,  C's  and  D's 
is  equal  to  A's-f-  J^  of  the  sum  of  a/* — i  of  A's, 
which  by  the  first  condition  is  equal  to  $137 ;  conse- 
quently. }  of  A's  =  $137  —  J  of  the  sum  of  all. 
. •.  A's  =  3-2  of  $137  —1  of  the  sum  of  aU. 
In  the  same  way  we  get 

B's  =4-3  of  $137  —  i  of  the  sum  of  all. 
C's  =  6-4  of  $137  —  I  of  the  sum  of  all. 
D's  =  6-6  of  $137  —  1-5  of  the  sum  of  all 
By  adding  we  have  the  sum  of  all 

*=  (1-2  +  4-3  -h  6-4  -h  6-6)  of  $137— 
(1-2  + 1-3  +  1-4  -f  1-6)  of  the  sum  of  aU 
...  (1  4. 1-2+1-3  +  1-4  +  1-5)  of  the  sum  of 

all  =  (8-2  +  4-3-1-6-4  +  6^)  of  $137. 
And  the  sum  of  all 

3-2  +  4-3  +  6-4  +  6-6 

= of  $137  *  $817. 

1  +  1-2+1-3+1-4  +  6 

This  value,  for  the  sum  of  all,  being  substitnted 
in  the  abovp  values  of  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  gives  the 
following  results : 

A's  =  3-2  of  $137—1-2  of  $317  «  $47. 
B's  =  4-3  of  $137  — 1-3  of  $317  =  $77. 
C's  =c  6-4  of  $137  — 1-4  of  $317  =  $92. 
D's  =  6-6  of  $137  — 1-6  of  $317  =  $101. 


An  ARiTHMBTiOAL  solution  of  the  following 
problem  is  solicited. 

Twelve  oxen  can  eat  3J  acres  of  grass  in  4  weeks, 
together  with  that  which  grows  during  the  time 
that  they  are  grazing ;  in  the  same  manner,  21 
oxen  can  eat  10  acres  in  9  weeks ;  How  many  oxen 
can,  in  this  way,  eat  24  acres  In  18  weeks  ? 

w.  D.  N. 


To  have  a  well  furnished  mind,  read  much ;  to 
have  a  well  disciplined  mind,  study  much. 

For  fluency  of  speech,  converse  much ;  for  accu- 
racy, write  much. 

For  mental  acumen,  compare  and  diseriminaU ; 
for  moral /o«e,  pray  and  act. 

The  only  amaranthine  flower  on  earth  is  virtoe ; 
the  only  treasure  truth. 
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Natural   Science. 


CovxuNiCATioirs  for  thii  D«p«rtiii6nt  thottld  be  nd' 
dressed  to  1.  F.  Cast,  Warren. 


Introduotory. 

Obviously,  tbte  subject  of  Natural  Science  has  a 
scope  sufficiently  extensive  to  satisfy  the  most  am- 
bitious. No  diversity  or  shade  of  taste  or  senti- 
ment can  remain  ungratified  amid  its  infinite  va- 
riety. It  has  objects  of  interest  and  instruction 
for  all  who  care  to  study  or  observe.  Among  these 
the  merest  child  cannot  seek  for  gratification  in 
Tain,  while  the  highest  and  ripest  faculties  of  the 
human  soul  can  always  find  enough  to  challenge 
their  best  and  noblest  exercise. 

It  seems  plain  that  man  was  designed  to  be  the 
earnest  and  diligent  student  of  nature.  The  adap 
tation  of  our  sensitive  and  perceptive  powers  to  ac- 
qaire  knowledge  from  the  objects  of  the  material 
universe  is  proof  sufficient  of  this  design.  Every 
sense  may  here  find  its  appropriate  exercise.  We 
have  but  to  open  our  eyes  and  oar  souls  are  thrill- 
ed with  images  of  beauty.  Barth,  seas  and  skies 
display  their  ever-varying  hues  for  us  to.  behold 
with  ever  f^esh  delight.  Forest,  lake  and  rirer, 
green  fields  and  flowery  landscapes,  valleys  and 
cloud-capped  mountains,  present  their  infinite  va- 
1  iety  to  instruct  and  please.  The  whole  face  of 
Nature,  la  sunshine  and  in  storm,  in  summer's 
heat  and  mid  the  snows  of  winter,  in  the  time  of 
fruits  and  in  the  time  of  flowers,  is  forever  before 
us,  presenting  myriads  of  objects  for  delightfiil 
contemplation.  We  need  but  to  listen  and  innu- 
merable voices  awaken  responsive  echoes  in  the 
(Cambers  of  the  soul,  entrancing  us  with  melody 
or  awakening  within  us  emotions  of  reverence 
and  awe.  Birds  sing  to  ravish  our  ears  vrith  mu- 
sic, and  odors  from  ten  thousand  flowers  come  to 
regale  us  with  their  fragrance.  The  flavors  of 
earth's  choicest  fruits  melt  upon  our  tongue,  and 
breeses,  whose  kisses  impart  a  richer  hue  to  the 
cheek  of  the  willing  maiden,  come  to  fan  our  fe- 
▼erish  brow.  How  familiar  is  all  this.  Not  a  child 
on  whom  the  summer  landscape  has  smiled  a  sec- 
ond time,  but  can  claim  much  of  it  as  its  own  ex- 
p«rience.  But  how  little  of  it  can  he  understand 
and  appreciate  until  aided  by  the  study  and  reflec- 
tion of  increasing  years.  And  that  the  years  of 
maturity  find  a  large  proportion  of  those  even  who 
are  reckoned  among  the  intelligent  and  refined, 
lamentably  deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  objects, 
laws  and  forces  of  the  natural  world,  must  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  pitiable  fact.  Thus  they  are  shut  out 
from  a  wide  range  of  rational  enjoyment,  and  lack 
that  style  of  taste  and  culture  which  is  calculated 
to  stimulate  them  to  the  study  an^  investigation  of 
the  beaatifiil  and  good  things  of  God. 

In  this  view  our  subject  becomes  an  important 
one  to  the  inetnictor  of  youth.    To  such,  whether 


in  the  school  room  or  in  the  nursery*  belongs  the 
task  of  developing  in  the  young  such  tastes  as  tend 
to  promote  purity  and  usefulness  in  maturer  life, 
and  next  to  the  teachings  of  Divine  morality,  and 
always  in  harmony  with  these,  the  proper  study  of 
the  works  and  operations  of  nature,  may  be  the  ef- 
fectual means  of  developing  gentleness  and  purity 
of  character  in  the  young,  and  of  inspiring  them 
with  emotions  of  reverence  and  gratitude  to  the 
beneficent  Creator. 

Nothing  then  can  be  more  appropriate  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  young  than  the  lessons  afford- 
ed by  the  book  of  Nature.  And  yet  while  they 
may  be  made  to  yield  intense  delight  to  pu* 
pils  of  every  grade,  they  are  wont  to  be  passed 
by  in  silence  amid  the  too  often  dull  routine  of  the 
school  room,  and  their  vivifying  influence  both  up- 
on the  mind  and  heart  are  lost  for  the  time  present 
and  the  time  to  come. 

How  many  hours  that  are  now  wasted  in  hurtful 
excitement  might  be  delightfully  and  profitably 
spent,  and  how  many  devices  for  killing  time  might 
be  obviated  by  the  early  formation  of  the  habit  of 
observing  and  studying  the  familiar  objects  by 
which  we  are  surrounded.  The  genuine  lover  of 
nature  is  never  at  a  loss  for  pleasurable  employ- 
ment. He  is  sure  to  become  an  enthusiast  in  his 
favorite  study.  What  a  pity  that  men  in  every  de- 
partment of  active  life  cannot  avail  themselves  of 
this  never-falling  source  of  pleasure  and  improve- 
ment, as  a  relief  to  their  weariness  and  a  solace  to 
their  cares.  The  successful  man  of  business  who 
has  retired  to  enjoy  his  ample  gains  in  peace  and 
quiet,  wduld  scarce  become  a  prey  to  gloom  and 
melancholy,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  were  he 
thoroughly  Imbued  with  a  love  of  Nature's  teach- 
ings. Without  this  love  such  an  one  may  pluck  a 
flower  and  perhaps  admire  its  beauty  and  enjoy  ita 
fragrance.  But  he  will  scarcely  care  to  inquire 
where  it  derived  its  briliant  colors  or  why  it  might 
not  as  well  have  worn  the  hue  of  midnight.  Still 
less,  perhaps,  does  he  know  of  the  processes  by 
which  it  obtained  its  delicate  structure,  or  by  which 
the  shrub  on  which  it  grew  was  developed  from 
the  tiny  seed  from  which  it  sprung.  How  many 
there  are  who  enjoy  the  genial  warmth  from  the 
wasting  anthracite  within  the  grate,  and,  by  the 
brilliant  gas  light,  devour  the  contents  oftheir  dai- 
ly news-print,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
that  both  the  light  and  heat  they  are  enjoying  were 
simultaneously  prorided  for  ages  ago,  by  the  action 
of  the  same  forces  that  produced  their  favorite  rose 
tree ;  and  that  their  elements  were  hid  away  to- 
gether in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  sleeping  their 
long  sleep  of  blackness  until  they  were  evoked 
from  their  hiding  place  by  the  pickaxe  of  the  mi- 
ner for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  man,  and 
that  their  long  partnership  was  at  length  dissolved 
by  an  omnipotent  agent  so  subtle  in  its  character 
as  to  be  known  to  man  only  by  its  effects.  Persons 
such  as  these  may  start  with  sadden  fear  at  tho 
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electric  flash,  and  perhaps  tremble  at  the  thunder's 
peal,  but  how  little  do  they  even  dream  that  each 
drop  of  the  falling  shower  is  charged  with  a  larger 
portion  of  the  electric  fire  than  dazzles  their  eyes 
in  the  lightnings  most  brilliant  flash. 

And  so,  amid  all  that  is  beautiful,  curious  and 
sublime,  men  live  and  die  in  ignorance  almost  as 
profound  in  respect  to  these  as  though  they  were 
destitute  of  the  power  of  observation  and  of 
thought.  In  a  world  full  of  objects  adapted  to  give 
exercise  to  their  best  and  highest  enf^rgies,  they 
suffer  these  to  remain  inactive,  or  waste  them  upon 
trifles,  as  though  what  the  Divine  mind  has  care- 
fully developed  and  placed  within  their  reach  were 
unworthy  of  their  study  and  attention. 

To  develope  a  more  worthy  spirit,  and  to  culti- 
▼ate  a  more  refined  and  elevated  taste  for  the  works 
of  nature  in  the  minds  of  the  young,  is  a  work 
which  will  deserve  the  efibrts  of  every  teacher. 
That  the  columns  of  the  School/natter  may  do 
something  to  stimulate  and  encourage  such  efibrts 
•n  the  part  of  teachers,  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the 
Editor  of  this  department.  In  order  that  this  re- 
sult may  be  secured,  we  invite  our  friends  one  and 
all  to  come  forward  and  aid  us  in  onr  efforts. 

QUESTIOSrS    FOB 

SKritten   Examinations. 


CoxxvincATioirs  for  this  Department  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  A.  J.  Manouistbb,  Providence. 


Questions  for  Examination.  ^ 

It  will  be  well  for  the  pupil  to  examine  the  fol- 
lowing facts  before  he  attempts  to  solve  the  Arith- 
metical problems  below. 

(A+p)  (A-p)  =  Ai-pt 

From  this  equation  we  learn^iF  thb  diffbo^ 

■NCB  OP  THE  SaUABBS  OF  TWO  NUMBEBS  BB  DITI- 
»BD  BY  THBIB  SUM,  THB  QUOTIENT  IS  THEIB  DIF- 
FBBENCB ;  AND  IF  DIVIDBD  BT  THEI&  DIFBBBN CB 
THB  QUOTIENT  IS  THBIB  SUM. 

Again :  Let  p  equal  a  smaller  number  than  h; 
then,  if  their  difference  (A— ^)  be  added  to  their 
sum  (h+p)  and  the  amount  be  divided  by  2,  the 
quotient  will  be  the  larger  number,  or  A;  and  if 
their  difference  be  subtracted  from  their  sum,  and 
the  remainder  divided  by  2,  the  quotient  will  be  the 
smaller  number  or  p. 

ABITHIIBTIC. 

1.  The  sum  of  the  hypothenuse  and  base  is  34 
feet,  and  the  perpendicular  is  18  feet.  Required 
tike  hopothenuse  and  base. 

2.  The  hypothenuse  is  3  inches  longer  than  the 
¥asr,  and  the  perpendicular  is  3  times  their  differ- 
tnce.    Required  the  hypothenuse  and  base. 

3.  A  man,  walking  at  the  rate  of  6  rods  a  min- 
•te,  travelled  in  a  straight  line  from  the  southwest 


corner  of  a  rectangular  lot,  to  the  northeast  cor- 
ner, and  thence  to  the  northeast  corner,  in  16  min- 
utes. The  field  is  6-32  of  a  mile  long.  Required 
its  area  in  A.  roods,  rd.  &c. 

4.  The  length  of  a  pane  of  glass  is  3}  inches  less 
than  the  distance  between  its  opposite  comers,  and 
its  width  is  three  times  this  diference.  How  many 
square  feet  will  12  such  panes  cover  ? 

6.  There  are  four  towers — A  100  feet  high ;  B 
80  feet  high,  south  from  A,  and  standing  upon  a 
mound  25  feet  higher  than  the  base  of  A;  C  60 
yards  high,  east  from  B,  an4  standing  upon  a  hill 
whose  summit  is  20  feet  above  the  base  of  B ;  D 
60  yards  high,  south  from  C,  and  whose  base  is  10 
feet  lower  than  the  base  of  C. 

The  distance  in  ahorisontal  line  from  A  to  B  is 
60  rods;  from  A  to  C  is  29  rods  more  than  the  dis- 
tance from  C  to  B,  and  from  C  to  D  plus  the  dis- 
tance from  D  to  B  is  one  mile. 

Required  the  distance  from  the  top  of  A  to  the 
base  of  D  ;  also  the  sum  of  the  lines  to  connect 
the  top  of  D  with  the  tops  of  the  other  towns. 

2-3 

6.  1-2  of  6-6  is  what  per  cent,  of  — - 

2-15 

7.  John  takes  2  feet  10  inches,  and  James  2  feet 
3  inches,  each  step.  How  far  will  John  walk  while 
James  is  walking  1 4-6  miles  if  he  takes  8  steps 
while  James  takes  11  steps  ? 

8.  A  surface  10-11  of  a  rod  wide  contains  2  rocds 
20  square  yards.  What  part  of  a  mile  is  its 
length  ? 

9.  How  many  furlongs  of  furrow  3-11  of  a  yard 
wide  must  be  turned  to  plow  2  A.  1  rood? 

10.  16  2-3  per  cent,  of  the  sum  received  for  goods 
is  gain ;  what  is  the  gain  per  cent  ? 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Write  the  synopsis  of  the  verb  dbpritb,  po- 
ten.  mode,  second  per.,  sing,  num.,  passive  voice, 
negative  form. 

2.  Write  ten  words  in  each  of  which  a  combina- 
tion of  letters  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  long  sound 
of  I. 

3.  Write  the  plural  of  mouse,  ox,  valley,  loaf, 
staff,  deen^  chimney,  sister-in-law,  court-yard,  pail- 
ful. 

4.  Write  nouns  opposite  in  gender  to— hind, 
niece,  nun,  roe,  doe,  king,  emperor,  hunter,  tiger, 
sultan,  lady,  man,  tutor,  administrator,  earl,  pat- 
ron, enchanter,  belle,  daughter,  electress. 

6.  Write  the  possessive,  plural,  of  oz,  maa, 
belle,  child,  horse,  eagle,  leaf,  lady,  woman,  clam. 

6.  Correct  the  following— a  large  quanterty  of 
Millitary  stores  were  Dietroyed  at  danberry-^on. 

7.  In  two  different  propositions  use  the  sam« 
word  as  a  pronoun  and  as  a  conjunction. 

8.  Correct  the  following  sentence,  and  paxse  the 
objects  of  OF  and  BETWEEN.  There  has  never 
been  any  iUfeelinge  between  you  and  I,  at  I  know 
of. 

9.  Analyze  the  following,  and  parse  the  italicit- 
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•d  words :  He  it  th«  best  aeeountant  who  can  eatt 
vp  correctly  the  «t«iii  of  his  own  errors. 
10.  Write  five  sentences — the  first  containing 
WHOM  plural  num.,  sec.  per. ;  the  second,  who, 
sing,  num.,  fern,  gender ;  the  third,  which,  plu. 
&«in.,  obj.  case;  the  fourth,  that,  sing,  num., 
sec.  per,  nom.  case ;  the  ftfih,  ▲  p&onoun  used  in 

FOUa  HBLATI0N8. 

H18T0BT. 

1.  To  which  of  the  eight  families  did  the  Five 
Nations  belong  ? 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  Cherokees. 

S.  How  many  voyages  did  Columbus  make  to 
the  New  World  ? 

4.  What  three  nations  discovered  and  settled 
most  of  North  America  ? 

5.  State  the  principal  facts  of  De  Soto's  expe- 
dition. 

6.  Give  some  account  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  of  the  expeditions  in  which  he  was  interested. 

7.  What  was  the  Plymouth  Company  ? 

8.  Who  made  the  first  map  of  the  New  Eng- 
land coast  ? 

9.  What  were  the  circumstances  attending  the 
dissolution  of  the  London  Company  ? 

10.  Give  some  account  of  the  settlement  of 
Maryland. 

11.  Where  is  Utrecht,  and  what  war  was  ended 
by  a  treaty  made  there  ? 

12.  What  territory  did  the  French  claim  in 
America  at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War  ? 

13.  In  the  controversies  of  the  colonics  with  the 
mother  country,  to  what  political  maxim  did  the 
colonies  give  more  prominence  than  to  any  other  ? 

14.  At  what  places  were  Washington's  winter- 
quarters  during  the  first  three  winters  of  the  war  ? 

16.  Why  did  the  Cougress  go  from  Philadelphai 
to  Baltimore,  in  December,  177(f  ?  Why  to  Lan- 
caster and  York,  in  the  autumn  of  1777  ? 

16.  What  are  the  three  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment ?  What  are  the  qualifications  for  a  Sen- 
ator ?  also,  for  a  Representative  ? 

17.  Where  must  bills  for  raising  revenue  orig- 
inate ? 

18.  Define  Treason.  What  is  meant  by  veto- 
ing a  bill  ?    Who  tries  cases  of  impeachment  ? 

19.  When  two  persons  claim  the  same  seat  in 
Congress,  l^ow  is  the  question  decided  ? 


WSBSTBR'S  P1CTOBIA.L  DlCnONAHT   IN   SOUTB 

Ambkica.— The  Merriams  have  just  received  an 
application  from  the  ''director  of  the  collegiate 
institution  at  Nova  Friburgo,"  Rio  Janeiro^  for 
twenty  sets  of  their  **  Pictorial  illustrations  only." 
The  professor  says,  '*  They  would  be  useful  to  me 
in  some  of  the  classes  of  the  sciences."  The  illus- 
trationB  are  never  sold  separately  from  the  body 
of  the  work,  but  this  application  indicates  a  high 
appreciation  of  their  beauty  and  utility.  —  Spring- 
^M  BeptibUam. 


Wo&CESTEK'fl  DiCTioNAKT. — ^Among  the  events 
of  1863,  the  appearance  of  Worcester's  Great  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language  must  be  regarded 
as  one  of  importance.  We  cannot  but  wAcome 
this  book  to  our  study ;  and  we  envy  not  any  Amer- 
ican scholar  who  does  not  regnrd  it  with  pride  and 
gratification.  It  may  have  faults  and  blemishes, 
but  we  have  not  yet  discovered  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  believe  it  to  be  remarkable  for  its  accura- 
cy, correctness  and  fulness  of  illustration.  It  cer- 
tainly has  virtues  and  excellencies  which  we  have 
not  found  in  any  other  work.  We  can  spare  firom 
our  table  stimulating  food,  but  must  have  the  staff 
of  life.  So  not  demanding  for  our  reading  the  nu- 
merous publications  that  monthly  fall  from  the 
press,  we  do  demand  the  best  dictionaries  and 
works  of  reference.  Hence  our  joy  at  this  acces- 
sion to  our  library.  Possessing  intrinsic  merit  and 
reflecting  credit  on  American  scholarship  and 
industry,  this  dictionary  is,  in  our  opinion,  de- 
serving a  circulation  oo-exteusive  with  the  English 
language. 

Hickliog,  Swan  ft  Brewer,  Boston :  8.  Clongh, 
Agent,  Providence.  ^ 


Thb  Tbbasoic  op  Chaklbb  Lbb,  Major  Geneiul, 
Second  in  Command  in  the  American  Army  of 
the  Revolution,  by  George  H  Moore.  Librarian 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner. 

Mr.  Moore  has  laid  the  American  public  under 
lasting  obligations  to  him  for  bringing  to  light  one 
of  the  sadest  pages  in  our  Revolutionary  history. 
His  work  has  been  performed  in  a  manner  to  re- 
flect credit  alike  on  the  historian  and  the  scholar. 
Here  is  a  simple  statement  of  facts,  just  what  we 
want  to  be  enabled  to  judge  for  ourselves  of  Lee^u 
real  character.  No  student  of  American  history 
can  afford  to  be  without  this  book. 


Elbmbntabt  Anatomt  and  Physioloot,  for 
Colleges,  Academies,  and  other  Schools.  By 
Edward  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Amherst 
College,  and  Edward  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  M.  D., 
Teacher  in  Willi ston  Seminary.  New  York  : 
Ivison,  Fhinney  &  Co.,  48  and  60  Walker  Street. 

This  book  is  well  got  up ;  the  illustrations  are 
good ;  the  type  and  paper  are  unobjectionable ;  and 
the  taste  displayed  throughout  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  work  is,  in  our  opinion,  excellent,  with 
the  exception  of  the  heading  of  the  pages.  And 
here  we  pronounce  most  decidedly  against  this 
book,  and  all  other  text-books  like  it.  We  wish 
to  see  the  topic  under  consideration  announc- 
ed at  the  top  of  the  page,  and  not  "  Hitchcock's 
Anatomy  and  Physiology"  repeated  as  it  is  here 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  times.  We  like  good 
looks,  but  we  acknowledge  that  we  like  good 
thoughts  better  in  this  place. 

In  regard  to  the  literary  and  scientific  part  of  this 
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work,  we  hardlj  need  speak.  The  names  of  these 
authors  are  a  guarantee  of  excellence.  The  elder 
Hitchcock  is  extensively  and  favorably  known 
for  his  scientific  attainments ;  and,  though  he  is 
not  the  author  of  this  book,  he  has  assisted  in  ar- 
ranging and  *'  shaping  the  materials  so  as  to  be 
best  adapted  for  purposes  of  instruction."  The 
junior  Hitchcock,  with  a  mind  akin  to  his  father's, 
is  a  physician  and  a  teacher.  This  book  is  the  re- 
sult of  their  combined  labors.  ITe  believe  it  to 
possess  merits  which  will  secure  for  it  a  prompt 
Introduction  into  many  of  our  best  seminaries  of 
learning  and  cause  it  to  continue  for  years  to  come 
a  popular  and  valuable  text  book.  It  is  not  only 
scientific  in  its  character,  but  practical,  giving  ex- 
cellent advice  to  students  and  others,  who  would 
have  a  sound  body  in  connection  with  a  sound 
mind.  The  chapter  entitled  hygienic  inferences  is 
in  our  opinion,  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  We 
are  gratefUl  to  the  respected  authors  of  this  work 
for  the  views  they  have  set  forth  in  regard  to  physi- 
cal development. 


we  say,  that  they  are  not  only  appropriate  and 
desirable,  but  that  they  are  really  necessary  to 
ensure  complete  success,  in  the  most  difficult  as 
well  as  the  most  important  stages  of  instruction, 
and  that  the  more  generally  they  are  adopted,  the 
better  will  it  be  for  the  cause  of  education.  We 
cordially  commend  them  to  all  teachers  and  school 
committees. 

They  have  already  been  introduced  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  into  every  primary  school  in  Boston, 
and  we  hope  the  day  is  not  distant  when  the  pri- 
mary schools  of  our  city  and  state  will  be  in  like 
manner  provided. 


Boston  Pbimart  School  Tablets,  prepared  by 
John  D.  Fhilbrick,  Supt.  of  the  Boston  Public 
Schools.    Brown,  Taggard  &  Chase,  Boston. 

This  is  a  set  of  Tablets,  twenty  in  number, 
mounteil  on  ten  cards.  They  are  beautifully  exe- 
cuted upon  excellent  paper,  and  arranged  in  a 
manner  both  tasteAil  and  attractive. 

The  subjects  illustrated  are  the  alphabet,  pen- 
manship, drawing,  punctuation,  numerals,  sounds 
of  letters  and  syllables,  and  words  and  sentences 
for  reading. 

We  have  examined  this  new  and  important  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  education,  with  very  great 
satisfaction.  It  has  been  prepared  very  success- 
fully to  supply  a  want  hitherto  felt  by  every  teacher 
hi  the  primary  school,  and  in  a  very  happy  man- 
ner makes  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  pupil  both 
easy  and  pleasant. 

The  tiresome  routine  of  conning  and  repeating 
ftrom  hour  to  hour  the  meaningless  columns  of  the 
first  page  in  the  old  spelling  book  has  made  a  dull 
boy  of  many  a  bright  little  fellow,  and  has  often 
caused  the  teacher  to  long  for  some  thing  exactly 
like  these  Tablets. 

The  sounds  of  letters  and  syllables,  punctua- 
tk>n,  Roman  numerals,  tnd  the  elements  of  pen- 
manship and  drawing,  are  often  sadly  neglected  in 
all  the  lower  grades  of  schools,  mainly  because  no 
definite  plan  has  been  adopted  by  teachers.  Hence 
these  important  matters  are  more  or  less  imper- 
fectly understood  by  the  pupil  throughout  his 
whole  course  of  education.  But  by  the  aid  of 
these  Tablets,  general  exercises  upon  these  sub- 
jects for  the  whole  class  or  school  may  be  intro- 
duced so  frequently  and  with  so  much  convenience 
that  every  pupil  will  become  familiar  with  them. 

We  believe  we  speak  the  opinion  of  every  one 
wlio  b«s  eareftiUy  examined  these  tablets,  when 


Wb  tender  our  thanks  to  Hon.  J.  B.€hapin,  for 
his  Annual  Report  as  State  Commissioner  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Island  to  the  General 
Assembly,  January,  1860. 

This  is  a  comely  document  of  78  pages,  30  of 
which  contain  the  remarks  and  suggestions  of  the 
Commissioner,  and  the  remaining  pages  are  filled 
up  with  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  town  and 
city  superintendents  and  committees,  and  with 
summaries  and  abstracts  of  school  returns.  This 
Report  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  condition  and  wants 
of  our  schools,  and  ought  to  be  read  by  every  com- 
mittee-man and  teacher  in  the  State.  The  follow- 
ing  are  the  topics  as  announced  in  the  body  of  the 
work :  School-Hoases,  School  Committees,  Teach- 
ers, Studies,  Text-Books,  Government,  Institute, 
Educational  Journal,  Normal  School,  Coopera- 
tion, Music,  Conclusion. 

We  have  marked  several  passages  for  insertion, 
but  cannot  find  a  place  in  this  s«mber. 


High  School  Ghammar,  or  an  Exposition  of  the 
Grammatical  Structure   ot  the   English    Lan- 

Suage.    By  W.S.Barton, A. M.   Boston:  Gould 
:  Lincoln. 

Within  a  few  years  have  been  pi}bl!shed  many 
grammars  of  th^  English  language,  designed  to  be 
used  as  text-books  in  our  schools.  Some  of  them 
have  contributed  to  the  cause  of  good  learning  and 
good  education,  sanctioning  only  the  right  use  of 
our  mother  tongue,  and  causing  the  pupils  to  think 
and  reason  for  himself.  Others  are  subversive  of 
both  of  these  ends,  and  ace  fit  only  for  the  flames. 
Some  are  meagre  in  their  statements  of  principles, 
and  sparing  in  their  illustrations.  Others  aro  so 
burthened  with  words  and  sentences  as  almost  to 
conceal  their  object  from  teachers  and  pupils* 
Had  we  space,  we  would  give  our  opinion  in  detail 
of  this  book.  We  can  now,  however,  only  com-f 
mend  it  in  general  terms.  It  has  unquestionablw 
been  prepared  with  care  by  an  able  and  aecuratyr 
scholar,  and  its  intrinsic  merits  will  secure  its  in- 
troduction into  many  of  our  best  schools. 


38, 


Thb  Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Schoo'^ 
Hon.  Henry  C.  Hickok,  will  please  accept  ojUir 
thanks  for  a  copy  of  his  Annual  Report  for  U50\ 
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BiBLB  Histokt;  a  Text  Book  for  Seminaries, 
School  and  Families.  By  Sarah  R.  Hanna,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Female  Seminary,  Washington,  Pa. 
Keif  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr. 

The  title  oi  this  book  suits  us,  conveying  an 

idea,  which  we  love  to  cherish,  that  Bible  History 

is  sought  and  studied  in  our  Seminaries,  Schools 

and  Families.    We  believe  that  the  Bible  is  the 

best  of  textbooks;  yet  a  manual  of  this  kind  must 

not  be  regarded  as  needless  or  useless.    By  means 

•f  this  book,  an  interest  may  be  awakened  which 

shall  lead  to  the  more  careful  study  of  the  inspired 

Word.    Though  we  do  not  like  the  question  and 

answer  system  here  adopted,  we  are  prepared  to 

commend  this  book. 


The  Rbctoii*s  Wakd.  From  a  Crayon  Drawing 
by  C.  A.  Barry,  taken  from  the  **  Rectory  of 
Koreland."  Published  by  J.  £.  Tilton  &  Co., 
Boston. 

This  is  a  beautiful  lithographic  representation  of 
the  principal  character  in  that  charming' story,  the 
*'  Rectory  of  Moreland.*' 

It  reminds  us  of  the  purity,  the  calm  decision, 
and  the  unwavering  constancy  of  the  orphan  girl, 
who  achieved  so  much  by  her  personal  efforts,  and 
ber  integrity  of  purpose.  The  artist  has  faithfully 
reproduced  the  life  like  description  of  the  pen  in 
a  picture,  which  every  lover  of  the  beautiful  will 
rejoice  to  add  to  his  collection,  and  which  wc  hope 
will  be  welcomed  to  many  a  happy  home.         G. 


American  Normal  Schools.  Their  Theory, 
their  Working,  and  their  Results,  as  embodied 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  First  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Normal  School  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Aug.  19  and 
2\  IS'SO.  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr, 
New  York. 

This  work  is  executed  in  the  best  style  and  is 
embellished  with  several  fine  cuts  representing 
Tarieus  Normal  Schools  in  the  country. 

It  contains  a  full  statement  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Association,  together  with  the  discussions 
and  papers  presented.  It  forms  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  teacher's  library,  a. 


Weld  ft  Quackbvbos*  New  Ewolhh  Gram- 
mar. By  Allen  H.  Weld.  Revi«ed  by  O.  P. 
Quackenbos.  Brown,  Taggard  &  Chase,  Bos- 
ton: 1860.  pp.  238. 

A  hasty  examination  of  this  text  book  on  Gram- 
mar reveals  some  points  of  excellence.  It  ap- 
pears simple,  concise,  and  complete.  The  school 
room  is  the  only  place  for  a  text  book,  particu- 
larly a  grammar.  Send  to  the  publishers  for  a 
copy.  M. 

Ladies*  Repositort.  Devoted  to  Literature  and 
Religion.    T.  P.  Magee,  Boston. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  magazines  for  the  family 
published  in  this  country.  Its  contents  are  not  of 
the  fUuhy  sort,  but  it  is  filled  with  sensible  read- 
ing, good,  useftrl,  entertaining  matter.  We  re- 
joice that  our  country  can  boast  of  such  literature. 


Tub  Eiohtbbntk  Annual  Report  of  tbb 
Ministry  at  Large  in  the  city  of  Providence,  by 
Rev.  Edwin  M.  Stone  is  before  us.  It  is  an  inter  - 
esting  account  of  a  year's  ministry  to  the  poor  and 
needy,  and  cannot  be  read  by  a  Christian  man 
without  awakening  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  for  the 
good  that  has  been  accomplished.  Mr.  Stone 
shows  himself  to  be  an  earnest,  and  devoted  labor* 
er  in  the  vineyard  of  Christ,  contributing  in  many 
and  various  ways  to  the  well  being  of  our  city.  Ho 
has  brought  to  our  attention  in  this  report,  topics 
of  great  importance  to  the  best  interests  of  society, 
some  of  which  we  should  be  glad  to  notice  in  de- 
lail. 


The  Relation  of  Culture  and  Knowlbdob. 
We  have  before  us  an  address  delivered  by  J.  O. 
Hoyt,  LL.  D.,  at  his  inauguration  as  Chancellor 
of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Oct.  4,  1859. 
We  cannot  tell  how  much  we  have  been  gratified 
by  the  perusal  of  this  paper.  Of  Mr.  Hoyt,  per- 
sonally, we  know  almost  nothing.  He  speaks  to 
us  here  for  the  first  time.  We  like  this  acquaint- 
ance, and  shall  seek  to  hear  from  him  again.  Every 
word,  thought  and  sentence  is  bright  and  spark- 
ling, like  coin  just  from  the  mint.  His  style  of 
thought  and  expression  reminds  us  ot  Horace 
Maiy. 

•  - 

Ninth  Annual   Report  of  thb  Pxotidbncb 

Reform  School,  for  1859. 

It  was  our  design  to  place  before  our  readers 
some  very  instructive  statistics  and  practical  les- 
sons to  be  drawn  from  this  report.  But  want  of 
space  prevents  any  thing  but  a  passing  word.  Of 
the  112  boys  and  girls  committed  to  the  school  tho 
last  year,  48  were  committed  for  theft,  and  26  for 
vagrancy.  The  history  here  given  of  a  bright, 
promising  lad,  who  is  now  in  the  employ  of  the 
institution,  is  intensely  interesting.  Get  the  report 
and  read  it,  all  who  can.  The  school  is  doing  ex- 
cellent service  for  our  city  and  state. 


Frank  Wildman's  Adventures  on  Landans 
Water.  By  Frederick  Gerstaecker.  Translat- 
ed and  revised  by  Lascelles  Wraxall.  Crosby, 
Nichols  &  Co.,  BoHton:  1860.  pp.  312.  Eight 
illustrations  in  colors. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  bold  adventures,  thrilling 
tales,  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  will  find  much  to 
interest  and  amuse  them  in  this  well-written  vol- 
ume. The  translation  is  rendered  in  an  easy« 
smooth  style,  which  is  quite  pleasing,  and  muck 
information  is  given  of  the  geography  of  the  world 
and  the  people  of  different  countries.  M« 


Barnard's  American  Journal  for  March 
appears  with  an  unusually  rich  table  of  contents. 
The  existence  of  this  Journal  is  a  striking  indica- 
tion of  the  progress  of  the  times,  marking  a  new 
age  in  educational  literature.  We  wish  it  the 
wide  circulation  which  it  ricblj  merits. 
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Webster's  Dictionabt. — ^We  must  pay  the 
tribnte  of  admiration  to  the  enterprising  publishers 
of  Webster's  Dictionary,  Messrs.  G.  &  C.  Merriam, 
of  Springfield,  Mass.  It  is  a  rery  fortunate  thing 
for  the  cause  of  literature  in  our  country,  as  to 
both  its  popular  and  more  profound  grades,  that 
this  inyaluable  work  is  held  by  such  hands.  There 
was  of  course  no  danger  that  such  a  work  as  Web- 
ster's Dictionary  would  practically  die  with  the 
author,  or  be  thrust  out  of  sight  by  subsequent 
lexicons.  NeTertheless,  very  much  of  its  continu- 
ed usefulness  aad  its  rank  in  this  age  of  competi- 
tion and  novelty,  must  depend  upon  the  persons 
pecuniarily  interested  in  the  fame  of  the  deceased 
author's  groat  production.  The  Messrs.  Merriam, 
by  their  energy  and  enterprise  in  keeping  pace 
with  the  progress  to  which  the  public  mind  is  edu- 
cated in  regard  to  such  matters ;  and  by  their  ready 
perception  of  the  best  means  of  maintaining  th; 
reputation  of  this  noble  Dictionary  at  a  high  point, 
have  proved  themselves  ths  men  for  their  position, 
in  reference  to  this  renowned  work.  For  this,  their 
American  and  English  fellow  men  are  under  real 
obligation  to  them.  c. 


Life  or  Lapatettb.  Written  for  Children.  By 
£.  Cecil.  With  six  illustrations.  CrOsby,  Nichols 
&  Co.  Boston :  1860.  pp.  218.  ^ 

To  those  who  have  read  the  Life  ef  Waahin§tonf 

by  the  same  author  we  need  not  say  anything  to 

commend  this,  the  life  of  the  Friend  of  JVaahing- 

tan.    To  others,  we  most  heartily  commend  it  as 

an  interesting  and  valuable  book.    It  gives  us  not 

only  the  life  of  the  philanthropic  hero  in  this 

country,  but  opens  to  us  the  account  of  his  many 

deeds  of  fortitude  and  of  nobleness  in  his  native 

land. 


M. 


The  Rbpobitobt,  published  by  Wm.  H.  Starr, 
New  London,  Conn.,  is  to  be  valued  rather  for  its 
quality,  than  for  its  quantity  of  reading.  Hence 
we  suggest  to  our  friend  to  adopt  a  name  convey- 
ing a  more  just  idea  of  the  value  of  his  periodical, 
which  is  characterised  by  the  purest  and  most  ele- 
vated sentiments.  We  believe  The  Repository  to 
be  a  Star  or  a  casket. 


Dwioht's  Musical  Journal  is  a  valuable  fam- 
ily visitor.  Though  devoted  chiefly  to  music,  its 
influence  is  not  confined  to  vocal  or  instrumental 
melody,  but  touches  the  finer  chords  of  the  hnman 
heart.  Mr.  Dwight  is  a  man  of  cultivation  and 
refinement,  and  his  character  is  reflected  in  his 
journal. 

BiooRAPHT  OP  Isaac  W.  Ambler,  by  Wm.  P. 
Freeman.    Henry  Hoyt,  Boston :  18o3.  pp.  240. 

A  useful  book,  being  an  account  of  a  por  Eng> 
lish  boy  who  worked  in  the  coal  mines,  served  in 
the  army,  came  to  America,  and  became  a  re- 
formed man.  It  is  written  in  the  form  of  an  auto- 
biography and  is  foil  of  graphic  interest.        m. 


(S^tiucational   SntelUgence^ 

Communications  for  this  Department  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  PUBLISHXKS  OF  ThI  SCHOOLMASTta, 
Providence. 


Publishers'   Oard. 

Bt  the  change  which  goes  into  effect  with  the 
present  number  of  The  Rhode  Island  School- 
master, the  undersigned  have  become  its  publish- 
ers. They  hope  that  the  relations  thus  established 
between  them  and  its  patrons  and  contributors 
will  prove  mutuary  satisfactory.  The  peculiar 
character  of  the  publication  gives  it  a  warm  inter- 
est in  their  own  e;es,  and  they  are  willing  to  bear 
their  part  in  the  meritorious  cause  to  which  The 
Schoolmaster  is  devoted. 

They  take  especial  satisfaction  in  referring  te 
the  list  of  its  editors  and  ccmtributors,  whose 
names,  identified  as  they  are  \vith  the  most  useful 
class  of  literary  merit,  form  an  ample  guarantee 
that  the  editorial  department  is  in  good  hands. 

The  new  Publishers  would  call  attention  to  the 
great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  reading  matter. 
The  present  number  has  about  double  the  amount 
previously  given  in  a  single  number,  and  although 
the  quantity  may  not  always  be  so  large,  it  will 
average  quite  an  excess  over  that  hitherto  fur- 
nished. It  will  be  noticed  that  the  printed  page 
is  both  longer  and  broader  than  heretofore,  while 
the  smaller  type  is  used  in  greater  proportion.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  Publishers  to  give  substan- 
tial proof  of  their  desire  that  the  only  educational 
publication  in  the  State  shall  be  truly  worthy  of 
the  name  it  bears. 

The  changes  mentioned  have  been  attended  with 
unavoidable  delay  in  the  issue  of  this  month.  Fu- 
ture numbers  will  he  issued  with  prompt  regularity. 

The  degree  to  which  the  Publishers  and  the  Bd- 
itors  will  be  enabled  to  carry  out  their  joint  desire 
to  enhance  the  utility  of  the  work,  by  adding  to 
its  intrinsic  value,  must  greatly  depend  upon  an 
enlarged  support.  With  this  view  they  invoke  the 
active  aid  of  the  friends  of  education,  in  the  con- 
fidence that  their  aid  will  be  neither  wanting  or 

misplaced. 

COOKE  &  J^ANIELSON. 


Errata.  —  "  Figures  won't  lie,"  but  friend 
DeMunn  has  been  led  to  indulge  in  serious  reflec- 
tions while  examining  the  printed  solution  of  his 
arithmetical  problem  on  the  96th  page.  In  the  de- 
nominator of  the  last  equation  but  four,  read  1-5 
instead  of  5.  So  in  Mr.  Philbrick*s  letter  in  the 
article  on  Normal  Schools,  read  discontinuance  in- 
stead of  diecountemmce. 


How  many  towns  will  there  be  in  Rhode  Island, 
if  the  action  of  our  legislature  Ts  adopted  by  the 
Massachusetts  authorities  i 


t  SI. 


£|fl0lmast^r. 


V  O  Ii .  VI.         WM.  A.  MO WBlr  and  S.  S,  I«AJ>D,  Bditora  for  the  Month. 


iro.4. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
The  English  tianguoge. 

"THE  F&ESBKT  StANDARD  OP  TA8TE. 


f> 


To  the  friend  of  BO\lnd  learning  it  is  in  a 
high  degree  gratifying  that  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion recently  made  manifest  to  attend  more 
closely  to  the  study  of  our  mother  tongue. 
Educators  and  the  educated  are  not  now  satis- 
fied with  English  Grammar  as  it  has  heretofore 
been  taught.  The  study  of  language  is  no 
longer  to  be  confined  to  Orthography,  Etymolo- 
gy, and  Syntax,  but  is  to  include  every  depart- 
ment of  the  science  comprehended  in  the  term 
Philology^  using  that  word  in  its  most  compre- 
hensiTe  signification. 

Heretofore  but  little  attention  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  the  dorivation  of  words  —  a  sub- 
ject of  yast  importance  not  only  to  the  curious 
and  investigating  lover  of  words,  but  to  tho 
mass  of  men,  the  business  world,  those  men 
who  use  our  good  Saxon  words,  our  Celtic 
words,  and  our  Latin  words  in  their  business 
intercourse  from  day  to  day. 

We  have  had  great  improvements  in  our  text- 
books on  grammar,  but  we  need  still  further 
Improvements.  A  writer  in  the  last  number  of 
the  JUinoit  Teaehtr,  complaining  of  our  gram- 
mars, says  :  **  I  cannot  thus  far  find  any  man 
who  will  say  that  his  study  of  grammar  taught 
him  the  English  language,  while  I  find  hun- 
dreds who  have  spent  many  a  laborious  hour 
upon  the  pages  of  a  grammar,  whose  spoken 
and  written  sentences  abound  in  gross  errors, 
nevertheless,"  This  author  proceeds  to  say : 
«'  I  learned  the  English  language  from  an  intel- 
ligent mother,  from  a  careful  father,  from  right- 


speaking  teachers  and  elder  friends,  and  from 
the  thousand  books  that  fed  my  boyish  appe- 
tite for  knowledge  and  literature." 

There  is  a  truth  in  this.  Our  grammars  have 
been  too  much  a  mere  pretension,  lliey  have, 
in  many  instances,  but  poorly  taught  what  they 
have  pretended  to  teach,  and  have  been  very 
meager  in  their  instructions  in  various  depart- 
ments of  the  subject.  But  in  the  more  improv- 
ed text-books  which  we  now  have  and  un- 
doubtedly soon  shall  have,  we  may  hope  for  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue,  for 
more  interest  in  its  study,  for  a  purer  and  more 
elegant  style  in  the  next  generation  than  we 
have  found  among  our  people  for  the  last  fifty 
years. 

Among  the  signs  of  the  times  which  we  hail 
with  a  hearty  good  cheer,  are  such  courses  of 
lectures  as  have  recently  been  delivered  by  the 
Hon.  George  P.  Marsh  on  The  English  Lan- 
guage.  These  lectures  were  delivered  at  Colum- 
bia College,  New  York,  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  1858-1859,  as  a  course  of  Poat-Grad- 
ttate  Lectures*  They  have  just  appeared  from 
the  press  of  Charles  Scribncr,  New  York,  and 
are  of  great  value  to  teachers. 

But  the  pnrticulnr  object  of  this  paper  is  to 
notice  a  single  paragraph  in  the  introductory 
lecture  of  this  course  and  to  ask  if  the  state- 
ment there  made  is  a  correct  one.  Home  Tooke 
says :  <*  Letters  like  Eoldiers  are  apt  to  desert 
and  drop  ofi*  m  a  long  march  ;  "  and  the  author 
before  us  says  :  •«  Things  much  used  inevitably 
become  much  worn,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  phenomena  of  language,  that  words  are 
as  subject  as  coin  to  defacement  and  abrasion, 
by  brisk  circulation."  If  these  statements  be 
true,  we  can  scarcely  understand  the  following 
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paragraphs  from  the  third  page  of  the  lecture 
mentioned  above : 

« If  it  is  true,  as  is  intimated  by  the  author  of 
our  most  widely- circulated  dictionary  —  a  dic- 
tionary which  itself  does  not  explain  the  voca- 
bulary of  Paradise  Lost  —  that  it  is  a  violation 
of  the  present  standard  of  good  taste  to  employ 
old  English  words  not  used  by  Dry  den,  Pope, 
Gray>  Goldsmith,  and  Cowper ;  if  words  which 
enter  into  the  phraseology  of  Spenser,  and 
Bhakspeare,  and  Milton,  though  important  *  to 
the  antiquary,  are  useless  to  the  great  mass  of 
readers ; '  and  above  all,  if  the  dialect  of  the 
authoritative  standard  of  the  Christian  faith,  in 
the  purest,  simplest,  and  most  beautiful  form 
in  which  it  has  been  presented  to  modern  intel- 
ligence, is  obsolete,  unintelligible,  forgotten, 
then,  indeed,  the  English  language  is  decayed, 
extinct,  fossilized,  and,  like  oUier  organic  relics 
of  the  past,  a  fit  subject  for  curious  antiqua- 
rian research  and  philosophic  inveetigatloB,  but 
no  longer  a  theme  of  living,  breathing  interest." 

We  must  confess  our  surprise  at  finding  such 
a  proposition  in  the  volume  before  us,  from  the 
pen  of  so  distinguished  a  writer  on  the  English 
language.  Surprise,  first,  that  such  a  statement 
should  be  made,  and  secondly  that  the  writer 
should  so  misrepresent  the  sentiment  of  <<the 
author  of  our  most  widely-circulated  diction- 
ary." 

Because  in  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  centu- 
ries our  noble  language  has  not  remained  sta- 
tionary ;  because  in  the  change  of  the  habits  of 
life  and  modes  of  thought,  in  the  rapid  and  va- 
ried development  of  science,  and  the  increase 
of  knowledge,  our  mother  tongue  has  been  un- 
folded, enlarged,  strengthened,  and  built  up; 
and  because  in  doing  this  tome  of  the  words 
which  were  in  good  use  one  or  two  hundred 
years  since  have  suffered  from  •<  defacement 
and  abrasion,"  •*  have  like  soldiers  dropped  off 
in  the  long  march,"  their  places,  where  it  was 
necessary,  to  be  supplied  by  others ;  therefore 
are  we  to  say  that  **  the  English  language  is 
decayed,  extinct,  fossilized,  and  ...  no  longer 
a  theme  of  living,  breathing  interest "  } 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  were  many 
excellent  words  in  use  in  the  days  of  Milton, 
of  Shakspeare,  and  of  Spenser,  which  might 
with  propriety  and  advantage  be  used  now,  but 
which  have,  nevertheless,  fallen  into  disuse. 
But  it  is  probably  equally  true  and  evident  that 
9omt  words  were  in  use  then  which  we  do  not 
need  at  the  present  day.    And  yet  who  would 


therefore  say  —  or  for  any  reason  say  —  that  the 
English  language  isfotailizedf 

We  believe  in  progreee^  in  development,  in  the 
continued  elevation  and  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  affairs,  and  thus  that  our  language 
is  richer,  better,  broader  to-day  for  the  enlarg- 
ment  and  expansion  which  it  has  received,  and 
that  it  has  not  suffered  seriously  from  the  trim- 
ming and  pruning  by  the  merciless  scythe  of 
Old  Father  Time.  i^nd,  whatever  changes 
have  been  WTOught  in  it,  we  sincerely  believe 
it  yet  to  be  the  veritable  English  language. 

But  we  are  also  surprised  at  the  perversion  — 
for  we  can  scarcely  call  it  otherwise  —  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  distinguished  lexicographer 
referred  to.  In  the  admirable,  and  we  mny  say 
wonderful,  introduction  to  Webster's  Unabridg- 
ed Dictionary,  page  Ixxvi,  are  found  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  and  note:  <*  The  catalogue  of  dbeo' 
lete  words  in  Johnson  has  been  considerably 
augmented  by  Mason.  I  have,  though  some- 
what reluctantly,  inserted  nearly  the  whole 
catalogue,  which,  I  presume,  amounts  to  seven 
or  eight,  and  perhaps  to  ten  thousand  words. 
Most  of  these  may  be  useful  to  the  antiquary ; 
but  to  the  great  mass  of  readers  they  are  use- 
less." 

To  diis  paragraph  is  appended  the  following, 
as  a  foot  note :  «  There  is,  among  some  poets 
of  the  present  day,  an  affectation  of  reviving 
the  use  of  obsolete  words.  Some  of  these  may 
perhaps  be  revived  to  advantage}  but  when 
this  practice  proceeds  so  far  as  to  make  a  glos- 
sary necessary  to  the  understanding  of  a  poem, 
it  seems  to  be  a  violation  of  good  taste.  How 
different  is  the  simple  elegance  of  Dryden,  Pope, 
Gray,  Goldsmith,  and  Cowper." 

We  see  no  assertion  or  •<  intimation"  here 
*<  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  present  standard 
of  good  taste  to  employ  old  English  words  not 
used  by  Dryden,  Pope,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  and 
Cowper."  We  do  not  see  that  it  is  ■*  intima- 
ted" that  **  words  which  enter  into  thephmse- 
ology  of  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton, 
though  important  *  to  the  antiquary,  are  use- 
less to  the  great  mass  of  readers.' "  Nor  do 
we  find  any  reference  to  the  words  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  as  **  obsolete,  unintelligible,  forgot- 
ten." 

We  may  or  we  may  not  think  these  seven, 
eight,  or  ten  thousand  words  useless  to  the  mase 
of  readers.  But  when  the  revival  of  obsolete 
words  *<  proceeds  so  far  as  to  make  a  glossary 
necessary  to  the  understanding  of  a  poem,"  we 
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think  the  mass  of  readers  will  agree  that  <'  it 
■eems  to  be  a  yiolatioii  of  good  taste." 

It  is  not  Without  great  diffidence  that  these 
remarks  are  made  upon  a  passage  from  an  au- 
thor so  justly  distinguished  for  his  profound 
learning  and  ability  in  philological  studies,  but 
an  interest  in  our  mother  tongue,  and  an  un- 
willingness to  believe  this  good  English  Ian* 
guage  to  be  already  fossiliaed  have  led  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  views  entertained.  If  this  arti- 
cle shall  provoke  thought,  lead  to  the  purchase 
and  reading  of  the  viduable  book  commented 
topon,  or  awaken  a  deeper  interest  among  our 
Rhode  Island  teachers  in  the  study  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  the  purpose  of  the  writer  will 
he  fully  answered.  x. 


For  the  8«hoolmuter. 
The  Memory  of  Burns. 

Bow  sweetly  to  the  heart  returns 
The  voice  of  birds  and  fountains ; 

60  lives  the  memory  of  Burns, 
Among  his  native  mountains* 

The  Poet  of  the  wilderness, 
He  sang  of  love  and  gIory> 

And  even  taught  his  muse  to  bless 
The  Cotter*s  humble  story. 

Oh !  minstrel  of  the  tinging  lyre, 

Oh !  poet  tender-hearted, 
The  strata  yet  lingers  on  the  wire. 

The  singer  has  departed. 

Yet  mountain  airs,  and  heather  blue. 

Repay  thy  loving  praises ; 
Thy  simple  poems  Uoom  anew, 

Among  the  moorland  daisies. 

The  shepherd  boys  with  pipe  and  tune, 
Their  tedious  hours  vary, — 

And  still  the  tender  Bonny  Doon 
Is  sung  by  Highland  Mary. 

Oh !  brighter  far  than  coronet, 
Or  kingly  t^omp  and  station, 

That  noble  soul  which  holds  in  debt 
The  blessing  of  a  nation. 


H.  C.  ?, 


Aya^o-SA!toK.  — ^  An  article  in  the  Mt'ehigan 
^otunal  of  Education  for  January  recommends 
the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  as  a 
Valuable  aid  to  the  study  of  English*  The 
text-book  used  in  the  Agricultural  College  in 
that  State  was  Vernon  b  Anglo-Scxon  Guide, 
which  includes -reading-lessons  and  grammar, 
iBoeting  ^1.3o,  and  furnished  by  mail  at  that 
Ipnoe  by  Seter  ft  Francis,  Cambridge,  Mass* 


For  the  Sohoolmastar. 
Primary  Sohool  Taachera. 

As  teachers^  we  all  labor  for  the  same  ulti- 
mate object,  that  is,  the  best  good  of  our  schools, 
and  the  highest  intellectual  proficiency  on  th« 
part  of  each  individuid  pup'l.  Not  so'  much 
difficulty  arises  from  the  question,  what  shall 
we  teach,  as  from  another,  how  shall  truth  be 
the  best  imparted  to  the  mind  of  the  pupiL— 
Now  we  think  no  single  nile  can  be  given 
whereby  a  course  may  be  pursued  and  found 
successful  by  any  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons.— ^Indeed  no  two  teachers  pursue  tht 
same  routine  of  labor  or  bring  to  their  aid  pre- 
cisely  the  same  helps.  Yet  there  are  cer- 
tain cardinal  points,  towards  which  we  must 
all  ultimately  aim,  or  we  fail  of  the  desired  ob- 
ject. The  Primary  Teacher  holds  the  lowest 
grade  of  schools,  and  in  many  intances  re- 
ceives the  smallest  pecuniary  remuneration. — 
Hence  their  labors  are  less  liable  to  be  ap- 
preciated by  those  having  charge  of  the  schools. 
But  in  the  Primary  school  a  talent  is  re- 
quired of  the  rarest  sort.  The  teacher  should 
possess  an  extensive  knowledge  of  mankind — 
or  rather  children  kind — for  therein  lies  the  secret 
of  the  most  useful  labor,  and  the  absence  of 
this  knowledge  is  the  cause  of  countless  failures* 

In  many  instances  teachers  are  taken  from 
the  graduates  of  our  Normal  and  High  schools, 
placed  in  a  Primary  with  the  smaHest  pay,  aud 
there  left  to  experiment,  fail,  and  then  renew 
the  e£fort,  finding  no  satisfactory  result  of  the 
most  trying  labor,  until  years  of  experience 
have  taught  the  dearly  bought  lesson.  Now  is 
there  one  who  presumes  to  deny  that  the  prim- 
ary school  is  the  most  difficult  position  to  fiU 
of  all  the  situations  in  our  system  of  graded 
schools*  We  mean  in  reference  to  the  success- 
ful meeting  of  all  the  reasonable  expectations 
of  parents  and  school  committees.  llie 
Primary  teacher  may  always  possess  the  amount 
of  knowledge  necessary,  but  how  shall  her 
words  be  chosen.  How  shall  those  little  germs 
be  BcattKrcd  in  the  fertile  soil  of  the  mind 
and  heart  ?  First,  we  say — study  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  each  pupil.  Learn  each  dis- 
position. Take  a  diagnosis  of  each  tempera- 
ment. Study  symptoms.  Acquaint  yourself 
with  the  parents  at  the  fireside,  thus  learning 
more  of  each  pupil  than  you  could  otherwise 
I  do.  Be  ever  familiar  with  each  little  heart 
throb,  and  pulsation  of  the  pupil's  mind,  then 
like  a  wise  physician  you  may  prescribe  for  each 
mental  derangement,  giving  to  each  the  proper 
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remedy.  Again,  secure  the  confidence  of  the 
pupils,  without  which  no  great  good  may  be  ac- 
complifhed.  No  truth  becomes  indelibly  fixed 
in  the  heart,  when  there  is  not  mutual  confi* 
dence.  That  this  may  exist,  be  truthttd  and 
faithful,  in  the  fulfillment  of  all  obligations. 

Thus,  for  instance,  a  promise  has  been  made, 
either  for  conferring  a  gratification, or  the  admin- 
istration of  discipline.  How  many  threats,  both 
at  home  and  in  the  school  room,  fall  like  water 
upon  the  sand.  Have  you  ever  heard  such  con- 
versation as  this  in  school?— "Hattie,  if  I  see  you 
whisper  to  Mary  again,  I  will  pull  your  ears  in 
earnest."  Hattie  soon  repeats  the  offence.  **Hat- 
tie,  what  did  I  tell  you  a  few  minutes  ago?  You 
had  better  be  careful.  James,  what  are  you  do- 
ing under  your  desk  ?"  ••  Pulling  off  my  boot, 
marm"  "If  I  see  you  under  your  seat  again  Kiut 
of  sight,  you'll  get  both  pulled  off.'»  Now  James 
has  no  idea  that  his  slender,  delicate  teacher 
will  so  descend  from  the  dignity  of  her  profes- 
sion as  to  become  a  walking  boot-jack,  or  porta- 
ble stump  machine. 

Soon  a  boy  on  one  of  the  lower  seats  cries 
out,  in  whining  accents,  *<  Zeke  keeps  pricking 
me  with  a  buck-thorn."  «  Ezekiel,  you  may 
stop  after  school,  we  will  see  you  fully  paid  for 
your  insolence."  Z«ke  really  expects  a  punish- 
ment of  some  sort,  perhaps  has  indistinct  vis- 
ions of  torture  in  the  ffesh.  Dtiming  needles  and 
thorns  all  conspire  to  raise  his  dread  of  <•  the 
after  school  with  the  mistress."  Indeed  the 
whole  school  silently  commend  the  justice  of  the 
awaited  punishment  for  so  pungent  a  crime  in 
the  hour  of  study.  The  school  is  dismissed — ■ 
Zeke  lingers  behind  like  the  last  sheep  before 
the  click  of  the  shearer.  Now  he  is  alone  with 
the  teacher,  who  weary  and  care-worn  is  put- 
ting on  her  bonnet.  **  Ezekiel,  you  may 
go  now,  I  will  see  you  at  another  lime."  Zeke 
leaps  through  the  gate,  singing  the  old  tune  of 
••  Lucky  Dog." 

"We  would  say,  let  threats  come  to  your 
school    room     like     angel    visits,    and    then 


which  they  might  never  have  really  thought  ol 
doing  had  the  petulant  teacher  not  offered  a 
suggestion.  Give  your  pupils  work  enough  to 
do  and  in  the  right  time.  If  they  are  small,  suit 
the  labor  to  their  mental  and  physical  capacity. 
As  long  as  you  maintain  among  your  pupils  a 
healthy,  lively  en  huslasm,  a  love  for  the 
work,  and  a  love  for  the  teacher  as  well  aa 
for  learning  itself,  you  may  never  tire  with  lack 
of  proper  discipline  in  the  school  room* 
Robert  Allyn  has  said  that  "education  is  not 
so  much  showing  the  child  what  to  do,  aa 
moulding  him  to  be ;"  taking  the  plastic 
soul  and  stamping  one's  own  impress  upon 
it ;  helping  to  fill  oat  that  outline  of  human 
excellence  which  the  Divine  Being  has  sketchecl 
on  the  infant  soul,  that  the  child  may  ultimately 
become  that  perfect  man  whose  life,  like 
the  sun,  passing  down  his  western  declivity^ 
tinges  every  object   with  a  golden  hue, 

A  recent  school  report  of  a  neighboring 
state,  says,  "our  mode  of  teaching  is  not 
always  as  rowing  as  it  might  be."  We 
know  the  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome* 
The  schools  must  receive  a  large  number  of  ig- 
norant children,  whose  parents  have  not  had  the 
ability  or  perhaps  the  will,  to  impart  to  them 
that  home  training  which  is  the  comer  stone  of 
all  other.  They  come  to  the  schools  dull,  back- 
ward, and  with  no  industrious  habits.  To  these 
children  the  street  is  often  more  aftrax^tive  than 
the  home,  or  the  school,  and  what  is  learned  at 
school  is  soon  crowded  out  of  the  thoughts. 
It  seems  a»  if  no  friction  or  blistering  cotild 
raise  an  active  glow  in  such  minds.  The  case 
is  hard,  'tis  true  ;  but  the  more  slngajish  the  cir- 
culation, the  greater  the  need  of  the  stimulus  > 
while  there  is  life,  there  is  hope.  Every  chilA 
knows  something.  Small  as  that  may  be,  it  is 
possible  to  work  on  it  and  with  it.  If  pushing 
will  not  do,  draw,  coax,  entice.  Once  start  an 
interest,  and  you  have  a  foothold. 

The-  main  lever  to  move  the  young  is  curiosi- 
ty.   The  teacher  who  every  day  brings  to  the 


receive   them.      la  regard  to  discipline,   talk  schoolroom  something  of  her  own,   who  stores 


but  little  about  it,  and  when  anything  is  said 
let  it  come  with  weight  and  meaning.  Let  "yes" 
be  known  by  no  other  name,  and  let  "  no  "  be 
simply  a  monosyllable,  clud  in  its  own  simple 
yet  immutable  attributes.  Govern  too  little 
rather  than  too  much.  Many  a  school  drags 
wearily  under  a  superabundance  of  govern- 
ing. 
The  time  is  too  much  consumed  by  long  and 
)etty  apptah  to  the  pupils  about  something 


up  whatever  of  amusing,  or  valuable  informa- 
tion fails  in  hier  way,  and  carries  it  into  her  daily 
work,  has  the  best  chance  for  smrcess  in  the 
hardest  cases,  and,  indeed,  in  all  cases. 

L. 


Thbeb  is  a  meanness  of  sphrit  that  is  fair  in  the 

eyes  of  most  men, 
Tea,  and  scemeth  fair  unto  iteelf,  loving  to  br 

thought  Humility. 
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From  the  Massachasetts  Teacher. 
The  Parable  of  the  Skookools.  * 

BT  ▲  Foeroo. 

BoosTOOM  is  somewhere  in  Chinese  Tartary  ; 
but  as  the  early  explorers  of  that  region  neg- 
lected to  make  proper » minutes  of  its  latitude 
and  longitude,  or  its  position  with  regard  to 
the  localities  better  known  to  the  civilized 
woild,  we  are  unable  to  point  out  its  situation 
on  the  map,  and  must,  therefore,  beg  the  read> 
er's  pardon  for  the  Iposeness  of  our  description. 
Be  osteon  was  a  great  city,  —  not  in  the  sense 
that  Pekin  and  Chang-chu-fu  are  great  cities, 
lor  its  greatness  rouldnot  be  estimated  in  num- 
bers* Its  population  and  territorial  extent 
would  convey  to  the  enquirer  but  a  very  inad- 
equate idea  of  the  magnificence  and  munifi- 
cence of  its  municipal  institutions,  of  the  intel- 
ligence, refinement,  and  public  spirit  of  its  citi- 
zens, for  in  all  Cbinese  Tartary,  there  was  not 
another  city  that  could  compare  with  it  in  re- 
spect to  the  items  mentioned. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us  whose  experi- 
ence is  exactly  contrary  to  that  of  the  Boos- 
toonese,  the  law  of  nature  was  reversed  there, 
and  men  did  not  make  haste  to  be  rich,  but 
made  lyiste  to  be  wise.  The  poor,  stupid  bar- 
barians had  actually  come  to  believe  that  wis- 
dom was  better  thaa  rubies,  and  that  of  all 
their  gettings  they  must  get  understanding  —  a 
ridiculous  idea  drawn  from  an  ancient  book 
which  was  translated  by  certain  **  old  fogies," 
out  of  certain  dead  languages,  and  which  was 
more  highly  valued  than  all  the  writings  of 
Foe,  Confucius,  and  Zoroaster. 

The  founders  and  early  settlers  of  Boostoon, 
had  given  a  great  deal  of  encouragement  to  this 
idea,  and  had  even  established  institutions  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  it  to  practice.  Suc- 
ceeding generations  had  taken  up  the  whim, 
and  fairly  wheedled  themselves  into  the  belief 
that  education  was  an  actual  necessity  to  a 
self-governing  people.  In  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  idea,  a  great  many  institutions  call- 
ed $kookoois  had  been  established  for  training 
np  the  young  in  the  ways  of  wisdom.  In  them 
a  great  many  little  boys  and  girls  were  placed  at 


*  This  wonderful  parable,  although  written  for 
a  different  latitude  —  or  longitude — nevertheless 
will,  with  but  few  verbal  changes,  apply  equally 
well  to  the  good  city  of  Providence.  We  wish 
every  parent,  teacher,  and  scholar  in  Rhode  Island 
troTild  read  it. 


a  tender  age,  and  taught  all  the  characters  of 
the  Chinese-Tartaric  alphabet,  how  to  put  them 
together  so  as  \o  make  words,  and  instructed 
in  a  great  many  other  things,  which  could  nei- 
ther be  understood  nor  appreciated  at  this  dis- 
tance from  Boostoon. 

Ihese  institutions  annually  sent  forth  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  young  men  and  maidens 
well  versed  in  the  common  lore  of  the  country, 
and  it  was  generally  believed  that  they  would 
make  much  better  hu&bands  and  wives,  mothers, 
and  citizens,  for  what  they  had  learned  in  the 
skookools.  Many  of  them  passed  from  insti- 
tutions of  a  lower  grade  to  those  of  a  higher, 
and  became  in  their  turn  the  wise  men  and  w  o- 
men  of  their  day  and  generation. 

As  far  back  as  the  oldest  inhabitant  —  for 
they  had  an  old  gentleman  of  this  description 
in  Boostoon  —  as  far  back  as  he  could  remem- 
ber, and  tradition  carried  the  rccoid  even  far- 
ther back,  the  skookools  were  regarded  by  the 
people  as  very  beneficent  institutions,  and  well 
worth  all  the  labor  and  expense  that  had  been 
bestowed  upon  them.  The  chief  dignitaries  of 
the  nation  and  of  the  municipality  declared 
that  the  skookools  were  a  blessing  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  that  they  were  the  corner-stone  of  free- 
dom; that  the  State  could  not  exist  without 
them  ;  that  they  made  Boostoon  the  grand  cen- 
tre of  the  central,  flowery  nation,  and  even  the 
hub  of  the  universe.  And  all  the  people  cried 
out  with  one  voice,  *•  That's  so  ! " 

Of  course,  with  these  views,  the  people  cher- 
ished an  afiectionate  regard  for  the  skookools, 
and  preserved  a  lively  interest  in  their  prospe- 
rity and  perpetuity.  They  begrudged  no  mo- 
ney spent  for  them  ;  appointed  their  best  and 
truest  men  to  watch  over  them  ;  and  would 
have  given  up  all  the  luxuries  and  some  of  the 
comforts  of  life  rather  than  have  any  harm 
come  to  them.  And  the  treasure  spent,  the 
faithful  guardians  appointed,  and  the  unselfish 
spirit  manifested,  brought  forth  their  legitimate 
fruits.  These  institutions  of  learning  continu- 
ed to  improve,  and  everybody  believed  they 
were  doing  a  great  and  good  work,  not  only  for 
Boostoon,  but  for  the  nation,  and  even  for  the 
whole  world. 

But  suddenly  a  cry  of  terror  and  anguish 
went  through  the  city,  and  even  swept  over  the 
whole  nation.  There  was  sighing  and  wailing, 
and  *<llachcl  weeping  for  her  children,  and 
would  not  be  comforted  because  they  were 
not."  An  awful  discovery  had  been  made,  and 
the  blood  of  the  people  was  curdled  with  hor- 
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Tor.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  skookoolB 
were  great  butcher- shops,  wliero  innocent  child- 
ren were  relentlessly  murdered.  Fathers  groan- 
ed, and  mothers  wept,  aiMl  there  was  no  peace 
in  all  the  land,  for  the  horrid  skookools  were 
nothing  but  great  slaughter-houses,  and  little 
men  and  little  maidens  without  number  were 
sacrificed  every  year ;  and  those  that  were  not 
butchered  outright,  were  only  left  to  suffer  the 
pangs  of  a  lingering  death  which  would  sooner 
or  later  overtake  all  of  them. 

The  foofoo9  —  schoolmasters,  is  the  nearest 
rendering  of  the  word  which  the  English  lan- 
guage affords  —  the  foofoos  were  declared  to  be 
butchers,  tyrants,  monsters,  ghouls,  cannibals, 
who  had  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  rising 
generation,  apparently  intending  to  depopulate 
Boostoon  in  the  run  of  a  single  generation. 
There  were  patriots  who  loved  their  country 
enough  to  sound  the  alarm,  and  in  the  newspa- 
pers and  magazines,  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the 
rostrum,  they  depicted  in  glowing  colors  the 
horrors  of  the  skookools,  and  the  barbarity  of 
the  foofooa.  It  is  true,  they  could  not  point  to 
a  single  instance  in  which  a  life  had  been  sac- 
rificed in  the  skookools ;  but  this  did  not  make 
much  difference,  for  if  there  had  not  been  there 
would  be,  which  was  just  the  same  thing.  At 
any  rate  there  was  cause  for  alarm,  and  they 
called  upon  the  funifunu — no  corresponding 
word  in  our  language  —  to  restrain  the  foofoos, 
and  correct  the  abuses  in  the  skookools  which 
promised  to  bring  about  such  an  awful  loss  of 
life  and  health. 

The  tremendous  outcry  induced  the  fumfums 
to  investigate  the  matter ;  and  whatever  views 
they  individually  entertained  on  the  subject, 
they  commenced  the  inquest  with  a  zeal  and 
sternness  which  made  the  foofoos  tremble, — 
or,  if  they  did  not  tremble,  they  ought  to  have 
trembled.  Among  the  fiimfums  was  one  with 
a  prodigious  long  head,  who,  it  was  generally 
believed,  could  see  through  a  millstone,  if  there 
was  a  hole  in  it ;  and  he  was  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  investigation.  The  name  of  this  grand 
inquisitor  was  Ching-too-fum  —  an  expressive 
appellative,  which  meant  that  he  knew  a  thing 
or  two. 

Ching-too-fum,  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance and  the  responsibility  of  the  duty  devolv- 
ed upon  him,  spent  three  days  and  three  nights 
without  eating  or  sleeping,  in  order  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  work.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
he  sent  out  circulars  to  the  people  generally, 
and  to  the  physicians  particularly,  demanding 


to  know  who  had  been  injured  in  body  or  mind 
by  the  fearful  practices  of  the  foofoos.  The 
physicians  did  not  know  any  thing  about  the 
matter ;  but  from  the  people  came  up  ten  re- 
plies, wherein  it  was  alleged  that  as  many 
young  1  artars  had  been  injured  by  over-exer- 
tion, which  exertion  was  necessary  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  pestilent 
foofoos. 

The  grand  irquisitor,  Ching-too-fum,  was  a 
man  of  few  words,  notwithstanding  the  length 
of  his  name,  and  he  immediately  summoned  the 
juvenile  Boostoonese,  with  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  into  his  presence.  The  first  of  the 
embryo  martyrs  was  a  fat  and  chunky  little 
fellow,  and  the  commissioner  called  upon  Ma 
father  to  state  his  case. 

*<Most  magnificent  Ching-too-fum,  my  son 
rose  from  his  couch  the  other  night  in  his  sleep, 
and  perambulated  my  humble  abode,  repeating 
in  audible  tones,  to  the  horror  of  his  mother 
and  myself — the  multiplication  table!"  re- 
plied the  sire  of  the  chunky  son. 

'*  The  abominable  multiplication  table  !  '* 
added  the  matron,  his  helpmate. 

*•  What  had  the  youth  for  his  supper  ?"  de- 
manded the  inquisitor. 

<•  Nothing,  sage  Ching-too-fdm,  but  a  hemi- 
sphere of  mince-pie,  which  the  boy  is  very  fond 
of,  though  his  mother  has  often  tried  to  con- 
vince him  that  it  is  not  promotive  of  digestion, 
and  is  suggestive  of  nightmare." 

«  Begone  !  Summon  the  next,"  said  Ching- 
too-fum,  with  an  appearance  of  disgust  upon 
his  noble  features. 

The  second  martyr  to  the  skookools  and  the 
foofoos  was  a  delicate  young  lady  of  fifteen. 
Nature  had  bestowed  so  many  charms  upon  her 
face  and  form,  and  imparted  so  mnch  of  win- 
ning grace  to  her  motions,  that  even  the  sage 
Ching-too-fum  smiled  as  she  stepped  into  his 
august  presence. 

•*  Worshipful  Ching-too-fum,"  said  the  fond 
mother,  whose  tongue  was  longer  and  smoother 
than  that  of  her  husband,  <•  my  daughter  ia 
sorely  vexed  and  grievously  tormented  by  the 
demons  of  skookools  and  foofoos.  Day  by 
day,  she  waxes  thinner  and  thinner,  and  paler 
and  paler,  and  I  verily  believe  the  skookools 
and  the  foofoos  will  kill  her."  And  the  mother 
wept  in  bitterness  of  spirit. 

(*  Weep  no  more,  woeful  mother,"  sighed 
the  sage,  moved  with  pity  by  the  woman's 
tears,     •<  Your  daughter  ia  fair  to  look  upoa» 
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and  I  doubt  not  hath  many  friends.  Where 
was  your  daughter  last  night } " 

<<At  home,  studying  her  lessons  till  seTen 
o'clock," 

"  And  then  —  " 

"She  went  to  a  party,  and  came  homo  at 
twelve." 

"  What  did  she  eat  there?" 

<*  Lobster  salad,  scolloped  oysters,  ice  cream, 
Koman  punch,  blanc-mange,  Madeira  jelly, 
cake,  and  confects." 

"  Where  was  she  the  night  before  last  ? " 

"  At  the  theatre." 

"  And  the  night  before  ?  " 

"  At  a  concert." 

«  And  the  night  before  ? " 

•*  At  Gilmore's  monster  ball ;  but  she  went 
home  at  two  o'clock  in  the  mommg." 

«  And  the  night  before  ? " 

« It  was  Sunday,  sage  Ching-too-fum,  and 
she  only  went  to  the  Oratorio." 

*<  Mistaken  mother  !  "  exclaimed  the  aston- 
ished sage.  **  Dare  you  charge  the  skookools 
and  the  foofoos  with  the  consequences  of  your 
own  folly  ?  The  evil  spirit  of  which  your 
daughter  is  possessed  is  the  demon  of  the  mid- 
night theatre  and  morning  ball !  Go  and  sin 
no  more." 

It  was  shown  that  the  third  martyr,  a  miss 
of  sixteen,  studied  her  lesson  an  hour  every 
evehing. 

•«  What  does  she  do  then  ? " 

•*  She  reads,  great  Ching-too-fum,  till  mid- 
night," replied  the  mother. 

••  What  does  she  read  ? " 

"  The  New  York  Ledger,  or  the  «  Library  of 
Bomance.'  She  is  very  fond  of  reading,  and 
has  devoured  the  contents  of  all  the  novels  in 
seven  circulating  libraries.  She  has  fine  talents, 
and  will  one  day  become  an  authoress,  if  the 
skookools  and  the  foofoos  don't  kill  her ;  for 
•he  has  already  written  a  tale  in  ten  chapters, 
called  « The  Disappointed  Damsel :  or.  The 
Red  Dragon  of  the  Cow  House.  If  you  please, 
worshipful  Ching-too-fum,  I  will  give  you  the 
leading  incidents  of  the  story,  which  are  —  " 

*'  Silence,  woman  !  "  thundered  the  inquisi- 
tor. <*  Bum  her  novels,  and  send  her  to  bed 
at  nine  o'clock  \  " 

The  fourth  martyr  was  declared  to  be  wast- 
ing herself,  inch  by  inch,  in  ineffectual  strug- 
gles to  keep  up  with  her  class. 

«'  Send  for  her  ioofoo,"  said  the  sage  ;  and 
the  foofoo  came. 

•<  Worm  of  the  earth !  dare  you  sacrifice  the 


health  and  life  of  this  tender  maiden  by  impos- 
ing unseemly  tasks  upon  her  ? "  demanded  the 
great  inquisitor.  Why  didn't  you  send  her 
down  into  the  next  class  ?  *' 

«*  May  it  please  your  excellency,  most  mag- 
nificent Ching-too'fum,  I  would  fain  have  done 
so,  but  her  maternal  parent  threatened  me  with 
a  thousand  ills,  if  I  presumed  to  degrade  the 
child  of  her  love,"  replied  the  terrified  foofoo. 
**  I  reasoned  with  mother,  and  I  reasoned  with 
daughter.  I  assured  them  it  was  no  disgrace ; 
but  neither  would  consent." 

**  Is  this  so  ? "  asked  the  sage. 

« I  would  have  him  know  that  my  daughter 
is  as  good  as  any  body  else's  daughter,  and  that 
he  can't  put  her  down,"  angrily  replied  the 
mother  —  one  of  the  genus  viraffo,  sometimes 
seen  in  our  own  happy  land. 

**  Enough,  woman  ? " 

And  so  the  wise  Ching-too-fum  proceeded  to 
dispose  of  all  the  martyrs.  The  fifth  ate  late 
suppers  and  slept  in  an  unventilated  room, 
heated  by  a  villanous  contrivance  of  the  arch 
enemy  of  the  physical  man ;  the  sixth  had  a 
hereditary  disease ;  the  seventh  —  a  boy  in  tha 
high  skookool,  smoked  three  cigars  a  day,  took 
a  **  stew  "  at  ten,  P.  M.,  and  was  too  lazy  to 
play ;  the  case  of  the  eighth  could  not  be  re- 
ported ;  and  the  ninth  and  tenth  were  really 
martyrs,  but  in  both  instances  the  foofoos  had 
informed  their  parents  that  they  were  injuring 
themselves,  and  had  recommended  a  vacation. 

Ching-too-fum  reported  the  result  of  his  in- 
vestigations to  the  fumfums,  and  when  the  peo- 
ple read  it  they  were  reasonable  enough  to  be 
satisfied.  But  the  great  sage  was  not  content 
to  let  his  labors  end  here  ;  for  the  fact  that  the 
parents  paid  but  little  or  no  attention  to  the 
health  of  their  children  was  painfully  apparent 
to  him,  and  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
subject  for  gratuitous  distribution.  And  so  the 
excitement  entirely  subsided,  and  Boostoon  was 
again  at  peace. 


Anecdotb  of  P&of.  Aoassiz.-^  The  Professor 
had  declined  to  deliver  a  lecture  before  some  ly- 
ceum,  or  public  society,  on  account  of  the  inroads 
which  previous  lectures  given  by  him  had  mada 
upon  his  studies  and  habits  of  thought.  The  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  deputed  to  invite  him,  con- 
tinued to  press  the  invitation,  assuring  him  that 
the  society  were  ready  to  pay  him  liberally  for  Ills 
services.  **  That  is  no  inducement  to  me,"  replied 
Agassis ;  **  I  can  not  afford  to  waste  my  time  in 
making  money.' 
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School  Children. 

BY  BAHAH  SHEXLT  CLEXMEB. 

Past  my  window,  cloud  or  sbine, 
i>aily  patter  little  feet. 
Through  the  rain  or  wind  or  sleet, 
On  the  cold  and  icy  street, 
Patter  doUy  little  feet. 

First  I  heard  them  In  thesprin/j^. 
When  the  golden  yestnred  honrs 
Brought  the  first  young  straying  flowers 
From  the  southland's  fadeless  howers, 
To  this  wintry  realm  of  ours. 

8ome  were  rough  and  brown  and  bare. 
Some  were  dressed  with  nicest  care, 
Some  were  merry,  chubby,  fkir, 
Some  were  slow  and  scarred  and  spare, 
Taught  too  soon  life's  toil  to  share. 

But  these  varied  little  feet 
Patter  up  the  eelf  same  street, 
Knnning  oft  along  the  edge, 
On  the  green  turf  by  the  hedge; 
So  to  feel  the  soft  caress 
Of  the  violets  they  press ; 
But  the  violets  I  weet, 
Tenderest  to  scarred  feet. 
Unlike  thoughtless  human  love. 
Soothing  least  what  needs  its  love. 

Every  mom  I  listen  now 
For  the  sound  of  little  feet, 
'Neath  my  window  In  the  street, 
And  I  wish  to  be  a  child, 
With  heart  fi^ee  as  tresses  wild. 
From  the  world's  restraint  and  rule. 
Hurrying  to  the  village  school. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
First  Iioasons. 


Tbaohess  in  primary  schools  sometimes  desire 
a  knowledge  of  seyeral  methods  of  teaching  lit- 
tle ones  the  alphabet.  Any  mode  is  effective 
which  awakens  the  intellect. 

As  simple  and  unique  in  form,  as  easy  of 
pronunciation,  may  not  the  letter  o  be  presented 
the  first  to  the  eye  of  the  child-pupil  ?  I  is 
second  in  the  same  respects  ;  next,  perhaps,  is  s, 
and  next  x. 

When  the  learner  becomes  familiar  with  these 
four  characters,  he  has  secured  so  many  out  of 
the  chaos  of  strange  forms,  o,  i,  s,  x. 

The  name  of  a  certain  beast  of  burden,  a  ser- 
rant  to  the  ancient  Jews,  familiar  to  observant 
children,  consists  of  two  of  the  letters  already 
known,  —  ox.  Each  child  may  have  noticed, 
with  somewhat  of  fear  mingled  with  wonder, 
th$  large  limbs  and  swaying  horns  of  oxen  la- 
boring in  the  streets  or  feeding  in  pastures. 
.Jiany  strange  associations,  too,  has  be  concern- 


ing that  gentler  animal  yclept  a  c  o  w .  Almost 
any  little  child  is  glad  to  see  the  name  of  o  x  or 
cow  spelled  in  great  white  letters  on  the  black- 
board ;  b  prefixed  to  the  word  o  x ,  straight- 
way changes  it  to  box;  x  changed  to  y,  meta* 
morphoses  the  word  into  boy. 

Now  may  little  fingers  grasp  slate  and  pencil, 
little  hands  be  guided  to  make  o*s  and  8*s  and 
i's  and  x's.  Little  eyes  may  search  the  pages 
of  a  book  for  a  *round  o,'  a  'straight  i,'  a  'crook- 
ed s.'  The  class  at  the  board,  teacher  and  pu- 
pil, might  strive  to  excel  in  making  all  sizes  of 
the  half  dozen  letters  learned  —  of  shapes  there 
will  be  endless  variety. 

And  then  comes  a  long  step  for  little  ones. 
Four  words,  is,  on,  in,  the,  are  unmean- 
ing symbols  to  them.  But  afterwards  might 
follow  cat,  and  house,  and  barn. 

Now,  provided  all  these  hints  arc  well  prac- 
ticed, what  has  been  learned  ? 

o,  i,  s,  X,  —  ox  —  cow  —  box  —  boy  —  is  — 
in  —  on  —  the  —  cat  —  house  —  barn. 

An  ingenious  teacher  may  already  anticipate 
an  exercise  in  sentence-making,  full  of  intel- 
lectual delight  to  children,  by  the  permutation 
and  occasional  changing  of  these  simple  words, 

the  ox  is  in  the  bam.      is  the  ox  in  the  house  ? 
the  cat  is  on  the  mat.      the  boy  is  on  the  box. 
the  cow  is  in  the  barn,    the  box  is  in  the  barn. 

Perfection  resides  in  no  plan.  Is  not  any  de- 
sign entitled  to  notice  and  thought  which,  in 
lessons  so  few  and  so  easy,  and  withal,  emi- 
nently practicable,  renders  familiar  more  than 
one-half  of  our  alphabet,  and  makes  that  exer- 
cise a  delight  which  is  too  often  mere  mechani- 
cal drudgery  ?  j.  w.  o. 


Bug.  —  This  word  is  of  Celtic  origin,  and  is 
supposed  by  Dr.  Webster  to  be  used  as  a  de- 
rivative from  two  different  roots,  one  of  which 
means  small,  and  the  other  an  object  of  terror  : 
just  as  the  word  lie  represents  two  very  differ- 
ent roots,  with  different  meanings.  From  the 
latter  meaning  of  bug  we  have  its  use  by  Shak- 
spearc  (Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  /.,  Scene  it,), 
« Tush !  tush  !  fright  boys  with  bugs."  In 
Matthew's  Bible,  a.  d.  1537,  the  passage  trans- 
lated in  our  modern  version,  *<  thou  shalt  not 
be  afraid  of  the  terror  by  night,"  (Psalms  xci. : 
5)  was  rendered,  <*  thou  shall  not  nede  to  be 
afraide  of  any  bugs  by  night."  And  from  this 
meaning  we  have  the  words  bugbear,  bugaboo^ 
(not  in  Webster,  but  some  times  in  current  lite- 
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rature,  and  to  be  found  in  HaUitoeUt  and  in 
Rogefa  Thesaurus),  and  bujger,  a  word  not  in 
the  Tocabulary,  but  which  may  be  heard  among 
children,  the  u  being  sounded  like  «#  in  full. 
The  word  bug  was  not  applied  to  a  well-known 
•terror  of  the  night'  till  after  the  middle  of 
the  seTcnteenth  century :  it  was  before  called 
the  wall-louse.  It  is  called  the  chinch-bug, 
^that  is,  cA»iA;-bug),  from  its  dwelling  in  chinks 
or  crevices.  We  have  seen  it  stated  that  this 
creature  was  not  known  in  England  before  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  that,  like  the  rat«  it  is 
a  nuisance  that  came  from  the  East.  —  lUinois 
Teacher, 


Fur  the  ScboolmaBter. 
Individuality. 


One  of  the  prominent  characteristfcs  of  the 
present  age  is  the  division  of  labor,  which  is 
seen  in  every  department  of  life.  The  time 
was  when  a  wife  or  mother  carded  and  spun  the 
wool,  wove  the  cloth  and  made  the  garments 
for  her  family's  winter  wardrobe.  Now  a  sin- 
gle manufactory,  employing  a  hundred  hands, 
makes  the  cloth,  and  a  hundred  tailors  the  gar- 
ments for  ten  thousand  people.  One  class  of 
men  card  the  wool,  another  class  spin  the 
warp,  a  third  the  woof,  and  a  fourth  attend 


the  loom.    In  the  olden  time  a  journeyman  car- 
penter must  be  able  to  do  all  kinds  of  workLystem.      They  are  patent  to  every  obfcrver. 


bers,  another  counterfeiters,  and,  worst  of  all, 
another  rumsellers.  Br.  A.  is  a  phraician  of 
the  eye,  Dr.  B.  of  the  ear,  Dr.  P.  of  the  hair, 
and  Dr.  D.,  of  the  feet ;  Dr.  S.,  cures  rheuma- 
tism, Dr.  T.,  the  gout,  Dr.  W.,  fever,  and  Dr. 
Z.  is  "death  on  the  measles."  Rev.  Mr.  March 
preaches  to  sailors,  Kev.  Mr.  May  to  soldiers, 
Dr.  Trip  to  the  bankers.  Dr.  Sage  to  the  aged, 
Mr.  Smooth  to  young  men,  and  Dr.  South  to 
cotton  brokers. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  in  the  midst 
of  such  a  system  of  things,  the  school  teacher 
should  stand  an  exception  to  this  general  rule 
of  divisfiion  of  labor.  We  have  teachers  of 
primary  schools,  of  intermediate  schools,  of 
grammar  schools,  of » high  schools;  wo  have 
teachers  of  arithmetic,  of  writing,  of  draw- 
ing, of  French,  and  so  of  each  branch. 

The  pupils  are  put  in  the  class  and  then  all 
goes  on  regularly,  until  they  come  out  finished 
scholars* 

With  the  old  master  each  pupil  •*  cyphered 
through  DaboU."  There  were  no  classes  in 
arithmetic.  Now  all  the  pupils  are  arranged  in 
classes  and  grades.  The  lesson  is  assigned  and 
the  class  recites.  When  a  class  has  passed 
through  the  book,  or  over  so  many  pages  its  mem- 
bers are  prom^jted  to  the  next  grade. 

We  need  not  use  a  single  sentence  to  demon- 
strate the  advantages  of  this  plan  over  the  old 


which  can  be  performed  by  plane,  saw  and  ham- 
mer. Now  one  man  makes  the  window  sash, 
another  the  frame,  a  third  the  door ;  one  pnts 
on  clapboards,,  another  shingles ;  one  lays  th^ 
floor,  another  hangs  the  door,  and  each  man 
performs  only  one  particular  kind  of  work  from 
year  to  year.  The  blacksmith  formerly  made 
hoes,  shovels  and  nails,  at  the  same  forge  at 
which  he  set  a  shoe  upon  Dobbin  or  old  Gray. 
Now  the  shovels  of  the  nation  are  manufac- 
tured by  a  few  hundred  men  in  a  few  Yankee 
establishments ;  nails  are  made  by  machinery 
faster  than  forty  men  and  seventeen  boys  can 
count ;  and  the  village  vulcan  sets  shoes  upon 
the  horses'  hoofs  from  mom  till  night. 

Nor  has  this  system  of  division  of  labor  been 
confined  to  the  departments  of  mechanics  and 
manufactures.  It  is  seen  in  every  business  of 
life.  The  professions  furnish  the  same  picture. 
One  lawyer  attends  only  to  cases  relating  to 
patent  rights ;  another  spends  his  life  in  inves- 
tigating ** rubber  cases;"  while  a  third  is  a 
"  conveyancer  "  of  property.  One  defends  at 
the  bar,  men  accused  of  murder,  another  rob- 


They  are  as  manifest  as  the  sun  at  noonday. 
We  would  scout  the  idea  of  returning  to  the? 
old  plan.  But  there  are  two  sides  to  every  ques- 
tion. There  is  no  gieat  good  anywhere  but  has 
its  attendant  evil — may  there  not  then  be  some 
evils  connected  with  this  arrangement  of  our 
schools  and  this  class  plan  of  teaching,  which 
should  be  guarded  against  ? 

In  our  Urge  towns  and  citiss,  where  this  sys- 
tem of  graded  schools  is  seen  in  its  perfection, 
we  have  a  course  of  study  prescribed,  a  routine 
for  the  schools,  a  curriculum  to  be  passed 
through.  Each  scholar  must  do  so  much  in  such 
a  time,  and  no  more.  The  pupil  must  come  up 
to  the  mark  and  the  teacher  must  not  go  be* 
yond  it.  Now  is  not  this  system  liable  to  abuse? 
May  it  not  become  a  treadmill  process }  Is  not 
the  scholar  compelled  to  be  too  much  a  ma- 
chine }  Will  you  develop  mind  as  you  make 
nails }  Will  you  compel  the  brain  to  operate  by 
clockwork  ? 

If  the  classification  be  too  rigid,  is  it  not  real- 
ly a  Procrustean  process  ?  Must  you  not  nec- 
essarily cut  off  from  the  amount   which  one 
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boy  might  do,  and  add  what  can  never  be  pro- 
perly performed  by  another?  And,  again. — 
Is  the  same  amount  of  work  in  each  study 
necessary  to  be  done  by  all  ?  Would  you  pre- 
scribe the  same  course  of  study  for  a  Newton  as 
for  a  Don  Quixote,  and  then  say  t)iat  each 
must  spend  just  so  much  time  upon  it  ?  It  is  a 
truth  acknowledged  by  all  that  nature  never 
forms  two  souls  in  the  same  mould.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  genius^  in  a  more  general  sense 
than  its  most  technical  meaning  implies*  Na- 
ture is  not  so  afraid  of  being  a(*oused  of  par- 
tiality as  to  bestow  precisely  the  same  gifts  up- 
on all. 

Paul  says  we  have  «  gifts  differing  according 
to  the  grace  that  is  given." 

The  Roman  expressed  it : 

Poeta  ruucitur,  non  fit. 
We  must  regard  th£  idiosyncrasies  of  our  pu- 
pils. While  a  check  should  be  placed  upon  the 
roving  habits  and  dispositions  of  a  scholar,  his 
good  qualities — and  every  child  has  them — 
must  be  cultivated  and  developed.  Nearly  all 
the  great  men  of  the  world  have  early  display- 
ed a  fondness  for  those  pursuits  in  which  they 
afterwards  excelled.  The  celebrated  William 
Gifford,  a  distinguished  literary  Englishman  of 
the  last  century,  was  in  youth  bound  as  an  ap- 
prentice to  a  shoemaker.  He  says  of  himself : 
•«  As  I  hated  my  new  profession  with  a  perfect 
hatred,  I  made  no  progress  in  it,  and  was  con- 
sequently little  regarded  in  the  family,  of  which 
I  sank  by  degrees  into  the  common  drudge." 
It  was  only  after  a  series  of  singular  providen- 
tial circumstances  that  he  was  able  to  go  on 
with  his  favorite  studies,  which  mad*:  him  one 
of  the  most  noted  literary  men  of  his  time. 
Where  there  is  one  William  Gifford,  who  mc- 
ceeds  under  aU  his  difficulties  arising  from  this 
attempt  to  put  him  to  what  he  does  not  like  and 
has  determined  not  to  like,  there  are  hundreds 
who  are  ruined  by  the  same  course.  Benjamin 
West  drew  and  painted  at  the  age  of  six.  With 
paints  made  of  «  charcoal  and  chalk  mixed  with 
the  juice  of  berries  "  he  painted  portraits  at  the 
age  of  nine.  What  would  have  been  the  result 
if  his  early  teachers  had  stifled  rather  than  fed 
this  taste  of  his  ?  Nathaniel  Bow  ditch,  Eli 
Whitney, Sir  Humphrey  Davy, Benjamin  Frank- 
lin and  a  host  of  others,  whose  names  it  would 
be  as  easy  to  mention,  were  noted  in  their  youth 
for  those  characteristics  which  distinguished 
them  during  their  subsequent  lives. 

Tliere  is  no  good  without  its  attendant  evil. 
The  danger  of  this  rigid  clatsiflcation  is,  that 


all  individuality  will  be  crushed  out  of  the  pu- 
pils, and  they  be  turned  into  mere  automatons. 
Every  teacher  should  cultivate  the  individuali* 
ty  of  his  pupils.  While  he  secures  aU  possi- 
ble benefit  from  a  proper  classification,  he  should 
be  careful  not  to  endeavor  to  form  all  in  the 
same  mould,  but,  mindful  of  the  differenoea  of 
intellect,  genius,  and  taste  with  which  the  Crea- 
tor has  marked  their  minds,  he  should  cultivate, 
train,  and  direct  the  powers  with  which  each  ia 
endowed.  u. 


For  the  SohoohiiMter. 
"  Thank  Heaven  We  Have  Enough  to  Do." 

BT  ANNIE  BLIZABBTU. 

THA.NK  HiAVSN,  we  hare  enough  to  do, 

It  is  the  blessing  of  our  life, 
And  while  we  to  each  task  are  true. 

We  may  not  fear  the  world's  fierce  strife ; 
Oh,  nought  can  bind  the  restless  soul. 

And  keep  it  in  the  onward  wsy. 
Beyond  which  lies  the  heavenly  goal. 

Like  duties  well  performed  each  day. 

Thank  Heaven  for  work,  nor  should  we  shun, 

Each,  his  appointed  task  to  do  ; 
There's  time  enough  when  that  is  done 

To  bind  some  wayside  garlands  too ; 
Flewers  ever  spring  along  life's  way, 

Gemming  with  light  the  dew-clad  morn, 
With  buds  of  hope  we  twine  each  day. 

And  their  bright  hues  oar  life  adorn. 

But  not  alone  by  breath  of  flowers 

Should  life's  frail  bark  be  hastened  on, 
Oft  in  the  sunny  summer  hours 

The  sudden  storm  comes  rushiag  down ; 
Then  tarry  not,  but  onward  haste, 

Nor  stop  for  each  enchanting  view. 
We  may  not  merely  pleasures  taste, 

ThauK  Heaven,  we've  something  more  to  do. 

The  midnight  lamp  and  noonday  sun 

Alike  write  o'er  an  ample  page. 
Recording  mighty  labors  done, 

Where  mind  and  hand  alike  engage ; 
Though  varied  be  each  task  by  name. 

Still  to  our  own  be  ever  true, 
One  voice  approving  all  will  claim, 

Thank  Heaven,  we  have  enough  to  do. 

When  from  lost  Eden's  happy  bowers 

The  earth  received  the  exiled  pair, 
And  bound  her  thorns  amid  the  flowers, 

And  spread  the  desert  for  their  care. 
Then  labor  came,  and  bathed  each  brow, 

And  told  their  weak  hands  what  to  do, 
Recalling  oft  their  broken  vow, 

And  finding  hidden  blessings  too. 
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TU  labor  cuts  the  nigged  gem, 

And  bids  iU  starry  splendors  shine^ 
£lse  were  its  brightness  ever  dim. 

And  hidden  in  the  deep,  dark  mine ; 
B*en  thus  the  raind  hath  gems  of  light 

That  in  its  distant  chambers  sleep, 
Their  radiance  but  for  labor's  might. 

Would  ever  there  in  darkness  keep. 

Life  teems  with  busy  harvest  fields 

Along  its  dark  uncertain  ways, 
Each  one  its  promised  treasure  yields. 

And  each  its  meed  for  labor  pays ; 
Some  toil  in  depths,  some  seek  the  plain. 

The  mountain's  lofty  height,  a  few, 
Bot  rums  have  labored  all  in  Tain ; 

Thank  Heaven,  we've  work  enough  to  do. 
Ilarch  22d,  1860. 


Lord  Brougham's  Advioe  in  regard  to  the 
SSducation  of  Iiord  Maoaiilay. 

In  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord) 
Brougham,  in  March,  1823,  to  Zachary  Macau- 
lay,  Esq.,  father  to  the  great  Historian,  he  gives 
the  following  admirable  advice  which  is  no  less 
appropriate  now  in  the  education  of  young 
men,  than  it  was  in  the  case  of  Lord  Macaalay. 
Lord  Brongbam  says, — •«  My  principal  object 
in  writing  to  you  is  to  offer  you  some  sugges- 
tions, in  consequence  of  some  conversation  I 
hftTe  just  had  with  Lord  Orey,  who  has  spoken 
of  your  son  (at  Cambridge)  iu  terms  of  the 
greatest  praise.  He  takes  his  account  from  his 
son ;  but  irom  aU  I  know,  and  have  learnt  in 
other  quarters,  I  doubt  not  that  his  judgment 
is  well  formed.  Now  you,  of  course,  destine 
him  for  the  bar,  and,  assuming  that  this,  and 
the  public  object  incidental  to  it,  are  in  his 
views,  I  would  fain  impress  upon  you  (and 
through  you,  for  him,)  a  truth  or  two  which 
experience  has  made  me  aware  of,  and  which  I 
would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  earlier  in  life  from  the  experi- 
ence of  others. 

**  First,  that  the  foundation  of  all  excellence 
Is  to  be  laid  in  early  application  to  general 
knowledge  is  clear ;  that  he  Is  already  aware  of ; 
and  equally  so  it  is  (of  which  he  may  be  not  so 
well  aware)  that  professional  eminence  can  only 
be  attained  by  entering  betimes  into  the  lowest 
drudgery,  the  most  repulsive  labors  ot  the  pro- 
fession ;  even  a  year  in  an  attorney's  office,  as 
law  is  now  practiced,  I  should  not  hold  too 
severe  a  task,  or  too  high  a  price  to  pay,  for  the 
benefit  it  must  surely  lead  to ;  but  at  all  events 
the  life  of  the  special  pleader*  I  am  quite  con- 


vinced, is  the  thing  before  being  called  to  the 
bar.  A  young  man  whose  mind  has  once  been 
well  imbued  with  general  learning,  and  has  ac- 
quired classical  propensities,  will  never  sink  in- 
to a  mere  drudge.  He  will  always  save  himself 
harmless  from  the  dull  atmosphere  he  must  live 
and  work  in,  and  the  sooner  he  will  emerge  from 
it,  and  arrive  at  eminence.  But  what  I  wish  to 
inculcate  especially,  with  a  view  to  the  great 
talent  for  public  speaking  which  your  son  hap- 
pily possesses,  is  that  he  ehould  cultivate  that 
talent  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  reach  the 
height  of  the  art,  and  I  wish  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  two  points.  I  speak  on  this  subject  with 
the  authority  both  of  experience  and  observa- 
tion ;  I  have  made  it  very  much  my  study  in 
theory ;  have  written  a  great  deal  upon  it  which 
may  never  see  the  light,  and  something  which 
has  been  published ;  have  meditated  much  and 
conversed  much  on  it  with  famous  men  ;  have 
had  some  little  practical  experience  in  it,  but 
have  prepared  for  much  more  than  I  ever  tried, 
by  a  variety  of  laborious  methods,  reading, 
writing,  much  translation,  composing  in  foreign 
languages,  &c.,  and  I  have  lived  in  times  when 
there  were  great  orators  among  us  ;  therefore,  I 
reckon  my  opinion  worth  listening  to,  and  the 
rather,  because  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in 
it  myself,  and  should  have  saved  a  world  of 
trouble  and  much  time,  had  I  started  with  a 
conviction  of  its  truth. 

«  1.  The  first  point  is  this,— the  beginning  of 
the  art  is  to  acquire  a  habit  of  easy  speaking ; 
and,  in  whatever  way  this  can  be  had  (which 
individual  inclination  or  accident  will  generally 
direct,  and  may  safely  be  allowed  to  do  so,)  it 
must  be  had.  Now  I  differ  from  all  other  doc- 
tors of  rhetoric  in  this, — I  tay,  let  him  first 
learn  to  speak  easily  and  fluently,  as  well  and  as 
sensibly  as  he  can,  no  doubt,  but  at  any  rate  let 
him  leamto  speak.  This  is  to  eloquence,  or 
good  public  speaking,  what  the  being  able  to 
talk  in  a  child  is  to  correct  grammatical  speech. 
It  is  the  requisite  foundation,  and  on  it  you  muf  t 
build.  Moreover  it  can  only  be  acquired  young, 
therefore  let  it  by  all  means,  and  at  any  sacrifice, 
be  got  hold  of  forthwith.  But  in  acquiring 
it,  every  sort  of  slovenly  error  will  also  be  ac- 
quired. It  must  be  got  by  a  habit  of  easy  writ- 
ing (which,  as  Wyndham  said,  proved  hard 
reading ;)  by  a  custom  of  talking  much  in  com- 
pany ;  by  speaking  in  debating  societies,  with 
little  attention  to  rule,  and  more  love  of  saying 
something  at  any  rate,  than  of  saying  anything 
welL    I  can  even  suppose  that  more  attention 
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U  paid  to  the  matter  in  such  discussions  thnn  in 
the  manner  of  saying  it ;  yet  still  to  say  it  easily, 
ad  UbUunif  to  be  able  to  say  what  you  choose, 
and  what  you  have  to  say, — this  is  the  first  re- 
quisite, to  acquire  which  everything  else  must 
for  the  present  be  sacriticeld. 

••  2.  The  next  step  is  the  grand  one, — to  con- 
Tcrt  this  style  of  easy  speaking  into  chaste  elo- 
quence. And  here  there  is  but  one  rule.  I  do 
earnest!}  entreat  your  son  to  set  daily  and  night- 
ly before  him  the  Greek  models.  First  of  all 
he  may  look  at  the  best  modern  speeches  (as  he 
probably  has  already ;)  Burke's  best  composi- 
tions, as  the  Tfiought8  on  the  Cause  of  Present 
Discontents ;  speech  *  On  the  American  Concil- 
iation,' and  •  On  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  Debt  ;* 
Fox's  speech  •  On  the  ,  Westminster  Scrutiny  ' 
(the  first  part  of  which  he  should  pore  over  till 
he  has  it  by  heart;)  < On  the  Russian  Arma- 
ment,' and  *  On  the  War,'  1803 ;  with  one  or  two 
of  Wyndham's  best,  and  a  very  few,  or  rather 
none,  of  Sheridan's ;  but  he  must  by  no  means 
stop  here.  If  he,  would  be  a  great  orator,  he 
must  go  at  once  to  the  fountain  head,  and  be 
familiar  with  every  one  of  the  great  orations  of 
Demosthenes.  I  take  for  granted  that  he 
knows  those  of  Cicero  by  heart ;  they  are  very 
useful,  except  perhaps  the  Milo  pro  LigarOt  and 
one  or  two  more ;  but  the  Greek  must  positive- 
ly be  the  model ;  and  merely  reading  it,  as  boys 
do,  to  know  the  language,  won't  do  at  all;  he 
must  enter  into  the  spirit  of  each  speech, 
thoroughly  know  the  positions  of  the  parties, 
follow  each  turn  of  the  argument,  and  make  the 
absolutely  perfect  and  most  chaste  and  severe 
composition  familiar  to  his  mind.  His  taste 
wUl  improve  every  time  he  reads  and  repeats  to 
himself  (for  he  should  have  the  fine  passages 
by  heart,)  and  he  will  learn  how  much  may  be 
done  by  a  skillful  use  of  a  few  words  and  a  rig- 
orous rejection  of  all  superfluities.  In  this  view 
I  hold  a  familiar  knowledge  of  Dante  to  be  next 
to  Demosthenes.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  lmi> 
tations  of  these  models  won't  do  for  our  times. 
First,  I  do  not  counsel  any  imitation,  but  only 
an  imbibing  of  the  same  spirit.  Secondly,  I 
know  from  experience  that  nothing  is  half  so 
successful  in  these  times  (bad  though  they  be) 
as  what  has  been  formed  on  the  Greek  models. 
I  use  a  very  poor  instance  in  giving  my  own  ex- 
perience, but  I  do  assure  you  that  in  both  courts 
of  law  and  Parliament,  and  even  to  mobs,  I 
have  never  made  so  much  play  (to  use  a  very 
modern  phrase)  as  when  I  was  almost  translat- 
ing from  the  Greek.    I  composed  the  perora- 


tion of  my  speech  for  the  Queen,  in  the  Lords, 
after  reading  and  repeating  Demosthenes  for  three 
or  four  weeks,  and  I  composed  it  twenty  times 
over  at  least,  and  it  ccrtainlv  succeeded  iu  a 
very  extraordinary  degree,  and  far  above  any 
merits  of  its  own.  This  leads  me  to  remark, 
that  though  speaking,  with  writing  beforehand. 
is  very  well  until  the  habil  of  easy'^peech  is  ac- 
quired, yet  after  that  he  can  never  write  too 
much ;  this  is  quite  clear.  It  is  laborious,  no 
doubt,  and  it  is  more  difficult  beyond  compari- 
son than  speaking  off-hand ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  acquire  the  habit  of  correct  diction.  But  I 
go  further,  and  say,  even  to  the  end  of  a  man's 
life  he  must  prepare  word  for  word  most  of  his 
finer  passages.  Now,  would  he  be  a  great  ora- 
tor or  no  ?  In  other  words,  would  he  have  al- 
most absolute  power  of  doing  good  to  mankind, 
in  a  free  country,  or  no  ?  So  he  wills  this,  he 
must  follow  these  rules." — Journal  of  Educa- 
tion  for  U.  C, 


For  the  Behoolmcster. 
Boys. 


SpoiiTB  are  but  obvious  indications  of  boy- 
habits.  There  are  still  too  often  unseen  by 
instructors,  a  certain  love  for  the  marvelous, 
the  fanciful  and  the  picturesque,  reverence  of 
manly  bravery,  a  passion  for  swords  and  hel- 
mets, horses,  ^nts,  and  battles,  victories,  ban- 
ners, and  triumphal  processions,  puzzles,  hiero- 
glyphics, and  hair-breadth  escapes,  panoramas, 
theaters,  and  circuses,  with  objects  of  like  char- 
acter as  the  contents  of  a  boy's  pockets  on 
fourth-of-July  days. 

Perhaps,  if  teachers  attempt  to  check  such 
tastes,  they  may  find  their  task  to  be  both  diffi- 
cult and  useless. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  the  energy  which 
some  boys  devote  in  excess  1o  play,  may  be 
rightly  directed  by  a  skillful  teacher.  This 
fact  assumes  that  that  teacher  possesses  supe- 
rior intelligence,  morality,  and  ingenuity.  Then 
his  opinion  and  advice  will  be  respected. 

In  many  cases,  that  interest  in  a  special  study 
which  teachers  are  able  to  beget  In  pupils,  is 
sufficient  to  restrain  them  from  neglecting  their 
school  duties.  Sometimes,  the  hope  of  reward 
or  the  diead  of  disgracoand  punishment  attains 
the  end.  Yet  when  a  boy's  regard  for  play  far 
exceeds  his  desire  for  mental  improvement,  such 
methods  are  of  little  effect.  No  light  considera- 
tion will  induce  such  a  boy  to  fling  away  his 
jack-knife*  to  restrain  his  feet  from  the  path  to 
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the  river  or  mill-pond,  where  he  enjoys  a  daily 
Bwim ;  to  leave  off  hunting  bird's  nests,  cast 
away  his  bat  and  ball,  and  bum  his  Robinson 
Crusoe.  It  is  only  the  excess  of  such  desires 
as  properly  directed  are  quite  harmless,  that 
causes  uneasiness  to  teachers* 

Better  a  boy  than  a  bnok-woim  at  a  boy's 
age.  The  design  is  only  restraint.  For  this, 
the  Ingenuity  of  the  teacher  must  be  tested. 
Any  mode  is  good  by  which  these  tastes  may 
have  proper  exercise  and  be  productive  of  good 
results.  It  must  depend  upon  the  character  of 
the  teacher. 

The  most  salient  point  in  the  boy's  habits, 
appears  to  be  that  of  his  reading.  A  certain 
work  of  De  Foe  tet^ms  with  the  rAarrelous  and 
picturesque,  grouped  around  examples  of  manli- 
ness and  perseverance  under  difficulties,  such 
as  all  boys  delight  to  contemplate*  It  is  need- 
less  to  commend  it  to  them.  The  work  is  as 
ubiquitous  as  Pilgrim's  Frogrms.  We  will  not 
say  it  is  as  harmless.  Yet  is  it  alike  a  repi^ 
tentative  work.  It  is  also  a  central  work,  on 
one  side  of  which  are  ranged  books  of  travel, 
adventures,  biographies,  instructive  descriptions 
in  art  and  nature ;  while  on  the  other  are  ▼apid, 
pointless  novels,  ridiculous  sea-stories,  adven- 
tures of  pirates,  lives  of  notorious  murderers. 
As  easy  as  is  the  step  to  cither  side  is  the  tran- 
sition from  one  member  of  the  set  at  books  to 
another.  For^  add  to  <*  Robinson  Crusoe,"  with 
a  litUe  less  of  compaetness  in  incident^  that  ob" 
ject  of  inquiry  among  children  —  truthfulness, 
and  all  the  necessary  elements  of  vigorous  bi- 
ogtaphy  are  there.  The  life  of  Franklin  is  less 
interesting  mainly  because  its  incidents  are  less 
closely  grouped.  Encompass  almost  any  well 
written  biography  or  history  with  an  air  of 
mystery,  caiefuily  condense  it4  narrative  and 
develop  its  descriptive  portions,  writing  good 
Knglish,  and  it  would  possess  many  of  the  es- 
sentials to  boys'  readable  books. 

It  seems  then,  not  very  difficult,  by  a  judi- 
cious oversight  of  the  reading  of  boys,  to  di- 
rect their  tastes  where  they  may  be  satisfied 
and  at  the  same  time  be  properly  developed. 
Let  the  teacher  beware  of  artificial  and  disa- 
greeable  espionage  and  of  conceited  dictation 
to  the  boy  as  to  what  he  shall  read.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  know  what  he  is  reading  and  to  place 
books  in  his  way  which  are  well  known  to 
combine  qualities  attractive  and  also  profitable 
to  him. 

So  frequent  and  cheap  are  excellent  books  by 
gdod  writers,  Xust  fitted  foi  boys,  that  it  seems 


of  little  purpose  to  mention  them.  Abbott's 
juvenile  works  are  well  known.  Especially^ 
those  journeys  of  an  intelligent  boy  into  Eu* 
tope  are  attractive.  These  works  are  repre* 
sentativo?  of  a  class  of  which  travels,  voyages 
Of  discovery,  expeditions  into  rew  lands,  are 
instances  containing  the  same  characteristics 
more  fully  developcdi 

Dr.  Todd  once  wrote  for  his  son,  then  a  boy, 
now  recently  installed  a  mini.stcr  of  the  gospel^ 
an  excellent  little  work  —  Truth  made  Simple  — 
which  is  a  key  to  stores  of  true  theological 
knowledge.  Children  old  enough  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  words  read  it  with  inter- 
est. Other  and  later  books  on  subjects  kindred 
to  each  of  the  three  classes  already  noticed 
might  be  readily  mentioned. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  mentis  at  hand  for  im- 
proving the  taste  and  restraining  the  excess  of 
boys  in  a  questionable  direction,  this  example 
of  diversion  into  literature  has  been  cited.  There 
are  certain  mechanical  pursnits  towards  which 
the  taste  of  boys  somes  leads  them.  A  good 
application  of  the  ingenuity  of  a  teacher  might 
lead  pupils  fVom  useless  games  requiring  skill 
to  some  profitable  employment,  requiring  sim- 
ilar qualities  of  mind  and  habrts.  Boyish  char- 
acteristics require  more  often  to  be  led  than  to 
be  wholly  checked^  f,  ^,  o. 


Frequency  of  Recess.  —  A  law  of  the  mus- 
cular system  requires  that  relaxation  and  con- 
traction should  alternate,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  rest  should  follow  exercise.  Ift  accord- 
ance with  this  law,  it  is  easier  to  walk  than  to 
stand ;  and  in  standing,  it  is  easier  to  change 
from  one  foot  to  another  than  to  stand  stilL 
This  explains  why  small  children  after  sitting 
a  while  in  school  become  restless.  Proper  re- 
gard for  this  organic  law  requires  that  the 
smaller  children  be  allowed  a  recess  as  often, 
at  least,  as  once  an  hour ;  and  that  all  be  al- 
lowed and  encouraged  frequently  to  change 
their  position.  —  Paop.  Mayhew. 


A  witty  boy,  writing  s  letter  to  a  school-fellow 

in  a  Well-known  academy  in  New  Btigland,  super* 

scribed  his  letter  in  the  fdllowing  way  : 

Wood 

John 

Mass. 

which  three  words  with  the  relative  position  of  the 
name  •*  John  "  —  indicate  the  boy's  whole  name  — 
the  town  and  State  where  he  studied.  To  avoid 
puzzling  the  Postmaster  this  was  enclosed  in  an- 
other envelope  and  addressed  without  the  enigma^ 
John  Underwood,  Andottr,  Man. 
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For  tho  SohoolittMter. 
Tho  Fo«t  and  the  KoMt 

Pensively  the  Poet  strayed, 

Seeking  out  some  cool  retreat, 
Tired  of  the  clang  of  trade 

And  the  sound  of  hurrying  feet* 
"  Weary  world  ! "  the  Poet  said, 

"  What  is  left  a  hard  in  thee 
Save  to  mourn  thy  virtue  fled 

And  thy  banished  purity  ?  " 

*Neath  the  ivy's  nolJome  shade 

Where  no  thing  of  beauty  grows, 
Drooping,  as  if  half  airraid. 

Grew  a  white,  half-opened  rose. 
"  Simple  flower  1  fair  virtue  blooms, 

Like  thy  pure  white  petals  here, 
In  the  midst  of  damps  and  glooms,** 

And  the  Poet  dropped  a  tear. 

In  the  rose's  deepest  heaft 

Lay  the  tear  the  Bard  had  shed  { 
Lo !  the  folded  petals  part, 

Now  it  lifts  its  drooping  head, 
Bursting  into  fuller  bloom, 

While  from  out  its  snowy  breast 
Floated  up  a  sweet  perfume 

Like' a  benison  of  rest. 

"  Blessed  flower  I "  the  Poet  crivd, 

**  Many  a  pure,  white  S9nl  I  knew, 
Painting  by  the  highway  side 

For  the  lack  of  heavenly  dew. 
Be  this  lesson  not  forgot ; 

If  the  dews  of  Love  were  given, 
Even  in  the  darkest  spot. 

Buds  would  cpen  fit  for  Heaven.** 

In  the  great  world's  dusty  mart. 

In  Ito  hurry,  in  its  strife, 
Dwelleth  many  a  Ireary  heart 

Fainting  for  the  springs  of  life. 
Happy  thou  whose  eye  can  find 

Lessons  here  to  guide  thy  youth, 
And  amid  the  sheaves  I  bind, 

Glean  the  precious  grains  of  truth. 


M.  C.  P. 


Diprompttlf 

To  OKB  Wao  8A1D  THAT  BHB  DiSLlltEX)  POETllV. 

hkUTt,  thou  lovest  high  and  holy  thought, 

And  noble  deeds.and  hopes  sublime  or  beauteous; 
Thou  lovest  charities  in  secret  wrought, 

And  all  things  pure,  and  generous,  and  duteottst 
What  then  if  these  be  dressed  In  robes  of  power, 

Triumphant  Wobds,  that  thrill  the  heart  of  man, 
Conquering  for  good  beyond  the  flitting  hour, 

Wttk  stately  march,  and  music  in  the  van  ? 

TurpBR. 


For  the  SehoolmaBter. 
A  yydt  to  tke  ••  Old  B«d  Sohool  Houie.** 

It  is  a  torrid  day  in  August.  The  distant 
hillsides  glimmer  vith  heat  and  the  locust  from 
the  lofty  tree-top  sings  his  sharpest  notes,  and 
the  butterfly  lazily  sails  away  fof  a  cool  retreat* 
The  bleating  herd,  shrinking  from  the  mercilesa 
pursuit  of  the  old  Dog- Star,  are  panting  un- 
der  the  shelter  of  rock  and  tree» 

The  old  gray  mare  is  called.  The  ftonily 
umbrella  is  chartered.  With  a  crack  of  the 
last  joke,  and  a  snap  of  the  whip,  we  say  the 
adieus,  and  set  out  for  the  country  school  **  xrrer 
the  hills  and  far  away." 

We  pass  a  small  stream,  whose  pebbled  bot* 
torn  anggests  the  possibility  of  its  being  Inhab* 
tted.  My  friend  being  piscatorily  inclined,  pro* 
poses  that  a  communication  be  opened  at  once 
with  the  occupants.  He  accordingly  sits  down 
upon  the  bank  and  «  drops  a  line."  He  gets  a 
bite,  but  it  is  at  •  the  wrong  end  of  the  rod» 
A  half  myriad  of  mosquitoes  at  once  set  upon 
him.  In  his  eagerness  to  give  battle  to  the 
blood-thirsty  crowd  he  loses  his  foot-hold.  In 
he  flounders,  like  a  shark  in  the  shoals*  His 
rod  swims  down  the  stream,  his  hat  ditto,  while 
he  leaves  a  boot  stuck  fast  in  the  qoick-sand  of 
the  bottom.  His  coat  suffers  a  rent  of  part  of 
the  skirt.  In  this  dilapidated  condition  he  ar* 
rives  at  the  vehicle,  and  with  coolness  aild  ap- 
parent good  will,  says,  "  Well,  what  booU  it 
since  there  is  sufficient  left  to  tell  the  tale." 

We  now  slowly  ascend  a  rocky  and  steep 
hill,  while  the  Day-Qod  begins  to  cast  reflec- 
tions upon  the  wardrobe  of  our  unlucky  son  of 
Walton. 

The  summit  Is  gained,  and  we  halt  in  mercy 
for  the  quadruped.  He  is  left  with  his  own  in* 
clinations,  while,  allured  by  some  delicious 
strawberries,  we  scale  a  five  rail  fence  and 
pluck  those  lip  enchanters  coolly  drooping 
amid  the  ferns.  Meanwhile  the  flies  had  con« 
spired  to  annihilate  the  fhithAil  beast  at  the 
roadside.  Becoming  alarmed  for  his  safety,  he 
was  going  toward  the  stone  wall,  and,  in  cross* 
Ing  a  deep  ditch,  the  wagon  was  upset,  yet  it 
was  truly  «» right  side  up,"  ftjr  the  right  side  was 
pointing  to  the  zenith,  while  the  left  was  fast 
in  the  mud  below. 

We  were  soon  set  to  rights,  and  the  retreat- 
ing fence-posts  showed  plainly  that  our  motion 
buffered  nothing  from  the  inverted  vehicle,  or  the 
digression  of  the  horse  from  the  main  track) 
which  was  no  worse  than  this  of  mine* 
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We  now  moTe  towards  a  small  red  building, 
in  size  about  15  x  14  *->  two  windows  only  were 
in  sight.  These,  no  doubt,  furnished  the  in- 
mates with  oxygen  as  well  as  satisfied  the  hope- 
fols  that  it  was  no  difficult  matter  for  them  to 
•«8ee  through  fractions."  This  small  edifice 
stood  on  the  highest  point  of  land  —  a  huge 
rock.  No  object  near  can  feel  the  northwest 
blast  half  so  keenly,  and  in  the  sultry  sun  not 
a  green  thing  cools  its  blistering  sides.  We 
dismount,  ar.d  while  securing  the  steed  from 
any  further  waywardness,  we  cast  now  and 
then  furtire  glances  to  what  seems  a  sort  of  art 
repository,  for  every  face  within  was  framed  in 
a  brown  sash  —  and  we  thought  the  coloring, 
in  some  instances,  well  done. 

We  pass  to  the  outer  door»  which  does  not 
swing.  It  was  leaning  lazily  against  the  parti- 
tion, somewhat  mutilated.  As  we  learned,  the 
Yery  day  that  the  boys  were  impaneled  the  old 
door  was  unpaneled.  We  make  a  slight  dis- 
tnrbance  with  our  knuckles  upon  the  door, 
which  by  the  way  had  one  good  hinge,  and 
finally  tho  whole  matter  tumR  upon  this  one 
point,  and  we  are  ushered  into  the  sunlight  of 
a  pleasant  smile  from  the  mistress. 

She  has  very  red  cheeks  —  you  think  she  must 
be  under  a  flush  from  the  heat  of  the  day.  Yes, 
this  it  must  be,  nothing  more.  She  asks  us  for 
our  hats.  This  seemed  hard,  for  we  had  only 
cne  apiece,  yet  we  immediately  complied.  We 
sat  in  tho  **  detk,**  of  course.  This  is  the  place 
of  honor.  Many  a  distinguished  yisitor  had 
worn  the  same  honors  and  *<  still  Utcs."  This 
desk  is  the  imperial  throne  whence  all  edicts 
and  sentences  emanate.  It  was  made  of  soft 
pine,  the  floor  raised  from  the  herd  below  all 
of  two  feet.  A  flight  of  one  and  one-half  steps 
leads  the  rictim  on  high.  There  were  formerly 
two  whole  steps  here,  but  one  rainy  day  the 
boys  tore  off  a  piece  which  was  a  little  loose,  for 
kindling.  Its  dimensions  were  like  that  of  a 
temperance  procession,  2x2.  Under  the  desk 
sat  a  pail,  wanting  bail,  which  was  partly  fill- 
ed with  water,  and  therein  was  a  tin  dipper. 
The  water  was  not  passed,  as  one  of  the  boys  had 
thown  a  handful  of  gravel  into  it  because  the 
other  boy  wouldn't  let  him  pass  it  to  the  girls 
first. 

We  are  seated  in  the  desk  on  a  pine  board 
about  five  inches  in  width,  with  a  perpeadieular 
ceiling  at  the  back.  A  class  is  summoned  in 
English  grammar.  Now  for  a  relief  from  the 
awful  punishment  in  the  teacher's  seat.  One 
boy  has  brought  his  speller  through  mistake. 


He  wheels  to  get  the  right  book,  but  is  so  intent 
to  see  what  the  occupants  in  the  box  think  of 
him  that  he  runs  against  a  desk  and  knocks  ofi*  a 
slate,  writing  book,  four  gray  goose  quills,  and 
a  bottle  of  ink. 

Now  all  is  attention,  and  the  work  goes  on. 
This  class  consists  of  twenty-two  members,  of 
all  ages  apparently,  from  twelve  to  twenty-one, 
and  of  as  great  a  variety  of  natural  ability. — 
The  sentence  before  the  class,  was  as  follows : 
**  The  horse  ran  into  the  ditch,  and  upset  the 
cart."  The  teacher  puts  the  first  word 
« the  "  to  the  head  one  of  the  class,  for  there 
was  really  a  head  and  foot  to  this  class. 

(They  stood  on  a  large  crack,  which  in  win- 
ter served  as  a  ventilator,  and  in  summer  as 
a  line  of  direction.) 

<•  The  is  a  preposition,"  says  the  boy  at  tho 
head,  his  voice  pitched  on  the  key  of  too 
sharp, 

•'Its  relation?" 

**  Connects  the  horse  with  cart." 

**  Set  down  and  the  next  take  it." 

**  The  is  an  article,  and  qualifies  tbt.  singular 
or  plural  number." 

••  Right,  take  your  place." 

The  second  boy  now  crowds  both  hands  in- 
to his  pockets,  draws  both  lips  out  of  sight« 
takes  one  step  forward,  wheels  to  the  right,  and 
takes  his  head  position.  No  sooner  there  than 
the  defeated  pupil  eyes  him  askance,  saying 
with  a  significant  turn  of  the  head,  «  Take  to 
your  heels  after  school,  or  you'll  catch  it." 

•«  The  next,  parse  "  horse." 

•*  Horse  is  a  noun,"  says  a  small  boy  with 
black  eyes  and  ctirly  hair. 

••  Why  ?" 

•<  Because  it's  a  lire  critter." 

**  WeU,  suppose  it  were  dead,  would  it  not  b« 
a  noun  then  as  well  ?" 

**  No,  it  would  be  an  inteijection." 

"Why?" 

<*  'Cause  it  would  be  a  sudden  grief." 

«•  Oh  !  how  stupid  !" 

••  The  next,  why  is  Horae  a  noun  T" 

'<  Because  it's  a  name." 

<*  Now  be  cautious.  Is  it  the  name  of  th0 
horse,  or  the  horse  itself  that  is  the  noun  i" 

"  The  name." 

«*How  many  times  have  you  been  told 
that  it's  the  horse  itself,  and  not  the  name,  that 
is  the  noun." 

«•  The  next,  Sarah  Jones,  wake  up,  and  ceM« 
gaping,  and  tell  me  what  case  Horae  is  in  Y* 

*•  Good  case." 
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«•  Right." 

"The  next,  (3 eorgc  Wilson,  why  is  it  in  a 
good  Ccose  ?** 

»*  Because  he's  fat." 

Here  thfe  boy  is  ccrr?cted,  and  in  self  de- 
fence, quotes  from  Smith's  Grammar,  on  the 
subject  of  case,  and  maintains  his  ground. 

««The  next,  Susan,  stop  running  that  pin 
through  the  hem  of  your  apron,  and  parse  Run" 

«*  It's  a  verb."  •*  Very  leeii,  you  may  have 
the  mistress'  hand,  going  home."  "Betsey, 
give  the  reason." 

•»  Cause  it's  a  dissertation  or    reformation." 

"You  mean  assertion  or  affirmation  do  you 
not,  Betsey  ?'* 

»•  Yes  slr-m/iriw.*' 

•*  Next,  James,  spit  out  that  gum  and  answer 
why  it  is  iiiegular  f" 

•♦  Because  he  did'nt  go  straight  in  the  road." 

Teachet  here  turhd  and  remarks  that  the  class 
has  been  but  a  short  distance  in  the  book  else 
the  pupils  would  submit  to  some  questions  in 
analysis. 

Many  of  the  class  are  now  asleep,  others  are 
rapidly  becoming  Insensible,  and  a  recess  is  sug- 
gested. 

After  recess  a  class  in  Geography  is  called. 

"  What  is  the  capitol  of  Pennsylvania  ?" 

No  one  answers. 

»•  Do  you  not  know  that  it*  is  Columbus  ?" 

"What  river  divides  Massachusetts  IVom 
New  York  r" 

••  I  did  not  see  any  on  my  map." 

"  Yes  it  is  there.    It's  the  Hudson." 

"The  source  of  Lake  Superior?" 

A  small  boy  screams  out,  "Lake  of  the 
Woods." 

"  Right,"  says  the  teacher. 

"What  is  the  moUth  of  arivcr?*' 

"The  pldce  where  it  takes  in  ships  and 
things." 

"  Can  you  think  of  no  better  definition  ?»* 

A  little  fellow  at  the  foot,  brightens  up  and 
cries  out.     "  Place  to  rake  oysters." 

••  What  is  a  shore  or  coast  r" 

"  Sand  bank  and  rocks." 

"  Were  you  to  walk  on  the  beach,  what 
might  you  find?" 

The  same  small  boy  in  the  short  frock,  sings 
out.  "  Clams." 

Several  exercises  passed  before  us,  of  varied 
interest.  The  reading  class,  took  the  fine  and 
"  toed  the  crack."  They  lock  in  each  other's 
embrace,  while  "shoulder  to  shoulder"  they  read 
rhyme  in  concert,  with  measured  swing,   sing- 


ing their  labor  away,  like  sailors  raising  anchor 
by  music. 

During  all  the  school  work  of  the  afternoon, 
a  motley  procession  of  Alphabets  wended  their 
way  to  and  from  the  beleaguered  mistress  with 
speller  poised  on  high,  to  inquire  a  word.  By 
the  time  they  arrive  at  the  "  chair  "  the  index 
finger  hrs  left  the  troublf^d  place,  and  the  luck* 
less  inquirer  lazily  saunters  back  for  a  fresh  in- 
quiry. We  were  fully  convinced  that  to  be  in- 
ured to  such  a  busy  life,  and  to  hold  well  to  the 
patient  virtues,  is  a  thing  not  easily  acquired. 

As  we  bade  our  faithful  friend  an  evening 
adieU)  we  promised  us  never  to  forget  the  visit 
to  a  country  school,  not  a  thousand  miles  from 
home. 

Now  here  is  a  school,  not  out  Of  Kew  England* 
where  grammar  and  geography  are  taught  in 
this  manner,  And  this  too,  with  the  acceptance 
of  many  persons  interested.  The  truth  is  that  a 
severer  iilsight  is  absolutely  necessary  on  the 
part  of  Trustees  and  Committees,  to  whom  this 
work  is  entrusted. 

A  severer  criticism  should  he  extended 
throughout  the  school  Work — thus  giving  due 
credit  to  those  who  are  faithful  and  earnest,  as 
well  as  urging  those  of  the  opposite  extreme  to 
a  better  course. 

Our  school  houses  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  are  Unfit  for  the  8Uccessf\il  rearing  of 
sheep.  In  winter  they  are  cold  and  damp,:n  sum- 
mer hot,  and  uncomfortable  In  their  intem- 
il  arrangement.  They  should  be  more  in- 
titing ;  and  being  well  constructed  they  should 
be  jealously  kept  so. 

In  fine,  pay  the  teacher  well,  visit  him  often 
and  you  will  usually  get  value  received.  "What- 
soever ye  sow,  that  shall  ye  also  reap.  l. 


ThkhjB  was  a  spelling  match  in  Trumbull  Coutt' 
ty,  Ohio,  a  few  days  since.  The  best  speller  from 
each  district  in  the  county  wos  engaged.  The  prise 
for  the  one  up  longest  was  a  Webster's  Diotiooary. 
There  were  thirty-three  champion  spellers.  All 
were  spelled  down  in  three  hours.  The  last  one 
got  the  dictionary.  A  correspondent  says:  "It 
appears  that  the  short  and  common  words  general- 
ly conquered  the  classes,  and  not  the  polysyllabic 
words.  The  word  ramor  shaved  one  member  clean- 
ly off;  9e^  sewed  up  another;  traeel  travelled  out 
another ;  quiesrence.  quieted  another ;  satiric  satir<* 
ized  another ;  vafilate  reeled  over  another ;  scene, 
pertfmial,  chirurgery,  Christmas,  scrtUinize  and 
spoon  were  also  missed." 


The  interest  of  any  number  of  dollars  for  sis 
days  is  as  many  mills  as  there  are  dollars. 
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It  is  not  meant  by  thii  that  the  teacher  is 
neTer  in  fault,  nerer  culpable,  that  there  are 
never  gprounds  for  parental  indignation.  Many 
teachers  are  not  only  injudicious  but  at  heart 
false  to  their  responsibilities.  They  are  pas- 
sionate and  apparently  care  nought  for  the 
highest  welfare  of  their  pupils.  Many  richly 
deserve  ceneure  and  in  the  case  of  others,  though 
vnjost  and  cruel,  it  often  becomes  a  good  inas- 
much as  it  checks  some  careless  habit  in  its  in- 
eipient  stages  and  renders  them  more  cautious. 
But  the  most  fiiithAil  and  conscientious  instruc* 
tor  is  often  harshly  censured  by  guardians,  pa- 
rents and  community..  None  but  those  who 
have  taught  can  form  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
trials  and  perplexities  of  the  school-room  —  the 
difficulty  in  checking  mirth  and  fun,  in  repress- 
ing mischief  and  engaging  the  attention  suffi- 
oiently  to  secure  perfect  lessons.  Thefe  is  also 
A  class  of  youth  whose  animal  spirits  are  ever 
in  ebullition,  and  when  such  are  brought  into 
contact  in  the  school-room,  the  principle  of 
sympathy  intensifies  these  restless  and  disorder- 
ly propensities,  and  the  boy  or  girl  that  parents 
een  hardly  control  at  home,  who  is  daily  the 
subject  of  their  severe  chastisement,  the  teach- 
er, who  has  not  only  one  but  several  of  like 
temperament  to  govern,  is  expected  never  to 
correct.  Parents  and  community  are  not  aware 
of  the  many  trivial  occurrences  that  are  ever 
disconcerting  the  school- room  and  the  number- 
less petty  offences  that  in  the  aggregate  are  just 
cause  for  the  infliction  of  severe  punishment. 
Community  and  families  are  often  thrown  into 
great  commotion  by  the  correction  of  a  pupil. 
The  offence  is  a  subject  of  investigation,  it  is 
pronounced  trivial ;  it  was  so ;  the  teacher  is 
branded  as  passionate  and  severe.  But  the  lont; 
train  of  circumstances  that  caused  him  to  in- 
flict the  punishment  is  unknown.  He  admits 
that  the  offence  by  itself  did  nc^t  demand  such 
severity,  but  it  is  the  numbers  of  a  similar  kind, 
multitudes  of  little  faults  that  he  has  endured 
till  patience  has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  that  have 
compelled  him  to  an  act  for  which  he  is  visited 
with  the  severest  censure.  No  just  judgment 
oan  be  formed  of  any  of  the  acts  of  the  teacher 
without  a  careful  inspection  of  all  the  pupil's 
fl&teoedentSy  and  but  few  parents  would  have 
the  effirontery  to  oensore  the  teacher  if  they 
would  consider  the  unreasonable  correction  that 
they  often  impose  upon  their  children  at  home. 
«— Jir«w  Hati^nhir$  Journal  of  Edmcatwt^ 


Uoral  QoaliiloationB  of  Teachen. 

[We  take  pleasure  in  quoting  the  following 
extract  fVom  the  School  Commissioner's  late 
report,  a  document  of  ability,  containing  many 
sound  and  valuable  remarks  on  educational  to- 
pics, other  extracts  of  which  space  forbids  plac- 
ing before  our  readers.  We  hope  the  Report 
will  be  extensively  read  in  the  State.] 

Teachers  should  learn,  emphatically,  from 
our  committees,  that  school  houses  are  not  de- 
signed as  places  of  refuge  for  the  indolent  and 
the  ignorant.  The  scores  who  make  applica- 
tion to  teach  because  they  are  too  lazy  or  too  il- 
ly qualified  to  succeed  in  any  other  business, 
should  be  made  to  understand  that  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching  is  neither  strengthened  nor  ele- 
vated by  their  presence,  and  that  it  is  not  am- 
bitious of  any  such  accession  to  its  ranks. 

The  teacher  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  most 
efficient  agency  for  moulding  the  tastes  and 
manners  of  a  generation  coming  up  out  of  the 
morning  of  its  existence,  fair  as  the  sky,  broad 
as  the  land,  and,  unless  rightly  directed,  more 
terrible  than  an  army.  School  committees 
should  see  to  it,  that  no  one  of  slovenly,  awk- 
ward or  vulgar  habits,  be  placed  as  a  model,  be- 
fore our  children.  They  have  no  right  to  em- 
ploy one  who  is  unjust,  immoral,  idle  or  irreli- 
gious. The  teacher  should  be  the  exponent  of 
those  external  expressions  which  are  indicative 
of  justice,  industry,  kindness  and  benevolence. 
He  should  sealously  cultivate  in  those  eommit- 
ted  to  his  charge,  those  virtues  and  affectioni 
which  are  the  charm  and  joyousnets  of  social 
life.  The  vast  importance  of  competency  in  these 
particulars  does  not  yet  receive  that  considera- 
tion which  the  law  contemplates,  and  which  the 
future  well  being  of  our  children  demands. 
<*The  nwrah  and  the  manner$"  of  teachers 
should  be  matter  of  solicitous  enquiry,  and  af» 
fer  these  will  come  the  equally  important,  and 
perhaps  not  so  easily  determined  question, — the 
ability  rightly  to  develop  and  strengthen  the 
young  intellect,  and  to  store  it  with  knowledge, 
— with  truth. 

These  moral  qualities  referred  to,  include 
something  more  than  the  absence  of  gross  im- 
morality; they  include  something  more  than 
the  practice  of  virtue  for  its  advantage ;  they 
are  intended  to  Wply  a  hve  of  virtue  for  its  own 
sake.  Again,  theyinclude  not  only  the  practice 
of  virtue,  but  the  disposition  and  the  power  to 
inculcate  it.  The  teacher  should  embody  a  mor- 
al power  in  hia  very  person;  so  that  in  all  hit 
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teachings,  of  t^hat  kind  soever,  there  shall  be 
a  normal  and  beautiful  earnestness  coming  fresh 
and  yital  from  a  full  conyiction  of  principles 
declared,  as  the  light  flows  down  frx>m  the  sun. 
Kothing  short  of  thb  genuine  sincerity  will 
giye  to  his  teachings  that  moral  ralue  and  pow- 
er, iar  beyond  any  reach  of  mere  logical  force, 
or  of  the  "most  ezqusite  verbal  felicities.*' 
And  the  text-book  to  assist  him  in  this  great 
and  imperative  duty,  must  be  the  Biblb  ;  not  as 
a  narrow  book  of  tectarian  theology ^ — nbVbk  ! 
but  as  a  broad,  full  hand-book  of  historical  ex- 
ample, of  moral  precept,  of  revealed  truth,  of 
Christianity.  I  would  have  no  man  a  teacher 
of  youth  who  does  not  accept  all  this  of  the 
Bible*;  and  far  distant  be  the  day  when  its  sa- 
cred pages — revealing  God  and  his  supremacy, 
man  and  his  accountability,  holiness  as  efcsen- 
tial  to  happiness,  eternity  and  immortality,— 
•hall  be  excluded  from  our  common  schools, 


Grammar-Sohools  in  the  BoTontemth  Oeii« 

tury. 

JoKV  Aubrey,  the  Wiltshire  antiquary,  has 
left  this  picture-in-little  of  the  public  schools 
of  his  time: 

Aubrey,  bom  in  the  parish  of  Kingston-St- 
liichael,  in  1625,  teUs  ui  in  his  Diary,  that  in 
1683  he  «<  entered  into  his  grammar  at  the  Latin 
School  at  Yatton  Keynel,  (Wilts,)  in  the  church, 
where  the  Curate,  Mr.  Hare,  taught  the  eldest 
boys  Virgil,  Ovid,  Cicero,  ftc."  Next  year  Au- 
brey was  removed  to  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Leigh-de-la-Mere,  under  Mr.  Bobert  Latimer, 
the  Bector,  who,  •<  at  70,  wore  a  dudgeon,  with 
a  knffe  and  bodkin."  He  had  been  the  school- 
master of  Thomas  Hobbes,  the  philosopher  of 
Malmesbury.  At  these  schools  it  was  the  fash- 
ion for  the  boys  to  cover  their  books  with  parch- 
ment— <•  old  manuscript,"  says  Aubrey,  •<  which 
I  was  too  young  to  understand;  but  I  was 
pleased  with  the  elegancy  of  the  writing,  and 
the  coloured  initiall  letters."  These  manu- 
acripts  ate  believed  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  Abbey  of  Malmesbury  ;  and  the  Bector. 
•*  when  he  brewed  a  barreU  of  special  ale,  his 
use  was  to  stop  the  bunghole  (under  the  clay) 
with  a  sheet  of  manuscript.  He  said  nothing 
did  it  so  well,  which  methought  did  grieve  me 
then  to  see."  In  1638,  Aubrey  was  ••trans- 
planted to  Blanford  School,  in  Dorset,"  «<  in 
Mr.  Wm.  Gardner's  time  the  most  eminent 
school  for  the  education  of  gentlemen  in  the 
West  of  England." 

«« Before  the  BefoimatioD,  yonth  weie  geBfr* 


ally  taught  Latin  in  the  monasteries,  and  young 
women  had  their  education  not  at  Hackney,  as 
now,  1678,  but  at  nunneries,  where  they  learnt 
needle- work,  confectionary,  surgery,  physic  f 
(apothecaries  and  surgeons  being  at  that  time 
very  rare,)  writing,  drawing,  ftc.  Old  Jacquari 
now  living,  has  often  seen  from  his  house  the 
nuns  of  St.  Mary  Kingston,  in  Wilts,  coming 
forth  into  the  Nymph  Hay  with  theit  rocks  and 
wheels  to  spin,  sometimes  to  the  number  of 
threescore  and  ten,  all  of  whom  were  not  nuna« 
but  young  girls  sent  there  for  education."  .  •  • 
*'  The  gentry  and  cdtiaens  had  little  learning  of 
any  kind,  and  their  way  of  breeding  up  children 
as  their  schoolmasters,  and  thelt  schoolmastere 
as  the  masters  of  the  House  of  Correction ;  the 
child  perfectly  loathed  the  sight  of  his  parente 
as  the  slave  his  torture.  Gentlemen  of  thirty 
and  forty  years  old  were  made  to  etend  ifice 
mutes  and  fooU  bareheaded  before  their  parents  i 
and  the  daughters  (grown  women)  were  to  Btand 
at  the  cupboard-side  during  the  wh<de  time  of 
their  proud  mother's  visits,  unices  (as  the  faah* 
ion  was)  leave  was  desired  forsooth  that  acush" 
ion  should  be  given  them  to  kneel  upon,  brought 
them  by  the  serving-man,  after  they  had  done 
penance  by  standing.  The  boys  had  their  fofe« 
heads  turned  up  and  stiffened  by  spittle." 


For  the  BehoolioMtct. 
nfty  Oeogri^moal  Qoeetione. 

[SUGOBSTBD   YOU  A   GUAXMAB  SCKOOL  BXiL1CDCA.<» 

YION.] 

Will  Mont  Blanc  ever  be  filled  up,  and  if  so^ 
with  what  number  ? 

Who  tied  the  clapper  of  Ireland's  Bel-fast? 

When  will  Asia  Minor  come  of  age  ? 

Is  the  Volga  river  of  low  descent } 

Will  Toulon  and  Toulonse  ever  be  made  to 
fit? 

Are  all  the  queer  fish  in  the  world  found  in 
Seine? 

Are  there  many  lawyers  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez? 

How  can  the  Bomish  Church  be  one  and  un« 
mutoble,  when  it  has  different  ••  States  Y' 

Do  they  send  eoals  to  Berne  in  Switserland  f 
Can  Calcutta  owtsail  a  Bevenue  Cutter  ? 
Is  Yen-ice  as  marketable  as  Mashapaug  ice  ^ 
Does  Behring's  BCraxt  embarrass  the  Americas 
banks? 

Why  do  Chili  winds  prevail  on  the  eoaat  ef 
0oathAaerica? 
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How  is  it  that  Prasad  is  literally  more  exten- 
sive than  Russia  i 

Are  the  people  of  Japan  highly  polished  ? 

Is  Pekin  in  China  famous  like  Coventry  in 
Bngland  i 
What  Air  does  the  wind  play  on  Cape  Horn  ? 

Does  Asia  take  its  colour  from  the  sky  ? 

Has  Scotland  as  many  Lochs  as  the  Erie  Can- 
al? 

What  makes  so  many  of  the  cities  of  India 
"  poor  ?"  { 

Through  what  unfortunate  speculation  was 
Fem-<«broke  V 

la  Kan-«uh  the  only  Province  in  China  where 
a  man  can  go  to  law  ? 

la  the  Isle  of  Skye  anything  more  than  a 
Scotch  cloud  } 

Is  Ofizel  Island  noted  for  its  painters  ? 

la  the  Brandy-wine  a  tribute  of  the  **Botmy" 
Biver? 

la  Bun-Kirk  a  ruined  Sanctuary,  or  one 
juat  built? 

la  Bio-Negro  a  free  stream  ? 

Are  the  Julian  Alps  esteemed  higher  than  the 
Jullien  Quadrilles  ? 

la  Cash-mere  so  called  because  of  its  abun 
dance? 

Are  the  Scilly  Islands  inhabited  by  fools  ? 

Would  Bey-ront  grow  if  transplanted  ? 

Are  the  people  of  Ireland  always  angry  ? 

la  Chimborazo  better  than  Rodgers's  rasor  ? 

Did  nut  forfeits  originate  in  the  FhiUippina 
Islands? 

How-«ylr  "  is  it  to  Deal  ? 

Is  Finland  inhabited  by  fishes  ? 

Does  Rome  ever  go  out  of  Italy  ? 

What  is  the  annual  rent  of  A-dri-atic  ? 

Do  they  make  Broad  Axes  in  Castile  ? 

U  Seville  ever  known  to  be  rude  ? 

Is  Lake  Champlain  a  hill  in  disguise  ? 

If  part  of  China  is  Proper,  is  the  rest  Im- 
proper ? 

la  Wales  so  called  from  the  ridges  on  its  sur- 
«Me? 

Will  Block  Island  ever  make  a  figure  ? 

Did  Martha's  Vineyard  come  to  her  by  in- 
heritance ? 

How  fiir  out  at  sea  can  the  «« Sound "  be 
beard? 

la  gambling  legalized  in  the  Faro  Islands  ? 

Are  the  Hampton  Roads  "McAdamized  ?" 

What  do  they  use  for  bait  on  Sandy  Hook  ? 

If  part  of  Sardinia  if  annexed  to  Franoet 
I't  it  be  "  Nice?" 


agyptiaii  Aaferonomy  Teviiled. 

In  his  recent  lectures  on  astronomy,  in  Phila- 
delphia, a  very  remarkable  &ct  was  related  by 
Professor  Mitchel,  He  said  that  he  had  not 
long  since  met,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  a  man 
of  great  scientific  attainments,  who  for  forty 
years  has  been  engaged  in  Egypt  in  decipher- 
ing the  hieroglyphics  of  the  ancients.  Thia 
gentleman  had  stated  to  him  that  he  had  lately 
unravelled  the  inscriptions  upon  the  coffin  of  a 
mummy,  noW  in  the  London  Museum,  and  that 
by  the  aid  of  previous  observations,  he  had  dis- 
covered the  key  to  all  the  astronomical  knowl- 
edge of  the  Egytians.  The  sodiao,  with  th« 
exact  positions  of  the  planets,  was  delineated 
on  his  coffin,  and  the  date  to  which  they  point- 
ed was  the  autumnal  equinox  in  the  year  1723, 
before  Christ,  or  nearly  thirty-six  hundred  yeara 
ago.  Professor  Mitchel  employed  his  aasistanca 
to  ascertain  the  exact  position  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  belonging  to  9ur  solar  system  on  the 
equinox  of  that  year  (1722  B.  C.)  and  sent  him 
a  correct  diagram  of  them,  without  having  com- 
municated his  object  in  doing  so.  In  compli- 
ance with  this  the  calculations  were  made,  and 
to  his  astonishment,  on  comparing  the  result 
with  the  statements  of  his  soientifto  friend  al« 
ready  referred  to,  it  was  found  that,  on  the  7lli 
of  October,  1722  B.  C,  the  moon  and  planeta 
had  occupied  the  exact  points  in  the  heaven* 
marked  upon  the  coffin  fn  the  London  Muse> 


um 


»• 


ThB  DBSCBlTDAlfTS  OP   GuaAT  MXK   IK   EvG- 

LAND. — In  the  obituary  notices  of  the  late  Lord 
Macaulay,  it  was  stated  that  he  left  no  family 
behind  him.  It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  the 
greater  number  of  men  noted  for  mechanical 
genius,  like  many  of  those  famiousin  litarature, 
science  and  government  in  Great  Britain,  have 
left  no  children  to  perpetuate  their  names* 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Bacon,  Newton,  Harvey, 
Pope,  Mansfield,  Pitt,  Fox,  Gray,  Cowper,  Col- 
lins, Thomson,  Gi>ldsmith,  Gay,  Congreve, 
Hume,  Bishop,  Butler,  Locke,  Adams,  Adam 
Smith,  Bentharo,  Davy,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Flaxman,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Robert  Steph- 
enson, and  others  well  knownto  fiuneinBritisli 
annals,  have  no  lineal  lepresentativea  now  liv- 
ing. 


[XAOiKATiON  is  the  glass  through  whieh  we  view 

our  new-disoovered  realm. 
And  thither  led  by  Beaton^  are  we,  as  the  ship  by 
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(Btiitota'  ©epartmettt* 

Frimary  School  Teaoher8.-<-Tlieir  Salary. 

There  is  no  other  grade  of  school  where  the 
work  of  the  teacher  is  so  important  as  the  primary 
school.  Is  it  important  that  the  foundation  of  a 
house  be  well  laid  ?  Is  it  true  that  **  As  the  twig 
is  bent  the  tree's  inclined  "  ?  Does  the  wounded 
sapling  retain  the  scar  upon  the  aged  oak  ?  Is 
man  a  *'  bundle  of  habits/'  and  those  habits  ac- 
quired in  youth  ?  Are  "  early  impressions  "  the 
most  lasting  ?  Then  indeed  is  the  primary  teacher 
in  the  most  important  position.  Then  our  best, 
yes,  the  very  best,  teachern  should  be  placed  in  the 
]>rimary  schools.  One  of  America's  most  distin- 
guished teachers  used  to  say :  <*If  one's  educa- 
tion is  to  be  deficient  anywhere,  let  it  be  at  the  end 
and  not  at  the  beginninff."  That  is  true  philoso- 
phy.   But  how  different  is  the  practice. 

There  are  numerous  applicants  for  schools,  in 
■ome  large  town  or  city.  Many  of  them  are  young, 
leeently  graduated  firom  the  high-school,  perhaps. 
They  are  inexperienced.  But  they  want  situations. 
Some  of  them  need  employment  for  their  own 
honorable  support.  Some  of  them  think  teaching 
an  honorable  occupation.  Some  of  them  wish  to 
teach  to  procure  money  which  will  buy  more 
dresses,  bonnets,  and  shawls  than  their  paternal 
relation  d^ems  prudent  and  economical.  For  one 
•r  another  of  these,  or  other  reasons,  each  one 
desires  a  situation  as  teacher.  Each  has  some  in- 
fluential friends,  perhaps,  on  the  school  committee. 
Application  therefore  is  made,  and  a  yacancy 
watched  for*  Their  claim  ia  pressed.  '*If  you 
can't  give  me  a  place  in  a  grammar  school  or  an 
intermediate  school, — why — then,  I  suppose  I 
must  take  up  with  sl  primary  " 

Now  turn  to  the  committee.  Harassed  by  the 
numerous  applications,  perplexed  by  want  of 
knowledge  as  to  the  ability  of  each  applicant,  in 
fear  of  certain  consequences,  personal  or  other- 
wise, from  the  friends  of  the  applicant,  if  she 
should  be  refused ;  one  after  another  is  appointed 
to  the  primary  school,  only  to  try,  to  fail,  to  give 
up,  to  leave  for  some  other  novice,  who  again  goes 
through  the  same  experience,  and  after  six  or 
vight  trials  a  good  teacher  is  found.  Now,  how- 
ever, a  good  teacher  is  procured.  She  succeeds. 
She  wins  the  affection  of  her  pupils  and  the  confi- 
.  dence  of  their  parents.  They  begin  to  visit  the 
school.  The  scholars  are  learning  rapidly,  emd  in 
the  right  direction.  But— *  if  it  could  remain  so. 
Ah !  here  is  the  difficulty.  The  primary  school  is 
the  lowest  grade.  It  is  the  least  visited.  It  h€U  the 
icoMt  comfortable  and  pleasant  room.  It  is  of  the 
leaHimportano^.  The  pat  is  the  bmallbst.  So, 
the  teacher  must  va.  justice,  according  to  the  sys- 
tem, be  promoted  at  the  first  occurrence  of  a  va- 
cancy in  a  school  of  a  higher  (?)  grade.  XM  lame 


cycle  in  the  primary  school  commences  again,  and 
so  it  continues. 

Now  what  is  the  result  ?  The  primary  schools 
are  too  often  — -  mind  we  do  not  say  always,  but, 
too  often— taught  by  the  youngest,  poorest,  least 
qualified,  and  most  unsuccessful  teachers.  Con- 
sequently the  elements  of  a  good  education  are  but 
poorly  acquired.  In  the  next  grade  the  same  hab 
{ts  of  study  are  retained,  the  same  style  of  acquir* 
ing  knowledge,  and  the  studies  of  that  and  the 
following  grade  are  but  poorly  mastered.  So  the 
learner  goes  on,  suffering  all  the  way  through  from 
the  deficiency  of  proper  early  training,  and  finally 
graduates  from  the  high  school,^f  indeed  he  does 
not,  like  the  majority,  get  discouraged  and  leave  at 
an  earlier  stage,— a  superficial  scholar.  He  has 
failed  to  acquire  correct  habits  of  thought,  proper 
self-control,  accurate  knowledge,  and  a  practical, 
valuable  discipline  of  mind.  The  result  of  t^s  he 
must  feel  all  through  his  subsequent  career,  what- 
ever that  career  may  be.  And  for  producing  this 
result,  the  teacher  of  the  last  grade  of  school,  is 
considered  responsible,  and  the  teacher  of  the 
grammar  school,and  perhaps  to  a  certain  degree,she 
who  imparts  instruction  to  the  pupils  in  the  inters 
mediate  school.  But  no  one  thinks  of  looking 
back  to  the  j9rima#y  school  for  the  difficulty  which 
only  manifested  itself  tangibly  in  the  grammar  or 
high  school. 

Yet  there  is  the  difficulty  in  very  many  instances. 
In  city  and  town  there  are  some  teachers  who  love 
little  children.  They  love  to  teach  them.  They 
teach  not  simply  for  the  dollars  and  cents,  but  in 
the  love  of  teaching.  They  would  prefer  to  teach 
a  primary  school  for  ^^250  a  year,  to  a  grammar 
school  for  1^900,  or  more.  They  succeed.  They 
are  valuable  laborers.  But  while  we  honor  them 
for  their  faithful  work,  we  cannot  hold  in  equal  es- 
timation many  who  teach  from  other  motives  and 
who  are  in  a  primary  school,  because  the  commit- 
tee yielded  to  the  solicitation  and  put  them  there. 
Here  should  be  the  reform. 

Here  then  is  the  remedy.  It  is  easily  told-* 
we  fear  not  so  easily  effected.  Pay  the  teacher  qf 
the  primary  school  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  the 
teachers  of  the  other  grades. 

Make  it  honorable  to  teach  a  primary  school. 
Call  it  the  highest  grade,  as  it  is.  Visit  it.  Then 
teachers  will  love  to  instruct  the  little  children. 
Then  the  best  teachers  will  be  found  in  that  grade 
of  schools.  Then  all  the  grades  will  be  better. 
Then  our  whole  system  will  be  speedily  perfected. 

K. 


The  oldest  printer  in  Rhode  Island,  still  at  the 
case,  is  Capt.  Josiah  Jones,  whose  age  is  seventy- 
six  years.  He  has  wrought  at  the  business  of 
printing  constantly  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
We  suppose  he  is  the  oldest  working  printer  in 
N^w  £ngland. 
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Death  of  Fro£  Goodrich. 

It  is  our  painftil  duty  to  record  the  death  of 
another  of  our  greatest  men.  *'Died,  in  New 
Haven,  Feb.  25th,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age, 
Chanucby  Allen  Goodbich." 

For  upwards  of  forty  years  this  distinguished 
scholar  has  stood  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  a  ven- 
erable and  worthy  college  in  New  England.  In 
the  death  of  this  eminent  man,  Yale  has  lost  one 
who  labored  with  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  her 
interests.  The  vigor  of  his  meridian  years  was 
•pent  at  that  shrine  of  learning,  amid  those  classic 
halls  which  have  echoed  to  the  tread  of  thousands 
who  now  live  to  call  her  blessed.  This,  her  bright 
and  massive  column,  has  yielded  to  the  wreck  of 
time,  and,  broken,  lies  in  the  dust. 

He  entered  college  in  1896,  graduated  in  1810,  re- 
mained a  resident  graduate  till  he  was  appointed 
tutor  in  1812.  In  1816  he  assumed  the  responsible 
office  of  pastor  in  Middletown.  Here  he  remained 
only  one  year.  After  this  he  was  elected  to  the 
Professorship  of  Rhetoric  in  the  college,  which 
heftUed  with  eminent  success  about  twenty-two 
years.  In  1839  Jie  received  an  appointment  to  the 
pastoral  care  in  the  theological  department.  From 
which  office,  while  laboring  with  his  usual  zeal 
and  earnestness,  he  has  been  suddenly  called  to 
lay  his  armor  down.  His  setting  sun  has  passed 
down  its  western  declivity,  making  its  departure 
in  beauty  and  quiet  grandeur. 

His  literary  labors,  though  of  a  varied  character, 
were  eminent.  At  the  decease  of  the  learned  au- 
thor of  Webster's  Dictionary,  it  wiil  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Goodrich  was  appointed  editor. 
Therefore  a  great  part  of  his  most  trying  labors 
were  not  under  the  public  eye,  the  fruits  of  which 
ean  only  be  enjoyed  as  future  years  may  unfold 
their  rich  treasures. 

Says  the  New  Haven  Journal :  *'  In  all  the  re- 
lations of  life  he  was  a  self-denying  and  self-sac 
riftciig  man.  He  was  conspicuous  through  life  as 
one  of  the  few  men  who  make  the  public  and  pri- 
vate interests  of  others  their  own.  As  a  teacher, 
he  was  enthusiastic,  thorough,  and  inspiring,  al- 
ways exciting  in  his  pupils  a  desire  to  do  their  best. 
It  is  rare  that  death  calls  away  a  man  so  distin- 
gnished  for  energy  of  intellect,  and  for  intense 
fervor  of  purpose,  directed  with  such  persistent 
constancy  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men  and  the 
honor  of  his  Divine  Master."  L. 


"We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
paper  on  Compositiotts  in  the  Department  of  Phi- 
loioffy.  It  will  repay  a  careful  persual.  The  De- 
partment of  Natural  Science  has  a  fine  paper  thi^ 
month,  and  all  our  friends,  mathematically  inclined, 
will  relish  the  fare  provided  for  them.  The  article 
on  CireukUing  Decimals  will  be  found  interesting 
and  valuable. 


Fellow  Toaohen,  Bo  you  take  the  Bohool- 

masterP 

If  not,  what  educational  work  do  yon  take  ?— 
None^  did  you  say  ?  Why,  I  am  surprised !  Perhaps 
yon  have  not  yet  seen  one  which  meets  your  ap- 
probation, or  perhaps  you  already  take  so  many 
others,  that  your  store  is  completed.  Pray  how  do 
you  get  along  in  the  profession  of  Teacher,  and 
keep  pace  with  the  times,  and  not  learn  the  pro- 
gress ot  others  in  the  same  work  ?  How  do  you 
acquire  all  that  sympathy,  and  interchange  of 
sentiment,  which  we  all  so  much  need,  without 
reading  from  the  pens  of  those  who  are  willing  te 
express  their  own  views  and  experience? 

Now  we  have  in  our  little  State  a  periodical,  pur- 
porting to  contain  just  what  we  all  as  practical 
teachers  much  need,  the  mutual  and  social  inter- 
change of  views  and  experience  of  teachers,  con- 
taining valuable  suggestions,  important  queries, 
and  profitable  hints  as  to  the  best  methods  of  be- 
coming eminently  useful  in  our  noble  calling. 

No  one  makes  money  out  of  it.  It  is  under  the 
care  and  supervision  of  the  teachers  of  Rhode 
Island.  For  its  prosperity,then,  you  as  a  teacher  are 
in  a  measure  responsible.  And  Aromits  success  as 
a  valuable  journal  of  education,  you  may  share  a 
part  with  others.  Come  then,  dear  friends,  give  us 
your  names,  and  your  cordial  sympathy,  and  our 

Schoolmaster  shall  never  fail  of  its  mission. 

L. 


Caftion  is  from  capiio,  which  is  from  M^ne,  to 
seixe.     Webster  gives  the  following  definition : 

**  lu  law  a  certificate,  stating  the  time  and  place 
of  executing  a  commission  in  chancery,  or  of  tak- 
ing a  deposition,  or  of  finding  an  indictment,  and 
the  court  or  authority  before  which  such  act  was 
performed,  and  such  other  particulars  as  are  ne- 
cessary to  render  it  legal  and  valid.  A  c<^Mfs 
may  be  placed  at  the  head  or  foot  of  a  certificate, 
or  on  the  back  of  an  indictment.  The  word  c<^ 
Hon  signifies  a  taking,  but  it  includes  the  partieu- 
Iar»  above-mentioned.  The  use  of  the  word  in  any 
other  thiM  a  technical  sense  is  not  considered  to  he 
tpell  authorized.** 

It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  the  use  of  this 
word  in  the  sense  of  heading,  or  title,  as  the  *'  cap- 
tion of  an  article  in  The  Schoolmaster,"  or  the 
'*  caption  of  a  proposition  in  Geometry,"  is  with- 
out good  authority.  M. 


Thb  ScfiooLM-iSTr.R  IN  MiCHiOAV. — A  School 
Superintendent  in  Michigan  sends  us  his  annual 
dollar  for  The  Schoolmaster,  saying  :  —  "I  can- 
not do  without  it.  I  think  it  is  second  to  no  school 
journal  in  the  T^nion." 


All  communications  for  the  pages  of  the  School- 
master should  be  addressed  to  The  Editors^  and  all 
letters  relating  to  business  to  The  Publishers. 
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Our  Gonrespondents. 

We  are  pleased  to  receiye  communications  from 
all  quarters.  We  hope,  now  that  Thb  School- 
XASTBii  is  under  the  care  of  the  teachers,  to  re- 
eeive  many  more  and  from  a  larger  number  of  pens 
than  formerly.  We  take  the  liberty  to  say  that 
we  seldom  hear  from  Westerly  or  Newport,  Why 
is  this  ?  Bhode  Island  is  not  so  large  a  State,  but 
that  we  might  hear  from  the  extreme  towns.  We 
hope  our  good  friends  in  every  town  in  Bhode 
Island  will  contribute  to  the  pages  of  Thb  Sohool- 
MASTSS,  and  thereby  increase  its  usefulness. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  tried  friends 
have  not  deserted  us.  Our  readers  will  observe 
that  M.  C.  P.,  whose  contributions  are  always 
welcome,  has  assisted  us  in  this  number.  John 
White  Oak,  (J.  W.  O.)  who,  for  several  years  past, 
has  enriched  our  pages  with  many  of  the  most  val- 
uable papers,  is  still  engaged  for  Thb  School- 
XASTBB.  And  Anmib  Elizabeth,  who  is  one  of  th  e 
oldest  and  most  regular  contributors,  continues  to 
place  us  and  our  readers  under  obligations.  Her 
articles  are  distinguished  for  purity  of  thought, 
eorrectness  of  taste,  and  elegance  of  diction.  We 
frequently  observe  them  in  our  exchanges.  In 
the  February  number  of  the  Lower  Canada  Jour- 
nal  of  Edtteation,  one  of  our  most  valuable  ex- 
changes, we  notice  under  the  head  of  "Literature," 
The  Lament  for  the  Old  Tree,  a  beautiful  Uttle 
poem  from  her  pen,  published  in  one  of  our  recent 
numbers.  We  remember  to  have  seen,  perhaps  a 
year  since,  in  the  same  careful  journal,  under  the 
same  head,  Literature,  one  of  Annie  Elisabeth's 
poems  by  the  side  of  a  few  beautiful  stanzas  from 
Bums.  We  hope  our  readers  will  notice  the  arti- 
cle from  her  pen  in  the  present  number.  In  a  note 
accompanying  the  lines  the  authoress  says : 

"  A  line  in  your  letter  happily  —  or  unhappily  — 
fiixnished  my  theme.  You  say:  *  We  may  well 
be  thankful  that  our  Heavenly  Father  gives  us 
enough  to  do.'  It  has  been  a  sentiment  of  mine 
from  early  youth.  Tbe  inspiration  of  that  sen- 
tence you  gave  me,  I  now  in  turn  offer  to  you." 

And  we  offer  it  to  teachers,  and  ask  them  to 
*'  Thank  Heaven,  we  have  enough  to  do." 


Sales  op  Webster's  Dictionaries.  —  From 
ceruin  published  stotements  of  the  leading  book- 
sellers from  every  part  of  the  country,  it  would 
seem  that  the  sales  of  the  various  editions  of  Web- 
ster's Dictionaries  are  enormous,  exceeding  many 
times  the  sales  of  all  other  dictionaries  put  togeth- 
er. We  learn  that  there  are  five  different  editions 
of  our  great  American  lexicographer  now  publish- 
ed in  England,  besides  several  English  Dictiona- 
ries which  are  confessedly  based  on  Webster.  A 
recent  article  in  the  London  Critic  admits  that  the 
orthography  of  Webster's  Dictionary  is  all  but 
umversai  in  the  United  States.— 5o«^(W  Journal, 


The  Hew  Oyolopa»dia. 

We  wish  to  say  a  word  to  our  readers  concern" 
ing  Appleton's  New  American  Cyclopasdia,  of 
which  eight  volumes  are  now  published.  Schools, 
school  committees,  and  teachers  are  beginning  to 
pay  more  attention  to  school  libraries,  and  to  con- 
sider them  of  more  importance  than  formerly. 
Every  well  ordered  school  of  whatever  grade  wUl 
have  a  library,  greater  or  smaller.  If^the  books 
of  this  library  are  of  a  miscellaneous  character 
and  the  library  be  small,  as  most  necessarily  must 
be,  the  advantage  gained  is  not  so  great  as  it  might 
be.  As  the  philosophy  of  education  is  developed 
the  arrangement  of  libraries  becomes  more  sys- 
tematic and  complete.  No  class  of  books  can  be 
purchased  for  a  small  sum  which  give  the  same 
amount  of  valuable  and  reliable  matter  as  our  best 
cyclopedias.  This  **  New  American  "  is  destined 
to  take  rank  by  the  side  of  the  best  English  works. 

The  eighth  volume,  recently  issued,  is  perhaps  the 
best  yet  published.  It  includes  a  large  number  of 
valuable  scientific  articles,  among  which  we  notice 
Oelatine,  Geology,  Olase,  Graeity.  In  History  and 
Geography,  Germany,  Greeee,  Hartford,  and  oth- 
ers. In  Biography  this  volume  is  very  full.  Among 
the  best  articles  we  notice  may  be  named.  Gibbon^ 
Giddinge,  Gray,  Greeley,  Hale,  Havelock,  Hamiltofi, 
But  it  will  be  impossible  even  to  name  the  excel* 
lent  articles  contained  in  it.  It  aims  to  present  all 
questions  fairly  without  partisanship,  and  we  think 
in  the  main  it  has  succeeded  admirably. 

We  know  of  hardly  a  work,  or  set  of  works,  for 
the  same  money  that  would  be  so  valuable  or  eon- 
tain  as  much  matter  of  a  character  available  for 
the  school-room  as  this  Cyclopoidia.  We  hope  it 
may  continue  te  find  subscribers  among  us. 

The  agent  for  the  work,  Mr.  S.  Clough,  38  West- 
minster street,  will  receive  subscriptions  and  bur- 
nish the  work  at  ftS.OO  a  volume.  x. 


John  H.  Willard,  for  many  years  well  known 
as  one  of  the  foremost  teachers  of  Bhode  Island, 
who  has  taught  for  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in 
Pawtucket,  we  regret  to  learn  is  nearly  blind. 
The  cause  of  this  loss  of  sight  is  not  known.  We 
sincerely  sympathize  with  brother  Willard,  and 
hope  for  his  speedy  recovery  and  return  to  his 
chosen  work ;  a  work  in  which  he  has  shown  great 
zeal  and  enthusiasm,  and  in  which  he  has  been 
highly  successful  and  useful. 


Cadet  Appointment.— Walter  Abbot,  of  War- 
ren, this  State,  has  been  tendered  an  appointment 
to  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  He  is 
the  son  of  the  late  commodore  Abbot,  and  is  at 
present  midshipman  in  the  navy. 


The  readers  of  The  Schoolmaster  will  not 
fail  to  notice  the  advertisements  in  this  number. 
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Okthobft  m  THB  SsNATB.— A  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Boston  TraTeller  fornishes  the 
following  notice  of  an  incident  in  the  Senate: 

"  The  rezed  qnestion  as  to  the  proper  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word  '  inquiry '  was  settled  yester- 
day in  the  Senate,  in  a  manner  approaching  in  dig- 
nity slmost  to  legislative  enactment.  Mr.  Hale,  in 
offering  his  resolution  in  regard  to  the  capture  of 
the  Mexican  vessels,  said  it  was  a  resolution  of '  in- 
^uiry/  placing  the  accent  upon  the  first  syllable, 
as  is  the  habit  of  some  Senators.  Upon  this  Mr. 
Sumner,  who  sits  next  to  Mr.  Hale,  said,  suffici- 
ently loud  for  his  friend  to  hear,  *  Please  say  *  in- 
guiryV  emphasizing  the  second  syllable,  according 
to  Webster.  Mr.  Halv,  who  was  still  upon  his 
feet  said,  *  Injury,  I  mean.  I  ask  pardon  of  the 
Senate  for  saying  inquiry  !* 


ft 


Oyvnasia.— We  are  glad  to  notice  increased  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  physical  exercise  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  our  schools.  The  Friends' 
Boarding  School  in  this  city  has  recently  erected 
two  large  and  well  furnished  gymnasia,  one  for 
each  department,  which  are  producing  a  very 
marked  effect  upon  the  health  and  vigor  of  the 
members  of  that  flourishing  institution.  The 
Providence  High  School  find  the  gymnasium,  re- 
cently built  in  connection  with  it,  to  be  very  service- 
able, both  to  the  young  ladies  and  the  young  gen- 
tlemen. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  corporation 
of  Brown  tJniversity  sre  soon  to  erect  a  building 
for  the  physical  exercise  of  its  students. 


Bac  WIT  &  Tagoahd,  Boston,  have  issued  a  pro- 
spectus and  specimen  pages  of  the  Works  of  Ba- 
con, which  they  propose  shortly  to  publish.  The 
tjrpography  is  clear,  large,  and  readible,  and  the 
paper  of  a  rich,  creamy  hue.  This  will  probably 
be  the  finest,  most  complete  and  practical  edition 
ever  issued  in  this  country,  and  wiil  unquestiona- 
bly be  in  great  demand. 


$i)ilologs* 


CoxiinNiCATtoRS  for  this  Dapartuent  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Prof.  B.  P.  DuMN ,  Brown  Univenity. 


Thb  short  time  given  for  the  preparation  of  the 
matter  for  this  number,  since  the  issue  for  March, 
has  prevented  the  appearance  of  several  articles 
from  correspondents,  designed  for  this  month, 
which  will  appear  hereafter.  The  Editors  and  Pub- 
lishers hope  to  issue  the  Schoolmaster  hereafter 
promptly  the  first  of  the  month. 


TsACHBBfi  vrill  find  it  an  excellent  practice  to 
give  their  scholars  written  examituUiont  from  time 
to  time.  A  good  set  of  questions  for  that  purpose 
will  be  found  in  this  number. 


Thb  CoNoaEOATioNAL  Qvaxtbblt  commences 
the  year  with  greatly  increased  prospects  for  use- 
fulness and  suecoM.  It  is  able,  valuable  and  cAaotp. 
gl.00  a  year. 


Ctompcaitioas. 

We  suppose  that  many  of  our  younger  readers 
find  the  writing  of  **  Compositions  "  one  of  the 
most  laborious,  if  not  one  of  the  most  irksome,  of 
their  school  tasks.  How  many  fruitless  hours  are 
spent  in  trying  to  answer  the  unhappy  questioii, 
"  What  shall  I  write  about  i "  !  How  the  Uttle 
store  of  knowledge  acquired  by  reading  and  oV 
servation  is  inspected,  if  perchance  it  may  reveal 
the  needful  theme  !  Then,  when  the  anxioof 
choice  is  made,  how  many  more  hours  are  spent 
in  determining  what  to  write  I  How  many  yacant 
stares  at  the  sky,  or  inquiring  looks  out  of  the 
window ;  how  many  searches  into  books ;  how 
many  desperate  thrusts  of  the  pen  into  the  un* 
responsive  inkstand ;  what  sacrifices  of  play  hours ; 
what  midnight  vigils,  do  compositions  cost !  We 
fear  that  there  is  no  ro3ral  road  to  successful  writ^ 
ing,  any  more  than  there  is  to  mathematical  emi- 
nence ;  and  yet  we  think  that  by  a  few  personal 
counsels  the  road  may  perhaps  be  made  a  little 
less  hard  to  traveL 

Onr  young  friends  will  pardon  us  if  we  addreat 
them  directly,  and  say  that  we  think  the  themes 
they  choose  too  aspiring,  or,  at  least,  too  large  and 
vague.  "Patriotism,"  "Liberty,"  "Virtue," 
"  Imagination,"  "  Love  of  adventure,"  &c.,  may 
look,  or  sound  well,  as  titles,  but  they  offer  to  the 
writer  and  the  reader  nothing  new,  f^esh,  or  invit> 
ing.  To  discuss  them  well  requires  more  reading 
and  experience  than  belong  to  school  boys  and 
school  girls.  Besides,  they  are  too  broad  for  your 
purpose.  A  book,  or  a  review  article,  written  by  a 
man  of  learning  and  skill  in  composition,  might 
present  them  successfully ;  but  what  can  yon  do 
with  so  large  a  topic  in  the  compass  of  a  few  pages 
of  letter  paper  ?  Be  willing  to  take  a  more  limited 
theme.  Try  to  exhaust  a  small  field  rather  than  to 
compass  a  large  one.  You  may  throw  yourselvee 
upon  the  grass  on  some  summer's  day,  and  find 
within  a  hand's  breadth  more  objects  for  thought 
and  description,  if  closely  studied,  than  in  a  iride 
landscape  over  which  you  cast  a  hasty  and  sweejK 
ing  glance.  If  you  must  take  either  of  the  above 
themes,  or  one  like  them,  try  to  limit  it  as  much 
as  possible.    You  will  find  it  thus  made  the  easier. 

You  wish,  it  may  be,  to  vnrite  a  composition 
which  shall  have  something  to  do  vrith  "  Patriot^ 
ism."  Suppose,  then,  you  describe  the  patriotism 
of  some  person,  —  of  Oen.  Warren,  who  fell  at 
Bunker  Hill,  of  Gen.  Putnam,  who,  like  Cincinna- 
tus,  left  his  plough  in  the  fiirrow,  or  of  our  own 
Gen.  Greene,  who  exchanged  the  blacksmith's 
sledge  for  a  sword.     But  if  you  select  either  ot 
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these  topiciy  be  sure  that  you  adhere  to  it,  and  do 
not  wander  off  to  discuss  patriotism  in  general,  or 
that  of  any  one  besides  your  chosen  hero.  Again, 
Patriotism » in  its  nature  and  degree,  depends  often 
on  circumstances.  When  you  think  of  Swiss  val- 
or, of  Circassian  independence,  or  of  the  deeds  of 
our  Green  Mountain  boys,  you  may  perhaps  think 
that  mountains  rather  than  broad  tropical  plains 
have  something  to  do  with  a  patriotic  love  of  liber- 
ty, and  you  determine  to  write  on  '*  the  patriotism 
of  the  mountaineer."  Or,  once  more,  remember- 
ing what  Dr.  Franklin  told  the  British  House  of 
Commons  about  the  Americans  wearing  out  their 
old  clothes,  rather  than  help  the  mother  country 
by  going  to  her  to  buy  new  ones,  you  may  discuss 
"patriotism  displayed  in  the  encouragement  of 
home  productions."  Either  of  these  themes,  you 
see,  would  be  better  than  the  broad,  yague  one, 
"Patriotism." 

Now,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  you 
have  a  distinct  yiew  of  a  definite  subject  before 
you  begin  to  write.  Gaining  this,  you  save  your- 
selves a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble.  It  often 
aids  one  in  forming  this  clear  idea  of  a  theme, 
to  ask,  —  "  What  is  the  fact  about  it  ?  "  »*  What 
is  true  in  this  case  ? "  The  answer  to  this  inquiry, 
is  your  subject.  It  can  be  thrown  into  the  form 
of  either  a  term  or  a  proposition.  Thus,  in  refer- 
ence to  an  aspect  of  the  theme  already  mention- 
ed, you  may  state  your  subject,  either  as,  **The 
Patriotism  of  Mountaineers,  "  or  as,  **  Moun- 
taineers are  patriotic."  By  such  a  process  as  this, 
one  may  gain  a  distinct  view  of  a  limited  subject. 
Now  arises  the  perplexing  question,  **  What 
am  I  to  write  ?  "  Ton  will  write  more  easily,  more 
intelligibly,  and  more  effectively,  if  you  have  a 
well  formed  plan  for  your  composition.  By  a  plan 
we  mean  a  prearranged,  natural,  and  symmetrical 
order  for  the  thoughts  and  illustrations  which  you 
intend  to  employ.  Your  eomi>osition  must  have  a 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  .  Let  us  see  now 
how  this  plan  may  be  formed.  It  will,  of  course, 
differ  with  the  nliture  and  the  form  of  your  sub- 
ject. If  you  select  for  your  theme  a  term,  e.  47., 
"The  Patriotism  of  Gen.  Warren,"  you  may  begin 
by  inquiring  of  yourself,  "  What  was  the  origin  of 
it  ? "  "  What  was  its  character  ?  "  »•  How  was 
it  displayed?"  "What  was  its  result?"  The 
answers  to  these  questions  stated  in  full,  and  illus- 
trated by  references  to  Warren's  life  and  death, 
would  furnish  the  successive  paragraphs  of  your 
composition.  If  you  select  for  your  theme  a  pro- 
position, or  statement,  you  may  ask,  "  What  are 
the  reasons  for  this  ? "  The  answers  will  consti- 
tute the  body  of  your  essay.  Thus,  e.  y.,  "  Moun- 
taineers are  patriotic  lovers  of  liberty,"  because 
their  dwelling  place  favors  that  vigor  of  body  and 
of  mind  which  resists  oppression ;  because  their 
hardy  mode  of  life  enables  them  successfully  to 
resist  all  attempts  to  enslave  them ;  because  moun- 
tains, with  their  cliffs  and  narrow  defiles,  present 


almost  insurmountable  obstaeles  to  the  progress  of 
an  oppressor.  Each  of  these  reasons  you  may  de- 
velop at  length,  keeping  them  distinct  from  each 
other,  and  illustrating  your  positions  by  contrast- 
ing mountaineers  with  the  enervated  inhabitants  of 
rich,  tropical  plaint,  by  alluding  to  the  heroism  of 
the  Welsh,  of  the  Swiss,  and  of  the  Circassians. 
Your  reasons  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  allow 
the  most  obvious  and  one  of  the  most  weighty  to 
stand  first,  and  an  important  one  to  stand  last, 
while  less  striking  ones  occupy  the  middle  place. 
When  you  have  thought  out  your  plan  in  thi* 
way,  which  you  can  most  easily  do  pen  in  hand» 
you  can  determine  how  you  will  close  your  compo- 
sition, and  also  how  you  will  introduce  it.  For  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  you  can  invent  an  introduc- 
tion better  when  you  know  what  you  have  to  in- 
troduce, than  when  your  discussion  has  not  been 
determined  upon.  The  same  principle  will  apply 
to  the  invention  of  the  conclusion.  Both  of  these 
parts  of  a  composition  should  be  short ;  the  intro- 
duction should  be  simple  and  generally  quiet ;  the 
conclusion  should  be  spirited  and  more  elaborate. 

Having  accomplished  all  this  preliminary  work 
of  inventing  a  plan,  and  securing  appropriate 
thoughts  and  illustrations,  you  may  begin  the  ac- 
tual process  of  writing;  pruning  and  polljihing 
and  arranging  your  sentences  according  to  the 
best  of  your  ability. 

We  have  thus  had,  as  it  were,  a  plain  and  famil- 
iar and  personal  talk  with  our  young  readers  on 
this  troublesome  topic  of  writing  compositions. 
We  know  that  the  observance  of  these  rules  may 
appear  to  them  often  irksome,  and  that  it  may 
seem  as  though,  while  performing  this  prelim- 
inary work,  they  were  making  little  progress 
We  however  assure  them  that  this  is  the  certain 
road  to  both  ease  and  success  in  writing.  The 
Greek  poet  Menander  was  once  commissioned  to 
prepare  a  poem  for  an  important  occasion.  Ade- 
quate time  was  given  him  for  preparation.  A  lit- 
tle while  before  the  appointed  hour,  and  after 
apparently  long  and  patient  thought,  he  was  ask- 
ed, if  he  were  ready.  "  Not  quite  yet,"  answered 
he  with  a  calm  confidence  in  his  ability,  "  but  I 
shall  soon  be ;  I  have  now  only  to  make  the  verses." 


Hbbbew  Idioms  in  the  Bitolisr  Lanouaob. 
There  is  a  certain  coldness  and  indifference  in  the 
phrases  of  our  European  languages,  when  they 
are  compared  with  the  oriental  forms  of  speech  ; 
and  it  happens,  very  luckily,  that  the  Hebrew  idi- 
oms run  into  the  English  tongue  w^h  a  peculiar 
grace  and  beauty.  ...  It  has  been  said  by  some 
of  the  ancients,  that  if  the  gods  were  to  talk  with 
men,  they  would  certainly  speak  in  Plato's  style ; 
but  I  think  we  may  say,  with  justice,  that  when 
mortals  converse  with  their  Creator,  the;  cannot 
do  it  in  so  proper  a  style  as  in  that  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. — Spectator ^  iVb.  406. 
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CoKMxnviCATiONs  for  this  Depmrtment,  if  reUting  to 
the  higher  braochet,  sbocdd  be  addre*Md  to  J.  H.  Bon, 
Loaedale  j  otherwiie  to  K.  W.  DbMumn,  Frovidence. 


Indeterminate  Analysiii  of  the  First  Degree. 

Thi8  subject  principally  embraces  questions  in 
which  the  number  of  conditions  is  less  than  the 
number  of  unknown  quantities.  But  when  we  add 
to  this,  that  the  answers  must  be  both  whole  num- 
bers SLudponiivey  we  may  generally  arrive  at  direct 
and  oonclusive  results.  Our  object  is  to  present 
the  method  in  the  solution  of  a  few  particular  ex- 
amples for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  haxe 
had  recourse  to  books  treating  on  this  subject. 

Questions  like  the  following  sometimes  occur : 

(1.)  Bought  100  animals  for  $100.  Cows  at 
flO,  sheep  at  $1,  geese  at  |  doUar.  Required  the 
number  of  each. 

Let  X  =  number  of  cows,  y  =  number  of  sheep, 
z  sss  number  of  geese ;  and  by  the  conditions  we 
hare  the  equations 

*  +  y  +  aa=100.  .  (1) 


10x  +  y  +  -=100.  .  (2) 
8 

Bliminating  «,  we  hare  79;v  -f-  7y  =  700  ;  whence 
700  —  79a; 

y  s .    Some  would  stap  here,  and  deter- 

7 

mine  by  inspection  what  value,  or  values,  for  z 
would  render  y  entire  and  positive,  but  it  is  more 
elegant  and  certain  —  since  there  is  another  un- 
known quantity,  z,  to  be  satiafied  — to  proceed 
700  —  79*  2x 

thus:     y  = =100  — lU ,  always 

7  7 

continuing  the  division  as  far  as  possible.    This 
last  member  consists  of  two  parts  (we  will  say,) 

2x 
100  —  liar,  and  —  — ,  both  of  which  must  lepresent 

whole  numbers,  since  y  is  to  be  a  whole  number, 

2x 
thougn  the  last,  — ,  is  fractional  inform :  and  such 

7 

Talue  will  be  found  for  x  as  will  render  —  entire, 

7 
which  in  this  case  will  be  some  multiple  of  7.    No 
regard  may  be  had  to  the  sign  of  the  remainder 

after  division.     Then,  since  — is  to  be  a  whole 

7 
number,  put  it  equal  to  m,  then 

2ar  7m  M 

—  ssm,  ••.xs=  —  =  3»t-i ; 

7  2  2 

thitremainder  must  also  be  integral.    Put  —  =  m'\ 

2 
then  m  s  2m'.    Now  by  substitution  we  find 

X  =  7m', 


y  =  100  — 79m', 

t  =  72m' ; 
in  which  m'  is  some  whole  number ;  also  it  must 
be  positive,  or  x  and  x  would  be  negative,  contrary 
to  the  conditions.    We  determine  from  the  equa- 

100 
Uon,  y  =  100 — 79m',  that,  79m'  <  100,  or  m'  <  — , 

79 
but  still  a  whole  number,  .  • .  m'  =  1,  whence 

a:  =r  7,  y  =  21,  «  =  72. 

(2.)   A  question  of  this  kind  will  be  found  In 

Vol.  V.  page<21,  of  Thb  Schoolmaster,  and  its 

solution  by  '*  B."  on  page  118,  which  we  admire 

for  its  brevity,  but  submit  the  following  as  more 

certain  and  clear. 

The  equations  of  the  problem  are 

» 
3*  +  10y-h  — =100, 

2 
ar  +  y  +  «  =  100. 

Eliminating  2,  and  reducing  with  reference  to  or, 

100— 19y  4y     4y 

we  find  a?  = =  20  — 3y ;  —  =  m, 

6  &      b 

&m  m 

y  =  — =m-f-— ;  —  =  m',  m  =  4m';  whence  by 
4 


substitution  we  find 

y  =  20  — 19m', 

y  3=5m', 

2  =  80  +  14m' ; 

of  which  the  second  equation  determines  that  m' 

must  be  positive ;  and  the  first  shows  that,  conse- 

20 
quently,  19m'  <  20,  or  m'  < — ,  but  still  an  integer, 

19 

.  • .  m'  =  1 ;  whence  a:  =  1,  y  =  5,  2  =  94. 

(3.)    If  the  prices  were  |^3|,  $H,  $},  respective- 

ly,  we  should  find 

X  =  6m', 

y  —  60  —  18m', 

2  =  40  +  13m' ; 
in  which  we  see  that,  m'  is  positive,  and  18m'  <60, 

60 
or  m'  <  —  =  3(,  hence  m'  may  equal  1,  2,  or  3. 

18 
Substituting  these  values  we  find  three  sets  of  an- 
swers for  a;,  y,  z,  all  satisfying  the  conditions  of 
the  problem,    a;  =  5, 10,  15,  y  =  42,  21,  6,  z  =  53, 
66,79. 

The  remainder  is  sometimes  obtained  in  a  sim- 
pler form  by  dividing  thus  : 

om  m 

X  =  —  3=B  2m ,  .  • .  m  =  3m', 

3  3 

as  was  done  in  the  last  example.     In  some  oases 

the  results  may  not  be  determined  so  directly  and 

positively  without  some  trial ;  much  will  depend 

on  the  ingenuity  of  the  student.     No  more  gencr^ 

al  rule  can  be  given  than  is  illustrated  by  these 

examples. 

Pboblbm.  —  A  farmer  purchased  100  head  of 
cattle  for  4000  francs ;  oxen  at  400  francs  apiece, 
cows  at  200,  calves  at  80,  and  sheep  at  20.  How 
many  had  he  of  each  kind  ?  a.  x.  b. 
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Ciroolftttac  Dedmaln. 

When  the  decimal  figures  obtained  by  eonvcrt^ 
tng  a  eommon  fraction  into  decimala  do  not  ter- 
minate, they  muit  recur  in  periods,  whose  num- 
ber of  terms  can  not  exceed  the  number  of  units 
in  the  denominator,  less  one.  For  all  the  different 
remainders  which  occur  must  be  less  than  the  de> 
nominator;  and  therefore  thetx  number  can  not 
exceed  the  denominatori  less  one ;  and  wheneyer 
a  remainder  has  been  obtained  that  has  previously 
occurred,  then  the  decimal  figures  will  begin  to 
repeat.  Decimals  which  recur  in  this  way  are  call- 
ed repetenda. 

When  the  period  begins  with  the  first  decimal 
figure  it  is  called  a  simple  repetend.  But  when 
other  decimal  figures  occur  before  the  period  com- 
mences, it  is  called  a  eampound  repetend. 

We  distinguish  a  repetend  from  an  ordinary  de- 
cimal by  a  (.)  placed  over  the  first  and  last  figure 
of  the  circulating  period. 

The  following  common  fractions  give  timple  re- 

pctends.  —  J  =  0.3.  —  1-7  =  0.14287.  —  1-9  =  O.i. 

1-17  =s  0.0688235294117647.  —1-21  =  0.047619. 
The  following  ones  give  compound  repetends : 

1-6  =  0.16.    1-12  r=  0.083.    1-22  =  0.044. 

From  the  above  examples  we  see  that  when  the 
prime  factors  of  the  denominator  of  a  common 
fraction  contain  neither  of  the  factors  2  or  6,  the 
repetend  will  be  simple.  But  when  they  contain 
one  or  both  of  the  factors  2  and  6,  together  with 
other  factors,  then  the  repetend  will  be  compound. 

Those  simple  repetends,  having  as  many  terms, 
less  one,  as  there  are  units  in  the  denominator, 
are  called  perfeet  repetends.     The  following  are 

■ome  of  this  class.      1-7  ==  0.142857. 

1-29  =  0.0344827586206896o5l72413793{. 

We  give  below  all  the  petf&et  repetendi  having 
7  for  a  denominator,  which  may  be  arranged  in  a 
circle  the  same  as  below,  and  the  same  properties 
will  be  found  to  belong  to  them. 

1-7  =  0.142867. 
2-7  -  0.286714. 
3-7  —  0.42867i. 
4-7  =  0.671428. 
6-7  «  0.714286. 

6-7  »  0.86714i 

These  perfrct  repetends  have  several  remarkable 
properties,  which  have  been  algebraically  demon- 
•trated  by  Prof.  G.  B.  Perkine,  and  published  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science.  The  algebraio  de- 
monstration may  be  illustrated  arithmetically  by 
mean«  of  the  following  figure. 


In  this  figure  the  inner  circle  of  figures,  begia-^ 
ning  at  the  0,  directly  under  the  (*),  and  counting 
towards  the  right-hand,  is  the  eirculating  period 
of  1-29. 

The  outer  circle,  commencing  at  the  same  point 
and  counting  in  the  same  direction,  are  the  succes- 
sive remainders  which  will  occur  in  decimating. 

In  this  circle  of  remainders,  all  the  numbers, 
from  1  to  28  inclusive,  are  found,  but  not  in  nume- 
rical order. 

By  inspecting  the  figure,  we  find  the  following 
properties,  which  are  common  to  all  perfect  repe^ 
tenda, 

(1.)  The  sum  of  any  two  diametrically  opposite 
figures  of  the  circle  of  decimals,  will  be  9. 

(2.)  The  sum  of  any  two  diametrically  opposite 
terms,  in  the  circle  of  remainders,  wiU  make  the 
denominator  29. 

(3.)  If  we  substraet  the  right-hand  figure  of 
the  denominator  from  10,  and  multiply  the  remain- 
der by  any  decimal  figure  of  the  inner  circle,  the 
right*hand  figure  of  the  product  will  be  the  same 
as  the  right-hand  figure  of  the  corresponding  re- 
mainder of  the  outer  circle. 

(4.)  Commencing  the  circle  of  decimals  at  any 
point  and  counting  completely  round,  it  will  be  the 
perfect  repetend  of  the  common  fraction  whose 
denominator  is  the  same  as  in  the  first  case,  but 
whose  numerator  is  the  remainder  in  the  outer 
circle,  ttanding  one  place  to  the  right. 

From  this  last  property  it  follows  that  this  same 
circle  of  decimals  gives  the  decimal  value  of  all 
proper  fractions  having  29  for  a  denominator. 


At  a  certain  time  between  12  and  1  the  minute 
hand  lacked  as  much  of  being  at  the  1  mark  as  the 
hour  hand  was  beyond  th«  12  mark.  What  time 
was  it  ?  W.  D.  x. 


A  solution  of  the  Ci&CLB  Pboblem  proposed  ki 
the  February  number  will  appear  next  month. 
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Hatural   Science. 


CoMXUXiCATiONS  for  this  Department  ■hoald  be  ftd- 
dreesed  to  T.  F.  Cadt,  Warren. 


The  Phenomena  of  Fhysioal  Growtii   and 

Deoay. 

Thb  dullest  observer  cannot  have  failed  to  wit- 
ness some  of  the  processes  of  growth  and  decay, 
which  are  always  active  in  the  material  world.  He 
haa  seen  the  trees  assume  their  summer  foliage  and 
scatter  it  upon  the  winds  at  the  bidding  of  the  au- 
tnmnal  frosts.  He  has  seen  the  sere  leaves  of  the 
wood,  piled  in  heaps  and  moldering  to  decay. 
Beneath  his  eye  the  grass,  which  in  the  springtime 
made  the  meadows  green,  has  faded  and  dissolved 
under  the  icy  rule  of  winter.  The  fields  which 
lately  proclaimed  the  golden  reign  of  Ceres,  are 
bestrewn  with  the  wreck  of  shivering  stubble,  and 
the  patient  ox  that  opened  the  early  furrow  has  be- 
come old  and  slow,  and  is  preparing  to  yield  to  the 
nniversal  law  of  dissolution.  This  law  prevails 
beyond  all  power  of  resistance  throughout  the 
world  of  plants  and  animals.  Not  even  man  is  ex- 
empt from  its  power.  But  when  we  turn  from  this 
general  view  to  a  closer  inspection  of  the  laws  and 
processes  of  growth  and  decay,  a  rich  and  interest- 
ing field  of  observation  opens  before  us.  Nor  is  it 
important  whether  we  first  direct  our  attention  to 
the  objects  of  the  organic  world,  to  plants  and 
flowers  and  beasts  and  insects,  or  to  those  of  the 
inorganic,  to  strata  and  rocks  and  <yems.  Which- 
eTcr  we  may  select,  our  search  will  not  be  fruitless, 
nor  will  our  time  be  spent  in  vsin.  In  each,  cease- 
less and  untiring  forces  are  Jorever  producing  forms 
of  interest  and  beauty.  In  the  organic  world,  the 
efficient  force  is  vitality,-Hhat  strange,  mysterious 
force  which  the  profoundest  philosopher  cannot 
nnderstand  or  measure,  and  which  we  all  agree  in 
calling  life.  We  cannot  learn  its  nature,  we  know 
even  of  its  existence  only  by  its  effects.  We  know 
it  as  a  force,  and  can  know  nothing  more  of  it  but 
what  it  does. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  force  acts  in  different 
hodles  only  by  transmission  of  itself.  It  is  not 
inherent  in  matter,  it  cannot  be  generated  anew  in 
matter.  It  may  remain  for  a  long  time  dormant, 
as  in  the  seed  germ ;  but  if  it  once  becomes  extinct 
no  other  power,  except  the  Divine,  can  reproduce 
it  or  commence  the  process  of  development  and 
growth.  It  is  life  in  the  seed  that  developes  the 
embryo  plant  inclosed.  When  once  awakened  in- 
to activity  by  the  sunbeam  and  the  shower,  it  feeds 
the  little  plant  with  sweets  which  it  does  not,  like 
the  bee,  gather  ready  made,  but  which  it  manufke- 
tiuree  from  materials  which  it  had  stored  away 
arovnd  the  little  germ,  before  it  gave  itself  to 
■lumber  in  the  ripened  seed.  It  now  extends  itself 
along  the  leDgthe&isg  fibres,  uid  selecting  its  ma- 


terials from  the  surrounding  earth  and  air,  it  de- 
velopes leaf  and  branch  and  root  in  due  propor- 
tion. At  length  the  plant  arrives  at  a  stage  of 
growth  which  we  call  maturity ;  now  the  principle 
of  life  divides  itself  and  hides  away,  wholly,  or  in 
part,  in  the  newly  perfected  seed,  there  to  sleep  un- 
til again  called  upon  to  repeat  its  appointed  mis- 
sion. 

The  structures  builded  by  this  force  are  peculiar 
and  characteristic.  It  always  arranges  its  materi- 
als in  circles  and  curves  and  in  gracefully  rounded 
proportions.  It  makes  no  angles  and  spreads  out 
no  level  surface.  Among  all  the  innumerable 
forms  which  it  produces  we  find  no  straight  lineif 
no  planes,  no  prisms.  Still  it  aims  at  symmetry 
and  equilibrium.  *  It  balances  the  majestic  live- 
oak  of  the  southern  forest  by  causing  it  to  stretch 
on  all  sides  its  gigpantio  arms  until  its  thick-leaved 
and  moss-draped  branches  can  shade  an  acre.  It 
places  leaf  opposite  its  fellow  leaf,  or  arranges 
them  in  graceful  spirals,  or  sets  them  in  equal 
whorls.  It  gives  three  petals  to  the  lily  and  to 
the  simple  wild  rose  five.  Even  its  apparent  ir- 
regularities are  regular. 

But  all  its  creations  hasten  to  decay.  When  it 
has  once  completed  Its  work,  it  leaves  its  structures 
to  be  demolished  by  other  contending  forces,  that 
it  may  employ  the  elements  of  their  wreck  in  new 
constructions.  Hence,  in  the  organic  world  we 
everywhere  witness  the  various  stages  of  growth 
and  dissolution,  of  reproduction  and  decay.  ^ 

In  the  inorganic  world  different  forces  are  at 
work,  and  they  work  with  different  results.  Among 
these  forces  that  of  crystallisation  is  the  most  im- 
portant. Its  operation  is  not  that  of  the  force  of 
life.  The  force  of  vitality  makes  the  flower,  this 
makes  the  diamond.  The  force  of  life  works  best 
in  the  genial  sunshine ;  this  often  prefers  the  dark- 
ness of  the  gloomy  cave  and  the  stillness  of  the 
deep  chambers  of  the  earth.  Here  it  slowly  works, 
but  it  does  not  work  as  a  master.  It  works  in 
obedience  to  the  strictest  rules  of  science.  Oeome- 
try  is  its  constant  director  and  gpiide.  It  is  con- 
versant with  straight  lines  and  planes  and  triangles, 
with  pyramids  and  cubes  and  prisms  of  every 
variety, with  octahedrons  and  dodecahedrons,  regu- 
lar and  rhombic;  but  it  knows  nothing  of  the 
g^aeeftil  sweeps  and  curves  that  pervade  the  organ- 
ic world,  giving  delicious  fulness  to  the  ripening 
fruit,  imparting  the  crowning  charms  to  virgin 
loveliness,  and  furnishing  an  endless  variety  of 
harmonious  beauty  throughout  the  domain  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life. 

It  has,  however,  one  advantage  over  its  rival. 
Controled  in  its  action  by  unvarying  laws,  it  leaves 
its  work  perfect  at  every  step  of  its  progress.  The 
minutest  crystal  is  a  perfect  work.  It  may  have 
been  formed  in  a  moment,  its  proportions  may  be 
microscopic,  it  may  exist  in  the  tissue  of  the  with- 
ered leaf  of  autumn,  it  may  be  intended  only  as 
the  nucleus  of  some  larger  structure,  but  it  is  per- 
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feet  in  ita  kind,  as  the  rarest  of  Gtoleonda's  gems. 
It  it  is  destined  to  be  increased,  the  added  materi- 
als are  necessarily  aggregated  upon  its  surface. 
Hence  the  crystal  is  a  perfect  thing  in  every  stage 
of  its  growth.  It  has  also,  within  itself,  the  ele- 
ments of  permanence.  It  carries  within  it  no  self-, 
destroying  agencies  to  hurry  it  into  dissolution  as 
soon  as  the  force  that  produced  it  has  ceased  to 
act  Not  so  the  force  of  life.  It  requires  time  to 
complete  its  work ;  days,  months,  and  ^yen  cen- 
taries  may  be  consumed  in  maturing  a  single  ob- 
ject which  is  no  sooner  complete  than  other  forces 
within  iuelf  begin  upon  it  the  work  of  dissolution. 
7he  crystal  was  made  by  additions  to  its  external 
bulk,  and  goes  to  destruction  only  at  the  bidding 
of  external  Tiolence.  The  monarch  of  the  forest 
was  formed  by  an  assimilation  of  elements  witl  in 
itself  and  within  itself  are  developed  the  forces  that 
move  the  fingers  of  decay. 

Were  flowers  as  rare  and  as  enduring  as  gems, 
who  would  hesitate  with  which  to  adorn  the  casket 
or  to  grace  the  brow  of  beauty? 


QUEBTIOirB   70B 

Wixitttn   (Pxaminationg* 


CoMMUKicATioKS  for  thli  Department  should  be  ad- 
dreued  to  A.  J.  Manohbstbr,  ProTideoce. 


Questions  for  Examination 

OP  CANDZDAT18  P0&  THB  HIGH  SCHOOL,  LAWBBNCE, 

MAM.,  ys&9. 

BirOLISH  G&AMMA&. 

Directiont. — One  Hour  allowed  to  answer  these 
questions.  Give  some  answer  to  each.  Every 
question  unanswered  will  reduce  your  percentage 
by  ten.  Write  your  number.  A  neglect  to  write 
your  number,  or  any  communication  with  others 
during  the  time,  will  cause  the  rejection  of  your 
paper. 

1.  Write  the  possessive  plural  of  the  following 
words :  child,  hero,  lady,  wolf,  sheep,  journey,  leaf, 
miss,  workman,  and  brother  [both  forms.] 

2.  What  are  the  different  classes  of  Pronouns  ? 
Define,  and  give  an  example  of  each. 

3.  What  is  an  Auxiliary  Verb  ?  What  auxili- 
aries are  sometimes  used  as  principal  verbs? — 
Write  sentences  illustrating  both  uses  of  some  of 
them. 

4.  Mention  the  Moods,  and  define  each. 

6.  Write  the  following  sentences,  correcting 
the  errors  in  spelling,  use  of  capitals,  punctuation, 
and  syntax:—- 

mary  can  write,  as  well  as  Me  if  she  trys. 

who  did  he  get  it  from. 

the  anneversery  of  william  and  marys  acesaion 
to  the  throne  of  england  had  Arrived. 

alfred  has  ate  them  Apples,  which  was  laying  on 
the  Table. 


6.  Parse  the  word  much  in  the  following  sen- 
tences :  Much  was  given ;  Much  labor  was  per- 
formed ;  He  was  much  troubled. 

7.  What  is  the  grammatical  difference  in  the 
use  of  became  in  the  following  sentences :  The 
dress  became  him ;  He  became  a  drunkard. 

8.  Is  the  word  which  used  correctly  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  ?  If  you  make  a  change,  what 
will  it  be,  and  why  do  you  make  it  ? 

Which  of  the  boys  came? 
John  was  the  boy  which  came. 

9.  Analyse  the  following  sentence,  and  pane 
the  word  whoever :    Whoever  comes  in  welcome. 

10.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  abstract 
noun,  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  a  transitive  verb, 
and  an  adjective  in  the  comparative  degree. 

ABITHHBTIC. 

12J1  71 

1.  Reduce  — ,  ^  and  —  to  their  least  common 

20J  n         9 

denominator,  and  add  them  together. 

2.  Divide  the  decimal  11021  billionths  by  107  ten 
thousanths ;  also,  divide  2012  millionths  by  1.006 ; 
and  multiply  the  two  quotients  together. 

8.  Multiply  5  years,  212  days,  10  hours.  16  min- 
utes by  100.  [Count  the  year  as  365  1-4  days,  and 
give  the  answer  in  years,  days,  hours,  &c.] 

4.  What  is  the  cost  oT  a  silver  cup  weighing  9 
oz.,  4  dwt.,  15  grs.,  at  6  shillings,  8  pence  per 
ounce  ? 

5.  When  the  snow  is  uniformly  6  inches  deep, 
how  many  cubic  feet  of  it  on  an  acre  of  land  ? 

6.  How  many  days  of  8  1-2  hours  will  42  men 
take  to  build  a  wall  98  3-4  ft.  long,  7  1-2  ft.  high, 
and  2  3-4  ft.  thick,  if  63  men  would  build  one  45 
3-8  ft.  long,  6  1-8  ft.  high,  and  3  1-4  ft.  thick,  in  68 
days  of  11  1-3  hours  ? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  simple 
and  compound  interest  of  |^1000  for  3  yrs.,  9  mot., 
12  days,  at  6  per  cent.? 

8.  Upon  a  note  of  $625,  dated  October  4, 1854, 
there  are  the  following  endorsements : 

August  10, 1857,        -       -        $75. 
Dec.  15, 1857,       -       -  $225. 

Nov.  18,  1858,         -         -       $150. 
What  will  be  due,  if  the  note  is  settled  Oct.  4, 
1859? 

9.  What  is  the  discount  on  $961.18,  due  1  year, 
5  mos.  hence,  at  7  per  cent.? 

10.  If  two  men  start  Arom  the  same  place,  and 
one  travels  directly  eastward  at  the  rate  of  20-97 
miles  per  day,  and  the  other  directly  north  at  the 
rate  of  27-96  miles  per  day,  how  far  apart  will  they 
be  at  the  end  of  5  days  ? 

OBOO&APHT. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  New  England, 
marking  off  the  States  and  sketching  the  principal 
rivers  and  mountains. 

2.  In  what  direction  and  over  what  waters  would 
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you  sail,  in  a  To/age  from  Cronstadt  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Danabe  ? 

S.  What  are  the  four  great  deserts  of  the  world, 
and  where  are  they  situated } 

4.  What  are  the  meuntain  ranges  of  Europe  ? 
In  what  directions,  and  through  what  countries  do 
they  run  ? 

5.  What  are  the  seven  largest  rivers  of  Asia? 
In  what  directions  and  through  what  countries  do 
they  run,  and  where  do  they  empty  ? 

6.  What  civilized  nations  have  established  col- 
onies in  Africa,  and  where  ? 

7.  Through  what  waters  and  in  what  directions 
would  you  sail,  in  a  voyage  from' Chicago  to  St 
John,  New  Brunswick  ? 

8.  What  are  the  boundaries  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi  ?  What  States  or  Territories  are  whol- 
ly or  partia)y  within  it  ? 

9.  What  are  the  three  most  important  commer- 
cial cities  of  South  America,  and  where  are  they 
situated  ? 

10.  What  are  the  most  imporUnt  bays  and  gulfs 
in  North  America,  and  where  are  they  situated  ? 

T7.  8.  BISTOBY. 

1.  What  were  the  most  important  attempts  to 
make  settlements  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  previous  to  the  year  1600  i 

2.  Mention  the  colonial  settlements  within  the 
limits  of  New  England,  with  the  date  of  each. 

3.  Explain  the  origin  of  the  names  of  Mary- 
land, Delaware,  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

4.  State  the  most  important  faots  connected 
with  King  Phillip's  War. 

6.  In  what  war  did  Braddock's  Expedition  take 
place  ?  What  was  its  object,  and  how  did  it  re- 
sult? 

d.  State  the  distinction  between  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

7.  When,  where,  and  to  whom  did  Burgoyne 
surrender  ? 

8.  Give  the  date  of  the  siege  of  Boston.  Who 
commanded  the  besiegers,  and  how  did  the  siege 
terminate  ? 

9.  Mention  the  most  important  engagements  in 
which  the  Americans  were  defeated,  during  the 
Bevolution,  with  the  date  of  each. 

10.  What  distinguished  foreigners  aided  the 
Americans  in  the  Bevolutionary  War  ? 


Questions  in  Farelnff  and  Analysia. 

Parse  the  words  in  Italics  : 

1.  "In  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour's  name." 

2.  "  One  of  Oould  and  Lincoln's  publications." 

3.  •*  This  is  Potter  and  Hammond's  Book-keep- 
ing." *^ 

4.  "The  dead  reign  there  tUone.** 

6.    "  Macaulay,  as  a  historian,  is  generally  cor- 
rect.*' 

6.  "  It  is  his  duty,  as  a  pupil,  to  obey  his  in- 
structor." 

Analyze  the  following  sentence  : 

7.  "Let  the  mountain  wind  blow  courage  into 
him." 

What  is  the  basis  of  the  objective  element  ? 


Correct  the  following : 

Set  down  and  rest  yourself. 

He  is  going  to  learn  his  brother  Alfred  to  write. 

The  two.first  boys  are  the  best  In  the  class, 

John  is  my  oldest  brother. 

Not  as  I  know  ot 

I  have  sang  several  times. 

You  have  drank  too  much. 

He  has  got  my  slate. 

Of  two  evils  choose  the  least. 

A  Ladies  school  will  be  opened. 

He  did  it  unbeknown  to  us. 

He  went  on  a  fine  summer's  morning. 

I  have  anew  pair  of  gloves.  i^ 


Same  Questions  in  the  Solenoe  of  Gonmion 

Things. 

Why  does  Spalding's  prepared  glue  stick  ? 

Why  do  you  pour  tea  into  a  saucer  to  cool  it  ? 

Why  is  not  the  vapor  of  the  sea  salt  ? 

Why  will  not  lucifer  matches  ignite  when  wet  ? 

Why  does  paint  blister  from  heat  ? 

Why  does  blowing  a  burnt  finger  ease  the  pain  ? 

Is  air  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  lun  ?  l. 


Out  aSooIt  Zuilt. 

Tkb  Hibtomcai.  Evidbncbb  of  the  truth  of  the 
Scripture  Records  suted  anew,  with  special  re- 
fcrence  to  the  doubts  and  discoveries  of  modern 
times.  By  George  Rawlinson,  M.  A.  From  the 
London  Edition,  with  the  notes  translated,  by 
18W  ^p^-^°^^-    ^^d  *  Lincoln;  Bostoi^ 

The  day  has  passed  by,  we  hope  forever,  when 
open.bold  attacks  against  the  Bible  and  Christiani- 
ty are  made  in  enlightened  communities  in  the 
name  of  Atheism,  Deism,  or  Infidelity.  The  great 
enemy  of  man  is  not  dead,  however,  nor  does  he 
sleep.  He  has  only  disguised  his  features  and 
wears  a  mask.  Thus  arrayed,  he  walks  forth  and 
in  the  name  of  reUgion— the  christian  reUgion,— 
covertly  and  cowardly  attacks  the  truth.  He  pre» 
fosses  Christianity,  he  says  he  respecto  the  Bible, 
he  believes  it,  but  it  must  be  interpreted  to  suit  him. 
And  hU  interpretation  is  not  to  explain  it,  but  to 
explain  U  atoay.  He  therefore  begins  by  denying 
the  historical  charaeter  of  the  Biblical  narrative. 
Here  his  task  is  the  most  difficult,  and  Uke  s 
shrewd  tactician,  as  he  is,  here  he  makes  his 
greatest  efibrta. 

The  author  of  the  book  before  us,  has  however 
attacked  this  enemy  on  hii  own  ground.    He  lays 
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'  Biege  to  the  citadel,  to  the  rerj  itronghold  itself, 
with  no  mean  force,  but  with  the  whole  forces  of 
fteTelation,  of  History,  of  Literature,  and  of  Logic 
does  he  come,  and  storms  the  fort.  If  any  candid 
person  will  redd  the  Work,  he  will,  we  think,  pro- 
nounce the  siege  successful. 

The  author  has  stormed  the  city  and  taken  it 
Kot  a  single  defence  remains.  The  historical  truth 
of  the  Scripture  rccordi»  is  T^fwed^  from  Genesis  to 
the  Apocalypse.  We  therefore  consldfer  this  a  work 
of  great  Talue  to  etery  student  of  the  Bible.    H. 


The  Wikow  D/^XiA,  ahu  thb  YotrFO  MitLlwiM. 
A  story  for  young  Ladies.  By  the  author  of  "The 
Mother's  Mission  "  ••The  Oblect  of  Life,'*  etc. 
Boston.    Henry  Hoyt,  No.  &  Comhill. 

The  Telescope  ;  ak  Allsoo&Y.   By  A.  D.  Barton. 

Henry  Hoyt,  No.  9  Comhill. 
MooBCRopr  Hatch,  ob  Dabkjtbss  and  Ltanr. 

By  A.  L.  0.  E.,  autho  ess  of  ••  Claremont  Tales," 

"Adopted  Son,"    "Votihg    Pilgrim,"    "Giant 

Killer  and  Sequel,"  etc.    Boston :    Henry  Hoyt, 

No.  9  Comhill. 

No  one  better  knows  bow  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  young,  than  our  fHend  Hoyt.  Here  are  three 
little  gems,  for  the  flrealde,  the  sabbath  school,  or 
the  library. 

The  first  two,  most  beautlMly  ahow  the  reward 
of  a  life  of  piety,  and  Christian  fidelity,  as  well  as 
throw  floods  of  light  upon  the  holy  word  of  God. 
That  eminent  piety  must  not  be  confined  to  the 
adult  alone,  is  fully  taught  in  the  third,  by  a  Judici- 
ously wrought  picture  f^om  real  life.  We  wish 
every  home  might  be  cheered  by  sttch  holy  lessons, 
as  we  find  in  these  little  volumes.  They  can  but 
throw  sunlight  into  the  saddest  heart.  L. 


CoKMBLL's  OtTUWB  Maps.    PubUshed  by  B.  Ap- 

pletoD  &  Co.,  New  York. 

These  Maps  are  18  in  numbef .  They  consist  of 
The  following : 

1.  The  World. 

2.  North  America* 

3.  South  America. 

4.  Europe. 
6.    Asia. 

6.  Africa. 

7.  United  States. 

B»    Bastem  and  Middle  SUtei. 

9.    Southern  States. 

iO.    Western  States  and  Territories. 

U.    Mexico,  Central  America  Iknd  the  West 

Indies. 

12.    Great  Britain. 

la.    Central  and  Southern  Bnrope. 

They  are  well  drawn,  distinct  and  aecurate. 
they  are  accompanied  by  a  key  giving  the  pronun- 
fiiatien  of  the  different  geographical  names--a  mat- 
ter of  no  smftU  importance  to  every  teacher  of 
geography. 

We  commend  these  maps  as  a  valaable  auxiliary 
to  the  teaching  of  this  impottAat  subject.    Price 


Chbist  tir  HiSTOftT,  by  Robert  Tumbull,  D.  D. 
Gould  &  Lincoln,  Boston,  1860.  New  and  revised 
edition.    Pp.  540. 

In  the  preface  to  this  excellent  work,  the  learned 
author  says : 

"To  unreflective  minds,  history  appears  only  a« 
an  intricate  or  confused  mass  of  details.  Under 
the  steady  gaze  of  philosophic,  and  especially  of 
christian,  thought,  much  of  this  chaotic  aspect  of 
society  disappears.  Order  begins  to  emerge ;  prin* 
ciplessnd  laws  are  reoognized;  a  progress  and  a 
purpose  are  discovered.  To  attain  this,  however^ 
requires  a  lofty  stand-point  and  a  far-reaching  vis* 
ion." 

tt  is  not  often  that  we  have  the  privilege  of 
chronicling  the  advent  of  a  book  which  illustrates  so 
fully  the  truth  set  forth  in  this  extract.  It  brings 
order  out  of  chaos.  It  unfolds  in  a  manner  at  once 
learned,  yet  plain  and  intelligible,  the  "progress 
and  purpose." 

Christ  is  the  eentraX  power,  around  which  all 
history  clusters  as  by  attraction.  Christ  in  Jewish 
History,  Christ  at  his  coming  In  the  fulness  ol 
time,  Christ  in  the  Primitive  Chnrch,  Christ  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  Christ  in  the  Reformation  and 
Christ  in  modem  society,  are  some  of  the  topics 
by  which  our  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
9C0pe  of  the  book.  To  Judge  of  the  hook^  they  must 
read  it,  which  we  advise  them  to  do,  assuring  them 
that  they  will  be  instrttcted  and  benefited.       x. 


Tab  HtTVAN  Votes;  Its  right  management  in 
Speaking,  Reading,  and  Debating,  including  the 
Principles  of  true  Eloquence.  By  Rev.  W.  W. 
Caralet,  A.  M.,  Cantab.  New  York :  Fowler  ft 
Wells,  Publishers,  308  Broadway,  1860. 

This  is  a  valuable  treatise,  upon  the  ftinctions  of 

the  vocal  organs,  the  motion  of  the  letters  of  the 

Alphabet,  the  cultivation  of  the  ear,  proper  meth«> 

ods  of  delivery,  remedial  effects  of  reading  and 

speaking,  ete» 

Man  has  received  this  gift  of  language  as  hit 
peculiar  attribute  It  is  his  exclusive  privilege  to 
enjoy  the  faculty  of  speech. 

When  we  reflect  that  it  is  by  this  fhculty  that 
man  stands  superior  to  all  other  creatod  beings,  it 
ought  to  be  felt  and  considered  a  great  privilege. 

This  work  is  of  great  value  to  those  wishing  to 
become  good  public  speakers.  We  commend  it  to 
all  for  a  candid  penisaL  L. 


A  PxncABT  Oboobapht,  illustrated  by  nnnm* 
ous  maps  and  engravings,  by  B.  M.  Warren.  H* 
Cowperthwait  ft  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1860. 

This  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Warren's 

Primary  Oeorgraphy,^  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and 

altogether  is  really  the  most  beautiful  book  on 

geography  for  children,  we  have  ever  seen.    It  is  a 

novelty  to  print  a  school  geography  for  little  hoys 

and  girls  on  tinted  paper,  and  almost  as  much  of  a 

noYelty  to  see  such  beantilhl  engravings  in  a  book 

of  this  character*  KL 
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AwsnjASi  OP  SdBHTiFio  PlacoYBBT:  or,  Tear- 
Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art,  for  1860. 
Edited  by  David  A.  Wells,  A.  M.  Boston : 
Gould  ft  Lincoln.    1860.    Pp.  430. 

The  idea  of  collecting  and  grouping  together  in 

A  single  tolume  the  restiltd  of  scientific  research 

for  each  year  is  a  good  one.     And  that  so  faithful 

a  man  as  Mr.  Wells  tbonld  perform  the  work  of 

eollecting  and  arranging  the  matter  fbr  snch  a 

TOlttme  is  very  fortunate  for  the  public 

'the  Tolnme  before  as  Is  perhaps  mofe  valuable 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  book  contains 
'*  Notes  by  the  Editor  ott  the  progress  of  science,'* 
and  a  full  Nummary  of  discoveries,  inventions,  and 
improvements  in  **  Mecbaniee  and  Tfsefnl  Arts/* 
"Natural  Philosophy,"  "Chemical  Bcienoe," 
••Geology,'*  "BoUny,**  "Zoology,"  and  "As- 
tronomy and  Meteorology.*'  Under  the  latter  de- 
partment we  observe  a  notice  of  the  diseovery  of 
fheJifty-'Mvmah  asteriHd,  and  9f  the  efforts  to  de* 
tsrmine  satisfactorily  the  question  of  an  intra- 
mercurial  planet,  and  Its  position. 

We  must  praise  the  taste  and  neatness  of  the 
rolume.  The  publishers  have  done  their  work  in 
a  manner  highly  creditable.  M. 


TRB  A^BBICAN  ALHANAO  AltD    RBPOffltOBT    OF 

T^SBFtTL  KnowlbOob  for  the  year  1860.    Bos- 
ton :  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co. 

This  is^e  thirty-first  volume  of  thia  very  ex- 
oeUent  work*  It  is  correet,  Aill,  authentio,  and 
gives  varied  information  oonoerning  the  mor-e  e6m- 
^lex  a&irs  of  the  general  and  State  governments, 
official  documents,  prtvate  eorrespondence  relating 
to  goTemment,  legislation,  pubKc  institutions,  im- 
provements, und  resources  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  second  part  may  be  found  a  very  foil  and 
eorreet  list  of  the  executive  and  judiciary  of  the 
general  government. 

We  think  the  present  volume  is  equal  to  its  pre- 
decessors in  fullness  and  accuracv.  It  will  sustain 
the  high  character  of  the  American  Almanac  as 
one  of  the  most  reliable  manuals  for  reference. 
Bad  an  ample  repository  of  Uiefol  knowledge. 

L. 


Tbb  Still  HouB;  or.  Communion  with  God. 
By  Austin  Phelps.  Boston :  Gould  ft  Lincoln. 
18i80.    Pp.136.    Price,  37  cents. 

This  modest,  unpretending  little  volume  is  worth 
Its  weight  in  gold.  It  is  full  of  rich  thoughts,  set 
In  elegant,  pore,  and  chaste  language,  which  evi- 
dently come  from  the  welling  up  of  earnest  devo- 
tioB  in  a  noble.  Christian  soul.  We  earnestly 
eommend  the  work.  M. 


Bbadia'b  Hokb  Monthly,  edited  by  Mrs.  Metta 
T.  Victor.  Published  by  Beadle  &  Adams,  New 
York. 

▲  very  pleasant  and  uHtal  firedde  oompanion, 

iAd  repository  of  Belles  Lettrea.    Fxioe  1^  oents 

por  nnmbftf.  M, 


T^bAmbbicak  Cbbistian  Rbcokd;  containing 
the  History,  Confession  of  Faith,  afld  Statistics 
of  each  Religious  Demonstration  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe ;  a  list  of  all  clergymen,  with 
their  Post  Oflice  address,  etc.,  etc..  etc.  W.  R. 
C.  Clark  &  Meeker,  1860.    Pp.  690. 

This  book  could  not  be  called  multum  inparvo, 
but  rather  it  should  be  nttmed  maximum  in  muko* 
It  is  really  a  religious  encyclopaedia.  A  vast 
amount  of  useful  information  concerning  the  re- 
ligious sects  is  here  set  fortli  and  the  different 
creeds  are  so  placed  side  by  side  that  the  facts, 
figures  and  statements  may  be  used  in  a  variety  of 
ways  with  great  facility.  Wo  wonder  that  such  a 
compilation,  well  executed,  should  not  have  been 
made  before.  jg^ 


Abt  RiJCBBAtlOHS.    J.  B.  tihoB  ft  Co.,  BostoBi 
1860. 

This  is  an  elegant  book,  of  331  pages,  finely  and 
proftisely  illustrated,  designed  as  a  complete  guid« 
to  all  kinds  of  painting,  drawing,  and  those  num- 
berless cpera  which  the  ladies  so  well  love  to  do  > 
e.ff.  moss  work,  cane  work,  feather  work,  leath- 
er work,  hair  work,  plaster  work.  Wax  work,  shell 
work,  etc.,  etc«,  etc. 

It  is  a  book  which  will  be  highly  usefhltoall 
those  interested  in  these  matters,  and  coBtaina 
much  that  is  valuable  and  iateeefting  to  all  cli 
of  readers* 


Tbb  Pflph!  ABD  RosTBtTM .  No.  11,  Feb.  25th- 
1600.  Published  byH.  H.  l^d  ft  Co.,  M 
Broadway,  New  York. 

This  is  a  serial  containing  Sermons,  OratSona« 
popular  Lectures,  ftc,  phonogxaphically  reported* 

The  present  number  has  the  report  of  the  in* 
auguration  of  the  Mills  statue  of  Washington,  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  Feb.  22nd,  1860.  It  eoift* 
Uins  the  oration  by  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Bocock ;  ad- 
dress by  the  artist,  Clark  Mills,  Esq.,  and  prayef 
by  Rev.  B.  H.  Nodal,  D.  D.  A  valuable  seriaL 
Price  10  Cents*  m. 


Habpbbs'  Maoasinb  for  April  is  oB  our  table* 
It  is  well  filled  with  matter,  valuable  and  popular. 
Although  Harpef  is  open  to  criticism,  yet  it  is  and 
will  continue  to  be  a  popular  magasine  for  tho 
family.  It  is  edited  with  ability,  and  presents  « 
vast  amount  of  excellent  reading  matter  for  a  very 
small  compensation.  The  two  leading  articles,  VL* 
lustrated,  are  unusually  rich.  u» 


PotTBB  ft  HABtMOND'B  System  of  Bookkeeping, 
by  Single  and  Double  Entry.  In  three  numbers* 
H.  Cowperthwait  ft  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

The  second  number  of  this  work  is  now  publisln 

ed.    It  is  fomished  separately  or  bound  in  conneo* 

tion  with  No.  1.    These  books  are  plaiB,  simple, 

and  well  adapted  to  €k>nuB0&  Schools  and  Aoad^ 
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(Klrucatlonal  IntelUflence. 

CoxMumoATioNS  for  this  Department  sboold  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  FOBLiniBES  or  Thb  ScAoolmastbR) 
Providexuse. 


Appointment. 

Wb  learn  that  the  tmstees  of  Harvard  College 
have  appointed  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  of  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  the  able  editor  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review,  to  the  Plummer  Professorship  of 
Christian  Morals,  and  Preacher  to  the  University, 
In  place  of  Prof.  Huntington,  resigned.  If  mem- 
ory aetves,  Dr.  Peabody  was  the  youngest  gradu- 
ate on  the  records  of  the  college.  He  took  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
His  scholarship  was  of  a  high  order.  Dr.  Peabody 
is  one  of  the  excellent  men  of  the  present  time. 
He  is  enthusiastic  in  his  professional  labor,  dis- 
charging his  duty  with  scrupulous  fidelity.  We 
trust  he  may  add  new  lustre  to  the  fame  of  that 
venefrable  institution. 


Rblioious  Exb&cisbs  in  Boston  Schools.— At 
a  meeting  of  the  Boston  Board  of  school  Commit- 
tee held  in  the  Council  Chamber,  Mayor  Lincoln 
presiding,  the  following  rule  or  general  order,  was 

made: 

**  The  morning  exercises  of  all  the  schools  shall 
commence  with  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
by  the  teacher  in  each  room ;  and  the  afternoon 
eession  shall  close  with  appropriate  singing.'* 

By  this  order  it  will  appear  that  the  repeating  of 
the  ten  commandments  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  by 
tiie  pupils,  which  made  so  much  difficulty  last  year, 
is  omitted. 


School  Housbb  in  PboYidbncb.— A  new  inter- 
mediate school  hoiise  is  to  be  built  immediately  in 
the  fourth  ward.  Increased  school  accommoda- 
tions being  found  necessary  in  the  third  ward,  a 
room  has  been  opened  in  the  engine  house  on 
Transit  street. 

An  effort  was  made  at  the  last  quarterly  meeting 
•f  the  school  committee,  to  build  a  new  grammar 
school  house  in  the  seventh  ward,  but,  as  it  was 
thought  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come,  no  active 
steps  were  taken  on  the  sul^ect. 

Wb  notice  but  few  changes  of  teachers  thus  far 
the  present  season.  We  hope  there  will  be  less 
changes  tfft  coming  year  than  there  were  the  past 
twelve  months.  Changes  are  almost  always  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools. 


Tbb  Mbokanicb'  and  Intbntobs'  Pocurr  Al- 
XAKAC  for  1860.  Fowler  &  Wells,  New  York. 
▲  HMt  and  Taluable  pocket  companion. 


Efie  i£li)olie  JtslnxiQ  Sdjoolmastet. 


FBO8F1B0TUS  l*OB  1860. 


Thb  Schoolmastbb  is  the  only  Educational 
Journal  in  the  State.  For  five  years  it  has  been 
under  the  care  of  a  single  editor,  and  has  attained 
a  reputation  abroad  which  is  believed  to  be  credit- 
able to  the  State*  Its  circulation  in  other  States, 
both  east  and  west,  is  large,  and  has  been  increas- 
ing during  the  last  two  years.  But  the  circulation 
in  our  oum  State  has  never  been  so  large  as  it 
should  be,  and  never  will  be  until  it  is  taken  by 
every  teacher  in  Rhode  Island. 

Thb  Sghoolhabtbb  is  hereafter  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  teaehen  of  the  State.  A  Board 
of  twelve  Editors  has  been  appointed,  all  practi- 
cal teachers,  who  will  be  assisted  by  a  corps  of 
special  contributors,  whose  names  are  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  the  jouinal  will  bear  a  high  literary 
character,  while  the  editors  will  spare  no  pains  to 
make  it  a  work  of  practical  utility  to  teachers  of 
every  g^ade  of  schools. 

Each  number  will  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
original  articles  adapted  to  the  uxinta  of  the  tchool' 
room,  the  work  of  parents  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  the  discussion  of  question^  pertain- 
ing to  the  general  interests  of  education.  There 
will  be,  also,  in  each  number,  the  following  seve- 
ral departments,  each  under  the  care  of  a  single 
individual,  who  will  have  the  management  of  that 
department  for  the  year,  vis :  —  A  department  of 
Phihlogy,  of  MathematieM^  of  Natvral  Science,  of 
Questiorufor  ExanUnatumt^  and  of  QenermiEch^ 
catkmal  IrUettigence, 

We  believe  it  is  not  using  too  Btit)ng  language 
to  say  that  no  person  ought  to  be  employed  as  a 
teacher  of  youth  who  has  not  sufficient  interest  in 
his  work  to  subscribe  for  and  read  a  monthly  jour- 
nal devoted  to  the  improvement  of  teachers  and 
the  elevation  of  the  teacher's  profession.  And 
certainly  it  is  the  duty  of  every  live  Rhode  Island 
teacher  to  assist  to  the  utmost  in  extending  the 
circulation  of  Thb  Rhode  Island  Schoolmastbiu 

The  subscription  price  is  One  Dollar  a  year,  ex- 
cept to  clubs  of  twenty-five  or  more,  in  which  case 
it  is  Seventy-Five  Centa.  It  is  proposed  to  make 
this  journal  worth  a  dollar  to  everybody,  and  we 
feel  confident  no  one  will  object  to  paying  that 
sum  for  our  State  educational  journal. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  teacher  in  the  State  will 
cordially  cooperate  in  efforts  to  increase  the  circu- 
lation of  Thb  Schoolmastbb,  contribute  to  its 
pages,  and  solicit  contributions  from  other  friends 
of  education  in  their  drele  of  acquaintance. 

It  is  highly  important  that  early  returns  bemad« 
of  subscriptions  for  the  present  year. 

March  1, 1860. 
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For  the  Sehoolmjister. 
^  WhAte'er  ia  Bett  AdminiBterM  Ib  Best.'* 

At  the  threshoM  of  every  entetprise  we  are 
taiet  by  two  practical  questions  -^  What  is  to  be 
done,  and  how  ?  The  ftrrt  of  these  it  is  com- 
paratively  easy  to  decide.  AU  agnee  that  it  is 
the  business  of  the  fanner  to  secure  crops  from 
the  soily  of  the  merchant  to  gain  property  from 
Che  profits  of  trade,  of  the  physician  to  heal 
the  maladies  of  his  patients,  of  the  preacher  to 
teach  and  enforce  the  truths  of  religion,  and  of 
the  teacher  to  instruct  and  discipline  his  pupils. 
But  when  the  question  arises,  how  can  the  ob- 
ject aimed  at  be  most  successfully  attained,  the 
answers  immediately  become  yarious.  The  con- 
•titutional  differences  in  men  forbid  uniformity. 
As  long  as  substantially  the  same  results  can 
be  secured  by  different  methods,  agreement  in 
the  choice  of  these  is  not  to  be  expected.  Hen 
can  no  more  be  expected  to  agree  in  the  adop- 
tion of  methods  than  they  can  be  expected  to 
look  alike  and  feel  alike.  No  two  persons  can 
reoeiTe  precisely  the  same  impression  from  a 
work  of  nature  or  of  art,  any  more  than  they 
can  behold  precisely  the  same  bow  in  the  clouds, 
or  the  same  inuge  of  the  sun  reflected  from  the 
bosom  of  the  unruffled  lake.  Let  several  per- 
sons surrey  the  same  landscape.  The  attention 
of  one  will  be  arrested  by  its  external  beauty, 
its  eixpanse  of  forest  and  open  field,  its  diversi- 
ty of  hill  and  dale,  of  rock  and  river,  and  the 
varying  hues  of  skies  above  and  plains  below. 
A  second  sees  little  except  an  opportunity  to 
cat  lumber  and  to  raise  hay  and  grain.  A  third 
is  absorbed  by  the  fancied  discovery  of  a  power 
for  turning  so  many  thousand  spindles,  while  a 
fborth  is  ratished  by  an  impressive  exhibition 


of  Divine  power  and  goodness.  The  sctne  l» 
the  same  for  all ;  the  impressions  produced  are 
different  upon  each  individual,  and  let  the  ob« 
jects  presented  be  what  they  may,  the  result  ia 
the  same. 

While  this  diversity  of  susceptibility  exists 
among  men,  it  is  idle  to  expect  harmony  of 
opinion.  Equally  idle  is  it,  while  there  are 
several  methods  of  attaining  the  same  object,  to 
expect  uniformity  in  the  choice  of  otie.  Thtve 
is,  without  doubt,  a  choice  in  methods,  but  the 
best  method  for  one  individual  is  not  necessari-^ 
ly  the*  best  for  another,  much  less  fbr  all.  Th» 
value  of  the  method  wiU  often  depend  :ferj 
mueh  upon  the  character  and  skill  of  him  who 
adopts  it,  and  the  circumstances  in  wbich  it  is 
employed.  It  is  unreasonable  then  for  any  on« 
to  expect  a  uniform  adoption  of  his  own  £[ivor^ 
ite  plans. 

Nor  is  the  method  by  which  a  thing  is  done^, 
by  any  means,  the  most  important  consideration. 
If  I  have  a  bushel  of  com  to  grind,  it  is  of  no 
consequence  to  me  whether  it  is  ground  by 
wind  or  steam;  by  the  action  of  salt  water 
obeying  the  influence  of  the  moon  or  by  that  of 
a  mountain  stream  arrested  in  its  flowing  by  a 
dam  thrown  aeross  Its  ehannel  by  the  hand  of 
man.  I  care  not  for  the  form  of  the  wheel, 
whether  it  is  undershot  or  overshot,  or  whether 
it  is  fturnished  with  buckets  or  with  floats. 
What  I  want  is  a  well  ground  grist.  If  the 
work  is  properly  done,  I  am  wiUing  to  leave  the 
construction  ef  the  mill  and  it^  management  to. 
the  architect,  the  miU-wright,  and  the  miller. 
Each  of  these  should,  of  course,  be  well  skilled^ 
in  the  principles  and  details  of  his  calling,  but 
must  be  left  to  choose  his  own  method  of  pur* 
suing  it.     With  Bkill  and  judgment  he  win  bo 
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suceesBfal  in  the  use  of  his  own  methods,  and 
to  dictate  any  other  would  be  an  act  of  imper- 
tinence. It  is  not  our  bnsinesB  to  dictate  to  the 
farmer  whether  he  shall  raise  grain  or  yegeta- 
blea,  sow  his  wheat  in  the  spring-time  or  in  au- 
tumn, or  whether  he  shall  harrest  his  fields  with 
a  sickle  or  with  a  machine*  And  so  in  all  the 
pursuits  of  life.  We  must  leaye  the  lawyer  to 
decide  for  himself  when  to  address  the  judg- 
ment, and  when  to  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  jury.  The  physician  who  is  a  good  physi- 
ologist, who  is  famJTiar  with  the  nature  of  dis- 
eases, who  understands  the  effects  of  medidnes, 
and  can  judge  of  the  condition  of  his  patient 
from  present  symptoms,  must  be  permitted  to 
select  his  mode  of  treatment,  without  dictation, 
and  —  with  proper  deference  to  all  branches  of 
the  profession  —  to  administer  his  remedies  up- 
on  allopathic  or  homeopathic  piinciples,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  skill  and  judgment.  The  preach- 
er who  is  well  Tersed  in  the  doctrines  of  Christ- 
ianity, and  whose  heart  has  been  softened  and 
enriched  by  itspenetrating  experiences,  must  be 
left  to  decide  for  himself  when  to  dwell  upon 
its  doctrines,  and  when  to  exhibit  its  effects  up- 
on the  heart  and  life ;  when  to  call  his  hearers 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  God  amid  the  thunders 
of  Sinai,  and  when  to  lead  them  to  the  foot  of 
CalTary,  or  along  the  bank 

«  Of  Siloa*s  brook 
That  flowed  fast  by  the  oraele  of  God.** 

What  is  thus  generally  true  of  other  callings 
and  pursuits,  is  necessarily  true  of  that  of  the 
teacher.  Skill  and  judgment  are  just  as  indis- 
^pensable  in  this  as  in  any  other.  Witiiout  these 
no  method  can  proTe  successAzl  ezoepfby  aeoi- 
dent  With  these  the  teacher  will  secure  suc- 
cess 1)y  almost  any  method  he  may  adopt,  for 
a  judicious  teacher  will  not  be  likdy  to  adopt 
methods  that  are  open  to  serious  objection,  much 
less  those  wUch  are  impracticable.  And  what- 
eTcr  chdice  there  may  be  in  methods  in  certain 
eases,  there  will  always  remain,  in  regard  to  a 
large  proportion  of  the  teacher's  work,  many, 
the  success  or  fidlure  of  which  wiU  depend  upon 
the  manner  In  which  they  are  employed.  Of 
these  it  Should  be  the  prerogatire  of  the  teacher 
to  dedde  whl<lh  he  can  employ  with  the  best 
success*  for  it  wiU  ▼ery  generally  proTe  true 

that 

*<  Whate'cr  is  best  admlaiitered  is  best." 

For  the  salLe  of  illustratiom  let  us  direct  our 
attention  for  a  moment  to  the  subject  of 

CHOIOa  0(F  STUDIB8. 

J9ere  we  nuut  xememher  that  the  moat  promi- 


nent object  of  study,  or  of  siudietf  is  the  disci- 
pline and  derelopment  of  the  intellectual  power* 
of  the  pupil  —  to  acquire  ^m^r  to  think  and 
to  express  thought.  The  ^R«  acquisition  of 
knowledge  in  all  the  earlier  stages  of  edncatioa 
is  quite  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.  It 
is,  of  course,  desirable  to  secure  both  oljectsat 
once  ;  and  this,  to  a  yery  considerable  ertent* 
can  b  done  and  is  done  by  the  right  pursuit  of 
the  subjects  selected  for  study  in  our  sohoola. 
In  the  choice  of  the  earliest  subjects  for  study 
there  is  not  much  chance  for  disagreement.  All 
pupils  must  learn  to  read,  write,  and  to  combine 
simple  numbers.  Here  all  wiU  agree  m  choice 
of  subjects,  —  not  by  any  means  in  that  of 
methods  —  but  at  this  point  opinions  begin  to 
diyerge.  Some  will  tirge  the  preponderating 
importance  of  the  simpler  facts  of  natural  sei- 
ence.  They  regard  the  woods  and  fields  as  the 
best  text-books  possible  for  the  young  pupiL 
Some  would  begin  the  study  of  grammar  at 
this  point.  Geography  has  here  gained  a  place 
by  almost  uniform  practice,  and  yet  it  presents 
subjects  sufficient  to  engage  the  strongest  and 
maturest  minds.  Others  contend  strenuously 
for  the  mathematics, — not  simply  for  arithmetic 
but  something  beyond.  It  is  but  a  few  years 
since  a  distinguished  educator  prepared  a  text- 
book of  geometry  for  children,  urging  it  as  a 
fact  that  cliildren  of  from  five  to  seven  years  of 
age  '<  are  quicker  at  eomprehending  Jiret  leeeont 
in  geovMtry  ihasi  those  ofjlfteen"  On  the  other 
hand,  I  recollect  that  a  popular  clergyman,  less 
than  a  score  of  years  ago,  on  yisiting  several  of 
the  schools  in  a  certain  city,  inclined  to  speak 
somewhat  derisively  of  the  extent  to  which  he 
found  the  subject  of  Arithmetic  was  pursued ; 
and  it  was  reported  that  the  superintendent  was 
soon  after  found  engaged  in  efforts  to  secure  a 
diminution  of  the  objectionable  study.  There 
may  have  been  some  ground  for  the  objection. 
At  least  it  has  sometimes  seemed  that  a  miscon- 
ceptioji  of  the  relative  value  of  arithmetic  as 
a  branch  of  study  has  often  found  its  way  into 
the  brains  of  the  school-boy,  and  also  into  those 
of  his  parents,  from  a  sort  of  feeling  that  with- 
in it  are  wrapped  up  all  the  secretr  of  money* 
getting.  This  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising  when 
we  remember  how  much  the  questions  of  our 
text-books  on  the  subject  contain  of  a  certain 
metalic  jingle,  and  how  conversant  they  are  with 
roods  and  acres,  with  pounds  sterling,  and 
pounds  avoirdupois,  with  percentages  and  in- 
terest, and  discount  and  commission. 

But  while  many  contend  for  the  mathematicf » 
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not  aa  the  only  road  to  wealth  but  as  the  most 
efficient  means  of  mental  discipline*  others  eon- 
tend  no  less  stienncnsly  for  the  importance  of 
the  atndy  of  Latin  and  Oreefc  to  secnre  the 
■sme  object,  while  still  others  maintain  that  the 
desired  results  may  be  Ailly  attained  by  the 
stady  of  English  literature  and  the  subjects  of 
BEtoral  and  intellectual  science.  Now  all  these 
without  question  are  yery  important ;  in  them- 
MlYes  perhaps  almost  as  important  as  their 
wannest  adrocates  are  disposed  to  claim.  Bela- 
tiTely,  no  doubt,  they  are  often  Tastly  less  so. 
A  judicious  parent  would,  doubtless,  desire  that 
bia  ecu  should  obtain  a  good  knowledge  of 
fffitlimetic,  but  not  with  the  expectation  that  it 
wiU  impart  any  magic  power  for  the  acquisition 
of  wealth.  Buch  a  parent  knows  that  his  son, 
Ib  order  to  succeed  in  business,  will  need  saga- 
city*  penetration,  skill,  and  judgment,  no  less 
than  the  power  to  add  columns  of  figures  and 
•osDpute  interest,  and  that  these  qualities  de- 
pend quite  as  much  for  their  derelopment  upon 
other  branches  of  study  as  upon  the  mathema- 
tioa. 

The  study  of  Latin  is  regarded  by  many  as 
an  inyaluable  means  of  discipline.  When  ju- 
diciously pursued  uadoubtedly  it  may  become 
•o.  The  careAil  and  correcc  rendering  of  Latin 
Into  English  or  of  English  into  Latin  ftimishes 
Taluable  ezerdses  to  several  of  the  intellectual 
Haculties.  It  fixes  the  attention,  exercises  the 
memory,  engages  the  judgment,  taxes  the  inge- 
nuity, employs  the  power  of  discrimination, 
and  tries  the  understanding.  Perhaps  no  sin- 
^  branch  of  study  accomplishes  all  this  simul- 
taneously better  than  the  Latin  or  the  Gbeek. 
Besides,  in  purstdng  these  thepupU  can  acquire 
figor  and  flexibility  in  the  use  of  the  English 
M  rapidly  perhaps  as  by  any  other  means  what- 
erer.  And  yet  so  much  depends  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  study  of  them  is  pursued 
that  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  pupil  never 
to  attempt  their  pursuit  than  to  pursue  them  in 
a  loose  and  superficial  manner.  And  so  of  al- 
most any  branch  of  study  beyond  the  merest 
elements,  and  of  even  these.  The  manner  of 
teaching  even  the  alphabet  is  by  no  means  a 
matter  of  indifl'erence.  No  one  could  regard  it 
aa  tneh  after  listening  to  such  a  description  of 


the  mode  of  teaching  it  in  the  gymnaria  of  shall 


Oermany  as  has  been  given  by  one  of  our  own 
most  distinguished  educators.*  The  manner 
hi  whieh  a  branch  of  study  is  pursued  is  of 

*  Jar.  George  B.  Smerson* 


more  importance  than  the  branch  itselfl  Highly 
as  I  may  priie  the  Latin,  I  would  rather  my 
child  should  remain  in  utter  ignorance  of  it 
than  pursue  it  under  a  careless  or  unskiUftil 
teacher.  Delighted  as  I  may  be  with  natural 
science,  I  should  prefer  that  he  should  in  this 
have  no  teacher  but  Nature,  rather  than  to  prate 
the  language  of  a  text-book  that  he  does  not 
understand  in  the  ears  of  a  teacher,  himself 
destitute  of  interest  in  the  subject,  and  hence 
incapable  of  awakening  interest  in  another* 

In  reference  to  all  this,  the  duty  of  the  teacher- 
is  sufficientiy  obvious.  His  pupils  need  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  various  branches  of 
study,  and  he  should  therefore  make  himself 
thoroughly  familiar  with  what  he  may  be  rea- 
sonably expected  to  teach.  He  should  keep  his 
own  knowledge  fresh  by  continued  study  and 
reflection,  and  extend  it  by  the  investigation  of 
collateral  subjects  adapted  to  give  interest  and 
success  to  his  instructions.  A  clear  under- 
standing of  the  subject  he  proposes  to  teach  is 
the  lowest  measure  of  qualification  that  should 
be  allowed  to  pass.  Nor  in  transcending  the 
limits  of  these  in  search  of  materials  to  aid  him 
in  his  work  is  there  any  danger  that  he  wUl  re- 
turn empty  handed.  Knowledges  have  so  much 
in  common  that  they  often  fdmiah  the  best  of 
illustrations,  the  one  for  the  other.  The  reply 
of  the  lamented  Horace  Mann  to  the  inquiry  as 
to  the  style  of  teacher  most  suitable  for  young 
children  is  both  charaeteristio  and  suggestive* 
It  was,  substantially,  that  the  best  teacher  for 
the  in&nt  mind  is  the  Infinite  mind.  In  the 
light  of  such  a  truth  who  wOl  say  that  the 
course  pursued  in  the  gymnasia  of  Germany, 
which  employ  th^most  highly  educated  and 
accomplished  instructors  in  teaching  children 
even  the  alphabet,  is  not  both  philosophical 
and  judicious  ? 

To  illustrate  the  application  of  our  motto  to 
modes  of  instruction,  we  wiU  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  English  grammar.  The 
practical  object  of  this  study  is  to  acquire  skill 
in  the  use  of  the  English  language.  This  im- 
plies a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words  and 
of  the  proper  structure  of  sentences.  To  secure 
the  possession  of  this  knowledge  to  the  pupil  is 
the  object  of  the  teacher.    Whether  the  study 


with  oral  lessons  by  the  teacher  or 


with  lessons  from  a  text-book  must  be  dedded 
with  reference  to  the  age  and  intelligence  of 
the  pupU  and  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the 
teacher.  For  young  pupils  the  oral  method,  if 
skillftilly  managed,  is  undoubtedly  best    With 
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such  pupils  it  may  be  rendered  at  once  pleasant 
«nd  successful.  But  the  mere  memorizing  of 
tiie  text-hook,  if  it  is  accurate,  is  fisr  from  being 
iisdess.  Besides  securing  to  the  pupil  increased 
power  of  application,  it  secures  to  him  the  pos- 
•easion  of  valuable  facts,  which  the  develop- 
ment of  maturer  years  will  render  intelligible 
and  peimanently  secure  to  his  service. 

But  in  the  presentation  of  the  subject  of  gram- 
mar in  text-books,  theie  is  a  variety  of  systems, 
or  what. purport  tabe  such,  each  claiming  for 
itself  superiority  over  all  others.  One  claims 
a  conformity  to  the  principles  of  the  Latin, 
which  another  professes  wholly  to  discard.  One 
is  enthusiastic  in  presenting  his  array  of  dia- 
grams which,  In  his  estimation,  make  the  sub- 
ject so  plain  that  the  pupiL  mutt  almost  under- 
stand it  whether  he  oarc  for  it  or  not.  Another 
regards  all  this  as  mere  toggery.  The  folly  here 
oonsists  in  extolling  any  one  method  as  embody- 
ing all  excellence,  and  disparaging  all  others. 
If  one  teacher  is  fond  of  Latin,  and  can  teach 
English  most  successfully  by  having  in  his  own 
mind  a  constant  reference  to  the  principles  of 
the  Latin,  we  would  say,  let  him  pursue  this 
method.  If  another  finds  that  he  can  teach 
most  successfully  by  the  use  of  diagrams,  let 
him  employ  diagrams.  If  a  thiid  chooses  to 
combine  both  methods,  let  him  have  his  choice. 
If  the  teacher  is  not  himself  deficient,  he  can 
best  decide  what  mode  he  can  render  the  most 
suocessftd,  and  this  will  be  the  best  for  him. 

There  are  two  modes  of  presenting  the  sub- 
ject of  grammar  sufficiently  distinct  to  merit  a 
■eparate  eonsideration.  One  of  these,  after 
treating  tbe  subject  of  orthogsaphy,  immediate- 
ly draws  the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  the  dassi- 
ftofttum  of  wordSf  and  engages  hun  in  the  pro- 
oess  of  verbal  parsing,  and  makes  this  the  pro- 
■UDOot  means  of  teaching,  or  learning,  the 
l^wjtex  atraetuie  of  sentences.  TbiA  system 
eluefly  confines  the  attention  of  the  papU,  to  the 
oonnsetion  and  depeii4enee  of  words,  individ- 
ually, and  has  oompai^vdy  little  to  do  with 
the  ■spteaee  ae  a  whole,  or  as  fflwuti  sting  of 
•lagle  w  combined  proportions  whose  object  is 
to  eoqprwa  thought.  The  other  begins  wUh  the 
■entence  in  its  simplest  form,  considered  as  the 
•Kpreasion  of  an  idea.  This  immediately  leads 
to  the  consideration  of  the  structure  of  the  sen- 
tence as  eonsisting  of  a  subject  and  predicate 
with  the  various  modifiers  of  each.  Then  fol- 
ows  ft  gradual  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  various  elements  of  the  sentence 
modify  the  thought,  and  their  appropriate  classi- 


fication. In  this  way  the  elements  of  the  lan- 
guage^ not  as  mere  words  but  as  the  regpresen- 
tatives  of  ideas,  are  arranged  into  a  few  distinct 
and  weU  defined  groups.  As  in  the  former  sjs- 
tem,  word  parsing  is  almost  the  first  as  well  •• 
the  most  constant  exercise  required  of  the  pa* 
pil,  so  in  this  it  is  the  last,  and  is  made  the 
finishing  process  of  the  work  of  analysis.  -I 
have,  for  myself,  no  hesitation  ba,  expressing  • 
preference  for  the  latter  method.  It  seema  to 
me  much  the  most  interesting  and  jduloso^uoaL 
It  seems  to  afford  much  the  best  exercise  for  the 
mind  of  the  pupil,  and  to  tend  most  successfttUy 
to  develop  the  habit  of  reasoning  and  discrimi- 
nation.   Still  there  are  not  wanting  exeeUeat 


and  successful  teachers  who  prefer  the  former 
method.  It  is  the  method  of  our  most  volum* 
inous  writer  upon  the  subject  of  grammarp 
whose  Orammar  (^  EngUih  Chramm^n  is  in 
itself  a  library  of  information  upon  the  subjeet* 
And  when  men  of  extensive  and  critical  knowl- 
edge of  all  that  has  been  written  upon  the  sub*- 
ject,  men,  too,  of  judgment  and  discrimination, 
prefer  a  given  method,  it  cannot  properly  belaid 
aside  with  a  sneer  of  contempt,  however  much 
we  may  individually  prefer  another.  If  intelli* 
gent  teachers  prefer  to  follow  the  plan  of  Gould 
Brown,  and  succeed  in  making  good  gv&mma« 
rians  of  their  pupils  by  following  his  system^ 
shaU  we  condemn  their  work  because  we  succeed 
better  by  pursuing  a  different  plan  ?  Doubtlees 
it  is  the  wisest  course  for  the  teacher  to  become 
familiar  with  both  systems,  so  that  he  may  be 
qualified  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  compaxa* 
tive  merits  of  each.  Should  the  examination 
lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that 

«•  Whate'er  is  best  administered  Is  beet," 

it  certainly  will  not  disquaHfy  hhn  fot  ^hn  Intel- 
ligent and  successful  use  of  either. 

And  this  naturally  brings  us  to  the  conaide- 
ration  of  the  choice  of  text-books.  In  select- 
ing these,  the  object,  of  course,  should  be  to  get 
the  best*  But  how  shall  the  question  in  regard 
to  what  is  best  be  decided.  Not  a  single  book 
comes  from  the  press  upon  any  subject  of  study 
whatever  without  claiming  superiority  over  all 
its  predecessors.  Its  publishers  are  ready  to 
show  yoUf  by  displaying  errors  and  imperfec- 
tions thick  as  blackberries  in  every  previous 
work  upon  the  subject,  that  theirs  is  really  the 
first  book  that  has  been  worth  putting  into  the 
hands  of  the  scholar.  Agents,  whose  name  ia 
legion,  reiterate  every  statement,  and  so  eon- 
vinoe  you  of  the  unfitness  of  the  books  which 
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yoQ  are  using  that  you  really  begin  to  think 
yoQTflelf  a  prodigy  for  making  scholars  by  the 
mae  of  such  clmnsy  instruments.  Why  should 
not  committees  sweep  the  school-room  clean  of 
the  worthless  trash  that  has  been  permitted  to 
eaeiunber  it  in  the  form  of  readers  and  spellers, 
and  arithmetics,  and  the  rest  of  the  category  i 
Why  should  parents  demur  at  the  expense  of  a 
few  dollars  in  so  worthy  a  cause,  especially 
when  the  march  of  improvement  in  this  matter 
ia  ao  rapid  that  the  board  of  officers  to  whom 
the  prerogatiTC  is  assigned  in  the  leading  city  of 
Ifew  Sngland  find  it  necessary  to  change  the 
lext^book  on  a  single  sulject  half  a  doaen  times, 
or  thereabouts,  in  as  many  years  }  But  setting 
Mtiiv  aside  and  acknowledging  the  manifest 
rapcriority  of  some  text-books  ov«r  others,  it  is 
•lai'  wordi  while  to  conrider  whether  their  rela- 
tifo  ezeetQenoe  is  not  wont  to  be  Tery  much 
efitiated,  and  whether  teachers  and  cemmit- 
teea  are  not  led  by  the  representations  and  im- 
portanity  of  publishers  and  their  agents  some- 
tfanee  to  make  unnecessary  and  hasty  changes. 
I  am  fiir  from  feeling  any  regret  at  the  multi- 
piBcation  of  text-books.  It  is  a  good  omen. 
It  indicates  activity  and  demand  in  the  right 
direction.    .Out  of  existing  riTalries  there  will 

^  result  a  growth  of  improvements.  This  result 
has  already  come  to  pass  in  regard  to  almost 
erery  branch  of  study.  Let  us  rejoice  that  it  is 
•o.  We  can  afford  to  look  with  calmness  upon 
the  strife  of  words  which  is  steadUy  improving 
the  means  of  education  —  which  has  given  us 
two  noble  dictionaries  of  our  noble  language  of 
which  Americans  well  may  boast,  and  which  are 
deatined  yet  to  receive  improvements  to  in- 

'  crease  their  value.  But  we  should  not  forget 
that  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  teacher  to 
teiM^h  books  but  to  teach  the  truth.  A  text- 
book may  contain  defects  without  involving 
any  great  calamity,  provided  the  teacher  be  a 
laaa  of  skilL  I  was  ance  witnessing  a  recita- 
tion  in  a  school  which  ia  probably  second  to  no 
other  in  New  England*  In  the  course  of  the 
leeeML  some  palpable  errors  in  the  text-book 
wove  brought  to  light,  and  it  proved  that  they 
had  been  deteoted  by  the  pupils.  The  teaoh«r 
iafdmed  me  that  there  were  several  enrora  in 
the  hook,  and  still  he  had  continued  its  use. 
0n  naking  why  he  did  not  make  a  ehange,  I 
wna  informed  that  he  liked  the  general  arrange- 
aamt  and  character  of  the  book,  and  that  he 
did;  not  very  much  object  to  the  existence  of 
the  errors,  inasmuch  as  they  sharpened  the  pen- 
etimfion  of  the  pupilB  by  means  of  the  effort 


called  forth  for  their  detection.  His  mode  of 
administering  the  book  made  it  the  beet  fbr  him 
to  use.  In  general,  the  best  course  to  pursue 
in  regard  to  text-books  would  seem  to  be  this : 
To  treat  publishers  and  agents  with  civility  and 
politeness,  to  thank  them  for  their  information 
and  their  favors,  to  examine  their  hooka  as  wo. 
may  have  occasion  and  opportunity,  and  finally » 
to  adopt  or  to  reject  them  solely  with  referenoe 
to  the  wants  of  our.  pupils  and  of  their  adapta*^ 
tion  in  our  hands  to  supply  those  wants. 

Several  other  topics  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching  might  appropriately  be  die* 
cussed  in  the  light  of  the  sentiment  at  the  head 
of  our  article,  but  to  avoid  any  faither  tediouap* 
ness  at  present,  I  wiU  dose  with  an  old  but  sain- 
tary  exhortation:     «« Prove  all  things;  hold 

fast  that  which  is  good." 

I.  V.  e. 


For  the  Sohoolmaster. 
Man  Hath  not  Done  the  Beat. 

BT  AmnH  BLIZABBTS* 

WrrRiR  the  rocky  tomes  we  learn 

Old  hist'ries,  strange  and  rare. 
And  myriad  races  in  their  turn. 

We  find  deep  buried  there ; 
What  lessons  do  the  foisil  page 

In  its  strange  annals  tell  ? 
The  myst'ries  of  a  former  age 

The  olden  volumes  swell.  [breast» 

Each  tribe  that  writes  its  name  in  earth's  dark 
Lived  for  some  good,  and  served  its  purpose  best. 

Go  ask  the  crispy  lichen,  why 

It  seeks  th'  unsheltered  rock ; 
The  fervid  sun  is  ever  nigh,  — 

The  cold  storm's  ruder  shock,  — > 
The  lichen,  all  devoid  of  grace 

And  beauty  though  it  be, 
Bequeaths  its  grave,  a  resting  place 

For  the  loftj  forest  tree. 
It  lived,  and  in  the  oak  will  live  again ; 
Nor  dare  we  say  it  lived  and  died  in  vain. 

The  fearless  spider  ever  roama 

In  many  an  olden  hall ; 
O'er  vacant  hearths  and  silent  homes 

Her  lonely  festoons  fall. 
Who  bids  her  tapestry  the  pile 

Dark  ruin  layeth  bare, 
And  in  the  old  cathedral  aisle 

Pursue  her  busy  eare  ? 
Where  are  those  vanished  throngs?  what  reeords  taU 
That  they  have  lived  ?  the  spider  answers  wall. 

From  insect  toil  the  world  demands 

A  mantle  for  her  proud. 
And  they  who  scorn  earth's  toiling  bands, 
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Yet  wear  the  lilk-woriii's  shroud* 
Oo  to  the  chrysalia'  dark  ceU» 

Its  mysteries  review,  — 
Of  life  and  death  its  records  tell, 

Of  resurrection  too. 
Then  to  the  palace  throng,  in  splendors  dressed, 
And  say  which  hath  fulfilled  life's  purpose  besL 

Where  are  the  Babylonian  bands  I 

Where  now  their  lordly  rule  ? 
Lo,  there  the  bittern  tireless  stands 

In  many  a  silent  pooL 
like  calls  from  out  a  ruined  tomb, 

Are  heard  its  lonely  cries, 
Amid  the  silence  and  the  gloom, 

FulflUing  prophesies. 
There  king  and  realm  alike  in  silence  rest,— 
The  humble  bird  hath  done  its  mission  best« 

"Why  doth  the  camel  o'er  the  waste 

Toil  on  each  weary  day  ? 
Why  uncomplaining  onward  haste 

Along  the  burning  way  ? 
He  follows  not  the  mirage  form. 

Still  yanishing  though  near, 
Nor  from  the  fatal  desert  storm 

He  hurries  on  with  fear. 
Not,  not  for  these  he  toils,  his  master's  Yoioe 
It  is,  that  makes  the  wearied  beast  rejoice. 

Go  on,  and  study  Nature  o'er, 

Byen  to  the  title-page. 
Amid  the  truths  inscribed  of  yore 

Let  minds  anew  engage. 
Go  through  the  bounds  of  earth's  domains. 

Go  search  the  fields  of  air, 
And  far  beneath  the  watery  plains. 

Behold  the  wonders  there,  -« 
Then  turn  to  man,  Heayen's  fires  within  his  breast, 
God's  likeness  on  his  brow, — Hath  Ae  done  but* 

Was  it  that  he  might  write  his  name 

Upon  the  sky's  wide  scroll  ? 
Was  it  that  to  the  shrine  of  Fame 

He  might  devote  his  soul  ? 
Was  it  for  power,  —  tAit  dazzling  thing,  — 

That  mind  to  him  was  given  ? 
Was  it  thAt  he  might  downward  fling 

The  profiered  gifts  of  Heaven  ? 
These  are  man's  works,  on  such  his  merits  rest, 
Oh,  humbling  thought,  he  hath  not  done  his  best. 


From  the  Iowa  School  Journal. 
The  Worst  Boy  in  BohooL 
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**  Tou  are  living  your  daily  life  among  trifles 
that  one  death-stroke  may  make  relics.  One 
false  step,  one  lacklesa  accident,  an  obstacle  on 
the  track  of  a  train,  the  tangling  of  the  cord  in 
shifting  a  sail,  and  the  pen-knife,  the  pen,  the 
papers,  the  trivial  articles  of  dress  and  clothing 
which  to-day  you  toss  idly  and  jestingly  from 
hand  to  hand,  may  become  the  dread  memorials 
of  that  awfiil  tragedyi  which  ever  underlies 
our  common  life." 


Is  that  one  of  mj  scholars  V 

Miss  Merton,  the  new  teacher,  pointed  to  a  lad 
jost  outside  the  garden  fbnce.  He  was  ragged 
and  dirty ;  barefooted,  too,  and  wore  an  old  straw 
hat,  so  much  in  pieces  that  his  tangled  lo<to 
stuck  up  "  erery  which  way"  through  the  holes. 
He  was  throwing  stones  at  a  robin's  nest  tfaal 
hung  high  up  in  a  cherry  tree,  and  screediing  all 
the  time  in  a  way  that  made  one  inyolnntuilf 
dap  his  hands  to  his  ears. 

"  I  am  soRy  to  say  it  is,'' replied  DeaooB  Gmy. 
'*  The  worst  boy  in  schdol,  too ;  the  one  that  will 
make  you  the  most  trouMe.  Indeed  I  don't  be> 
lieye  you'll  erer  be  aUe  to  do  anything  with  him. 
He's  as  strong  as  a  giant,  little  short  feUow  ■■  lio 
is.  He  flogged  the  teacher  last  winter,  and  left 
him  for  dead.  He's  the  wont  boy,  take  hun  ail 
in  aU,  I  erer  saw." 

«  Has  he  parents  V 

'*  No;  his  mother  died  when  he  was  a  hahy, 
and  his  &ther,  a  hard-working  man,  hadn't  any 
time  to  see  to  him,  and  the  child,  I  expect,  had 
a  pretty  hard  time  of  it,  with  one  maid  and 
another  for  honse-keeper.  When  he  was  Ato 
years  old,  his  father  died,  and  since  that  he  haa 
been  tossed  from  pillar  to  post  He's  naturally 
a  bright  boy,  and  if  his  mother  had  Ured  he 
might  have  been  somebody,  for  she  was  just  oom 
of  the  most  patient,  loving  women  you  oyer  saw 
in  aU  your  lili9 ;  a  Christian  woman,  if  there  eyer 
was  one."  * 

"Poor  boy  I"  ACss  Merton  spoke  tenderly. 
*' What  a  pity  somebody  don't  adopt  him,  take 
him  into  their  home  and  heart" 

"Thafs  just  what  I've  told  ftther  maoy  m 
time,"  said  Mrs.  Gray,  looking  up  from  the  bread 
she  was  kneading.  **  I've  always  said  if  aome 
one  would  only  take  him  in  and  do  by  him  aa 
they  would  by  their  own  bom  chUd,  it  would  be 
tiie  salvation  of  him." 

"  Mother  wanted  I  should  take  him  thb  spring, 
when  he  was  out  of  a  place,  but  I  told  her  it  was 
too  risky.  If  I  hadn't  any  children  I  might  per- 
haps, but  to  have  inch  a  rough,  tearing,  swear- 
ing, mischievous  boy  here  all  the  time  with  my 
three  litde  giris,  learning  all  sorts  of  badness  to 
that  youngster  there,"  and  he  pointed  to  a  two- 
year  old  boy  who  sat  on  the  floor,  playing  with 


pussy;  "I  couldn't  risk  it  no  way.    Yet  Tm 
sorry  for  him." 

"  That's  whateyerybody  says,"  continued  hii 
wife.    "  They  are  all  sorry  for  hun,  but  no  one 
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is  wilting  to  try  and  refbrm  him,  and  if  it  ain't 
done  soon,  itil  be  too  late,  for  just  as  sure  as  he 
goes  on  the  waj  he  is  now,  hell  be  in  the  pern 
tentUury  before  he  is  twen^-one." 

**  I  wish  you  had  taken  him  in."  Misa  Mer- 
ton  spoke  earnestly. 

*'YovL  won't  wish  so  a  mon&  hence,"  said  the 
Beacon;  "jost  wait  till  youVe  seen  him  cat 
up." 

"Bat  if  I  do  think  so  four  weeks  from  now, 
will  yoa  take  him  *  Say  yes ;  please  do,"  and 
•he  laid  her  hand  confidingly  on  his  arm. 

"Well,  yes  ;  if  after  that  time  you  think  you 
can  do  anything  with  him,  why,  I'll  try  him  a 
spelL    But  he's  a  hard  case." 

Ifiss  Herton  looked  oat  of  the  window  again. 
The  boy  had  climbed  oyer  the  paling  and  was 
now  starting  up  the  tree.  She  went  out  quietly 
into  &e  front  yard.  There  were  not  many  flow- 
en  in  Uoom  yet,  only  a  few  daffodils,  a  bunch  of 
fimar  de  Its,  and  a  box  of  violets.  She  gathered 
a  few  of  the  latter  and  sauntered  leisurely  down 
the  grayelled  walk,  pausing  now  and  then  to  look 
aft  the  annoals  just  peeing  out  of  the  moist 
ground.  By  and  by  she  reached  the  cherry  tree, 
on  whose  lowest  bough  the  boy  yet  stood,  for  he 
had  not  advanced  a  foot  since  she  came  out,  bar- 
ing been  closely  eyeing  her. 

**Virhat   are  you  trying  to  get,  little   boy  ? 
She  spoke  pleasantly,  and  a  lorely  smile  played 
about  her  lips. 

"A  robin's  nest,  ma'am."  He  was  no  liar,  rith 
an  his  faults. 

*'0, 1  wouldn't."  Her  Toice  had  a  grieved 
tone.  "It  would  be  such  a  pity,  when  the  birds 
have  just  finished  it.      Are  there  eggs  in  in  it  1 " 

"I  don't  know ;  I'll  see,"  and  he  climbed  rapid- 
^  to  the  nest.  "  Yes,  ma'am,  four."  He  didn't 
touch  them,  but  came  down  again  to  the  lowest 
bough. 

"  There'll  be  lltde  birds,  soon,  then,  and  itil  be 
BO  pleasant  for  me  to  watch  them.  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  take  them." 

"  I  won't,  ma'am.  I  didn't  want  it  for  myself, 
bat  poor  little  Tommy  said  last  night  he  wished 
be  had  a  string  of  bird's  eg^s  to  look  at.  Tom- 
my is  lame,  ma'am,  and  can't  get  out  much,  and 
he  gets  lonesome,  and  wants  something  to  play 
with.    So  I  thought  I'd  get  him  some." 

"Is  Tommy  your  brother?" 

"  No,  ma'am.  I  never  had  any  brother  or  sis- 
ter, either."  His  voice  softened  as  he  spoke. 
"  He  belongs  to  the  folks  where  I  stay." 

**  III  send  Tommy  something  as  pretty  as 
bird's  eggs.  See  here,"  and  she  broke  off  a  large 
bunch   of  lilacs   and  handed  him  the  purple 
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plumes.  "  Carry  this  to  him.  Put  it  in  a  pitch- 
er of  water,  and  it'll  keep  fresh  several  days ;  and 
here  are  some  flowers  for  you,"  and  she  gave  him 
the  little  bunch  of  violets  she  had  gathered. 
*'  Bun  quick  with  them  now,  or  you  will  be  late 
to  school.    Tou're  g«^g  to  school,  ain't  yoa  1" 

"  Are  you  the  new  teacher  1" 

"Yes." 

"I'm  going  then ;  ni  be  there  in  time,"  and 
he  ran  off. 

Now  only  the  night  before,  he  had  declared  up 
and  down  to  Tommy  he  wouldn't  go  to  school. 
It  was  no  use.  He  never  would  be  any  body, 
and  he  was  tired  of  being  flogged  and  beaten  and 
boxed.  He  wouldn't  stand  it  from  a  woman 
teacher.  And  if  they  sent  him  to  school  he'd 
play  "  hookey,"  he  woold.  Yet  the  very  next 
morning  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  go,  foarfiil  he  should 
be  late.  Who  will  dare  say  there  is  not  magic 
in  kind  words. 

Miss  Merton  went  early  to  the  school  hoose. 
The  "  worst  boy  "  was  already  there. 

"Ah,"  said  she  kindly,  "you've  beat  me. 
But  I'm  very  glad  you're  here,  for  I  want  to 
learn  something  about  the  school  What  is  yoor 
name  1" 

"Bill  Hendrickson,  ma'am." 

" Say  William,  my  dear, or  Willie.  Billianot 
a  pretty  nickname." 

"  It's  what  I've  been  caUed  ever  since  my 
fiither  died,"  and  he  sighed. 

"  Then  your  fiither  ia  dead,  poor  boy."  She 
spoke  tenderly.    "  And  yoor  mother — 
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She's  dead,  too,  ma'am.  She  died  when  I 
was  a  little  baby.  I  cannot  even  remember  how 
she  looked,"  and  new  tears  gathered  into  his  blue 
eyes. 

Courage,  thought  Miss  Merton.  A  boy  who 
weeps  at  the  menti<m  of  his  dead  mother,  cannot 
be  all  bad.  And  she  laid  her  hands  caressingly 
on  his  brown  hair,  and  said  softly,  "  I  know  how 
to  feel  for  you,  Willie,  for  I,  too,  am  an  orphan." 

That  gentle  touch.  It  melted  the  poor  boy's 
heart  entirely,  but  with  the  better  feelings  that 
then  surged  over  his  soul  came  a  feeling  of  shame, 
too,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  blushed 
for  his  matted  hair,  and  his  dirty  fiice  and  hands. 

"  I  believe,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
"  I'll  run  down  to  the  brook  and  wash  myself. 
I  forgot  it  this  morning.  No,  I  didn't  either," 
disdaining  the  ikisehood.  "  I  was  too  mad  to  do 
it,  but  ru  wash  now." 

"  Do,  Wfltie,  that's  a  good  boy.  I  lore  to  see 
my  pupib  neat  and  tidy.  Here's  a  towel  for  yom 
to  wipe  on.  I  always  bring  one  with  me  to 
school,  for  tile  little  ones  most  always  need 
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washing  after  dinner.  And  here  are  a  pair  of 
pocket  oomlie — ^bran  new  ones.  TU  giye  them 
to  yoa,  if  you'll  promite  to  hm  them  eyery 

diy." 

Willie  nm  to  the  brook  and  made  such  a 
dexterous  use  of  the  towel  and  the  combs,  that 
he  hardlj  seemed  like  the  same  bcgr  when  he 
retomed. 

"  Whj,  you're  real  handsome."  MissMerten 
spoke  inyoluntarily,  but  she  spoke  the  truth,  for 
he  was  a  handsome  little  fellow,  with  a  high,  fiur 
brow,  and  a  wealth  of  nut-brown  hair  dustering 
about  his  temples,  in  soft,  silky  curls. 

''I shall  not  have  much  time  to  talk  to  you, 
ftr  I  hear  the  children  coming,"  and  as  she  spoke, 
little  Riatdies  of  musical  bmghtercame  ringing 
tiirough  tile  open  door ;  **  but  one  thing  I  must 
•ay,  I  need  your  help,  Willie.'^ 

He  looked  up  and  his  bhxe  eyes  dQated  in  won- 
der.   Hb  help  I    What  could  he  do  to  help  her. 

She  continued.  "  I  need  your  help,  Willie. 
You  are  probably  one  of  tiie  qjdest  pupils  I  shall 
haye,  and  the  litUe  ones  will  all  look  up  to  you 
as  an  example.  If  they  see  yon  quiet,  mannerly, 
fldthftil  to  your  studies,  and  prompt  in  recita- 
tions, they  will  striye  to  emulate  you,  and  I  shall 
haye  but  littie  difficulty  in  goyerning  the  school ; 
but  if,  on  the  contraiy,  you  are  noisy,  forward, 
rude,  negligent  of  your  lessons,  and  dilatory  in 
coming  to  your  class,  they  will  imbibe  your  spir- 
it, and  I  shall  go  home  eyery  night  sad  and  wea- 
ry. Willie,  you  are  cut  out  for  a  good  boy." 
and  she  moyed  her  hand  oyer  his  now  glossy 
hair.  "  Your  head  is  a  good  one.  If  you  only 
guide  it  with  your  heart,  it  will  make  a  good,  and 
perhaps  a  great  man  of  you.  Can  I  trust  you, 
Willie,  will  you  help  me  to  make  this  school  a 
credit  to  the  district  1 '' 

Willie  had  neyer  been  talked  to  in  that  way 
before.  He  had  neyer  had  trust  reposed  in  him. 
He  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  it  now,  but  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  at  once,  "  I  will  help  you 
aU  I  can.  Perhaps  I  shall  forget  sometimes,  and 
act  bad,  because  I'm  so  used  to  cutting  up,  that 
itni  go  hard  to  be  good  all  at  once,  but  if  I  do, 
just  look  at  me  and  111  giye  up." 

The  other  scholars  came  in  just  then,  and 
looked  surprised  enough  to  see  Willie  there  in 
earnest  conyersation  with  the  teacher.  They 
hung  back  bashfiilly. 

''  TeU  me  their  names,  Willie,"  said  Miss  Mer- 
ton,  kindly ;  and  as  he  spoke  each  one,  she  took 
them  gentiy  by  the  hand,  stroking  the  heads  of 
the  littie  boys,  and  kissing  the  cheeks  of  the  little 
girla. 

School  opened.    The  scholars  watched  in  yain 


for  Willie  to  begin  his  antics,  but,  proud  of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him,  he  neyer,  that  mom* 
ing,  yiolated  a  single  rule. 

"  You  haye  done  noUy,"  said  MBsa  Merteft  t»^ 
him,  as  at  the  nooning  aha  sat  down  1^  him. 
She  opened  her  dinner  patU  "Bleia  nw,  bai. 
Mrs«  Gxay  must  haye  thought  I  had  a  wolf  a  ap* 
petite.  Can't  you  help  me  deronr  soma  d  this 
generous  dinner  ?"  The  boy,  used  to  scraps  and 
crusts,  took  eagerly  the  nice,  white  toead,  and 
thhi  slices  of  pink  ham,  tiie  fresh,  haid^mled 
eggs,  the  seed  cakes  and  rhubarb  pie. 

^  Are  there  any  cow'sHps  in  the  brook  1"  she 
asked,  when  tiie  meal  was  finished; 

*'  O,  yes,  ma'am,  plenty  of  them." 

"  I  wish  you  would  faring  me  ftye  or  six  pratty 
ones.  lam  going  to  make  a  hcrbarinmi,  and  I 
want  some  of  all  the  early  flowers." 

The  boy  didn't  know  what  a  herbarium  was^ 
but  he  brought  the  flowers  quickly,  and  looked  on 
with  curious  eyes  while  she  analyaed  one  ef 
them,  and  then,  after  consulting  her  Botany, 
carefttUy  airanged  the  remainder  in  the  shape  of 
a  crescent,  and  placed  them  between  the  leayes  of 
a  large  blank  book  she  took  from  her  desk. 

The  other  scholars  gathered  about  her,  and  one 
littie  girl  asked  "  what  she  did  that  for  ?" 

Miss  Merton  explained,  and  then  carefhlly 
turning  the  leayes,  showed  them  a  page  oi^ which 
lay  pressed  the  delicate  stars  of  the  trailing  arbu- 
tus, and  another  on  which  lay  the  shell-tinted 
flowers  of  the  anemone,  and  another  where  the 
pretty  littie  spring-beauty  lay  clustered. 

"  I  am  desirous  of  making  a  yery  large  aod 
beautiful  collection,  for  I  wish  to  present  it,  when 
finished,  to  an  inyalid  friend  of  mine;  a  lady 
whose  lameness  preyents  her  getting  out  into  the 
fields  and  forests  to  see  the  flowers.  Do  you 
know,  Willie,  whether  there  is  any  bloodrootgrowa 
about  here  ?  I  don't  know  but  it  is  too  late  for 
its  blossoms,  but  I  hope  not,  for  I  want  some  of 
them  yery  much ;  tiiey  are  so  beautiful ;  such  a 
snowy  whiteness  to  the  flower." 

"  1  know  where  there's  plenty,  ma'am.  Fye 
helped  dig  it  many*a  time.  Old  Granny  Wil» 
marth,  where  I  used  to  liye,  always  wanted  some 
put  in  spirit  eyery  spring.  I'll  get  you  some  to- 
morrow." 

"  Do,  Willie,  and  any  otiier  wild  flowers  you 
may  find.  I  shall  be  so  glad  of  them,  and  in  re- 
turn I'll  teadi  you  botany  at  noons  and  before 
school  in  the  morning,  and  gi7e  yon  a  hook  like 
mine  to  place  your  specimens  in.  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  haye  a  herbarium  1" 

"  O  yes,  ma'am,  I  guess  I  would,"  and  the  blue 
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cjes  were  veiy  bright  Earlj  the  next  momiog 
Willie  was  at  the  school  house  with  six  beautiftil 
fpedmens  of  blood-root,  and  several  other  spring 
Howers  wiiich  had  peeped  out  of  the  moss  and 
Viderbruflh  of  the  forest.  And  Miss  Merton  laid 
the  new  Herbarium,  with  William  Hendrickson 
written  on  the  oovcr,  and  a  beautiful  piece  of 
poetiy  on  tlic  first  page.  She  divided  all  the 
flowers  and  gave  him  half,  showing  him  how  to 
analyze  thorn,  and  how  to  press  them,  and  writ- 
ing under  each  in  her  own  fiiir  chirography  the 
name,  class  and  order,  the  spot  where  it  grew, 
peculiar  characteristics,  its  medical  qualities,  if  it 
had  them,  and  also  an  appropriate  quotation  from 
aome  poet,  and  the  language  wldch  florists  have 
^ven  it. 

*  *  *  The  week  passed  on.  Fri- 
dfl/  night  came,  and  Willie,  instead  of  being  the 
worsts  had  been  the  best  boj  in  the  school.  He 
ifas  a  bright  little  fellow,  and  now  that  his  mind 
and  heart  were  engaged,  he  bade  fair  to  outstrip 
all  his  mates.  Miss  Merton  shared  her  dinner 
with  him  every  day,  removing  thoa  one  oanse  of 
the  boy's  restlessness  and  disobedience,  for  every 
one  knows  a  full  stomach,  not  an  overload,  but  a 
comfortably  fall  stomach,  disposes  one  to  be 
more  genial  and  orderly  than  an  empty  one  can 
possibly  do.  Indeed,  we  have  often  thought  that 
If  the  dty  missionaries  would  carry  a  good  din- 
ner first  to  the  poor  sinners,  and  afterwards  a 
tract,  the  chances  of  converting  them  would  be 
mQGh  greater. 

They  walked  home  together  Friday  evening, 
llie  school  ma'am  and  the  little  ragged,  barefoot- 
ed* almost  hatless  pupil.  She  made  the  wigr 
pleasant  to  him,  talking  to  him  of  the  beantifUl 
world  that  they  lived  in,  and  pointing  out  the  va 
riona  interesting  things  that  were  all  about  them; 
the  old.prfly  mountains  in  the  distance,  with  the 
purple  shadows  of  evening  dropping  over  them ; 
the  green  fields  beside  them,  with  the  white  lamb- 
Una  sporting  over  them ;  the  dim  forest  with  its 
cathedral  aisles,  stretching  fiur  into  the  distance  ; 
the  blooming  orchards,  with  their  snowy  promis- 
«B ;  the  little  brooklet  with  its  singing  waves ; 
the  brown  and  golden  birds,  fiUmg  tlie  scented 
air  with  their  clear  notes,  and  hut(y,  the  scarlet 
wett  with  the  amber  currents  of  sunshine  playmg 
aver  it  in  gorgeous  tides«  And  when  she  knew 
kia  heart  was  interested  and  tall  of  unutterable 
feeling,  she  said  quietly,  "What  a  good  God,  to 
place  us  in  a  world  so  fair.  Would  you  not  like 
to  know  something  more  about  him,  Willie  1 
Would  you  not  like  to  study  that  holy  book  of 
His,  which  He  has  given  mankind  to  show  them 
tbe  way  to  heaven  1 
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"O,  yes,  ma'am,"  and  the  boy  spoke  de- 
voutly. 

**  I  thought  you  would,  and  so  I  asked  yon. 
I  am  going  to  have  a  class  in  the  Sunday  School* 
and  shall  open  it  next  Sunday.  You  will  come, 
Willie,  and  be  one  of  my  scholars." 

"  I'd  like  to,  ma'am,"  and  then  he  glanced  al 
his  bare  feet  and  his  ragged  clothes,  and  sighea 
as  he  added,  "  but  I  don't  see  how  I  can.  Theae 
are  all  the  clothes  I  have  to  wear." 

<*  I've  thought  of  that,  Willie,  and  if  yon  will 
come  to-morrow  morning  to  Uie  Deacon's  and 
let  me  have  your  jacket  awhile,  I'll  mend  it  op 
for  yott,  and  here's  a  quarter  I'll  give  you  to  go 
to  the  store  and  buy  you  a  new  hat.  Ton  can 
get  a  good  straw  ore  for  that,  can't  you  %" 

"  O,  yes.  Dear  me,  how  good  you  are  to  ne. 
I  don't  stt  what  mkkes  you  so.  Everybody  elea 
frets  and  scolds  at  me,  and  says  I'll  go  to  the  pen- 
itentiary yet,  I'm  so  bad." 

"I  love  you,  Waiie,  and  that  is  .why  I  treat 
you  as  I  do.  An  orphan  myself,  I  can  fed  for 
your  lonely  life.  Heaven  only  knows  what  I 
might  have  been,  had  not  good  friends  cared  for 
me  when  my  fiitfaer  and  mother  died  and  left  me 
alone  in  the  wide  world.  Willie,  I've  greathcpee 
of  you.  Tou  learn  quick,  remember  well,  and 
see  into  things  easily.  You  are  capable  of  making 
yourself  a  good  name  in  the  world.  You  wiH  do 
it  too,  I  know  you  will.  Don't  you  believe  iti" 
and  she  looked  hopefully  into  hia.  eyes. 

"  I  want  to ;  O,  if  I  only  could !  I'll  try.  Ill 
study  hard  every  day,  and  111  go  to  Sunday 
School  every  Sunday.  And  if  I  do  grow  v^ 
good,  I'll  lay  it  all  to  you,  for  no  one  else  ever 
cared  for  me.  They  even  grudge  me  my  victodtt 
O,  but  I've  seen  hard  times,"  and  tears  trickled 
down  his  cheeks. 

''  Don't  think  of  them,  Willie.  Look  forward. 
There  is  a  sunny  future  in  store  for  you.  Goodr 
night    Don't  forget  to  bring  the  jacket." 

«  *  *  *       "What  under 

the  son  have  you  got  in  your  bands.  Miss  Mer- 
ton," said  Mrs.  Gray,  the  next  morning,  aa  tbt. 
school  ma'am  entered  the  kitchen. 

"  Why,  it's  Willie's  jacket.  I've  promised  tD 
mend  it  for  him,  so  that  he  can  go  to  Sundar 
School  to  morrow,  and  I've  come  to  beg  some 
patchea." 

"Mercy  on  me,  but  you  can  never  mend  thai 

ragged  thing." 
"0,  yes,  I  can.  Where  can  I  find  some  patch* 


\*> 


"  Why  there's  lots  of  them  in  the  loft  over  the 
woodshed.  I  store  them  up  there  fbr  carpet  rage 
all  through  the  winter  and  in  the  spring  take 
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them  down  and  wash  them  up  and  sort  them 
orer;  hut  dear  me,  jou  never  can  do  anything 
with  that  old  thing." 

"  You'll  see/'  was  the  cheerfhl  response,  and 
die  school  ma'am  mounted  up  the  ladder  to  the 
loft,  and  selected  some  suitable  patches.  Sitting 
down  by  the  window,  she  ripped  up  both  sleeves 
above  the  elbow,  cut  off  the  rags -and  pieced 
them  down,  sewed  up  the  seams  again,  and  put 
in  fresh  lining,  and  made  new  cuflb.  Then  she 
cat  off  the  torn  button-holes,  pieced  out  the  sides 
and  made  new  ones,  and  darned  here  and  there 
till  there  was  not  a  single  hole. 

*'  Has  the  school  ma'am  turned  tailoress,"  said 
Che  Deacon,  as  he  came  in  to  dinner ;  '*  what  wa- 
ges do  you  make  V* 

"  O,  good  ones,  I  tell  yon.  Ain't  I  a  good  hand 
at  patching  V*  and  she  held  up  the  nea^  mend- 
ed jacket.  And  then,  before  she  could  speak  far- 
ther, Mrs.  Qray  told  the  Deacon  whose  it  was  and 
how  it  looked,  when  she  brought  it  in. 

"  You  must  have  some  hopes  of  the  boy.  Miss 
Merton,  or  you  would  not  take  so  much  pains 
with  hun." 

"I  have  great  hopes  of  him,  Deacon  Gray." 
And  she  detailed  the  experience  of  the  week. 

"Ah,  but  one  swallow  don't  make  a  sum- 
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mer. 

"  I  know  it,  Deacon,  but  then  one  swallow  is 
a  harbinger  of  summer.  It  gives  us  hope  of  seed- 
time and  harvest  It  tells  us  there  is  warm  weath- 
er somewhere.  Deacon,  I  have  studied  the  boy 
this  week,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  he  only  needs 
kind  treatment  and  encouragement  to  place  him 
tu  above  the  average  of  men.  O,  if  you  would 
only  let  him  come  here  now.  I'll  answer  for  his 
good  conduct" 

The  Deacon  hesitated,  but  Miss  Merton  plead, 
nd  eloquendy  too,  ibr  she  felt  that  a  soul's  sal- 
tation lay  in  the  answer  she  should  receive  to  her 
petition. 

"You'd  make  a  good  preacher,  Miss  Merton," 
and  he  drew  his  hand  over  his  eyes.  "  It's  hard 
veaisting  you.  In  ftct  I  guess  I'll  have  to  yield. 
If  mother's  willing,  he  may  come  to-night" 

"  You'll  never  repent  this  good  deed,  Deacon, 
never,  never.  The  boy  must  be  good  in  such  a 
home  as  this ;  so  neat,  quiet  and  well  arranged. 
111  answer  for  him." 

"  Where  are  those  pants  I  laid' off  last  week, 
wife ;  those  grey  ones.  They  were  pretty  good 
yet— only  thin  about  the  seat,  and  out  at  the 
knees.  I  guess  between  you,  you  could  get  the 
boy  a  decent  pair  out  of  them." 

"  0,  yes,  indeed,  father,  I  could  cut  them  over 
and  turn  the  fronts  to  the  back.    Yes,  indeed ; 


111  get  at  them  as  soon  as  I  do  up  the  dinner 
work." 

Just  at  evening  Willie  came  for  his  jacket,  and 
words  cannot  express  his  joy  at  learning  he  was 
henceforth  to  live  under  the  same  roof  with  hia 
idolized  teacher. 

"  O,  I'll  be  8o  good,"  he  said.  "  Do  teU  me 
what  I  could  do  for  you,  Sirs.  Gray,"  and  wittn 
out  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  ran  out  to  the  shed 
and  brought  in  the  night's  wood,  and  split  the 
kindlings,  and  drew  the  water,  and  filled  the 
kettle,  fed  the  pigs  and  brought  in  the  eggs. 

"  Can  you  milk,  Willie  ?  the  Deacon  generally 
does,  but  he's  late  to-night,  and  will  be  tired 
when  he  comes  in." 

"  0  yes,  ma'am,  I  guess  I  can,"  and  he  soon 
brought  the  swimming  pails  into  the  dairy. 

The  snow-white  biscuit,  the  quivering  custard 
pie,  the  mellow  dder  apple  sauce,  the  golden 
butter  and  the  fhigrant  tea,  were  just  placed  on 
the  neatly  laid  table,  when  the  Deacon's  step  wai 
heard. 

*  Waiting?"  said  he,  "  well,  sit  down,  I  musi 
do  my  chores  first" 

"They're  all  done,"  said  Willie,  i^spectfhlly. 
"I  did  them." 

"  Ah,  you  did  them,  did  you?  Well,  then,  well 
have  tea." 

Mrs.  Gray  had  placed  an  extra  plate  by  the 
side  of  the  school-ma'am,  and  now  motioned 
Willie  to  sit  there. 

"  I  can  wait, — ^I  always  do,"  said  he,  hanging 
back. 

"  Nobody  waits  at  my  table,  when  there  Is 
room,"  said  the  Deacon.  "  Sit  down,  boy,  and 
remember  that  is  your  place  hereafter." 

It  seemed  to  Willie  that  he  had  suddenly  stept 
into  another  woild,— everybody  so  kind,  evex/- 
thing  so  free. 

*  e  •  Sunday  morning  came. 
Willie  was  up  before  sunrise,  doing  the  necessary 
chores,  and  then  Mrs.  Gray  hung  up  an  old 
blanket  in  one  comer  of  the  woodshed,  and  gave 
him  a  pail  of  warm  water,  some  soap,  a  sponge 
and  towel,  and  told  him  to  strip  himself  to  the 
skin  and  wash  himself  thoroughly.  And  then, 
just  when  the  boy  was  holding  his  dirtf ,  ragged 
shirt  in  his  hand,  and  hesitating  to  put  it  on,  a 
sweet  voice  said  kindly,  "you  will  find  your 
clothes  just  outside  the  blanket,  Willie,"  and 
then  light  footsteps  ran  away. 

He  peeped  out  Sure  enough,  there  was  a 
bran  new  shirt,  the  gift  of  Miss  Merton,  which 
she  had  made  evenings ;  the  Deacon's  pants,  the 
mended  jacket,  a  pair  of  neatly  darned  socks, 
some  of  the  Deacon's  that  had  shrunk,  and  a  pair 
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of  good  Btout  shoes,  the  last  a  present  from  the 
Deacon,  who  had  told  Miss  Merton  and  his  wife 
"he  wouldn't  do  things  by  halves,  he'd  test  the 
hoy  tfawooghly." 

There  were  many  happy  little  fiioes  in  the 
chnreh  that  Sahbath  morning,  bat  none  brighter 
or  more  cheerftil  then  William  Hendrickson's,  and 
no  boy  behayed  himself  better  m  meeting  either, 
than  did  he,  reading  out  of  the  same  book  Miss 
Kerton  did,  kneeling  by  her  side,  and  reading  the 
beantifiil  words  of  the  hymns,  as  her  sweet  voice 
joined  the  chorus  of  the  choir. 

Weeks  passed  on.  The  summer-time  was 
gone,  and  with  it,  the  dear  school-ma  am. 

**  I  may  never  see  you  again,  Willie,  she  said, 
tenderly,  as  she  held  bis  hands  at  parting,  "  but 
I  hope  always  to  hear  a  good  report  of  you.  The 
Deacon  has  promised  to  write  to  me  occasionally, 
and  I  shall  expect  to  hear  from  you  in  every  let- 
ter. I  shall  never  forget  you.  I  shall  remember 
you  in  my  prayers,  night  and  mormng.  WUlie, 
you  will  not  disappoint  me." 

Through  his  tears  the  boy  sobbed  out,  "no, 
no,  no ;  O,  if  you  could  always  be  with  me." 

"I  leave  you  with  a  Friend  who  never  for- 
sakes, Willie  ;  Ood  is  with  you." 

She  was  gone,  and  it  seemed  to  the  poor  boy 
that  the  heavens  had  shut  its  doors  on  him  forev 
er.  But  he  manAilly  struggled  with  himself,  and 
though  it  was  not  near  so  easy  to  be  good  under 
tito  new  teacher  that  came,  he  wcu  good,  remem- 
bering ever  his  promise. 

I  would  like  to  follow  his  career,  step  by  step, 
hut  my  story  is  growing  long,  and  can  only  tell 
you  the  results  of  his  continued  efibrts  after 
knowledge  and  goodness.  He  became  so  near 
and  dear  to  Deacon  Gray,  that  when  be  was  six- 
teen he  adopted  him,  his  only  little  blue-eyed  son 
haviog  been  called  to  the  "  other  side  of  the 
river."  He  went  first  to  the  academy,  then  to 
eoUege,  then  to  a  thelogical  school,  and  then,  in- 
to tiie  pulpit,  Tes  ;  he  whom  the  country  peo- 
ple all  said  was  bound  to  go  to  the  penitentiary, 
now  preaches  the  gospel  of  Christ  on  every  Sab- 
bath day.  And  the  dear  teacher,  now  an  aged 
matron,  with  silvery  hair,  listens  to  him  and 
learns  of  him.  The  pupil  has  become  the  pas- 
tor ;  the  worst  boy  in  sdiool  is  now  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  preachers,  and  what  is  better  &r, 
one  €f  the  best  of  men.  Verily,  "  as  ye  sow,  so 
shall  ye  reap." 

BooHflBOBO,  Iowa. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 

The  Iiiglit  whioh  Shines  n6t  to  DeoeiTO. 

I  saw  a  rainbow  bright  and  fair, 

Once  in  my  childhood's  day ; 
Nor  dreamed  its  bnes  so  brilliant  there, 

Could  ever  fade  away. 

But  while  I  watched,  with  childhood  glee, 

Its  arch  of  woven  light, 
And  joyed  its  blending  hues  to  see, 

They  melted  from  my  sight. 

Since  then  I've  tolled  for  many  a  year 

Along  my  pilgrim  way, 
And  many  a  light  of  hope  and  fear 

Has  beamed  and  passed  away. 

Knowledge  and  Honor,  Wealth  and  Fame, 

Bewildering  beams  have  shed, 
And  many  a  star  pf  boastful  name 

Has  gleamed  above  my  head. 

Of  all  the  stars  which  shine  above 

To  light  my  doubtful  way. 
The  bright,  lone  star  of  Christian  lova 

Has  shone  not  to  betray. 

This  truth  now  cheers  me  when  I  grieve. 
Which  Faith  to  Hope  bath  given— 

The  light  which  shines  not  to  deceive 
Will  beam  again  in  Heaven. 


I.  F.  C. 


TkXKB  is  nothing  in  the  universe  that  I  fear, 
but  that  I  shall  not  know  all  my  duty,  or  shall 
fear  to  do  it. — Maut  Lton. 


For  the  Behoolmaiter. 
A  Pleasant  Bohool-Boom. 

It  is  eminently  desirable  that  the  school-room 
should  be  pleasant.  Not  only  should  it  be  large, 
airy,  neat,  well  supplied  with  furniture,  weU 
warmed,  and  well  ventilated,  but  no  reasonable 
effort  should  be  spared  to  make  it  pleasant  by 
a  pervading  spirit  of  cheerfulness  and  content* 
So  will  every  teacher  say,  and  so  will  every 
intelligent  parent.  So  every  pupil  wishes,  at 
least  for  himself.  Still,  neither  of  these  always 
pursues  a  couree  that  Is  likely  to  secure  the  de- 
sired result.  How  can  the  school  room  be  mada 
pleasant  ?  is  therefore  a  question  which  many  a 
teacher  would  be  glad  to  see  so  clearly  solved 
as  to  be  able  to  avail  himself  practically  of  the 
result.  I  can  promise  no  such  solution.  All 
that  I  shall  attempt  will  be  to  present  a  few 
Btatesents,  rather  by  way  of  suggestion  than 
authority,  which  I  think  the  general  ezperienca 
of  teachers  will  sustain. 

The  school-room  cannot  be  rendered  pleasant 

by  yielding  to  the  whims  and  caprices  of  .scholars. 

Nothing  breeds  discontent  sooner  than  weak  and 

injudicious  indulgence.     Scholars  that  are  in<« 

I  dulged  in  what  is  unreasonable  will  scarcely  fhU 
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to  grow  more  unreasonable  in  their  demands  con- 
tinually. Their  appetite  is  sharpened  by  gratifi- 
cation like  that  of  hungry  wolves  by  the  taste  of 
blood.  From  the  exhibition  of  a  spirit  that  asks 
for  favors  they  soon  pass  to  the  exercise  of  that 
which  clamors  for  indulgence  as  their  right. 
They  become  impatient  of  restraint  and  angry 
at  denial.  Their  school-room  may  be  fitted  up 
with  elegance,  and  may  be  supplied  with  every 
reasonable  thing  for  their  comfort  and  conven- 
ience ;  yet,  if  denied  the  precise  location  they 
may  chance  to  fancy,  they  will  regard  their  sit- 
uation far  more  uncomfortable  than  that  afford- 
ed by  the  rough,  four-legged  slab  of  thirty  years 
ago  was  regarded  by  some  of  us  whose  feet 
used  to  dangle  there  because  the  dimensions  of 
our  natural  supports  were  not  consulted  by  those 
who  constructed  artificial  ones  for  our  accom- 
modation. Some  of  us  have  tnany  a  pleasant 
recollection  of  the  good  old  times  —  for  good 
old  times  they  were —  when  we  used  to  admire 
and  almost  envy  some  <*  big  boy  "  who  could 
stand  on  tip- toe  and  touch  the  crumbling  plas- 
ter overhead,  and  "  wonder"  if  we  should  ever 
grow  to  be  so  tall  and  clever.  Many  a  pleasant 
hour  have  we  spent  in  the  old  brown  school 
house,  where,  small  as  was  its  capacity,  we 
shivered  near  the  walls  and  sweltered  near  the 
central  box  of  radiant  cast  iron.  There  we 
were  not  even  tempted  to  dream  of  luxury. 
We  had  nothing  to  suggest  it.  We  learned 
self-denial  from  necessity,  and  were  made  hap- 
pier by  its  exercise,  as  we  ever  have  been  sinoe. 
Cnreomstances  compelled  us  to  be  considerate  oi 
eftch  other's  wants,  and  we  were  rewarded  by 
the  reflex  Influence  of  a  benevolent  spirit*  Self- 
ishness is  clamorous,  exorbitant,  insatiable. 
The  sdiool-room  where  it  rules  can  never  be  a 
pleasant  one.  It  is  a  difficult  trait  to  conquer. 
There  is  much  to  foster  it  in  our  nature,  and 
mueh  to  strengthen  it  in  the  practices  of  society. 
Among  scholars  it  is  not  unfrequently  aggra- 
¥ated  by  parental  indulgence.  Por  instance, 
let  there  occur  some  public  display,  a  circus,  a 
military  parade,  an  excursion,  an  anniversary, 
oar  a  political  celebration.  Selfishness  in  the 
pupil  pleads  tor  an  excuse  from  school.  He 
knows  —  if  his  teacher  has  done  his  duty  — 
that  the  plea  is  inconsistent  and  his  choice  un- 
wise; that,  figuratively,  he  wishes  to  barter 
gold  for  brass.  Uis  parent  knows  it,  too ;  but 
yet  he  gives  consent.  A  dozen  more — perhaps 
one-third  of  the  school — t>ecome  his  compan- 
ions by  means  of  a  similar  indulgenee.  Will 
the  school-room  be  pleasant  on  such  a  day  to 


either  pupils  or  teacher  ?  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
made  so  ;  but  if  at  all,  it  must  be  made  so  by 
that  spirit  of  self-denial  which  conscience  ap- 
proves, and  by  earnest  efforts  to  make  it  so  in 
spite  of  unfavorable  circumBtances.  There  will 
be  little  love  for  the  school- room  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  gathered  there  against  their 
own  desire  because  their  parents,  more  consist- 
ent than  the  rest,  insisted  upon  their  attendance. 
They  will  be  but  ill- content  while  their  com- 
panions are  at  large  enjoying  sports  which,  but 
for  the  restraints  of  school,  they  might  also 
share.  If  all  were  requirecl  to  be  in  school,  all 
would  be  comparatively  conteirt,  for,  with  few 
exceptions,  they  could  be  made  to  feel  that  the 
requirement  was  just  and  right.  In  order  to 
avoid  discontent  from  this  source,  no  pupQ 
should  be  allowed  to  absent  himself  from  school 
for  mere  amusement  unless  the  same  privilege 
is  accorded  to  all.  Parents  should  reflect  upon 
the  mischief  arising  from  their  mistaken  indul- 
gence, and  avoid  it.  What  an  inadc  quate  com- 
pensation is  the  enjoyment  of  a  few  hours  of 
noisy  pleasure,  often  amid  coarseness  and  vul- 
garity, for  the  injury  done  in  allowing  scholars 
to  prefer  selfish  pleasure  to  duty,  and  in  neg- 
lecting their  studies  and  hindering  their  com- 
panions for  mere  temporary  gratification.  In 
this  way  how  often  are  generated  indifferenoe 
in  regard  to  obligation,  diarelish  for  the  pur-** 
suits  of  school,  and  a  general  spirit  of  discon- 
tent. How  inexcusably  is  the  spirit  of  indus- 
try paralyzed,  a  waste  of  time  occasioned  to 
faithful  teachers  and  earnest  pupils,  and,  fortu- 
nately, least  of  all,  the  public  money  squander- 
ed by  the  weak  indulgence  of  mistaken  parents. 
If  parents  wish  the  school-room  to  be  a 
pleasant  place  for  their  children,  they  must  co- 
operate to  make  it  so.  They  must  show  that 
they  set  a  high  value  upon  tlie  advantages  of 
the  school,  —  so  high  that  they  are  not  willing 
that  they  shall  be  sacrificed  for  trifles.  Let. 
them  insist  upon  regularity  of  attendance,  and 
show  that  they  are  themselves  willing  to  make 
sacilfloes  in  order  to  secure  it.  Let  them  close 
their  ears  against  tales  of  partiality  and  iigus- 
tice  which  they  may  know  the  teacher  would. 
scorn  to  exercise.  Let  them  trust  the  teaoher'it 
judgment  in  assigning  his  pupils  their  taske^ 
end.  his  kindness  in  promoting  their  enjoyment* 
Let  them  inculcate  the  duty  of  prompt  and^ 
cheerful  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  school,  and  let  them  speak  of  the  teacher 
in  terms  of  sympathy  and  respeot  until  they 
KNOW  him  to  be  unworthy  and  untrue. 
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Let  teachers  exhibit,  earnestly  but  kindlj, 
the  eTUs  of  absence  and  irregularity,  and,  as 
far  as  the  intelligence  and  character  of  their 
pupils  will  permit,  endeavor  to  make  them  sen- 
sible of  the  losses  in  time  and  money  and  pro- 
gress which  these  entail  upon  erery  member  of 
the  school.  Let  them  endeavor  to  reach  the 
sympathies  of  the  parents  through  their  child- 
ren, and,  as  far  as  practicable,  interest  them  by 
personal  appeals,  and  thus  win  their  coopera- 
tion in  what  is  necessary  and  right.  Something 
can  thus  be  done  to  banish  the  spirit  of  discon- 
tent from  the  minds  of  pupils,  and  that  of  dis- 
trust and  indifference  from  those  of  parents. 

Again,  the  school-room  eannot  be  jEWMMiMfi^ 
llf  made  a  pleasant  place  by  attempts  to  make 
it  the  scene  of  constant  diversion*  It  cannot 
be  made  a  place  of  incessant  pastime ;  the  stu- 
dies of  the  pupils  cannot  be  transformed  to  toys 
and  playthings.  But  some  parents  seem  to 
think  that  the  teacher  is  bound  to  render  every 
school  exercise  interesting.  The  teacher  would 
be  glad  to  do  so,  but  knows  it  is  not  possible 
except  in  connection  with  the  pupil's  efforts. 
Oysters  may  very  properly  open  their  shells  and 
remain,  as  it  were,  the  passive  recipients  of 
whatever  the  ebbing  and  flowing  waters  may 
bring  for  their  support.  Animals  of  a  higher 
order  must  bestir  themselves  in  search  of  foodl 
In  like  manner  must  the  intellectual  food  of 
■oholars  be  rendered  sweet  by  labor.  Teachers 
can  furnish  numerous  illustrations  of  principles 
and  facts  in  almost  any  branch  of  study,  and 
•hottld  make  all  practicable  effort  to  prepare 
themselves  thus  to  impart  interest  and  value  to 
what  is  taught.  They  can  introduce  many  col- 
lateral subjects,  especially  from  the  natural 
world,  to  stimulate  and  gratify  tt»  euriosity,  to 
c^tivate  the  habit  of  observation,  to  awaken 
thought,  to  refine  the  taste,  to  extend  the  bounda 
of  knowledge,  and  to  ennoble  the  sentiments  of 
their  pupils.  But  while  these  should  not  be 
omitted,  they  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  matter! 
of  continued  interest.  If  presented  too  often, 
or  dwelt  upon  too  loxig  they  loose  their  powe^ 
to. please.  Oft-repeated  stories  £U1  upon  an 
vilhoediBg  ear,  and  may  even  exette  diigiist* 
A  pnnpered  appetite  becomes  fsstidious  and 
difficult  to  please.  The  school-room  cannot  be 
made  a  pleasant  place  by  attempts  to  render  it 
the  scene  of  incessant  novelty  and  amusement. 

Again,  the  school-room  cannot  be  rendered 
pleasant  by  striving  to  make  the  tasks  of  the 
puptU  so  simple  and  easy  as  to  relieve  them 
ttm  Tigoxous  effort*    Were  this  practicable  it 


would  not  be  wise.  When  a  boy  attempts  some 
new  gymnastic  exercise  he  is  willing  to  put 
forth  all  his  strength.  He  desires  only  so 
much  assistance  as  will  enable  him  to  succeed 
in  its  performance.  He  will  not  thank. you  Ibr 
more.  He  is  ambitious  to  da  all  he  can  unaid- 
ed, and  his  highest  pleasure  arises  from  the  sue- 
CUM  of  his  most  vigorous  and  persevering  efforts. 
So  in  the  school-room.  It  is  what  scholars  do 
for  themselves  that  affords  them  the  greatest 
pleasure.  All  they  need  is  a  Utile  tianel^  and 
Judioiotu  aid.  More  than  this  will  tend  to  in- 
duce languor  and  feebleness.  It  is  a  great  merit 
in  a  teacher  to  understand  htm  to  heip  hupi^§ih 

Of  all:  the  means  of  securing  a  pleasant  soiiaol- 
room  I  have  no  hesitation  in  assigning  to  imMK 
the  place  of  first  importance.  The  *'  rosy-fin- 
gered hours  "  trip  along  lightly  and  unheeded 
amid  the  soenes  of  cheerful  industry.  Tha  ear- 
nest, busy  scholar  wonders  that  the  sun  has  ao 
soon  summoned  the  bell-man  to  the  noon-day 
peal,  and  that  his  beams  so  early  come  slanting 
through  the  windows  at  the  approach  of  night. 
Many «  one  will  recognise  thu  as  a  pleaaaat 
pqjrtion  of  the  experience  of  his  ownaehool-boy 
days.  ICor  ean  he  forget  the  intensity  of  his 
pleasure  at  the  success  of  some  protracted  effoort 
that  absorbed  his  waking  thoughts  and  even 
haunted  him  in  the  dreams  of  nighL  Be  it  so 
that  iabor  is  the  burden  of  the  primal  curse,  wa 
know  that  work  in  its  useful  forms  is  no  len  a 
source  of  pleasure  than  of  profit.  Whoever 
has  not  found  pleasure  in  what  Carlyle  calls 
«  sweat  of  brain  and  sweat  of  heart"  has  coma 
far  abort  of  exhausting  the  resources  within  his 
reach.  *<  It  is  work,  sir,  I  repeat  it,  it  is  vrork 
that  makes  people  happy,"  was  once  the  lan- 
guage of  our  greatest  statesman;  and  I  am 
sure  that  this  sentiment  must  find  a  response  in 
every  refiecting  mind  and  every  generous  heart. 
Let  the  teacher,  then,  spare  no  pains  to  maka 
his  school-room  the  place  of  earnest,  cheerful 
effort.  On  opening  his  school  let  him  engage 
his  pupils  in  work  without  delay,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  mischief  and  discontent. 
Let  him  congratulate  his  pupils  that  they  en- 
counter difiiculties  because  they  may  gain 
strength  in  their  solution,  and  that  they  meet 
with  obstacles  in  surmounting  which  they  nay 
add  to  their  power  and  win  the  pleasure  that 
springs  from  victory. 

We  prise  the  results  of  oar  own  efforts.  The 
child  derives  more  pleasure  from  its  own  first, 
rude  attempts  at  drawing  than  from  the  sight 
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of  a  costly  painting.  The  boy  loves  the  clumBy 
toys  that  he  has  laboriously  fashioned  with  a 
jaok-knife,  simply  because  they  are  his  own 
handiwork,  and  the  little  girl  wiU  sometimes 
lay  aside  her  elegant  porcelain  doUs  for  the 
pleasure  of  constructing  some  remote  semblance 
of  humanity  from  her  stores  of  cotton  and 
thread,  and  of  dignifying  the  result  oi  her  toils 
with  the  title  of  Susie  or  of  Jane,  And  so  in 
the  school-room,  scholars  are  pleased  with  the 
success  that  has  cost  them  effort.  The  difficult 
lesson  when  once  learned,  has  been  made  their 
own.  It  is  the  price  of  toll  and  its  reward,  snd 
the  consciousness  of  a  new  possession  is  a 
source  of  pleasure.  The  time  spent  in  study 
sped  away  lightly  and  unheeded.  It  allowed 
tto  opening  for  the  entrance  of  discontent.  It 
has  brought  a  present  reward  and  has  giren  an 
earnest  of  encouragement  to  Aiture  effort. 

Other  means  of  rendering  the  school-room 
pleasant  might  be  enumerated,  but  the  most  im* 
portant  of  these  will  follow  in  the  train  of  hon- 
est industry.  Justice,  impartiality,  regularity, 
respect,  and  other  kindred  agencies  will  ftill 
naturally  into  their  places,  and  very  much  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  the  spirit  of 
earnest  effort  prevails,  will  the  teacher  find  the 
school-room  a  pleasant  place  both  to  his  pupils 
and  himself.  i.  f.  c. 


From  tb«  Maine  Fuhmt. 
The  SohooU  of  Other  Pays. 

Tm  schools  —the  schools  of  other  days ! 

Those  were  the  schools  for  me ; 
When  in  a  frock  and  trowsers  dressed, 

I  learned  my  A,  B,  C. 

When  with  my  dinner  in  my  hat, 

I  trudged  away  to  school ; 
If  or  dared  to  stop,  as  boys  do  now,  ^ 

For  sohoolma'ams  had  a  ruie. 

With  locks  welloombedt  and  face  so  clean, 
(Boys  washed  their  ftboes  then), 

And  a  "  stick  horse  "  to  ride  upon  — 
What  happy  little  men. 

And  if  a  traveller  we  met« 
We  threw  no  sticks  and  stones 

To  fright  the  horses  as  they  passed, 
Or  break  good  people's  bones. 

Bat  with  our  hats  beneath  our  arms. 

We  bent  our  heads  full  low ; 
For  ne'er  the  schoolma'am  failed  to  ask, 

**  Boys,  did  you  make  a  bow  ?  *' 

And  all  the  little  girls  with  us 

Would  courtesy  fall  low ; 
And  hide  their  ankles  'neath  their  gowns  — 

OirU  don't  have  ankles  now. 


We  stole  no  fruit,  nor  tangled  grass ; 

We  played  no  noisy  games. 
And  when  we  spoke  to  older  folks. 

Put  handlea  an  their  namea. 

And  when  the  hour  for  school  had  come  — 

Of  bell  we  had  no  need  — 
The  schoolma'ams  rap  upon  the  glass 

Each  one  would  quickly  heed. 

The  schoolma'am  ^  Heaven  bless  her  name  — 

When  shall  we  meet  her  like  ? 
She  always  wore  a  green  calash, 

A  calico  Vandyke. 

She  never  sported  pantalets, 

No  silks  on  her  did  rustle ; 
Her  dress  hung  gracefully  all  round  — 

She  never  wore  a  bustle. 

With  modest  mein  and  loving  heart. 

Her  daily  task  was  done. 
And  true  as  needle  to  the  pole. 

The  next  one  was  begun. 

The  days  were  all  alike  to  her, 
*  The  eTcnings  just  the  same. 
And  neither  brought  a  change  to  us 
Till  Saturday  forenoon  came. 

And  then  we  had  a  "  speUing  match,** 

And  learned  the  sounds  of  A,  — 
The  months  and  weeks  that  made  the  year. 

The  hours  that  made  the  day. 

And  on  that  day  we  saw  her  smile—- 

No  other  time  smiled  she  — ' 
*Twas  then  she  told  us  learnedly 

When  next  "leap-year"  would  be. 

Alas,  kind  soul,  though  leap-year  oaine 

And  went  fhll  many  a  time. 
In  "single blessedness"  she  toiled 

Till  far  beyond  her  prime. 

But  now  indeed  her  toils  are  o'er, 

Her  lessons  all  are  said, 
Her  rules  well  learned,  her  words  well  speUsd— > 

She's  ffone  t/g^tothe  head. 


BisciPLiKB  FOB  THB  Touif o.  —  The  oldest  sen 
of  President  Edwards,  congratulating  a  friend  on 
having  a  feimily  of  sons,  said  to  him  with  much 
earnestness : »-  "  Bemember  there  is  but  one  mode 
of  family  government.  I  have  brought  up  and 
educated  fourteen  boys,  two  of  whom  I  brought— 
or  rather  suffered  to  grow  up,  without  the  rod.  One 
of  these  was  my  youngest  brother,  and  the  other 
Aaron  Burr,  my  sister's  only  son,  both  of  whos 
had  lost  their  parents  in  childhood.  And  both 
fh>m  my  observation  and  experience,  I  tell  you,  sir, 
a  maple  sugar  government  will  not  answer.  Be- 
ware how  you  let  the  first  act  of  disobedience  in 
your  little  boys  go  unnoticed,  and,  unless  evidence 
of  repentence  be  manifest,  unpunished." 
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For  the  Sehoolmaftor. 
Notes  ParasraphioaL 


I.  Thb  tbxte  BDUCAroii  sliould  read  and 
•tady  and  teach  tuf^cU  rather  than  hookt.  The 
truth,  the  principle,  the  idea,  the  thought,  should 
be  yalued  more  than  its  mode  of  expression ;  the 
^amond,  not  its  mechanical  setting.  Thought 
is  the  soul  of  language,  and  language  little 
worth  without  it. 

The  mere  teacher  of  books  is  but  a  second  or 
third  rate  mechanic,  and  can  neyer  become  a 
master  workman.  The  teacher  confined  to  his 
book,  makes  both  the  book  and  himself  tedious. 
He  fishes  largely  for  whales  and  catches  shrimps. 
No  scholar,  however  earnest,  can  long  be  inter- 
ested in  a  merely  mechanical  teacher:  but  a 
diild,  of  ordinary  capacity,  can  be  led  to  compre- 
hend a  general  principle  or  law,  and  find  delight 
in  tracing  its  relations  and  uses.  Show  him, 
#•  ^.  a  twig,  and  giye  him  a  learned  lecture  about 
it,  and  he  will  care  little  for  it  or  you ;  but  lead 
him,  by  gentle  gradations,  to  notice  the  buds, 
and  how  they  grow  in  spirals,  and  interest  will 
begin  to  awake ;  and  especially  when  he  sees 
how,  when  following  the  spiral  upward,  after  a 
certain  number  of  turns  and  buds,  a  bud  will 
be  found  immediately  oyer  that  from  which  he 
began  to  count ;  and  that  this  law,  amid  great 
yariety,  is  perfectly  uniform.  Thus 'in  a  twig 
of  wiUow  or  wild  cherry,  two  turns  of  spiral 
will  contain  flyebuds ;  while  a  twig  of  succory 
giyes  three  buds  to  one  turn,  and  the  currant 
ftye  buds  to  three  turns;  and  still  more  will 
this  harmonic  law  interest,  when  it  is  seen  to  reg- 
ulate the  forms  of  the  trees  in  garden  and  groye ; 
and  still  more,  as  the  learner  studies  the  har^ 
monies  of  the  musical  scale,  and  the  wonderAil 
blending  of  the  gold  and  silyer  threads  of  the 
solar  beam.  But  mark  you,  the  learner  must 
aot  so  much  be  told  these,  as  led,  step  by  step, 
to  discoyer  them  himself.  To  him  who,  by  the 
healthful  exercise  of  his  own  powers,  traces 
them,  the  laws  of  Kepler  are  not  more  beauti- 
Ihl,  hardly  more  sublime,  than  are  those  laws 
of  harmony  which  a  child  may  be  led  to  disco- 
yer, in  the  simple  system  of  Arabic  notation 
which  he  ordinarily  groans  oyer  in  his  common 
Arithmetic. 

Many  a  well  meaning  teacher  essentially  fails, 
fat  not  understanding,  or  £6r  being  too  indolent, 
or  too  impatient  to  practice  aright,  this  inductiye 
method. 

Many  would-be  &ithfhl  teachers  make  a  radi- 
cal mistake,  in  thinking  for  the  learner,  instead  |  tongues. 


of  leading  the  learner  to  think  for  himself.  He 
might  as  well  walk  for  the  learner,  swim  for  the 
learner,  or  eat  the  learner's  dinner,  so  £ur  as 
any  practical  good  to  the  learner  is  concerned. 

To  the  true  educator,  the  text-book  is  a  mere 
matter  of  conyenience,  but  by  no  means  a  ne- 
cessity. The  teacher  should  be  a  liying  text- 
book, a  liying  illustration  of  the  laws  of  thought, 
just  as  he  is  a  liying  illustration  of  the  laws  of 
life.  Of  course  I  speak  of  the  liye  teacher,  not 
of  the  galyanized  mummy. 

Master  subjects  and  you  can  do  without 
books ;  and  in  patient  wisdom  lead  the  leaner 
to  master  the  subject  also,  and  he  will  rise  In 
self-respect  and  in  grhtitude  too,  as  he  discoyert 
the  wonderful  powers  latent  in  his  own  mind, 
and  the  wonderful  laws  of  the  Creator  eyery* 
where  displayed* 

II.  We  are  now  led  to  a  second  most  im- 
portant condition  of  successful  teaching,  yis. : 
The  maintaining  the  learner's  sblf-bbspbct. 
The  teacher  should  guard  it  as  the  apple  of  his 
eye.  Despise  the  scholar  and  he  begins  to  de- 
spise himsel£  Respect  him  and  he  learns  to 
respect  himself.  Treat  one  like  a  dog,  and, 
for  all  educational  purposes,  he  will  be  a  dog. 
Hence  the  humblest  efibrt  of  the  humblest  mind 
should  be  respected. 

A  stone  may  seem  a  little  thing  to  him  who 
has  gained  the  mountain  top,  but  may  be  a  seri- 
ous obstacle  to  one  just  beginning  the  ascent. 

Few  things  are  more  cruel  than  a  sneer  at  k 
well-meant  effort,  howeyer  humble;  but  the 
humble  endeayor  respected,  creates  self-respect, 
and  encourages  to  other  and  still  other  efifort, 
until  the  dunce  of  the  class  becomes,  perchanee, 
the  Newton  of  the  skies» 

No  one  should  attempt  to  teach,  for  merely 
mercenary  motiyes ;  no  one  who  has  not  a  clear 
head  and  a  kind  and  pure  and  generous  heart. 

A  teacher  should  haye  a  conscience  aliye  ta 
duty,  and  a  soul  warmed  by  true  sympathy  — 
should  feel  for,  and  do  for  another,  as  he  would 
haye  another,  under  like  circumstances,  feel 
and  do  fer  him. 

The  true  learner  does  not  ask,  does  not  de- 
sire another  to  think  for,  nor  to  work  for  him ; 
but,  by  kind  word  and  wise  suggestion,  to  lead 
him  to  think  and  act  for  himself. 

He  has  not  liyed  quite  in  yain,  who  has  led 
another  to  think  methodically  and  act  efficiently. 

ni.  Dox'i  Talk  too  Much.  Some,  of 
really  good  scholarship,  well-nigh  spoil  their 
teaching,  by  the  exceeding  tongueiness  of  their 
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Too  much  light  is  almost  as  bad  as  too  little. 
A  deluge  of  words  drowns  illustration,  as  dearth 
atazres  it.  It  is  doubtfUl  economy,  the  burn- 
ing a  bam  to  roast  an  egg,  or  the  setting 'fire  to 
a  house  in  order  to  discover  the  virtues  of  ker- 
osene. The  power  of  thought  must  be  learned 
by  thinking.     Nurture  thought,  not  smother  it* 

A  little  breath  will  fan  a  flame ;  too  much 
wiU  put  it  out.  What  is  needed  is,  not  glare, 
biit  illustration ;  not  a  shower,  hot  or  cold,  but 
a  grateful  sip,  a  refireshing  glass. 

Once  upon  a  time  we  knew  a  person  of  very 
aobolarly  parts  and  of  real  excellence  of  cha- 
rkCteFf  who  utterly  failed  in  teaching,  for  the 
rapidity  of  his  thought  and  the  profuseness  of 
biA  illustrations.  Hardly  could  a  pupil  begin 
ML  answer  or  a  demonstration,  before  the  teacher 
would  anticipate  him,  and  outdistance  him  so 
immeasurably,  as  to  leave  the  pupil  guing  aftet 
him  with  something  of  the  astonishment  a  pass* 
flttger  feels,  when  he  reaches  the  station,  just  in 
season  to  be  too  late  for  the  cars.  He  unmis- 
takably sees  the  smoke  and  hears  the  whiz,  but 
hia  self-respect  is  not  particularly  improved 
thereby,  nor  his  powers  of  locomotion  much 
iacreased. 

The  true  educator  takes  the  pupil's  mind  — 
much  as  he  does  the  treelette  in  his  nursery  — > 
as  he  finds  it ;  nor  does  he  shake  it  rudely,  nor 
with  crow-bar  pry  it  up  into  premature  notoriety 
and  decay  —  no,  he  does  not  help  it  up  to  the 
notice  of  men  by  prying  it  out  of  its  natural 
soil»  but  by  gentle  waterings  and  careful  tillage, 
he  helps  it  to  grow  brave  and  oak-like  in  the 
ground,  until  fruit  ripens  and  music  warbles 
there.  The  crooked  nursling  is  not  to  be 
■tndghtened  by  curt  wrenchings,  but  by  gentle 
pressure,  wisely,  judiciously  applied,  until  the 
graceless  shrub  becomes  the  tree  of  fair  propor- 
tioiui  and  vigorous  strength. 

The  harder  the  material,  the  finer  the  polish  it 
wUl  take,  if  the  labor  be  rightly  bestowed; 
but.  Oh !  the  hasty  blow  may  break  the  finest 
diamond,  and  the  blow  oft  repeated  dissipate 
even  its  dust.  Do  not  then  danger  a  good  work 
by  your  mode  of  working. 

The  true  work  of  the  schoolmaster  is  ovl- 
TUBB — social,  mental,  and  moral,  in  sweet  har- 
mony joined.  The  rude  and  the  careless  and 
the  impatient  should  not  undertake  this  at  all ; 
nor  the  limber  of  tongue,  until  they  have 
first  learned,  with  what  a  heart  the  pupil  feels, 
and  through  what  windows  he  looks. 

lY.  Do  N*T  Lbctuhe  too  Much.  DUeipUne 
u  first  cousin  to  Teaching;  and  if  teaching  ia 


liable  to  be  embarrassed  by  words,  much  more 
is  discipline. 

A  plethora  of  words  is  bad  enough  anywhere, 
but  especially  unfortunate,  when  the  conscienoe 
\A  awake,  pride  wounded,  or  indignation  aroue* 
ed. 

There  is  hardly  one  misdemeanor  in  a  thou* 
sand,  which  is  not  better  met  kindly,  than  harsh- 
ly ;  hardly  one  in  ten  thousand,  which  is  not 
better  met  by  few  words  than  by  many. 

The  wrong-doer  knows  that  he  has  done 
wrong,  as  weU  as  you  do,  and  a  thousand  re- 
proaches have  already  flashed  through  him  fbr 
it,  though  he  may  be  too  cautious  or  too  proud 
to  own  it ;  and  now  a  look,  rightly  tempered, 
will  do  more  towards  righting  the  wrong,  than 
a  word ;  and  a  word  —  when  a  word  is  necee- 
sary —  firmly,  kindly,  sorrowingly  spoken,  wUl 
do  more,  weigh  more,  than  a  thousand. 

When  the  soul  \a  suffused  with  tears,  it  ii 
hardly  kind,  much  less  wise,  to  dry  them  with 
the  hot  blasts  of  wordy  reproach,  nor  to  fireeM 
them  within  the  arctic  circles  of  a  east-iroa 
morality.  If  you  would  know  how  anothfr 
feels  under  your  thrusts,  or  how  palatable  your 
advice,  you  have  but  to  exchange  placesy  to  a 
moment* 

Flog  a  lad,  if  you  must,  and  he  will  stand  up 
and  beai^it  like  a  man,  until  he  can  flog  yoi»; 
but  to  let  the  oold  water  of  a  sentimental  leotuxe 
trickle  down  his  back,  makes  him  feelmeanljf 
and  exposes  you  to  contempt. 

He  has  done  wrong,  and  i»  quite  as  weUawave 
of  it  as  you  are ;  so  don't  lecture  the  poor  fel- 
low's life  out  of  him.  The  very  conscieusneae 
of  a  wrong  act,  is  bad  enough  to  bear  {  bat  lo 
be  exposed,  and  then  to  have  a  moral  cudgel  of 
awful  length  eolemnly  applied,  will  indme 
the  wish  that  you  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Aed  Sea,  and  your  delidoua  aentimente  low«r 
stUl. 

Lectures  are  very  good,  when  they  codm  in 
the  natural  way — single  tickets  25  cents,  %l  tli# 
course^ but  recitation-room  lectures,  r«o0t»- 
lectures,  intenniasion  lectures,  or  after-sohool- 
is-out  lectures,  are  more  than  is  bargained  to, 
and  often  sadly  damage  a  good  cause* 

Many  a  conscientious  teacher  dulla  the  popfl's 
conscience,  by  too  oft  and  persistent  appeals. 
The  teacher  becomes  warm,  earnest,  and  exact- 
ing ;  and  the  pupil  frigid,  silent,  and  morose, 
or  cringing  and  treacherous.  The  noble  soul  \m 
cowed  down  to  meanness,  and  what  was  a  mere 
act  of  thoughtlessness,  or  a  freak  of  mischief 
playfully  intended,  too  suddenly  snubbedi  wiU 
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liet  like  the  pent  up  flres  of  a  Tolcano,  and  the 
poor  pedagogue  may  be  enre  to  be  followed  by 
li£i>long  grudges,  if  nothing  more  tangible  is 
burled  from  the  full  crater  of  indignation. 

laa  word:  When  in  teaching  you  would 
talk*  or  in  discipline  you  would  lecture  —  don't. 

Be  aimply,  frankly,  sincerely  the  pupil's  friend 
aad.—  he  will  be  yours.  K. 


For  the  8elioohiutft«r» 
PraoUoal  Studies. 


A  practical  people  in  a  practical  age  must 
gire  birth  to  practical  institutions  and  inaugu- 
rate practical  ideas.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise, therefore,  .that  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land wish  to  see  their  practical  ideas  developed 
In  the  features  of  their  schools.  When  a  new 
idea,  from  that  of  spirit-rappings  to  that  of  a 
circum-polar  sea,  or  when  a  new  discoyery, 
from  that  of  a  gold  mine  to  that  of  an  oil  spring, 
U  of  no  account  except  so  £u  as  it  is  applicable 
to  m  practical  purpose,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
BO  syitem  of  instruction  and  no  subject  of  stu- 
dy ean  be  esteemed  of  any  value,  which  can 
■how  no  important  practical  application  and 
reanlte.  And  to  this,  being  ourselves  in  har- 
mony with  the  practical  spirit  of  the  times,  we 
here  not  a  note  of  dissent  to  offer.  Our  schools 
om^hi  to  turn  out  practical  men  and  women, 
prepared  to  throw  themselves  earnestly  into 
the  practical  work  of  life,  and  to  assimilate 
with  the  society  of  their  time,  and  do  their 
•hare  in  frdfilling  the  mission  of  the  age. 

Are  our  schools  doing  this  work  ?  We  con- 
flno  the  question  to  our  public  schools.  Private 
iehools  have  their  own  ends  to  answer,  and 
they  meet,  as  best  they  may,  the  demands  of 
their  patrons.  But  our  public  schools  stand  on 
dlstinet  ground.  And  to  them  there  has  al- 
ways been  a  steady  and  vigorous  opposition. 
Stqp  by  step  the  schools  have  met  and  overcome 
this  opposition,  until  they  have  reached  their 
preoent  prominence  and  popularity.  Btill,  how- 
ever, tl^  opposition  continues,  and  the  school 
•yetem,  wherever  it  stands  in  an  advanced  po- 
sition, etands  there  in  spite  of  the  frowns  and 
boetiUty,  not  so  much  of  the  ignorant  and  the 
poor,  as  of  a  party  intelligent  enongh  to  argue 
plausibly  and  wealthy  enough  to  claim  a  stand- 
ing in  refined  society.  And  n6  objection  is  of- 
reiterated  tluux  that  the  studies  pursued 

for  the  most  part  too  unpractioal  to  justify 
tlie  great  expense. 

•<  This  matter  of  public  education  is  carried 
to  aft  eztzeme,"  say  they;  <*  this  curioalam  of 


studies  only  makes  the  children  vain,  trains 
them  to  be  mere  *  ladies '  and  '  gentlemen,'  too 
delicate  for  productive  labor,  above  their  proper 
sphere,  —  not  stalwart,  practical  mm  and  leo- 
men,  fit  to  take  rank  in  the  class  of  American 
<  sovereigns,'  or  to  be  wives  and  mothers  of  the 
*  sovereigns ! '  "  <«  Of  what  profit  to  my  son  is 
the  study  of  algebra,"  says  one,  *•  he  will  never 
u$$  it."  «« Why  should  my  son  read  Latin  }  "^ 
says  another,  •<  he  is  not  to  enter  a  learned  pro- 
fession." «How  abfurd,"  exclaims  a  third* 
**  for  a  boy  who  is  to  be  a  merchant,  to  pussle 
through  the  labyrintha  of  abstract  mathematics, 
or  for  the  incipient  meehanie  to  learn  the  sei- 
entifio  classification  of  roeks  and  plants  and 
animals,  or  for  a  fiumer  boy  to  decipher  the 
hieroglyphics  of  the  starry  heavens,  or  for  the 
eandidate  for  the  rough-and-tumble  of  ooei^ 
life  to  acquire  dexterity  in  unraveling  the  deli- 
cate threadwork  of  a  long  and  complicated  sen- 
tence I  But  the  climax  of  absurdity  is  reached 
when  girls  are  required  to  learn  the  theory  of 
logarithms,  the  calculus  of  radicab,  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  sphere,  the  causes  of  the  tides,  the 
mensuration  of  heights  and  distances,  the  lawa 
of  light  and  of  electricity,  the  science  of  mind^ 
or  even  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  book- 
keeping. What  KM  axe  they  to  make  of  all 
this  ?  How  much  more  sensible*  for  them  to 
learn  the  details  of  house-keeping  and  domestio 
economy." 

It  would  seem,  then,  that,  taking  as  our  axi- 
om the  dictum  of  the  ancient  philosopher,. 
«  Teach  boys  those  things  which  they  will  need 
to  practice  when  they  become  men«"  we  must 
reject  from  our  schools  whatever  is  not  to  be 
reduced  to  practice  in  the  daUy  occupations  of 
oommonlife. 

According  to  this  view,  we  shall  be  compelled 
at  one  feH  swoop  to  eject  a  vast  proportion  of 
the  studies  now  so  generally  pursued.  It  would 
be  rather  difficult  to  say  what  would  remain* 
«  The  three  R's,"  of  ancient  and  honorable  re- 
nown, would  probebly  be  retained  as  •*  practi- 
cal," by  unanimous  consent  Reading  and 
writing  are  *'  practical,"  since  every  man  must 
make  and  must  read  bills,  notes,  deeds,  mort- 
gages, and  accounts  current.  Arithmetic  is 
*«  practical,"  because  debts  and  credits  must 
be  calculated,  and  interest  computed.  But 
even  here,  beyond  fractions,  interest  and  dis- 
count, all  must  be  nearly  useless ;  who  needa 
to  extract  a  cube  root,  or  to  calculate  the  prox* 
imate  value  of  a  drcnlating  decimal  ?  Then, 
book-keeping  will  probablv  be  voted  unwM^. 
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cal "  for  boys,  that  they  may  secure  their  bal- 
ances on  the  right  side,  or  that  they  may  be- 
come professional  clerks.  And  what  more  is 
wanted  ?  Political  geography  is,  at  least,  ques- 
tionable. Farms  can  be  tiUed,  houses  built, 
railroads  laid,  cloth  manufactured,  and  horses 
shod,  as  they  have  often  been,  without  it. 
Julius  Caesar  conquered  and  ruled  all  Gaul,  and 
invaded  Britain  ;  yet,  by  his  own  showing,  he 
had  a  Tery  inaccurate  idea  of  the  geographical 
positions  of  those  countries.  Grammar  has 
long  been  held,  with  wonderful  pertinacity,  as 
an  essential  branch  of  common  education.  But 
surely  this  is  a  strange  and  whimsical  fancy, 
for  a  «  practical "  man.  Do  children  learn  to 
**  speak  and  write  the  English  language  correct-* 
ly/'  by  studying  grammar  ?  Not  a  word  of  it. 
T)iey  learn  this,  if  they  learn  it  at  all,  by  daily 
practice  and  imitation.  It  must  be  ostracised 
henceforth,  in  our  new,  <*  practical "  system, 
as  indefensibly  and  flagrantly  impractical.  All 
the  rest  must  share  the  same  fate  :  physical 
geography,  civil  history,  natural  science,  the 
abstract  mathematics,  our  political  constitution, 
idl  must  ga.  They  may  be  retained  as  luxuries 
by  the  rieii,  «nd  as  professional   secrets  by 
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learned  men.  But  the  ordinary  oitizen  must 
regard  them  as  mere  trash,  since  they  do  not 
enter  into  the  praeticid  details  of  daily  trade 
and  labor. 

We  confess  that,  with  all  our  utilitarian  no- 
tions, and  all  our  fondness  for  discerning  the 
practical  application  of  every  principle  in  phi- 
losophy, and  every  truth  in  science,  we  prefer 
to  give  the  idea  of  the  «  practical "  in  study, 
li  somewhat  wider  range.  What !  are  all  our 
boys  to  be  mechanics  and  tradesmen,  farmers 
and  sailors,  and  nothing  else  t  Are  they  not  to 
be  members  of  civilized  society,  republican  citi- 
sens,  fii«f»f  Arc  our  girls  to  be  seamstresses, 
weavers,  cooks,  milliners,  house-keepers,  and 
nothing  eke  t  Are  they  not  to  fill  a  most  im- 
portant sphere  in  the  family,  in  society  ?  Are 
they  not  to  mould  the  characters  of  a  generation 
«f  freemen }  Shall  they  be  drudges,  or  dolls, 
or  fine  ladies,  if  you  please,  and  not  women  t 

We  would,  then,  incorporate  into  our  educa- 
tional system  those  studies  and  that  discipline 
which  «re  best  calculated  to  train  mind,  and 
«volve  men  and  toomen*  We  would  include 
among  the  *■  practical "  branches  whatever  will 
ensure  the  most  healthfal  eKercise  and  the  most 
complete  development  ef  tM  the  faculties.  The 
philosopher's  iiyunction,  ^*  Teach  boys  what 


men,"  is  plausible,  but  it  is  calculated  to  mis- 
lead. We  would  remodel  it  somewhat  thus : 
**  Develop  those  faculties  which  boys  will  need 
to  use  when  they  become  men."  Train  them 
with  such  pursuits  and  such  exercises  as  shall 
make  thought  habitual  and  active,  intelligence 
broad,  labor  effective,  and  virtue  incorruptible. 
Baise  up  such  minds,  and  you  wiU  secure  citi- 
zens worthy  to  elect  their  rulers,  competent  to 
fill  public  offices  in  town  or  State,  qualified  for 
the  duties  of  afty  social  position  they  may  be 
called  to  fill.  Let  the  mass  be  thus  healthfully 
disciplined,  and  you  will  create  a  vast  and 
stanch  substratum  in  American  society,  which, 
amid  changes,  and  conflict*,  and  convulsions, 
and  upheavals,  through  blood  and  fire,  will 
neutralize  all  the  foreign  and  unaEsimilated  ele- 
ments of  revolution  and  disruption,  will  sus- 
tain the  steady  tread  of  civil  progress,  and  im- 
part cohesive  strength  and  absolute  permanency 
to  our  constitutional  freedom. 

Such  a  course  of  mental  training  we  call 
practical,  Ic  is  practical  in  ihe  highest  sense, 
and,  in  fact,  in  every  sense.  For  while  it  is 
true  that  the  main  object  of  the  usual  disciplin- 
ary studies  is  to  strengthen  and  develop  all  the 


faculties,  it  is  also  true  that  these  studies  are  all 
in  a  high  degree  practical  in  the  other  sense,  — 
that  sense  which  requires  that  they  be  directly 
applicable  to  the  real  work  of  life.  Not  all* 
but  some  of  them,  are  applicable  in  every  life. 
Will  it  be  said  that  each  pupil  should  pursue 
only  such  studies  as  shall  have  a  specific  appli- 
cation in  his  own  destined  sphere  of  labor? 
But  who  can  tell,  in  such  a  country  as  ours,  in 
what  sphere  any  child  is  destined  to  nove.  la 
the  empires  of  Europe,  where  the  strata  of  so- 
ciety seem  almost  as  permanent  as  the  strata  of 
rocks  in  their  iron  mountains,  and  where  birth 
determines  a  man's  rank  and  occupation  for 
life,  such  an  idea  might  have  some  show  of 
plausibility.  But  who,  in  free  America,  would 
trammel  his  child  by  denying  him  that  educa- 
tion which  the  State  fireely  suffers,  and  which 
will  open  before  him  the  avenues  to  all  and 
any,  even  the  highest,  station  in  the  land,  if  his 
genius  and  the  leadings  of  Providence  shall  so 
direct  his  course. 

The  particular  and  important  applications  of 
the  various  sciences  are  too  numerous  and  com* 
plicated  to  be  at  all  entered  on,  in  this  connec- 
tion. But  the  filler  development  of  the  whole 
nature  of  the  child,  for  which  we  plead,  is  in 
fact  the  most  effectual  preparative  for  any  speci- 


<hey  wiUneed  to  practise  when  they  become  I  fled  position  or  employment.     For  it  will  ever 
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be  found,  that  a  mind  dereloped  and  quickened 
by  wholesome  study  and  discipline*  is  all  the 
more  apt  to  seize  and  master  the  details  of  any 
subject,  and  can  the  more  readily  and  fully 
comprehend  and  apply  any  principles,  and  ac- 
quire skill  in  any  art.  MoreoTer,  who,  of  the 
present  day,  has  failed  to  leaxn  the  immense 
adrantage  of  intelligent  labor  oyer  mere  drudg- 
ing, stolid  toil } 

'  We  hold  it  tiien,  as  beyond  refutation  by  fair 
argument,  that  not  only  in  the  higher  and  wider 
sense  of  the  term  **  practical,"  but  also  in  the 
narrower  sense  to  which  some  restrict  it,  the 
snore  liberal  and  disciplinary  course  of  study 
is,  in  the  end,  the  most  truly  «  practical,"  both 
for  the  priTate  interests  and  the  public  welfare. 
It  will  train  the  most  thorough  mechanics,  mer- 
ehants,  and  artists.  It  will  train  citizens  and 
men,  —  men  of  broad  intelligence,  sagacious 
enterprise,  and  sound  principles.  It  will  ren- 
der them  more  yaluable  both  to  themselyes  and 
to  the  communities  in  which  they  liye,  and  thus 
will  tend  to  perpetuate  the  noblest  political 
ftibric  the  world  has  erer  seen. 

Our  point  is  still  further  illustrated  in  the 
analogies  of  physical  nature.  Our  stickler  for 
the  narrow  and  exclusire  « practical"  system 
must  think  it  a  great  waste  of  time  for  boys 
and  girls  to  play,  and  for  kittens  and  lambs  and 
ealTes  to  frisk  and  caper,  and  he  must  often 
manrel  at  the  blunder  which  Nature  has  made 
in  ordaining  this  great  chasm  of  time  between 
birth  and  maturity.  Or  else,  he  must  insist 
that  his  calves  ought  to  be  inured  from  fnfiuicy 
to  the  yoke,  —  for  their  training  must  be  •<  prac- 
tical,"—  and  that  his  boys  must  deyote  all 
their  hours,  when  not  in  the  school,  to  the 
shoyel,  the  axe,  or  the  yard-stick  ;  and  their 
girls  to  bread-making,  coat-mending  and  baby- 
tending.  Why  should  boys  squander  their 
strength  in  kicking  foot-ball,  in  running  and 
leaping,  and  chasing,  and  wrestling,  and  box- 
ing, and  shouting;  and  girls  in  roaming  the 
fields  and  plucking  flowers,  in  trundling  hoops, 
and  chatting,  and  laughing,  and  twenty  other 
things,  which,  in  these  degenerate  days,  they 
Bze  suffered  todo^  Because  amusement  and 
idleness  are  ordained  and  necessary  eyils  ?  No ; 
Nature  makes  no  mistakes  in  her  economy. 
Amusement  may  partially  answer  the  question ; 
idleness  not  at  all.  The  healthful  amusement 
of  youth  is  their  work.  They  are  heyer  more 
iuAstxious  thsn  when  at  play.  It  is,  by  the 
ordinance  of  Nature,  the  training,  the  educa- 
tion of  spirits  and  energies  and  musde  for  fu- 


ture use.  "What!"  says  our  "practical" 
enthusiast,  "  are  our  children  to  practi«;e  with 
the  ball  and  the  marbles  and  the  kite  and  the 
hoop,  when  they  grow  up  ? "  Probably  not. 
But  they  are  to  use  the  strength  and  pliancy  of 
muscle,  and  the  energy  and  elasticity  of  mind, 
which  these  inspiriting  sports,  these  athletic 
games,  and  these  full  and  abundant  and  health- 
giying  drafts  of  pure  air  impart.  Rob  them  of 
these,  and  they  would  grow  up,  if  they  could 
grow  up  at  all,  to  be  dolts  aud  drones,  prema- 
ture old  men  and  women. 

80  with  the  calf  and  the  lamb  and  the  kitten. 
Could  you  deprive  them  of  their  frisking  and 
gamboling  and  tumbling,  they  could  never  per- 
form the  fonctions  of  a  vigorous  life.  As  well 
insist  that  the  infant  brook  shall  cease  its  bab- 
bling and  its  circuitous  and  sportive  rambles 
over  the  rocks  and  through  the  dells,  and  shall 
take  a  sQent,  straight-forward  course  to  its  des- 
tined ocean. 

So  with  the  mind.  Your  boys  and  girls  maff 
never,  in  the  work  and  cares  of  after  life,  have 
occasion  to  determine  the  hypothenuse  of  a 
right-angled  triangle,  or  to  calculate  the  ele- 
ments of  a  comet's  orbit,  or  to  theorize  on 
the  nature  of  light  and  electricity,  or  even  to 
write  a  poem,  or  to  make  a  speech  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  or  in  the  town  meeting.  P&rhapt 
they  may.  But,  inevitably,  they  taiil  have  occa- 
sion to  use  the  strength  and  agility  of  their 
reasonmg  powers,  their  tastes,  their  intelligence, 
their  energy  of  purpose,  their  moral  courage, 
which  may  have  been  developed  and  vitalized 
by  the  discipline  of  abstract  mathematics,  of 
analysis  and  criticism  in  the  structure  of  lan- 
guage, and  by  the  self-control  and  the  needful 
restraints  of  school-life. 

A  generous  culture,  then,  is  the  most  tru^y 
prctetieaL  And  no  considerate  man  will  grudge 
to  his  son  as  full  and  generous  a  culture  as  his 
circumstances  will  allow,  if  he  desires  for  him 
an  honorable  citizenship,  a  useful  life,  a  thor- 
oughly praetieal  manhood.  n.  b.  c. 


For  the  Sehoolmattar. 
The  Household  Olook. 

Ln  it  stand  as  it  stood  of  yore ; 

The  eyes  that  saw  its  prime 
Rest  in  "  God's  acre,"  —  they  heed  no  more 

The  passage  of  earthly  tune. 

Homing,  and  noon,  and  night. 

Like  a  sentinel  old  and  gray, 
It  peals  out  the  moments'  dreamy  flight 

To  the  tone  of  the  passing  day. 
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Full  seventy  hoary  years 
It  has  looked  on  birth  and  death, 

Marriage,  and  christening,  smiles  and  tears  — 
All  gone  like  a  summer's  breath. 

It  has  heard,  long  years  ago. 

The  mother's  evening  hymn. 
And  the  old  man's  prayer  soft  and  low 

Floating  out  on  the  twilight  dim. 

Ah !  well  1  how  much  of  life 

That  old  clock's  face  has  seen ! 
How  much  of  its  hurry,  sin  and  strife. 

With  pleasure  or  peace  between. 

A  good  old  soldier  of  time, 

Faithful  and  prompt  and  true, 
Let  it  beat  the  hour's  silver  chime 

Till  its  tireless  work  is  through. 

And  oh  I  may  its  lessoBt  given 

Of  doty  and  power  to  do, 
Visit  our  souls  like  the  voice  of  Heaven 

And  teach  us  duty  too. 

That  on  Heaven's  dial  plate 

Ood's  finger  writeth  still, 

And  only  that  soul  is  truly  great 

WMch  life's  Mgh  work  fulfils. 

ICC.  P. 


For  the  Sohoolmaster. 
The  Teaoher'fl  Preparation. 

'  Onb  has  the  spirit  of  a  poet,  another  the  spirit 
of  a  politician.  This  one  the  spirit  of  a  sculp- 
tor, that  of  a  farmer.  There  are  spirits  manly, 
•pixits  womanly,  and  spirits  almost  angelic. 
How  many  of  those  who  are  laboring  for  suc- 
cess have  the  true  spirit  of  a  teacher,  —  that 
spirit  which  aids  natural  aptitude  by  its  pow- 
erful stimulus,  —  which  urges  the  mind  to  labor, 
diligent  and  persevering  ?  The  answer  comes, 
possibly  from  our  own  hearts,  perhaps  from 
various  distant  quarters,  hinting  of  failure  and 
discouragement,  and  the  lowering  of  lofty  aims. 
It  makes  us  remember  longingly  the  fabled 
G^dan  fountain,  where  poets  received  their 
■plrit  of  inspiration  ;  of  that  other  bubbling 
•pring  where  age  washed  away  its  wrinkles  and 
deformities,  and  came  forth  from  the  bath  with 
the  kindling  features,  elastic  step,  and  pliant 
mind  of  youth.  And  where  shall  the  young 
Uaeh&r  find  the  mental  bath  which  shall  give 
him  inspiraition  for  his  work,  breadth,  height, 
and  depth  to  his  thoughts,  electric  quickness  to 
bis  perceptions,  and  instant  readiness  to  his 
memory  ?  What  spring  shall  wash  away  the 
incipient  delbrmities  of  the  veteran  in  the  work, 
t^i^  and  roimdiBg  off  the  shaxpening 


angles,  and  preyenting  him  from  wrinkling  up 
with  odd  whims  and  gpne-by  notions  ? 

It  is  suggested  in  answer,  that  the  spirit  of  a 
teacher  is  not  to  be  aoquiredt  and  «  Pceta  mmo^ 
tur  nonJU,"  is  quoted  with  an  application 
scarcdyto  be  misunderstood.  In  more  homelx 
words,  certain  nice  young  people  take  to  the 
profession  as  naturally  as  ducks  to  the  water; 
and  it  is  useless  for  others  to  hope,  by  the  aid 
of  any  influences  whatever,  to  attain  to  any  de- 
gree of  fitness  for  it.  Or,  the  other  extreme  ia 
eontended  for ;  and,  admitting  a  little  natural  de« 
ficienoy,  a  few  years'  study  of  prescribed  hooka 
is  to  make  up  the  complement  of  wisdom ;  —  aa 
if  the  work  of  preparation  were  to  be  cot  short 
by  a  full  pause  at  a  certain  point.  Either  Ida* 
is  sufiidently  narrow.  Great  perfection  is  not 
gained  without  great  labor.  Even  with  geniiia 
for  the  foundation  there  must  be  the  after 
growth  induced  by  study  vigilant  andparse* 
vering.  This  raises  talent  to  enduring  £ame» 
and  mediocrity  to  respectable  eminence.  Then 
with  the  energy  of  a  man,  the  means  and  capa* 
city  for  wide  observation,  and  habits  of  dose 
self-study,  may  not  the  true  spirit  of  a  teacher 
be  developed  ? 

As  oiM  field  of  study,  oa«  source  of  insf  ira* 
tion«  and  a  vast  treasure-house  of  wondent 
from  which  may  always  be  brought  forth 
•'  things  new  and  old,"  need  it  be  again  said 
that  nature  is  still  ample  and  powerful  ?  that 
its  voice  yet 


"  Speaketh  ererywhere. 


In  flood  and  flre,  through  earth  and  air "  ? 

He  is  scarcely  worthy  to  stand  before  a  dass  of 
reasoning,  imagining  beings,  while  they  run  the 
gauntlet  of  water  in  the  sea,  water  in  lakes, 
water  in  rivers,  water  in  clouds,  in  mists,  and 
in  all  sorts  of  fogs,  who  adds  not  a  word  of  the 
glorious  depthst  where 

**  The  sea-flower  spreads  its  leaves  of  blue ; " 

and  where 

*'The  yellow  and  scarlet  turfs  of  ocean 
Are  bending  like  com  on  the  upland  lea." 

And  as  the  scholar  attempts  the  "cool  subject" 
of  glaciers,  is  no  vivid  picture  drawn  rf  tha 
rushing  floods  of  the  Aar  or  of  the  Ganges  *— 
those  glacier-rivers  -—  hasting  from  their  arched 
caverns  of  ice,  rainbow-tinted )  The  earth  ia 
an  oblate  spheroid.  The  «  geognphy  says  so." 
Does  the  instructor  picture  the  diszy,  spinning 
motion  which  mskes  the  reeling  equator 
almost  bursting  ttom  its  narrow  cb^ele? 
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tiie  class  diyed  into  black  coal  mines  seven  hun- 
dred seventy-seven,  and  nine  hundred  ninety- 
nine  feet  deep,  and  failed  to  have  impressed 
'Upon  their  imaginations  any  just  idea  of  the 
§^Mikt  growths  of  vegetation  upon  our  newly 
formed  earth,  inhaling  large  draughts  of  carbon 
with  their  leafy  lungs  ?  In  teaching  about  our 
earth  and  skies  we  have  no  right  to  tie  the  im- 
agination down  to  the  school-book.  Here  are 
two  of  its  own  legitimate  realms.  Here  it  may 
flutter  without  danger  of  soiling  its  wings  if  it 
ISilla.  Better  send  it  here,  than  allow  it  to  find 
its  way  to  the  silly  story  concealed  in  the  desk. 
No  one  has  treason  to  assert  that  he  cannot 
flad  enough  of  interesting  matter  to  communi- 
cate,  were  the  source  Just  referred  to  the  only 
one,  since  he  is  walking  beneath  wonder  above 
mad  upon  wonders  beneath,  each  day.  But  are 
not  thousands  of  pens  constantly  at  work  for 
iu»  and  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers 
thmat  in  our  way  at  every  turn  ?  Kechanics, 
painting,  poetry,  farming,  government,  history, 
(there  is  no  end,)  offer  their  stores  of  interest- 
ing facts  by  the  wholesale.  And  the  teacher 
baa  this  advantsge  over  all  others  who  are  to 
influence  the  mind ;  a  great  part  of  his  time  is 
passed  in  direct  communication  with  those  he 
is  to  influence ;  and  scarcely  a  subject  can  be 
introduced  but  will  interest  some  one ;  not  s 
Tahiable  thought  can  be  thrown  out,  but  will 
have  its  effect  somewhere;  will  kindle  hope, 
excite  ambition,  awaken  good  resolution,  or 
touch  the  affections. 

But  one  says,  «I  cannot  teach  'reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,'  and  grammar  too,  and 
allow  scope  for  news,  poetry,  and  fanciful  no- 
tions in  general."  Yet  scowling  John,  with  hie 
crumpled  multiplication  table,  would  work 
with  more  of  a  will,  if  his  teacher  would  pic- 
ture to  him  old  Pythagoras  sitting  all  by  him- 
self some  evening,  and  puzzling  his  brains  over 
the  square  which  troubles  John  so  much.  May 
be  the  boy  slips  glibly  enough  over  **two  times" 
and  "five  times,"  but  he  catches  at  *  *nine  times," 
mns  off  the  track  at  "  eleven  times,"  and  tum- 
bles headlong  to  destruciion  at  •'  twelve  times." 
It  makes  one  long  to  call  from  the  dust  the  au- 
thor of 


**  Four  times  one  are  four; 
Little  Jane  is  very  poor ; 


>• 


eniing  so  cheeringly  with 

•«  Four  times  twelve  are  forty-eight 
At  length  the  wa«  the  good  man's  happy  mate  I " 

Kothear  Gocae's  melodies  never  gave  me  the 


taste  for  literature  that  this  effbsion  did  for 
mathematics. 

Yet  the  caution  is  to  be  observed,  not  to  tan* 
gle  the  thread  of  thought  running  through  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  as  they  come  to  recite. 
**  Let  everything  be  done  in  order."  Let  them 
free  themselves  a  little  from  the  care  of  the  les- 
son by  recitation,  and  they  will  be  more  ready 
to  take  in  any  new  idea  offered.  Sometimes,  in 
a  dull  recitation,  it  is  well  to  turn  abruptly 
from  the  lesson,  and  suggest  a  thought  that  will 
give  a  new  impulse  to  their  minds.  Occasion- 
ally a  hearty  laugh  answers  the  purpose.  The 
liberally  educated  person  has  a  fund  of  infor- 
mation, from  which  he  can  always  draw,  when 
occasion  requires  an  anecdote  or  illustration* 
News  of  the  day,  discoveries,  inventions,  phe- 
nomena, &c.,  find  by  association  their  true  place 
in  his  mind;  and  from  the  connection  new 
truths  are  brought  out.  Thus  he  may  readily 
say  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  and  avoid 
that  confusing  of  ideas  which  is  so  common* 
The  less  learned  individual  fails  to  associate  and 
draw  conclusions  with  the  ease  of  the  former ; 
therefore  the  necessity  for  study. 

Is  preparation  for  our  work  complete,  if  we 
enter  the  school-room  with  emotions  glowing 
upon  politics,  but  dead  upon  Greene's  Analy- 
sis }  or  resolute  on  the  next  **  sewing  society," 
but  faint-hearted  on  decimals  ?  Many  of  us  axe 
something  like  steamboats,  requiring  a  little  ex- 
tra time  and  preparation  simply  to  get  under 
weigh*  To  come  before  our  scholars  in  the 
right  manner  it  is  necessary  to  put  aside  the 
favorite  topic  that  engrossed  us  five  minutee 
before  nine  o'clock ;  to  smooth  down  all  wrin- 
kles of  vexation,  andjcompose  thoughts  and  facee 
for  the  labors  of  the  day.  Unless  this  is  done* 
the  first  wandering  eye  will  discover  a  frown ; 
an  impatient  word  will  reach  the  next  offender ; 
the  third  is  likely  to  be  stUl  more  unfortunate ; 
till  presently,  a  soore  of  faces  are  working  into 
smiles  at  our  perplexity ;  —  for  what  scholar  ia 
not  amused  at  the  sight  of  a  teacher  in  a  quan- 
dary^ 

Very  probably,  too,  owing  to  excess  of  inter» 
est  in  other  matters,  the  lessons  of  the  day  have 
not  been  made  perfectly  familiar  to  us;  and 
when  Joseph  is  reciting,  instead  of  giving  eye 
as  well  as  ear  to  theboy^  our  attention  is  chain- 
ed to  the  page,  to  be  sure  that  no  mistake  is 
made*  Joseph  soon  wakes  to  the  idea  that  his 
teacher  as  well  as  himself,  depends  upon  the 
book.  He  will  scarcely  turn  his  eyes  to  one 
who  has  none  to  direct  towards  him,  and  when 
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the  eyes  wander  the  attention  soon  follows. 
We  hardly  realize  how  many  intelligent,  inter- 
ested glances  we  might  receivei  were  our  own 
more  ready  to  solicit  them. 

Another  result  of  non-preparation  for  onr 
classes  is  obscurity  of  thought  and  looseness  of 
connection.  And  so  the  words  which  were  to 
hare  made  the  truth  flash  out  clear  and  bright, 
close  in  hopelessly,  like  so  many  clouds  about 
it.  Occasionally  only  a  few  little  links  are 
wanting  to  make  a  long  chain  of  reasoning 
lock  together  in  all  its  parts  with  beauty  and 
precision.  Not  long  since,  a  perfect  hero  in 
square  and  cube  roots  confessed  a  little  perplex- 
ity in  regard  to  the  entire  subjects,  which  was 
found  to  have  originated  in  Ignorance  of  the 
meaning  of  one  word  —  *«  term."  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  teacher  had  not  been  made  wholly 
ftyailable  to  the  taught.  The  subject  had  not 
been  considered  with  sufficient  care  to  detect 
the  necessity  of  explaining  the  meaning  of  that 
feimple  word,  and  the  pupil  was  left  to  conclude 
that  terms  and  figures  might  mean  precisely  the 
same  thing.  Since  we  think  chiefly  in  words, 
obscurity  of  thought  must  result  in  obscurity 
of  language.  Often  more  time  and  efibrt  are 
required  to  think  clearly  than  to  think  pro- 
foundly. Yet  the  ordinary  intellect  can  do  the 
former  by  careful  analysis  of  its  own  workings. 
This  will  prevent  rigid  copying  of  another's 
style,  and  repetitions  in  the  same  set  language, 
of  an  idea,  which  yariously  expressed  would 
reach  every  mind  in  half  the  time ;  will  also 
relieve  us  firom  the  danger  of  imitating  Pope's 
hero,  and  «  straining  from  hard-bound  brains" 
woids  difficult  to  be  understood,  and  possibly 
as  barren  of  our  own  thoughts  as  the  famous 
*<  eight  lines  a  year."  Want  of  simplicity  and 
variety  in  explaining  and  illustrating  is  too  often 
set  down  as  a  lack  of  •*  faculty  "  in  the  pupil. 
Not  only  in  clearing  up  difficulties,  but  in  mak- 
ing the  dark  points  themselves  apparent,  is  a 
slow,  careful  analysis  necessary.  Such  is  some- 
times the  care  required  in  doing  the  latter,  that 
Mary  Lyon  said  she  never  despaired  of  explain- 
ing away  any  ordinary  difficulty  when  the 
scholar  could  be  brought  to  comprehend  the 
difficulty  itself: 

Have  we  not  sometimes  to  blame  ourselves 
for  listlessness,  (perhaps  unmitigated  laziness,) 
indifference  to  our  w6rk,  or  for  attempting  so 
many  other  things  that  this  is  quite  thrust  aside } 
Let  us  have  variety  but  not  multiplicity.  If 
the  work  of  instructing  is  to  be  undertaken 
merely  for  so  many  dollars  and  cents,  as  that  of  I 


one  who  builds  stone  wall,  let  us  cease  from 
labor,  and  cast  aside  care  and  responsibility 
when  the  six  hours  have  passed.  But  if  not,-^ 
if  the  future  course,  prosperity,  or  happiness  of 
numbers  depends  in  never  so  slight  a  degree 
upon  us,  the  wrong  thus  done  is  of  the  most 
serious  nature.  We  are  responsible,  not  merely 
for  the  want  of  that  future  good  which  should 
be  the  pupil's,  but  for  all  the  evils  resulting 
firon  that  want. 

Yet  with  heart  in  the  work,  —  with  mind  ful- 
ly prepared  for  it,  there  is  still  a  point  worthy 
of  thought,  —  the  watchful  guard  over  the  ex* 
pression  of  the  face.  There  is  danger  of  its 
being  a  wrong  one ;  danger  of  its  conveying  an 
erroneotis  impression.  The  danger  would  not 
exist,  but  that  little,  firequent  annoyances  ruffle 
the  surface  of  the  feelings  for  a  brief  moment, 
and  the  warm,  sincere  affection  resting  in  the 
depth  of  the  heart  is  hidden,  and  the  features 
express  emotions  contrary  to  the  actual  state  of 
mind.  Hence  the  necessity  of  vigilance  over 
the  fiiee  —  that  picture  of  the  soul  —  that  index 
of  ever- varying  feeling.  The  curled  lip  may 
excite  resentment  not  easily  to  be  forgotten, 
the  compressed  mouth  fear,  the  frowning  brow 
anger,  the  sunny  glance  of  the  eye,  a  warm, 
affectionate  response. — Face,  mind,  andheart,^ 
let  us  guard  them  well. 

8.  W.  F. 


For  the  SshoolmcBter. 
**  TSlot  Appreoiftted." 


TEACHBns,  as  well  as  other  people,  have  rea- 
son sometimes  to  believe  that  they  are  **  not  ap- 
preciated." People,  some  ffood  "people,  look  upon 
the  teacher  as  a  drudge,  a  humdrum  plodder  in 
a  narrow  circle  just  outside  of  the  actual  world ; 
pDssibly  a  pedant,  certainly  a  misanthrope  in 
regard  to  children ;  however  amiable  and  ex- 
pansive by  nature,  yet  soured  in  temper,  and 
narrowed  in  his  range  of  ideas,  by  the  necessity 
of  his  confinement  to  a  uniform  and  narrow 
sphere  of  criticism,  and  to  the  observation  and 
correction  of  petty  faults  in  his  small  dukedom. 

This  view,  doubtless,  presents  some  of  the  (ft«- 
advofUage*  against  which  the  teacher  has  to  con- 
tend. But  there  is  another  and  loftier  point  of 
survey,  from  which  the  field  expands  into  a 
breadth  and  variety  of  landscape,  lovely  and 
inviting  scenes,  and,  in  the  distance  is  something 
very  like  the  halo  over  '*  the  Celestial  Q«te." 
And  amid  all  this,  the  whilom  vexations  and 
trials  fade  into  forgotten  insignificanoe. 

But  few  comparatively  ever  stand  on  the  em- 
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inence  vlii<di  commands  this  expanded  yiew, 
and  those  who  do,  find  it  not  easy  to  commun- 
icate any  adequate  conception  of  it  to  others. 
Like  the  vision  of  spiritual  things,  it  requires  a 
prepared  frame  of  mind,  and  a  steady,  earnest, 
truthful  inspection,  to  discover  the  intrinsic 
beauties  on  the  field,  and  the  enduring  satisfac- 
tion to  be  acquired  by  the  labors  there.  Many 
professed  teachers,  sad  to  say,  have  been  so  un- 
Ibitunate  as  never  to  this  day  to  have  reached 
the  stand- point  we  speak  of,  and  never  to  have 
attained  that  gift  of  vision  necessary  to  these 
discoveries.  Yet  every  true  teacher,  every 
«<  called  "  teacher  possessing  and  cultivating  in 
right  good  earnest  the  true  spirit  of  his  calling, 
has  the  landscape  habitually  in  view,  and,  de- 
spite all  cares  and  depressions,  keeps  his  heart 
ever  cheerful  and  vigorous  from  the  placid  and 
unfading  attractions  of  the  scene. 

It  is  nothing  remarkable,  that  intrinsic  value 
slould  not  invite  the  superficial  eye.  Most 
men  will  gaie  at  and  admire  the  bluzing  sweep 
of  the  comet,  the  vague  and  unsubstantial 
comet,  which  o^es  all  its  evanescent  splendor 
to  its  temporary  nearness  to  the  sun ;  but  how 
few  stop  to  reflect  and  wonder,  when  the  serene 
heaven  is  studded  all  over  with  vast  and  splen- 
did orbs,  effulgent  with  their  own  intrinsic 
light,  the  guides  and  supporters  of  teeming 
retinues  of  worlds.  Is  it  not  thus  on  every 
hand  ?  Do  not  the  multitude  applaud  and  wor- 
ship the  showy,  the  pretentious,  and  the  super- 
ficial ?  Do  they  not  pass  unnoticed  the  unas- 
suming, the  quiet,  and  the  substantial  ?  The 
J>attle8  of  Bunker's  Hill,  Saratoga,  Princeton, 
"^snd  Yorktown,  find  many  more  of  enthusiastic 
admirers  than  the  endured  hardships  at  Valley 
Forge ;  and  yet  the  latter  far  surpassed,  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  intrinsic  and  macly  qualities 
of  the  true  and  thorough  soldier.  And  so,  too, 
the  labor  and  patient  industry  and  endurance 
which  laid  deep  and  immovable  the  foundation 
of  the  palace,  are  entirely  forgotten  in  admira- 
tion of  the  magnificence  of  the  structure  which 
stands  upon  it. 

The  teacher's  work  is  that  of  laying  founda- 
tions to  structures  that  are  to  be  immortal.  It 
is  a  work  too  great,  with  too  much  of  reality 
in  it,  to  allow  him  to  be  very  anxious  about 
the  appreciation  of  those  who  do  not  compre- 
hend the  nature  and  the  difficulties  of  the  work. 
X^  matters  little,  if  they  pass  him  with  slight 
rdspgnizance,  as  of  small  account  in  their  scale 
of  nteit.  There  are  those  who  see  no  beauty 
in  colon  where  the  aural  yellow  is  wanting, 


no  grace  where  wealth  does  not  decorate,  and 
no  attraction  in  a  station  or  employment  which 
does  not  enrich.  It  is  happy  for  the  world  that 
all  are  not  so.  Yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there 
are,  even  in  the  ranks  of  teachers,  some  who  so 
utterly  fail  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  their 
mission,  that  they  feel  degraded  because  their 
income  is  not  ample,  and  humiliated  because 
the  world  looks  •<  doiu>n"  upon  them  as  <*  noth-' 
ing  but  teaehert.*'  They  would  abandon  the 
work  at  once,  but  for  the  bread  it  offers  them, — 
a  consideration  which  they  cannot  conveniently 
ignore.  If  they  could  but  *<  rise  "  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  merchant,  the  capitalist,  the  pro- 
prietor, heaven  would  deserve  their  gratitude. 
We  wish  that  all  such  teachers  might  indeed 
"rise"  to  the  sphere  of  their  ambition,  —  to 
any  sphere  indeed,  out  of  the  sphere  they  so 
misapprehend  and  vilify. 

The  true  teacher  toils  not  for  the  admiration 
of  the  crowd  that  gape  for  wonders,  nor  of  the 
elites  who  are  fascinated  with  extrinsic  adorn* 
ments.  Not  insensible  to  gratitude,  not  spe- 
cially averse  to  honors,  not  affecting  to  despise 
emoluments,  yet  he  toUs  for  results  abdVe  and 
beyond  them  all.  If  he  finds  his  position  thank- 
less, obscure,  and  indifferently  sustained,  he 
can  be  cheerful  and  earnest  still,  if  he  can  bor 
hold  his  work  in  a  good  degree  prospering  in 
his  hands.  In  our  land,  indeed,  the  teacher's 
labor  is  not  destitute  of  honor  and  reward  ;  and 
it  is  one  of  the  happy  chaiacteristics  of  our 
time,  that  its  appreciation  and  support  can  show 
a  constant  and  healthful  growth.  But,  with  all 
this,  let  us  seek  mainly,  in  our  work,  the  •«  lienor 
that  cometh  from  above,"  the  happiness  found  in 
living  to  benefit  immortal  minds,  and  the  pres- 
ent reward  of  a  *<  calm  and  quiet  conscience,*' 
with  the  assurance  of  a  life  in  harmony  with 
the  will  of  heaven. 

N.  B.  c. 


Thb  real  object  of  education  is  to  give  child- 
ren resources  that  will  endure  as  long  as  life 
endures  ;  habits  that  time  will  amelioiate,  not 
destroy  ;  occupations  that  will  render  sickness 
tolerable,  solitude  pleasant,  age  venerable,  life 
more  dignified  and  useful,  and  death  less  terri- 
ble.— R^v.  SxDNBT  Smith. 


«  Ip  you  want  to  understand  a  t/ubject,  talk 
with  a  man  whose  business  it  is ;  if  you  want 
to  understand  the  man^  talk  about  something 
else." 


No  one  has  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleases  except 
when  he  pleases  to  do  right. 
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**  When  apple  trees  in  blotaom  are 

And  cherries  are  a  eilken  white, 
And  king-caps  deck  the  nwadows  fair, 

And  daffodils  in  brooks  delight ) 
When  foUen  cowslips  bloom  around 
And  purple  violets  scent  the  ground 
And  lilac  'gins  to  show  her  bloom, 
We  then  may  say  that  May  has  eome.** 

By  common  consent  May  takes  the  precedence 
.of  all  the  other  months  as  the  month  of  sentiment 
and  flowers.  With  us,  however,  so  much  chilli- 
liesB  lingers  in  the  breath  of  spring,  that,  except 
on  favored  days,  there  is  comparatively  little  to 
tempt  the  woodland  ramble,  or  to  invite  up  to  bask 
in  the  sunshine  of  the  grassy  dell.  The  May 
Queen  must  wait  patiently  for  the  glad  time  of 
coronation,  until  May  is  almost  ready  to  pour  her 
treasures  into  the  lap  of  June.  And  yet,  weeks 
ago,  a  thousand  voices  from  nature's  thousand 
tongues  responded  to  the  viigin  summons.  The 
modest  little  Draba  heard  it,  and  forthwith  unfold- 
ed its  tiny  petals.  It  has  already  performed  its 
annual  task,  matured  "  seed  after  its  kind,"  and 
hurried  away,  as  if  shrinking  from  exposure  amid 
the  myriad  forms  of  vegetable  life  as  they  come 
trooping  forward.  The  crocus  has  given  place  to 
the  tulip  and  the  hyacinth,  in  the  garden  plot;  and 
the  arbutus,  amid  the  sere  leaves  on  the  hillside,  — 
having  slowly  unfolded  the  buds  which  it  had  form- 
ed in  the  autumn,  as  though  fearing  that  another 
winter  might  bind  it  with  frosts  and  bury  it  in 
snows— -has  sent  its  sweetness  forth  upon  the  air. 
The  bee  heard  it  and  hastened  from  the  hive,  where 
•he  had  spent  the  tedious  months  of  winter  in  as- 
siduous care  to  preserve  sufficient  warmth  to  save 
herself  and  her  companions  from  destruction,  and 
j:yously  settled  upon  the  early  flower,  and  hum- 
med among  the  willows  in  search  of  the  first  sweets 
of  the  season.  The  blue-bird  and  the  robin  heard 
it,  and  made  the  morning  air  vocal  with  their  mel- 
ody. The  frogs  in  the  marsh  gave  multitudinous 
response  amid  the  fading  twilight,  and  sent  forth 
nocturnal  greetings  to  the  stars  that  dropped  their 
aparkling  images  down  into  the  glassy  flood.  The 
very  toad  and  serpent,  which  we  pronounce  so 
vgly*  cautiously  protruded  themselves  from  the 
dens  of  their  torpidity,  and  uncovered  their  gem- 
like eyes  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  the  call  were 
true. 

And  did  not  the  sohool-boy  and  the  school-girl 
hear  it  and  bring  their  first- found  flower  an  offer 
ing  to  the  teacher  ?  And  shall  not  the  teacher, 
taking  advantage  of  the  unconscious  hint,'  make  a 
•till  more  valuable  offering  in  return,  by  leading 
the  pupil  to  the  discovery  of  some  of  the  wonders 

Of  shrub  and  tree — of  bud  and  opening  flower. 
In  field  and  wood  and  grot  and  shady  bower  ? 

Zvery  teacher  may  blend  instruction  with  intense 


delight,  by  drawing  the  attention  to  the  bright  and 
beautiful  objects  of  nature ;  and  for  Uiis  there  can 
be  no  more  befitting  season  than  the  present. 
Enough  can  be  found  within  the  compass  of  that 
delightful  little  vohime,  "  How  Plants  Grow,"  by 
Fr  'feisor  Oray,  to  open  for  the  pupil  inexhaustible 
fountains  of  pleasure  and  improvement.  Let  no 
teacher  miss  an  opportunity  so  favorable  for  bene- 
fitting his  pupils  both  intellectually  and  morally, 
as  is  constantly  afforded  in  the  works  of  a  kind 
Creator,  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  What  popQ 
will  not  be  interested  in  the  fact  that  for  every  leaf 
upon  a  shrub  or  plant  or  tree  there  is  a  bud,  -^tke 
perfect  germ  of  a  new  plant,  capable,  under  fkTor- 
ing  infiuences,  of  developing  root  and  branch,  and 
forming  fiowers  and  fruit  ?  Let,  then,  his  atten- 
tion be  drawn  to  this  fact  as  an  explanation  why 
the  twig  that  is  cut  smoothly  aslant  just  below  a 
bud  is  surest  to  put  forth  roots  when  placed  in  wa^ 
ter  or  thrust  into  the  ground,  and  become  itself  a 
shrub  or  tree.  When  the  school-girl  of  gentle 
spirit,  wishes  to  multiply  the  verbenas  and  gerani* 
ums  and  fuschias  which  she  has  carefully  guarded 
from  the  frost  of  winter,  to  beautify  her  summer 
garden,  tell  her  to  cut  them  close  below  the  buds, 
leaving  from  three  to  five  buds  upon  each  pieee, 
and  to  plant  them  half  way  in  the  ground  and  keep 
them  well  watered  until  they  are  growing  well,  and 
she  will  have  learned  a  lesson  of  lasting  interest 
of  which  the  remembrance  will  prove  a  source  of 
perennial  gratitude  and  pleasure.  Let  not  pupili 
remain  ignorant  of  the  many  lessons  of  insect  life.| 
Let  them  not  fbrget  that  the  caterpillar,  repulsive 
as  it  is,  is.  so  to  speak,  the  mother  of  the  butterfly. 
Their  care  will  be  well  repaid,  if  they  can  be  in- 
duced to  feed  specimens  of  these  creatures  with 
the  leaves  of  such  plants  as  they  select  for  food, 
until  they  spin  their  silken  cocoons,  or  suspend 
themselves  like  mummies  by  ligatures,  or  retire  to 
the  earth,  there  to  pass  into  the  form  of  chrysalidf» 
and  to  preserve  these  apparently  lifeless  objects 
until  they  emerge  from  their  self-con struced  pris- 
ons and  sail  away  on  gaudy-colored  wings,  in  the 
freedom  of  a  higher  style  of  re&wakened  life. 

Teachers  cannot  well  afford  to  fail  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  influence  of  lessons  such  aa 
these  in  relieving  the  monotony  of  the  school- 
room, in  diversifying  the  pursuits  of  their  pupils, 
in  quickening  their  thoughts  and  refining  their 
sentiments  and  in  binding  them  with  the  ties  of  a 
fresh  and  increasing  interest  to  their  school,  their 
teacher  —  to  virtue  and  its  Author. 

X.F.  a 


It  is  a  sentiment  of  President  Quincy,  that 
*'  Human  happiness  has  no  perfect  security  but 
freedom;  freedom,  none  but  virtue;  virtue,  none 
but  knowledge;  and  neither  freedom  nor  virtue 
has  any  vigor  or  immortal  hope  except  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  faith  and  in  the  sanctiont 
df  the  Christian  religion.' 


(f 
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Belootion  of  Books. 

KeTer,  linee  the  inTention  of  the  art  of  printing, 
bave  eare  and  wisdom  been  so  neceseary  in  the  se- 
lection of  books  as  at  the  present.     It  is  scarcely 
possible  for  any  one  tndlTidual  even  to  glance  orer 
the  contents  of  the  multitudes  of  books  that  are 
•OBtinnally  coming  from  the  press,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  treasures  of  literature  gathered  in  the  past. 
Qnartos,  duodecimos,  annuals,  quarterlies,  month- 
lies,  weeklies,  and  dailies  crowd  themselves  upon 
•ur  attention  so  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to 
wish  that  we  could  make  days  expand  to  years, 
«ad  be  exempt  from  both  the  weariness  and  neces- 
sities of  mortality.    But  with  most  of  us  time  for 
loading  is  limited,  our  power  of  recollection  far 
from  infinite,  and  the  supply  inexhaustible.    In 
thcee  circumstances  it  becomes  very  important  to 
mM.€rti$e  that  taste  and  judgment  which,  in  the 
language  of  Foster,  «  selects  almost  exehmvely 
book9  qf  the  very  firH  order,"    Bad  books  should 
www  be  read.     They  are  to  the  mind  what  ardent 
•plrits  are  to  the  body.     They  act  neither  as  ail- 
ment nor  medicine,  but  only  poison  and  intoxicate. 
But  it  is  not  a  sufficient  recommendation  of  a 
book  simply  to  say  that  it  is  not  bad,  or  that  it 
possesses  eren  some  degree  of  merit.     Time  is 
worth  too  much  to  waste  on  a  book  ef  inferior  ex- 
oellenee  when  ;the  best  can  be  secured.    No  one 
would  be  content  to  spend  his  time  in  picking  up 
pieces  of  iron  or  copper  as  long  as  he  could  gather 
silver  or  gold  in  equal  quantity;   and  yet  this 
would  be  just  as  wise  as  to  read,  except  for  special 
purposes,  any  books  except  the  best,  as  long  as 
these  can  be  obtained.     There  are  multitudes  of 
books  which  may  properly  be  called  good,  which 
we  ought  nerer  to  expect  to  read  because  there 
will  always  be  better  ones  to  engage  all  our  leisure. 
Let  not  teschers  forget  the  importance  of  select- 
ing the  beet  of  books  for   themselTes  and  their 
papil«*  I.  F.  c. 


Pfjiloloflg* 


CoxMUviCATioirs  for  this  Department  should  be  ad* 
dressed  to  Prof.  B.  P.  Dunn,  Brown  Uniyersity. 


Beading. 


It  becomes  our  painfull  duty  to  notice  the  death 
of  that  Teteran  teacher,  Ctrtts  Pibrcb.  of  New- 
ton, Mas».  Mr.  Pierce  graduated  at  Harrard  Uni- 
▼ersity.  and  was  educated  for  the  ministry.  But 
bis  sympathies  and  his  mental  qualities  specially 
adapted  him  for  the  teacher's  work,  and  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  life  was  deTotedto  it.  He  was  "the 
flrst  principal  of  the  first  Normal  School  in  Amer- 
ica." This  school  commenced  at  Newton,  with 
Ihreo  pupils.  Father  Pierce,  as  he  was  affection- 
ately called,  was  well  qualified  to  be  a  teacher  of 
teachers,  and  as  such  has  left  behind  him  one  of 
the  noblest  examples  of  pure  and  ardent  deyotion 
to  one  of  the  noblest  of  causes,  and  an  elcTation 
and  earnestness  and  conscientious  sincerity  of 
•haracter  which  may  well  be  contemplated  as  a 
model  for  those  who  surrive  him  in  his  profession. 
He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  72. 

X,  B.  0. 


XTnsbb  faTor  of  our  Editors,  who  allow  us  to 
discuss  under  the  head  of  Philology  anything  that 
relates  to  words,  we  propose  to  offer  a  few  sugges- 
tions on  the  old,  yet  ever  new,  subject  of  Reading, 
They  may  be  regarded  as  replies  to  the  three 
following  questions  :  **  Why  should  1  read  ?  " 
'*  What  shall  I  read  ? "  and  '*  How  shall  I  read  }  " 

There  are  many  persons  whom  we  meet  in  socie- 
ty who  seem  to  know  of  no  reason  whatever  why 
they  should  read.  Not  a  word  do  they  drop  which 
would  lead  you  to  suppose  that  they  ever  look  into 
any  other  book  than  an  almanac,  or  a  directory. 
There  are  others  who  do  read  a  newspaper,  and 
who  add  to  the  realities  and  the  gossip  contained 
in  its  columns,  the  palatable  excitement  offered  by 
second  or  third  rate  fiction.  To  them  reading  is 
only  an  amusement.  It  fills  a  gap,  —  a  very  small 
gap,  ^leftby  backgammon  or  cards,  the  excur- 
sion, the  evening  call,  or  the  party.  They  read, 
not  because  it  is  a  thing  which  they  think  they 
must  do,  but  because  they  have  nothing  else  which 
they  can  do.  Unaccustomed  to  intellectual  effort, 
they  shrink  from  it,  and  find  an  excuse  for  its  neg- 
lect in  a  weary  body  and  a  sleepy  head. 

But  many  a  life  shows  that  a  worthier  answer  if 
often  given  to  this  first  inquiry.  The  question  has 
been  distinctly  asked  and  intelligently  met;  and 
there  is  a  decided  advantage  in  formally  putting  to 
oneself  this  question.  One  reads  with  more  inter- 
est and  more  profit  when  he  knows  why  he  reads. 
He  has  an  object  in  view  which  will  prevent  fickle- 
ness, a  motive  which  will  resist  and  conquer  weari- 
ness, a  plan  which  will  appropriate  and  render 
available  what  might  otherwise  seem  insignificant 
and  worthless.  A  wise  architect,  in  realising  the 
ideal  structure  of  his  imagination,  may  find  a  place 
for  the  wood,  the  hay,  and  the  stubble,  though  he 
may  not  lay  them  for  foundations,  or  build  them 
into  the  solid  walls  of  his  building. 

In  censuring  those  who  read  for  amusement,  let 
us  he  understood  to  condemn  reading  for  amma^ 
monionly.  The  bow  must  be  unbent;  *<thetreblek 
minikin  strink  in  luting,"  as  BoRcr  Ascham,^ 
that  wise  teacher,— hath  it,  <*  must  be  let  down* 
but  at  such  times  as  when  one  must  needs  play; " 
and  there  is  no  relaxation  which  is  so  truly,  aad 
in  so  high  a  sense,  ars-crsotion,  as  reading.  While 
the  weary  foot  reposes,  and  the  tired  hand  for  the 
time  forgets  its  cunning,  let  the  mind,  refreshed  by 
change  of  employment,  explore  the  infinite  realms 
of  thought,  and  renew  its  strength  by  communion 
with  intellects  purer  and  nobler  than  those  we  meet 
in  our  daily  walks.    Let  it  be  distinctly  recognised 
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hat  relaxation. —  literally,  the  loosening  of  the 
oyerstrained  string,  —  is  sought  n  reading.  But 
then  let  it  he  so  pursued  that  it  sLa.!  recreate,  that 
it  shall  restore  the  spent  streng  ^.  that  it  shall 
tighten  the  loosened  fibre,  and  8  no  one  back  to 
his  severer  toil  with  higher  aims  as  a  nobler  pur- 
pose. What  stores  of  amusemen':.  what  sources 
of  vigor  may  be  found  in  reading !  C  hange  of  oc- 
cupation, the  employment  of  other  powen  and 
faculties  always  refreshes.  Charles  Lamb  found 
the  drudgery  of  the  India  House  endurable  with 
its  uninspiring  columns  of  figures,  and  its  mono- 
tonous orders  and  entries,  when  the  evening 
brought  him  home  to  the  cheerful  candle-light,  his 
black  letter  folios,  and  his  beloved  old  dramatists. 
One  may  leave  behind  him  the  fatiguing  manual 
toil,  or  the  perplexing  schemes  and  harassing 
cares  of  the  day,  and  so  far  as  change  is  concern- 
ed, derive  much  of  the  benefit  which  a  journey 
confers,  from  an  entire  surrender  of  himself  to  the 
charms  of  literature. 

But  reading,  while  promoting  amusement,  is 
also  one  of  the  chief  instruments  of  culture.  There 
have  been  spirits  "finely  touched"  *<to  fine  issues" 
that  have  become  great  without  its  aid.  Thought- 
ful, meditative  men,  left  to  ponder  the  secrets  of 
their  own  hearts,  and  to  commune  with  naturo  in 
her  varied  moods,  or  bold,  earnest  men  thrown 
into  the  great  struggle  of  life,  interpreters  of  the 
characters  which  their  circumstances  led  them  to 
influence  and  control,  have  found  the  world  their 
book,  and  mastering  its  lessons  have  become 
mighty.  But  such  genius  is  rare;  Homers  and 
Mahomets  are  few.  For  us  who  are  still  lower 
than  the  angels,  in  whom  industry  must  supply  the 
want  of  genius,  and  to  whom  daily  life  formed  and 
colored  by  all  past  history  offers  more  contracted 
spheres,  reading  must  be  the  great  means  of  cul- 
ture. Not  seldom  have  dull,  sluggish,  dead  intel- 
lects been  quickened  to  a  new  and  unwonted  life 
by  some  book  which  chance  has  thrown  in  their 
way.  All  thought  finds  at  once  its  origin  and  its 
basis  in  knowledge.  However  rinh  the  revelations 
of  our  own  consciousness,  however  manifold  the 
results  of  our  own  observation,  reading  must  be  its 
chief  source.  Mr.  Oradgrind*s  favorite  maxim, 
**  Facts,  Facts,"  is  a  Just  one  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
it  does  not  go  far  enough.  Facts  merely  taken  up 
and  held  by  the  memory  are  dry  and  comparatively 
uninteresting.  They  must  be  the  starting  point  of 
trains  of  reflection.  They  must  either  suggest  or 
illustrate  broad  and  general  principles.  They 
must  be  wrought  into  our  views  and  opinions,  and 
enrich  and  enforce  our  ntterhuces.  Thus  employ- 
ed, the  knowledge  we  acquire  lies  at  the  very  foun- 
dation of  our  mental  culture.  Frequent  draughts 
upon  intellectual  stores  constantly  replenished  by 
diligent  reading,  fail  to  exhaust  them.  The  well 
fllled  vessel  ever  yields  an  unfailing  stream. 

The  fear  is  sometimes  expressed,  that  extensive 
reading  will  rob  one  of  his  originality ;  the  fear  is 


'  groundless.  He  who  reads  wisely  and  well  thereby 
gains  great  activity  and  independence  of  mind. 
Bvery  thought  of  another  which  he  makes  thor- 
oughly his  own,  will  beget  other  thoughts  in  him. 
It  will  be  a  fruitful  germ  in  the  congenial  soil  of 
his  mind,  or  else  it  will  be  so  changed  by  his  ap- 
propriation of  it  that  it  will  be  essentially  a  new 
product.  Chaucer  seems  to  us  none  the  less  orig- 
inal, though  we  know  that  belaid  Ovid  andStatuais 
and  Petrarch  and  Boccacio  and  garrulous  and  an- 
cient Gower  under  contribution  for  materials  fbr 
his  tales ;  and  Shakspeare  is  to  us  still  the  great- 
est  of  poets,  though  the  folly  of  Lear  may  be  found 
in  an  old  Chronicle,  though  Saxo  Orammatieus 
had  before  his  time  told  the  story  of  Hamlet,  and 
in  the  English  histories  or  the  Italian  novels  may 
be  read  the  plots  of  almost  every  one  of  his  dramas. 
A  successful  literary  effort  gathers  up  into  itself 
together  with  the  results  of  immediate  and  direct 
preparation  for  it,  the  fhiits  of  all  previous  and 
even  forgotten  studies.  The  apple  which  we  pluck 
this  year  from  the  bough  is  not  the  product  of  the 
rain,  the  dew,  and  the  sunshine  of  only  the  pr^ 
ceding  season,  but  of  all  the  seasons  which  have 
come  and  gone  since  the  parent  tree  had  a  being. 
But  Taste,  the  faculty  by  which  we  judge  of  what 
is  fit  and  beautiful,  is  also  cultivated  by  reading. 
The  natural  susceptibility  to  the  emotion  of  beauty 
may  exist  in  different  persons  in  different  degrees, 
but  a  thoughtful  study  of  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  fitting  and  the  beautiful  will  largely 
develop  it  in  all.  However  diverse  the  opinions  of 
men  on  many  minor  questions,  they  agree  on  cer- 
tain broad  principles  in  art.  There  are  doctrinee, 
embodied  first  by  untaught  genius  before  criticism 
existed,  which  all  men  always  and  every  where 
have  admitted,  dissent  from  which  would  be  the 
rankest  heresy.  These  doctrines  become  our  own 
as  we  ponder  the  writings  which  the  voice  of  all 
time  has  pronounced  classic.  We  learn  the  rule 
by  meditating  the  example.  If  the  minds  of  youth 
were  trained  by  a  long  intimacy  with  the  noble 
models  of  the  severe,  the  simple,  and  the  beautiAil 
in  form  and  manner,  which  even  our  own  English 
literature  has  preserved  to  us,  many  a  book  whose 
inflated  and  florid  style  only  conceals  poverty  and 
want  of  thought  would  appeal  in  vain  to  their  ad- 
miration and  their  love;  many  a  ridiculous  sen- 
tence would  be  unpenned  and  unuttered ;  and 
many  a  tasteless  and  even  offensive  thought  or 
word  would  perish  ere  it  saw  the  light. 

There  are  yet  higher  and  more  strictly  moral 
uses  connected  with  reading.  Employing  well  the 
time,  it  prevents  idleness,  that  parent  of  all  vice, 
and  elevating  and  purifying  the  tastes  it  weakens 
and  may  even  destroy  the  influence  of  temptation. 
He  who  is  wont  to  breathe  "  the  still  air  of  de- 
lightfiil  studies  "  recoils  Arom  the  stifling  atmos* 
phere  of  sin.  Who  can  be  at  once  lovingly  famil- 
iar with  the  severe  and  lofty  muse  of  Milton,  and 
the  votaries  of  the  card-table  and  the  wine-cup  ? 
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Who  can  walk  at  once  with  **  the  loTely  Una  and 
her  milk  white  lamb,'*  and  her  whose  feet  go  down 
to  death,  whose  steps  take  hold  on  hell  ?  We  say 
nothing  here  of  the  direct  restraining  and  pre« 
•erring  grace  of  Ood,  by  which  after  all  we  must 
be  kept  from  falling ;  but  we  believe  that  He,  em- 
ploying earthly  agencies  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
poses, uses  the  refining  and  elevating  influences  of 
a  sound  and  healthful  literature  in  delivering  U8 
^rom  evil.  There  is  a  pledge  of  unshaken  integri- 
ty and  unsullied  purity  in  the  love  for  good  books, 
in  the  longing  for  the  evening's  leisure,  the  cheer- 
ful study,  library  or  reading-room,  and  in  the  fond- 
ness for  communion  with  the  great  and  good  of  the 
lettered  past. 

A  wise  and  self  observant  mind  will  ever  be 
guided  in  its  reading  by  the  peculiar  tendencies  of 
which  it  may  be  conscious,  and  the  various  perils 
to  which  it  may  see  itoelf  exposed.  There  is  what 
has  been  called  a  medicinal  use  of  books  which  we 
should  not  neglect.  We  should  study  more  closely 
their  relation  to  specific  defects  or  personal  habits ; 
and  here,  let  it  be  said,  the  treatment  should  not 
be  homeopathic.  We  would  not  prescribe  for  the 
man  whose  face  is  seldom  irradiated  with  a  smile, 
Young's  Night  Thoughts,  but  we  would  have  him, 
in  the  intervals  of  his  severer  studies,  go  forth  with 
the  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  or  unsophisticated  Gil 
Bias.  We  would  have  him  stir  up  his  mirth  with 
the  humor  of  Lamb  or  of  Addison,  or  "  hold  his 
sides"  over  the  Pickwick  Papers,  or  the  comicali 
ties  of  Tom  Hood. 

We  would  not  counsel  some  young  writers  whose 
soaring  flights  wc  sometimes  witness,  to  make 
George  Gilfillan  or  J.  T.  Headley  the  men  of  their 
counsel,  but  would  have  them  join  the  Spectator's 
club,  or  make  an  excursion  with  the  poet  of  Rydal 
M onnt,  or  sit  down  in  our  own  or  in  foreign  lands 
with  Geoffrey  Crayon.  The  statistician  needs  im- 
aginative poetry,  the  melancholy  man  must  seek 
for  wit,  the  hard  angular  intellect  must  soften  and 
unbend  itself  with  the  dramatists,  the  essayists, 
the  novelists  of  our  mother  country.  "  There  is,'' 
•ays  Arthur  Helps,  ''a  very  refined  use  which 
reading  might  be  put  to,  viz :  to  counteract  the 
particular  evils  and  temptations  of  our  callings, 
the  original  imperfections  of  our  characters,  the 
tendencies  of  our  age  or  of  our  own  time  of  life. 
Those,  for  instance,  who  are  versed  in  dull,  crab- 
bed work  all  day,  of  a  kind  which  is  always  exer- 
cising the  logical  faculty  and  demanding  minute, 
not  to  say,  vexatious  criticism,  would  during  their 
leisure  hours,  do  wisely  to  expatiate  in  writings  of 
a  large  and  imaginative  nature.     These,  however. 

E'e  often  the  persons  who  particularly  avoid  poetry 
and  works  sf  imagination,  whereas  they  ought 
perhaps  to  cultivate  them  most.  For  it  should  be 
one  of^  the  frequent  objects  of  every  man  who  cares 
for  the  culture  of  his  whole  being,  to  give  some 
exercise  to  those  faculties  which  are  not  demanded 
by  his  daily  occupation  and  not  encouraged  by  his 
disposition, 

[tc  bb  contikvbd.] 
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CoMMUKiCATioirs  for  this  Department,  if  relating  to 
the  higher  branches,  should  be  addreaaed  to  J.  M.  Boss, 
Lonsdale  j  otherwise  to  X.  W.  DbMunn,  Pzovideace. 


The  Ciyole  Frobtom. 

Wb  have  been  requested  to  give  an  "  arUhmtt^ 
tool*'  solution  of  the  problem  communicated  by 
"  P."  in  the  February  number,  and  submit  the  fol- 
fowing,  which  is  not  essentially  algebraieal  in  a 
•ingle  particular,  algebraic  terms  being  used  for 
mere  convenience. 

"  Ho¥)  Umg  muH  a  cord  be  Uk  cutoff  one-4hird  of 
the  area  of  a  circU  t    Let  the  diameter  be  289." 

Let  C  be  the  center  of  a  dr* 
cle  who«e  radius  CA  is  unity. 
The  area  of  segment  BAE  = 
sector  ECB— triangle  ECB. 
Put  as  arc  AE;  then  EG  =s 
sin  a,  CG  =3  cos  a.  Sector 
ECB  s  arc  AE  X  C A  =  a,  re- 
garded as  units  of  area.  Tri- 
angle ECB  s  EG  X  CG  =  sin 


a  COS  a 


a— sin  a 


coso. 

Now  by  recourse  to  a  table 
of  Natural  Sines  and  Coeines, 
also  to  a  table  of  Lengths  of 
Circular  Ares  for  every  degree,  minute,  and  second 
of  the  quadrant,  (which,  if  not  at  hand,  any  one 
may  form  in  an  hour,)  we  find  by  very  little  trial 
a  value  of  a  within  1*  that  will  give  an  approxi* 
mation  to  the  required  area ;  but  let  this  result  be 
greater  than  \  the  circle.  Taking  AE  =  75o,  we 
have  S  =1.3089969  —  .965926 X  .258819  =  1.0689969, 
while  the  segment  required  is  1.0471975,  showing 
an  excess  of  .0117994.  Draw  ID  parallel  with  EB, 
and  suppose  IAD  the  seg.  required,  or  \  circle. 
Then  EBDI=EAB  —  IAD=1.0589969  — 1.0471975 
=  .0117994 ;  and  we  have  0B=i2  sin  75«  =  1.931852  ; 
we  require  GH,  whence  CH,  IH  and  ID.  To  find 
GH  is  the  problem.  Draw  DJ  and  £F  perpendic- 
ular to  EB,  the  latter  meeting  DI  produced,  thus 
forming  the  rectangle  EPDJ,  whose  area  is  less 
than  that  of  EBDI  by  BD  J  —  lEF,  or  twice  a  seg- 
ment whose  arc  is  EI ;  and  since  EI  is  less  than 
!•,  this  excess  of  EBDI  over  EFDJ  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly small,  but  it  is  something^  a  fortunata 
circumstance  to  which  we  shall  revert  hereafter. 

If  we  had  the  exact  area  of  EFDJ,  also  E J,  we 
should  have  EFD J -1- E J  =  GH.  And,  if  we 
.should  divide  EBDI  by  EB.  the  quotient  would  be^ 
less  than  GH,  «.  e.,  EBDI  -f-  EB  <  GH ;  still  less, 
then,  is  EFDJ  -f-  EB  ;  aseume,  therefore,  for  the 
present  that  EBDI  as  rectangle  EFDJ,  and  divide 
the  given  area,  K{^  .0117994,)  by  EBH  1.931852,) 
and  we  obtain  the  first  approximation  to  GH,  which 
I  result  call  m.    Between  BG  and  DH,  and  at  a  dia^ 
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tance  from  G  equal  to  m,  conceive  a  sine  drawn, 
and  from  its  extremity  a  line  (=m)  parallel  with 
JD,  and  call  the  corresponding  segments  of  the 
chord  EB  n,  with  two  values,  as  seen  in  the  formu- 
la n  —  sin  a  ±  yi^^^^^cosT+m)*,  for  the  same 

reason  that,  EJ,  JB=EG±HD=BGi:vB^^^^^CH«" 
but  this  is  more  apparent,  the  positive  sign  before 
the  radical  being  understood  .'or  £J,  and  the  neg- 
ative for  JB ;  so  in  the  formula  for  n,  the  positive 
■ign  before  the  radical  answers  to  the  greater  seg- 
ment, and  the  negative  to  the  less.  Either  value 
of  ft  may  be  used,  but  we  shall  take  the  larger  as 
more  convenient.  As  we  used  £B  for  a  divisor  be> 
fore,  to  obtain  m,  we  now  use 

n»sina -h  v  I  —  (cosa+  m)«, 

which  is  less  than  EB,  but  greater  than  BJ ;  and 

Btnce  the  dividend  A  remains  constant,  we  shall 

A 

!»▼•  —  =  m'>m',    the   second  approximation; 
n 

whence  as  before  n'  ss  sin  a  -|-  V  1 '—  (cos  a  +  m')\ 

which  gives  the  third  divisor 

A 

n' 
the  third  approximation,  whence 


cos  a' = cos  a  +  m"  « .258319  +  .006113067  «=  .264- 

932067;  •••  sin  a' s  V 1  —  .264932067> » .964267 ; 
corresponding  arc  a*  ■=  74«  88*  13".27.  a* « 1.302- 
6627,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  units  of  area  la 
the  formula  S ' »  a'  —  sin  a*  cos  a'»1.3026627  ~  .96- 
4267  X. 264932067  ^1.0471975,  which  is  one-third 
the  circle  correct  to  seven  places  decimals,  the  foli> 
lowing  decimals  indicating  that  the  point  of  exact 
division  is  fully  reached.  To  carry  the  approxima- 
tion further,  the  tabular  numbers  used  must  be 
computed  further  decimally.     Arc  IAD  as  149*  16' 

26**.64.  Chord  ID  =B  1.928634.  The  given  diam. 
being  289  we  have  289  X  .964267  »  278.673163,  chord 
required.  ^  Robinson's  answer  is  278.6716,  which 
gives  the  area  to  radius  unity  1.04711586,,  which  is 
less  than  the  true  area,  1.0471975,  by  .0000439. 
Loomis'  answer  is278.67i  still  less;  B.'s  anBwcr» 
278.66.  J.  li.  B. 


sin  9  -f-  V 1  —  (cos  a  -f-  m')^, 
which  gives  the  fourth  divisor 

A 

n" 
the  fourth  approximation  to  GH )  and  thus  we 
might  continue  this  series  of  approximations  until 
a  divisor  were  found  equal  to  EJ ;  but  when  our 
divisor  is  EJ,  since  the  dividend,  A»EBDI,  is 
greater  than  the  recUngle  EFDJ,  the  quotient  cor- 
responding must  exceed  GH.    Hence  the  chord  of 

A 

exact  divition  lies  between  these  two  limits  :    

EB 

and  — ,  which  proves  that  the  above  series  of  ap- 
EJ 

proximations  is  not  infinite.    Indeed  the  following 

operation  shows  that  the  ^AiW  approximation  gives 

a  result  for  m"  correct  to  nine  places  of  decimals, 

and  the  area  correct  to  seven  places  of  decimals. 

OPBBATION  CONTIKUBD. 

A       .0117994 

-— — =  .0061078  —  w,  first  approxi- 

EB      1.931852 

mation;  whence  by  the  formula  for  n,  we  find 

fw.966926-hv  1— (.258819-h.006lO78j't.l.9301946, 

A  .0117994 
the  eeeond  divisor.    —  = =  .006113  «  m\ 

n  1.9301945 
second  approximation ;  whence 

n'-i . 966926+ vl  —  (.258819-f-.006ll3)«=:  1.930193, 

A      .0117994 

third  divisor.      »- » 

n' 


ft 


».006U3067«m  , 
1.930193 

third  approximation,  which  we  shall  take  for  GH. 

Then,  since  CH  »  CG  +  GH,  calUng  arc  AI «  a\ 


pTHB  following  was  received  too  late  for  inac- 
tion in  the  last  number. — Ed.] 

Ma.  Editor:  ;S»>,— The  following  solution  of 
the  geometrical  problem  in  the  February  number 
is  at  your  disposal. 

Let  X  represent  the  distance  of  the  chord  from 
the  center  of  the  circle,  when  the  radius  is  unity. 
The  area  of  that  portion  of  the  circle  included  be- 
tween the  chord  and  its  parallel  diameter  is  com- 
posed of  two  sectors  and  a  triangle,  whose  united 
areas  are  expressed  by  the  equation 

sin^ix-}-a?(l— ««)*=±-.=:.52359;  but 

6 

13  6 

8in""ia:  =  x+-a:«-| — x*H x^  •}•  &c.,  and 

6         40  112 

1  111 

«(1— ;i^)a  =» a* «» »7  — &c; 

2         8  16 

1  1  1 

whence  by  addition,  2«— -x* afi-^ — ar'^&c 

3         20         66 

=  .52369 ;  where  the  error  committed  in  omitting  all 

terms  after  the  fourth  will  affect  the  result  by  less 

than  .00001.     I  find  z  =  .2649,  very  nearly ;  and 

2  ( 1  --  X*  )^  rs  1.9286,  which  U  the  length  of  the 
chord.  This  multiplied  by  289  h-  2  gives  278.65,  the 
answer.  If  greater  accuracy  is  required,  moM 
terms  must  be  taken  in  the  above  developments. 


For  the  Setaoolaiaster. 
Trianfflo  Problem. 


Mr.  Editob  :  I  send  you  a  solution  of  the  Tri« 
angle  Problem  proposed  in  the  March  number. 

**  In  a  plane  triangle  given  the  base,  the  sum  of 
the  two  other  sides,  and  the  ratio  of  the  angles  at 
the  base  as  3:1,  to  determine  the  triangle." 

LetxssAC,  y=BC,  x-|-y=  a  =  AC -f  BC, 
b  =s  AB.    By  Trigonometry,  «  sin  A  =  y  sin  B . . . 
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(1),   ccOB  A  +  y  co8Bs6«.«*(2),  «+yasa... 

ysinB  6— yoosB 

From  (1),  X  =»  -; ,  from  (2),  x  s= . 

•in  A  008  A 

Putting  these  two  yalues  of  x  equal,  we  hare 

ysinB      h — ycosB 

Beducing, 


Bin  A 
frainA 


COS  A 


idnA 


ainAcosB  +  sinB  coaA    ainCA  +  B) 

Babatitttting  this  Taliie  of  y  in  (I),  we  have 

^sinAainB 
«  sin  A  ss ;  dividing  by  sin  A, 


.(4). 


sin  (A  +  B) 

»8lnB 


••• 


(6). 


Bin  (A  -h  B) 

Bin  A  +  sin  B 
Adding  (4),  (5),«  +  y  «  6 . — ■ t"  =  «; 


whenee, 


sin(A+B) 
sinA+sinB      a 


But, 


ain(A  +  B)       b 
sinA  +  ainB     28ini(A  +  B)  cos4(A— B) 


8in(A+B)       28in)(A  +  B)cosi(A  +  B) 
cosi(A— B)      a 

oosi(A+B)      b 
We  will  first  generalize  tUs  problem  by  sappos- 
iBg  the  ratio  of  A  to  B  ss  » :  1,  in  which  case  As 

eo8i(»— 1)B       a 
aB  ;  then  we  shall  hare  -— — —  «  — . 

oosi(n+l)B       b 

For  n,  we  can  now  substitute  any  number  we 
please.    To  apply  it  to  the  present  case,  put  n  =  3 ; 

cosB        a  cosB  a 

we  obtain  — —  =a  — ,  or  — — —  sr  -^ 

eo82-B      b  2co8^B— 1       b 

Bedudng,  2acos*B— ftcosB  =sa. 


cosB  as 


b±^Sa^  +  b» 
4a  * 


If  we  put  a  as  33,  and  6  =  27,  we  shall  hare  cos  B  = 
.94064,  whence,  B  =  19*,  60',  A* 69-,  80',  side  AC 
as 9.32,  side  BC— 23.68. 

Arithmetical  Ride.  —To  eight  times  the  square 
of  the  sum  given,  of  the  two  sides,  add  the  square 
of  the  base ;  to  the  square  root  of  this  sum  add 
the  base,  and  divide  this  result  by  4  times  the  sum 
of  the  two  sides;  the  quotient  will  be  the  cosine  of 
the  smaller  angle  at  the  base.  P.  a. 

Sujteld,  Cotm,,  April  2, 1860. 


A  said  to  B  and  C,  give  me  one-half  of  your 
Money  and  I  shall  have  $100.  B  said  to  A  and  C, 
give  me  one-third  of  yours  and  I  shall  have  4^100. 
C  said  to  A  and  B,  give  me  one-fourth  of  yours, 
and  I  shall  have  glOO.  What  amount  did  each 
have? 
The  problem  may  be  stated  thus  : 

A's  plus  i  B's  plus  i  C's  equals  $100. 

B's  plus  I  A's  plus  i  C's  equals  $100. 

C's  plus  I  A's  plus  i  B's  equala  $100. 


By  the  second  condition  we  have  J  B's  morct  and 

f  A's  plus  1-6  C's  lets  than  in  the  first  condition. 

Hence  (  B's  equals  f  A's  plus  1-6  C's. 

By  the  third  condition  we  have  )  C's  more^  and 

}  A's  plus  J  B's  leu  than  in  the  first.    Hence  i 

C's  equals  i  A's  plus  i  B's. 

C's  equals  3-2  A's  plus  )  B's. 

But,  i  B's  equals  2-3  A's  plus  1-6  C's. 

Therefore  C's  epuals  3-2  A's  plus  {  A's  plus  1-6  C'a. 

6-%  C's  equals  13-6  A's. 

C's  equals  13^  A's. 

B's  equals  11-5  A's. 

Then,  A's  plus  |  B's  plus  J  C's  equals  A*!  plus 

U-IO  A's  plus  13-10  A's  equal's  17-5  of  A's.     17-6 

eqiial  $100. 

Then  A's  equals  $29  7-17.    B's  equals  $64 12-17 

C's  equals  $76  8-17. 

r.  B.  s. 


Natural  Science. 


CoKMumoATioics  fat  this  Department  should  be  ad- 
dresied  to  L  7.  Cast,  Warren. 


For  tho  Beboolmaster* 
Tli0  Atiroirft. 

Whbn  the  words  were  first  penned  in  our  good 
English  language,  -* 

"  Put  a  girdle  'round  the  earth  In  forty  minutes," — 

it  was  merely  a  wild  outburst,  a  random  expret- 
sion,  of  the  poet's  heated  imagination.  No  on« 
supposed  ^at  it  would  so  soon  prove  §o  near  a  re* 
aUty«  No  one  deemed  it  a  prophecy.  But  so  it 
has  been.  Mortal  man  has  invaded  the  domain  of 
J  aplter  and  robbed  him  of  his  thunderbolts.  When 
this  angry  Father  of  the  gode  has  hurled  his  shaft 
against  some  offending  foe,  that  foe  is  safe  firom 
all  harm  by  the  aid  of  Franklin's  simple  rod<*  a 
charm  as  potent  as  was  Aaron's  before  the  aston* 
ished  Egyptians.  Nor  is. this  all.  He  is  not 
only  shielded  ftom  injury  by  these  arrows  firom  the 
gods,  but  he  turns  them  to  a  good  account.  H« 
makes  them  useful  to  himself.  He  even  hamesset 
them  to  his  own  chariot  and  compels  them  to  rua 
his  errands  for  him.  Nay,  more:  he  has  now 
summoned  to  his  aid  itkejiery  etreamere^  the  merfy 
daneere  of  the  north.  He  has  actually  sent  the 
Aurora  Borealis  from  city  to  city  to  carry  his  mes* 
sages.  And  the  time  may  be  soon  at  hand  when 
he  shall  be  served  in  the  same  manner  by  the 
obedient  aurora  australis.  It  is  only  waiting  th« 
appearance  of  his  chariots  in  that  section  of  the 
world. 

One  would  natnrally  think  from  the  discover* 
ies,  inventions  and  improvements  in  the  domain 
of  electricity,  that  not  much  more|  remained  to  be 
done,— that  we  had  nearly  reached  the  ultimatum* 
But  it  now  appears  that  we  are  only  on  the  shore 
of  a  boundless  ocewi— that  we  have  now  only  se- 
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cured  a  handful  of  the  pebbles,  washed  up  from  iu 
shallower  depths.  Franklin's  discovery  of  the 
identity  of  lightning  and  electricity  only  paved  the 
way  for  the  next  great  fact  —  the  identity  of  the 
aurora  and  electricity.  This  will  hereafter  be  look- 
ed  upon  as  one  of  the  important  discoveries  of  the 
year  1859. 

Previous  to  the  great  aurora'of  August  28th,  it 
had  several  times  been  seen  that  the  aurora  affect- 
ed the  telegraphic  wires.  As  early  as  1851,  during 
an  auroral  display,  no  messages  could  be  trans- 
mitted over  the  lines.  In  1852  very  marked  effects 
upon  the  lines  and  upon  the  telegraph  instruments 
were  visible,  quite  different,  however,  from  the  or- 
dinary electricity  from  the  battery.  But  in  the 
auroral  storm  of  August  28th  to  September  4th, 
1859,  mettages  were  aetuaUy  tranemitted  by  the  elec- 
tric ettrrent  from  the  aurora. 

With  the  conflicting  views  heretofore  entertain- 
ed of  the  character  of  this  wonderful  phenomena, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  coavince  people  of  this 
statement  without  the  most  positive  proof*  The 
statement  of  a  single  man,  or  the  result  of  a  single 
experiment  would  not  be  satisfactory.  Bappily 
we  are  not  left  with  slight  evidence,  or  testimony 
in  any  degree  unsatisfactory.  The  proof  is  ample 
and  conclusive. 

Vfe  quote  f^om  the  telegraph  operators  on  some 
of  the  lines : 

'*The  wire  between  Boston  and  New  Bedford 
eould  be  worked  only  at  intertals.  .  .  •  The  same 
was  true  of  the  wires  through  the  State  of  Maine, 
as  well  as  those  running  north  to  Montreal.  The 
wire  between  Boston  and  Fall  River  had  no  battery 
eonnected  with  it  on  Sunday,  and  yet  there  was  a 
eurrent  upon  it  during  the  entirtf  day,  which  caus- 
ed the  keepers  of  the  electro-magnets  to  open  and 
close  as  the  waves  came  on  and  receded."    •    .    . 

*•  On  Friday  night,  Sept.  2d,  1859,  upon  com- 
mencing business  at  8  o'clock  a.  m.  it  was  found 
that  all  the  wires  running  out  of  the  office  [Boston] 
were  so  strongly  affected  by  the  auroral  current  as 
to  prevent  any  business  being  done,  except  with 
great  difficulty.  At  this  juncture  it  was  suggested 
that  the  batteries  should  be  cut  off,  and  the  wires 
simply  eonnected  with  the  earth.  The  Boston  op- 
erator accordingly  asked  the  Portland  operator  to 
eut  off  his  battery  and  try  to  work  with  the  auroral 
current  alone.  The  Portland  operator  replied, 
**  I  have  done  so.  Will  you  do  the  same  ? "  Bos* 
ton  operator  answered,  "  I  have  eut  my  battery  off 
and  eonnected  the  line  with  the  earth.  We  are 
working  with  the  current  f^om  the  aurora  borealis 
alone.  How  do  you  receive  my  writing  ? "  •*  Ve- 
ry well  indeed,"  rejoined  the  Portland  operator ; 
<•  much  better  than  with  the  batteries  on.  There 
is  much  lets  variation  in  the  current,  and  the  mag- 
nets work  steadier.  Suppose  we  continue  to  work 
BO  until  the  aurora  subsides  It  "Agreed/'  said 
the  Boston  operator.     <•  Are  yoa  ready  for  busi- 


ness ?  '*  **  Tes  ;  go  ahead,"  was  the  response. 
The  Boston  operator  then  commenced  sending 
private  dispatches,  which  he  was  able  to  do  much 
better  than  when  the  batteries  were  on,  and  con- 
tinued to  use  the  wire  in  this  manner  for  about 
two  hours,  when,  the  aurora  having  subsided,  the 
batterierwere  resumed." 

The  writer  of  the  above,  Mr.  George  B.  Fret cott^ 
Telegraph  Superintendent,  Bost<in,  says :  "  I  have 
eeen  the  auroral  current  produce  magnetiem^  decom^ 
pose  chemicaUf  and  produce  heat  andjire." 

On  the  line  from  Fall  River  to  South  Braintree 
the  operators  **for  nearly  two  hours  held  com- 
munication over  the  wire  with  the  celestial  batter- 
ies alone."  Says  the  same  writer  quoted  above  : 
"  I  have  stated  nothing  which  I  am  not  absolutely 
certain  of,  and  which,  if  necessary,  can  be  proved 
by  a  number  of  reliable  witnesses." 

**  Signals  and  messages  were  transmitted  l>e- 
tween  Boston  and  Manchester  bytheaole  use  of  the 
auroral  current,** 

The  operator  at  New  York  says :  **  The  cnrreDt 
from  the  east  produced  enough  magnetism  to  work 
quite  well,  yet  wavering  and  varying  in  intensity.*' 

**  On  the  line  running  from  this  city  [Philadel- 
phia] to  Pittsburg,  the  operator,  Mr.  Steacy,  sue* 
ceedcd  in  transmitting  a  business  message  to  Pitts- 
burg wholly  on  the  auroral  current"  Of  this  the 
operator  at  Pittsburg  says :  **  We  worked  more 
steadily  when  the  batteries  were  off  than  when  they 
were  attached." 

Other  accounts  from  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try might  be  quoted,  all  going  to  prove  substan- 
tially the  same  facts. 

These  facts  seem  sufficient  to  establish  beyond 
a  doubt  the  following  positions  : 

1.  The  aurora  is  produced  by  eleetrieity.  Thh, 
if  true,  is  a  most  important  fact.  That  it  be  true 
ean  hardly  admit  of  a  question  from  the  numeroui 
and  well  authenticated  observations,  all  of  which 
without  exception  point  to  this  result.  The  effect* 
upon  the  telegraphic  wires  were  marked  and  de- 
cided. Although  differing  in  some  respects  from 
the  ordinary  phenomena  of  atmospheric  electrici- 
ty, yet  they  could  have  been  produced  by  no  other 
known  agent. 

In  numerous  instances  messages  were  transmit- 
ted, by  this  agent,  over  the  wires,  with  all  the  ease 
and  facility  of  ordinary  transmissions  by  the  gal- 
vanic battery. 

2.  These  phenomena  take  place  in  the  lower 
regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

It  has  heretofore  been  supposed  by  many  that 
the  aurora  was  confined  to  the  upper  air.  That 
the  phenomena  sometimes  takes  place  in  the  upper 
strata  of  our  atmosphere  may  yet  be  true.  That  it 
is  coi^ned  to  those  regions  is  shown  to  be  untrue 
by  the  facts  adduced. 

That  these  manifestations  hare  their  origin  b^ 
yond  the  atmospheric  regions  is  a  position  of 
course  no  longer  tenable. 
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3.    The  electrie  mofmnewU  which  produce  the  au- 
rora are  not  confined  to  amy  particular  direction. 

According  to  the  above  facts  the  lines  were  af- 
fected in  every  direction*    Messages  were  trans-  -     ^. ,    ^     _*      *  v    u  v    .^ 
lecieaiu  cT»ry  ^"^^\.           ^      j  °    .♦  .«j  »^  :„       CoMMUifiCATiows  &r  this  Department  should  be  ad- 
mitted north  and  south,  east  and  west,  and  to  m- 1      ^^^  ^  ^  ^  Mahchbtee,  Providence, 
tcrmediate  points  of  the  oompasi.    Attention  may  |  ^ 

&ECBKTLY   SUBMITTED    TO    THB    CA.NDIDATBS  POB 
▲DHISSION  TO  THB  PBOTIDBNCB  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


here  be  called  to  the  fact  that,  in  respect  to  polar- 
ity, the  waves  are  constantly  reversed.  A  wave  of 
positive  electricity  running  in  any  direction  is  fre- 
quently succeeded  by  a  negative  wave. 

The  question  is  now  a  fair  one,  whether  the  au- 
rora, like  the  ordinary  atmospheric  electricity,  docs 
not  affect  directly  our  terrestrial  affairs;  particular- 
ly in  respect  to  climate,  heat  and  cold,  h*4a1th  and 
our  physical  and  mental  energies.  It  is  also  a 
problem  of  great  irterest  for  scientlflo  savans  yet 
to  solve,  how  far  and  in  what  manner  these  auro- 
ral, electrical,  and  magnetic  phenomena  are  influ- 
enced by  the  spots  on  the  sun. 

That  they  arc  thus  affected  by  these  strange 
solar  appearances  is  now  held  by  some  of  our  lead- 
ing astronomers.  It  is  supposed  that  there  is  a 
regular  period  of  increase  to  the  maximum  and 
decrease  to  the  minimum  of  the  solar  spots,  which 
is  calculated  to  be  about  ten  years ;  and  that  this 
time  exactly  corresponds  to  a  period  of  increased 
and  decreased  electrical  and  magnetic  perturba- 
tions. *•• 


WUTTBK  ARITHMBTIO. 

1.  Multiply  seventy-five  hundred-thousandths 
by  sixteen  millionths,  and  to  the  product  add  fbnr 
and  eight-tenths. 

2.  What  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  6,  SJ, 
10,  and  12i  ? 

21-6        4  .07        9} 

3.  Dividefof of by  —  of . 

7        61-6       6i       .006} 

4.  How  many  yards  of  carpeting,  }  of  a  yard 
wide,  will  be  required  to  cover  a  floor  23J^  feet  long 
and  16i  feet  wide? 

5.  What  is  the  interest  of  $650.40  at  6}  per 
cent,  for  6  months  and  12  days  ? 

6.  A  man  bought  a  horse  for  $250.00,  and  sold 
it  for  10  per  cent  more  than  he  gave  for  it,  but  for 
25  per  cent,  less  than  he  asked  for  it ;  what  did  he 
ask  for  it  ? 

7.  A  grocer  buys  a  sack  of  Java  Coffee,  contain- 
ing 150  lbs*,  at  15  cts.  per  lb. ;  he  pays  I)  ots.  a  lb. 
for  roasting  it,  and  there  is  a  loss  of  }  an  ounce  to 
each  lb. ;  at  what  price  per  lb.  must  he  sell  it  to 
gain  10  per  cent. 

8.  A  capitalist  sends  a  broker  #10,000  to  invest 
in  cotton,  after  deducting  his  commission  of  Ij 
per  cent ,  huw  much  cotton  at  9jl  cts  a  lb.,  ought 
the  broker  to  return  1 

9.  A  piece  of  cloth  before  being  sponged  was 
5-4  of  a  yard  wide,  and  after  being  sponged  it  was 


10.    There  is  a  field  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle. 
The  sum  of  its  diagonal  and  one  of  the  short  sides 

is  63  rods ;  one  of  the  long  sides  is  42  rods ;  how 

many  acres  are  there  in  the  field  ? 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Ten  QuMtions  in  the  Science  of  Oommon 

Things. 

1.  Why  is  the  handle  of  a  teakettle  sometimes 
made  of  wood  ? 

2.  Why  is  ignition  caused  by  a  burning  glass  ? 
;  3.    Why  cannot  a  man  pull  kdmself  over  a  fence 

by  the  straps  of  his  boots  ?  ,^,  ^^  „  ^..^  ^.«w,  — ^  •..•*.  -».«o  -r— o—  - 

4.  Are  the  pores  of  a  substance  vacant  spaces  ?  L  g  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^ .  ^^^eX  per  cent,  of  iu  with  di4 
If  not,  with  what  are  they  filled  ?  ^  shrink } 

5.  What  should  be  the  shape  of  a  structure, 
and  of  what  material  should  it  be  built,  to  last  the 
longest  possible  time  ? 

6.  If  you  wish  to  jump  from  a  ear  in  motion, 
in  what  direction  would  you  jump,  and  why  ? 

7.  When  a  squirrel  digs  a  hole  what  does  he  do 
with  the  dirt? 

8.  What  shall  be  the  form  of  a  vessel  to  with- 
stand  the  greatest  amount  of  internal  pressure  ? 

9.  How  many  leaves  of  the  thinest  gold  leaf 
will  make  an  inch  in  thickness  ? 

10.  Two  men  standing  upon  the  roof  of  a  house 
throw  down  a  rope  with  a  loose  pulley  thrown  over 
it,  reuining  the  ends  in  their  hands.  A  weight  of 
IM  pounds  is  atUched  to  the  pulley.  They  then 
raise  the  weight  by  pulling  upon  the  rope.  One 
man  holds  one  end  of  the  rope  while  the  other 
•*  pulls  in  "  upon  the  other  end.  What  force  will 
each  man  exert  to  raise  the  weight? 


8PBLLINQ. 

Benefited,  traffiicking,  sysygy,  eleemosynary, 
porticos,  mottoes,  pomegranate,  pyramid,  wallet, 
vermilion,  shoeing,  sycophant,  hydraulic,  defama- 
tory, macerate,  vacillate,  piquancy,  miniature, 
ineligible,  congeries. 

KBNTAL  ARITHIIBTIC. 

1.  What  number  is  that,  which,  when  increased 
by  its  third,  its  fifth,  and  its  seventh,  equals  1756  ? 

2.  A  boy  being  asked  what  time  it  was,  answer- 
ed that  the  time  past  noon  was  }  of  2-5  of  the  time 
to  midnight    What  was  the  time  ? 

3.  Divide  36  into  two  such  p&rto  that  4-5  of  the 
larger  be  equal  to  the  smaller. 

4.  A  end  B  inveat  equal  ■mns  in  trade ;  A  gaine 
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a  tarn  equal  to  1-6  of  his  etoek,  and  B  loses  $120, 
when  A'b  money  is  equal  to  three  times  B's.  What 
did  each  invest  ? 

5.  How  many  ninths  are  there  in  }  of  5-6  ? 

6.  One-half  and  one-third  and  one-fifth  and 
one-sixth  of  a  certain  number  exceed  the  number 
itself  by  six ;  what  is  the  number  ? 

7.  How  many  times  are  3-5  of  }  contained  in 
4-3of6-5? 

6.  There  is  a  pole,  one-half  of  which  is  equal 
to  one-third  and  one-half  of  the  other  half,  plus 
6  feet.    What  is  the  length  of  the  pole  ? 

9.  Divide  $121  between  two  persons  so  that  one 
shall  receive  $2  as  often  as  the  other  reeeives  $3}. 
What  must  each  receive  ? 

10.  A  man  sold  his  wateh  for  $180,  at  a  loss  of 
10  per  cent.    What  did  it  cost  him  ? 

HI8T0&T. 

1.  GKve  an  account  of  the  defeat  of  Oen.  Brad- 
dock. 

2.  (Hve  an  acconnt  of  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Qn«bec. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  first 
Continental  Congress. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Banker 

fim. 

5.  Describe  the  retreat  of  Washington  Arom 
White  Plains. 

6.  Describe  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Prince- 
ton. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne. 

8.  Describe  the  massaere  of  Wyoming. 

9.  Give  some  account  of  the  treachery  of  Ar- 
nold. 

10.  Give  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Yorktown 
and.the  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis. 

OBOOKAFHT. 

1.  'Name  and  describe  the  rivers  in  Haino. 

2.  Name  six  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
in  Ohio,  and  describe  the  position  of  each. 

3.  Name  and  describe  the  rivers  in  Spain. 


n«%««^ 


OHAXMAB. 

1.  Write  the  plurals  of  the  letters  o,  «,  ^,  and  x. 

2.  Write  the  possessive  plural  of  beau,  ekurDh^ 
and  the  possessive  plural  and  singular  of  deer  and 
eheep, 

8.  Write  the  ftall  declension  of  <me,  ether,  a&9 
which. 

4.  Parse  thme  in  the  sentence,  *•  It  is  thine  to 
command.'* 

5.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  breed,  bleed,  fied^ 
lead,  and  piead,  and  state  whether  they  are  regnltr 
or  irregular. 

6.  Analyse  the  sentence.  **  If  thine  enemy  hun- 
ger, feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink." 

7.  What  is  an  element  of  a  sentence  ? 

8.  Point  out  the  difference  between  an  adverb 
and  an  adverbial  element,  and  give  an  example  of 
an  adverbial  clause. 

9.  Correct  the  following  sentences,  that  are  In- 
correct, and  parse  the  words  in  Italics : 

He  is  a  better  speaker  than  a  writer. 
The  boy  intended  to  have  lain  his  book  upon  the 
table. 
When  he  done  his  sum  he  eei  down. 
Pay  me  what  thou  owest. 

10.  Construct  a  sentence  containing  an  adjec- 
tive clause,  introduced  by  a  relative  in  the  posses- 
sive case. 


0UX  Boofc  s:a&le« 


Arctic  Adtentukb  bt  Sba  and  Land,  from  ihe 
Earliest  Date  to  the  last  Expeditions  in  search 
of  Sir  John  Franklin.     Edited  by  Epes  8ir- 

Sent.    With  Maps  and  Illustrations.    Boston : 
Irown,  Taggard  &  Chase.    1860. 


We  are  not  of  those  who  have  any  misgivings  in 
regard  to  the  etd  bono  of  Arctic  expeditions.    Hu- 
man life  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  sum  of 
mere  physical  enjoyments,  but  rather  by  its  noble 

4.'    Nr^rthimouniiin"'rangeV"ii^th7^^^  The  results  of 

'Arctic  expeditions  are  many  and  valuable,— val- 
uable to  science,  valuable  to  history,  valuable  to 
character.    The  old  problem  of  a  northwestern 


States. 

6.  Name  the  rivers  and  other  bodies  of  water 
yon  would  pass  through  in  a  voyage  from  Chicago 
to  St.  Petersburg. 

6.  Name  the  gulfs  and  bays  that  indent  Asia. 

7.  Name  the  principal  cities  in  the  world  sitn- 
aled  between  tho  37th  and  43d  parallels  North  lat- 
itude. 

8.  When  it  is  12  M.  at  Paris,  what  time  is  it 
in  Providence  ? 

9.  Name  the  political  divisions  of  Europe  and 
their  capitals. 

10.  Give  the  boundaries  of  North  Carolina,  and 
name  and  describe  its  rivers. 

*N.  B.  To  describe  a  river,  state  where  it  rises,  in 
what  direction  it  rUDS,  and  where  it  empties. 

To  deecribe  a  city  or  town,  state  in  what  part  of  the 
State  or  County  it  is  situated,  on  what  body  of  water,  if 
■qrt.aadito  latltade  aadtoafttode. 


passage  is  solved,  and  the  new  one  of  a  Polar  sea 
now  attracts  adventurous  minds  and  stimulates 
their  energies  to  bold  achievements.  The  volume 
before  us  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history 
of  Polar  adventures,  and  will  do  much  to  inereaso 
the  interest  already  felt  in  Polar  discoveriee.  It 
gives  us,  in  a  highly  attractive  form,  and  with  ele- 
gant illustrations,  a  clear  and  connected  acconnt 
of  all  the  expeditions  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  from 
those  of  the  Northmen  in  the  ni$ith  and  tenth  cen- 
turies to  those  of  Kane  and  Hartsteine,  in  ont 
own  times.  Circulate  among  the  young  snoh  in- 
formation, and  they  will  learn  that  there  ar«  no- 
bler deeds  to  be  achieved  and  richer  laurels  to  bo 
won  by  daring  spirits  in  these  latter  daysy  thaa 
those  presented  on  the  field  of  battie. 


fh 
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For  the  Sehoohnsster. 
A  Word  to  Primary  Teachers. 

Thb  natural  teac)ier8  and  educators  of  child- 
ren are  their  parents,  and  were  they  fully  quali- 
fied for  their  work,'  no  one  could  do  it  as  well  as 
they,  for  Qod  has  so  ordained  it.  But  in  our 
social  economy  parents  are  not  the  only  teach- 
ers of  their  children,  till  they  go  forth  into  the 
world,  men  and  women,  prepared  for  the  active 
duties  of  life,  to  struggle  with  its  trials  and 
temptations,  and  to  train  up  aright  the  succeed- 
ing generation,  in  all  that  concerns  their  best 
interests  in  this  life  and  the  next. 

Through  the  division  of  labor,  which  em- 
braces all  departments  of  life,  the  school,  pub- 
lic or  private,  has  come  to  take  the  place  of 
home ;  and  the  teacher  assumes  to  perform  for 
the  child,  for  a  portion  of  the  time,  those  duties 
which  more  naturally  and  more  properly  belong 
to  the  parent.  The  teacher  stands  in  loeo  par  en- 
tit  to  the  child  for  the  time  being.  What,  then, 
ahould  be  her  qualifications  for  the  position  ? 
Evidently  the  same  as  the  parent  aAou/^Z  possess. 

Whatever  may  be  the  teacher's  qualifications, 
if  they  do  not  rest  ior  their  foundation  on  those 
qaalities  of  mind  and  heart  which  constitute 
the  most  judicious,  faithful  and  Christian  pa- 
rent, she  lacks  an  essential  clement  of  a  good 
teacher.    To  be  successful,  she  should  know  at 
the  beginning  what  is  ultimately  to  be  accom- 
plished ;  what  is  the  object  and  end  to  be  at- 
tained, and  see  clearly  the  steps  which  lead 
thereto.     If  the  parents  have  done  their  duty 
faithfully  till  their  children  enter  school,  it  will 
be  a  comparatively  easy  task  for  the  teacher  to 
lead  them  on  toward  the  desired  goal.    But 
tliis  is  not  often  the  case,  and  the  teacher  finds 


herself  puzzled  at  the  very  threshold  of  her  la- 
bors. 

The  relation  of  parent  and  teacher  is  a  kind 
of  double  organ  like  the  heart,  and  any  de- 
rangement which  affects  one  division  causes  a 
corresponding  disturbance  in  the  other ;  but, 
like  the  organs  of  vision.  If  one  be   destroyed, 
the  other,  in  a  measure,  can  perform  the  office 
of  both.    Hence  the  teacher  has  first  to  ascer- 
tain in  what  state  she  receives  the  child,  what 
have  been  its  instructions,  and  what  are  now 
the  infiuences  which  surround  it.      She  must 
enter  into  the  child's  mind,  as  it  were,  and  see 
what  is  there,  and  look  out  upon  the  world  as 
the  child  does.     Teachers  are  liable  to  err,  in 
forgetting  how  the  w^orld  and  all  things  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  moral,  appeared  to  them  when 
children.     They  forget  the   distance  between 
their  own  minds  and  that  of  their  pupils,  caus- 
ed by  the  passage  of  time  and  the  experience  of 
life,  and  perhaps  a  finer  organization  of  the  per- 
ceptive faculties.    Iii  order  to  teach  a  child  suc- 
cessfully, the  teacher  must  begin  back  to  some 
point  where  the  child  knows  and  understands ; 
and  from  that  point,  and  with  that  knowledge, 
the  child  can  be  led  on  step  by  step,  if  these 
steps  have  a  wise  gradation,  to  comprehend 
other  and  higher  principles,  and  to  embrace 
new  truths.     The  mental  operations  of  a  child 
are  slow.     It  seeks  knowledge  as  one  gropes  for 
a  door  in  the  dark,  or  as  a  grub  worm  seeks  for 
a  new  leaf  for  food.    It  stretches  its  head  into 
the  air  in  one  directfon  and  finds  nothing ;  it 
then  tries  in  another  direction  and  perhaps  fails 
again,  and  returns  to  the  starting  point  to  renew 
the  struggle  till  at  length  success  crowns  its  ef* 
forts.      So  the  child  must  make  many  efforts 
and  sustain  many  failures  before  it  can  obtam 
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the  most  valuable  knowledge.  Do  not  attempt 
to  make  a  child  leap  broad  chasms  in  going 
from  one  principle  or  truth  to  another.  It  may 
be  taught  to  do  this  by  discipline  and  practice, 
as  the  SwiUer,  poised  on  his  pole,  spans  the 
chasms  of  his  native  mountains,  but  the  ordi- 
nary traveller  must  make  long  detours  and  per- 
haps descend  into  the  valley,  in  order  to  go 
from  point  to  point. 

It  is  at  the  most  critical  period  of  the  child's 
life,  when  it  is  takeA  from  the  parent's  care,  that 
the  most  wisdom  U  required  in  its  treatment. 
Hence  the  necessity  that  primary  teachers  should 
be  thoroughly  and  expressly  fitted  for  their 

wotk. 

The  idea  once  very  generally  prevailed,  and  is 
now  in  many  communities  quite  popular,  that 
anybody  can  teach  small  children,  that  very  Ut- 
tte  knowledge  of  books  is  required,  nor  much 
experience  necessary  for  the  work.  "  Mr.  A's 
daughter  knows  enough  to  teach  our  children, 
and  can  be  hired  cheap,  and  needs  the  money, 
if  it  is  rather  small  pay ;  we  will  employ  her." 
This  is  not  enlightened  charity.  There  is  no 
more  fatal  misUke  in  the  whole  system  of  edu- 
cation. If  people  must  be  helped  to  a  support, 
let  it  be  done  by  voluntary  contribution  or  di- 
rect tax,  rather  than  deliver  the  youthful  mind 
into  the  hands  of  ignorant  or  unskilful  trainers. 
If  I  must  employ  an  inferior  teacher,  I  surely 
would  not  put  her  in  a  primary  department.  It 
is  true,  that  the  primary  teacher  is  not  required 
to  teach  from  books  the  higher  branches  of 
knowledge,  language,  mathematics,  and  natural 
and  physical  science ;  but  the  elemenU  of  learn- 
ing cannot  be  taught  in  the  best  manner  if  the 
teacher  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  advanced  sub- 
jects. These  are  but  the  more  mature  growth 
of  the  same  plant,  of  which  the  primary  m- 
struction  is  the  germ. 

The  primary  or  intermediate  teacher  cannot 
perfectly  teach  the  Uttle  child  the  elements  of 
readmg,  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  enunciation, 
intonation,  and  inflection,  unless  she  knows 
•what  constitutes  a  good  reader ;  nor  can  she 
properly  teach  the  first  lessons  in  numbers  un- 
less she  comprehends  in  some  degree  the  science 
of  mathematics ;  a  knowledge  of  physical  ge- 
ography and  natural  hUtory  and  science  is  re- 
quisite to  the  right  teaching  of  geography ;  an 
acquaintance  with  physiology  and  the  laws  of 
health  is  absolutely  necessary  for  all  who  have 
charge  of  the  training  of  the  young,  especially 
in  their  earliest  years.  Therefore  there  is  no  ar- 
gument for  employing  uneducated  teachers  in 


elementary  schools.  The  teachers  here  must 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  complete  education  if 
it  is  ever  laid.  And  how  can  they  do  it  irell 
unless  they  know  what  building  is  to  be  erected 
thereon.  A  master  buUder  knows  what  is  the 
length,  breadth,  height  and  weight  of  the  super- 
structure before  he  lays  the  foundation,  and  the 
latter  is  made  to  correspond  to  the  former ;  and 
he  would  be  thought  a  foolish  builder  who 
should  erect  a  costly  edifice  on  a  crumbling 
foundation.  And  shall  teachers,  who  have  to 
deal  with  mind,  the  noblest  and  best  of  all  the 
works  of  God,  be  less  wise  than  the  workers  of 
wood  and  stone  ? 

Wise  parents  are  supposed  to  have  some  refer- 
ence to  the  future  good  of  their  children  in  all 
their  early  government  and  instruction,  and  we 
think  those  parents  greatly  err  who  look  no 
further  than  the  present  convenience  or  pleasure 
of  their  offspring.  And  shall  teachers,  who  are 
supposed  to  be  purified  from  the  follies  of  igno- 
rance, be  content  to  teach  the  simple  branches 
of  a  primary  school  without  any  reference  to 
the  future  intellectual  growth  and  maturity  of 
the  child  ?  Let  the  teachers  of  young  ohildren 
feel  the  importance  of  their  work.  They  must 
comprehend  the  length  and  breadth  and  all  the 
bearings  of  the  subject  if  they  would  perform 
their  work  in  the  best  manner.  Let  teachers 
possess  the  right  spirit  and  correct  views  before 
they  enter  upon  this  labor.  Then  let  them  adopt 
for  their  motto,  *<  Teach  well  if  but  UtUe,*  and 
they  will  find  the  amount  greater  in  the  end 
than  by  any  other  system  ;  and  their  successors 
will  bless  them,  and  their  pupils  will  honor  them 
when  they  are  no  more. 

One  cannot  be  too  earnest  in  enforcing  the 
idea  of  thoroughness  and  completeness ;  for  ev- 
erything which  is  good  depends  upon  it.  In 
writing,  if  nothing  more  was  learned  in  the  pri- 
mary and  intermediate  schools,  than  the  posi- 
tion of  the  book,  body,  and  pen,  with  the  pro- 
per slope  of  the  letters,  and  learned  with  perfect 
exactness,  it  would  be  an  infinite  gain  over  what 
is  now  turned  out  from  most  of  those  schools 
as  specimens  of  chirography.  With  this  pre- 
liminary training  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
make  respectable  penmen  of  all  the  children 
who  pass  through  our  schools.  If  the  first  les- 
sons in  reading  were  confined  to  the  sounds  of 
the  letters,  given  clearly  and  distinctly,  as  they 
occur  in  word**,  together  with  the  proper  pro- 
nunciation and  clear  enunciation  of  the  words 
themselves,  it  would  be  a  great  improvement 
over  most  of  the  present  modes.     I  refer  to 
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words  as  merely  words,  and  not  as  they  occur 
in  sentences.    \Vlien  a  scholar  is  allowed  to  read 
sentences,  require  the  same  exactness  as  when 
reading  words,  both  in  pronunciation  and  enun- 
ciation, especially  the  latter*     A  large  portion 
of  the  time  devoted  to  reading  lessons  in  schools 
for  young  children,  could  be  more  profitably 
spent,  by  having  the  scholars  pronounce  col- 
umns of  words  as  they  occur  in  spelling  books. 
Let  this  be  practiced  till  they  can  call  all  the 
words  at  sight  and  in  rapid  succession,  and  it 
will  prevent  that  drawling  and  hesitation  in 
reading,  which  is  so  prevalent  in  schools.    The 
habit  of  allowing  young  pupils  to  go  through 
many  reading  books  is  detrimental  to  good  read- 
ing.   But  let  the  system  here  recommended  be 
carried  out,  and  a  child  could  hardly  fail  to  be- 
come an  intelligible  reader.    And  it  would  make 
the  labor  of  the  teachers  of  more  advanced  schol- 
ars consist  in  impressing  the  thought  of  the 
piece  under  consideration  on  the  minds  of  his 
pupils ;  and  more  attention  could  be  given  to 
expression,  as  affected  by  intonation,  modula- 
tion,  emphasis,  and  the  proper  observance  of 
^   rhetorical  pauses.    Good  reading  bears  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  music.    And  the  teacher  of 
reading  would  be  greatly  aided  by  observing 
the  practice  of  a  thorough  teacher  of  vocal  mu- 
sic.     The  elements  of  music  are  thoroughly 
taught,  the  tones  and  intervals  fully  understood, 
before  the  pupil  can  sing  at  sight ;  and  it  is  use- 
less to  attempt  the  latter  till  the  former  condi- 
tions are  complied  with.     The  same  remark 
holds  good  in  all  the  round  of  school  studies. 
^  Thoroughness  first,  if  you  wotdd  make  any  cor- 
rect or  rapid  progress  afterward. 

I  would  have  the  teachers  in  the  primary 
grades  of  schools  feel  that  knowledge  is  as  im- 
portant to  them  as  to  those  in  the  more  advanc- 
ed grades.    They  must  study,  read,  and  reflect, 
and  only  those  can  successfully  and  rightly  per- 
form their  allotted  or  assumed  work.    It  is  true 
they  may  not  teach,  by  name,  all  or  even  a  small 
portion  of  what  they  may.  read  or  study ;  but 
it  will  all  give  tone  and  color  to  their  teaching, 
though  perhaps  unconsciously  to  themselves.    I 
do  not  wonder  that  primary  teachers  sometimes 
look  upon  their  work  as  drudgery,  and  their 
]»lace  of  labor  as  a  prison-house,  if  they  con- 
sider their  work  as  an  end,  as  some  of  them 
seem  to,  rather  than  one  stage,  and  that  the  first 
one,  in  a  journey  which  shall  never  terminate. 
^The  labor  of  blasting  granite,  and  smoothing 
xtB  rough  edges  is  not  pleasant  in  itself,  but 
-^vrhen  the  laborer  knows  to  what  use  each  stone 


is  destined,  then  there  is  a  new  interest  imparted 
to  his  work,  and  he  is  desirous  that  it  shall  be 
fitted  to  serve  well  the  piupose  for  which  it  is 
designed,  whether  for  use  or  ornament.  This 
should  be  the  teacher^s  ambition.  But  if  the 
teacher  works  like  a  mole  in  the  ground,  'if  ith  no 
light  above  or  around,  and  no  desire  to  emerge 
from  the  darkness,  with  no  wish  for  increase  of 
knowledge,  or  improved  methods  of  communi- 
cating it,  she  has  mistaken  her  calling,  and 
should  withdraw  and  seek  some  other  field  of 
labor. 

If  a  young  man  presents  himself  before  a 
merchant,  to  solicit  the  office  of  book-keeper,  he 
must  give  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  knows 
his  business,  that  he  knows  what  must  be  done 
with  every  item,  from  its  first  record  till  the 
books  are  finally  balanced.  Before  a  man  is 
employed  as  an  engineer,  he  must  know  all  the 
mechanism  of  an  engine,  and  what  effect  each 
movement  has  on  every  other.  But  suppose 
the  numerous  applicants,  for  primary  schools 
especially,  who  stand  months  and  years  per- 
haps, '*  waiting  for  the  troubling  of  the  waters  " 
that  they  may  <•  step  in,"  were  asked  why  they 
came  ?  Would  they  answer  that  they  felt  an 
irresistable  drawing  to  that  particular  work? 
That  they  had  a  special  fitness  for  it }  That 
they  could  take  the  yoimg  child  from  its  mother 
and  train  it  wisely  and  weU  ?  That  they  should 
neglect  no  opportunity  to  gain  information  on 
the  subject  of  education,  and  the  improved  me- 
thods of  imparting  instruction }  If  these  ques- 
tions could  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  happy 
would  it  be  for  the  rising  generation. 

Now  committees  and  the  public  at  large  are 
at  fault  in  this  respect.  They  expect  all  the 
Christian  virtues  for  a  mere  pittance,  which  is 
too  much  to  ask  of  human  nature.  They  have 
no  right  to  ask  for  the  highest  qualifications, 
and  entire  self-devotion,  for  the  stinted  remun- 
eration which  they  offer ;  but  the  children  have 
a  right  to  demand  it,  and  to  insist  that  their  de- 
mands shall  be  granted.  The  primary  schools 
instruct  the  millions,  while  the  advanced  grades 
may  be  reckoned  by  thousands,  hundreds,  and 
even  tens.  Therefore  the  primary  school  is  the 
high  school.  It  does  the  greatest  work.  The 
two  greatest  victories  of  a  child's  life  are  the 
learning  to  walk  and  to  talk,  and  the  next  in 
order  is  probably  learning  to  read,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  other  studies  in  succession.  And  they 
who  lead  the  child's  mind  from  the  darkness  of 
utter  ignorance  into  this  marvelous  light,  are  en- 
titled to  all  honor  if  they  are  competent  and  de- 
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voted  to  their  work.  But  I  insist  that  they  shall 
be  as  highly  educated  and  as  well  qualified  as 
those  who  teach  in  intermediate  or  grammar 
Bchools,  and  then  that  they  shall  receive  the 
same  compensation.  «*Thc  laboicr  is  worthy 
of  his  hire  ; "  something  more  than  wordy 
praise  «n  examination  days.  This  would  be 
very  pleasant  if  it  was  accompanied  with  the 
metalic  ring.  But  the  people  have  a  right  to 
insist  on  the  antecedent  qualiflcations  before 
they  can  reward  them. 

So  long  as  every  school-girl  who  has  attended 
Bchool  a  certain  number  of  terms,  thinks  she  is 
qualified  for  a  teacher  and  must  receive  an  ap- 
pointment, so  long  the  primary  grades  of  schools 
must  remain  in  a  low  condition ;  yet  youthful 
ignorance  has  some  palliation,  but  a  teacher 
who  has  not  improved  with  years,  by  reading, 
observation,  study  and  reflection,  is  hardly  to  be 
tolerated. 

The  employers  and  the  employed,  then,  both 
have  duties  to  perform,  and  when  each  shall 
aim  at  the  greatest  good  for  all  we  may  hope  for 
grand  results. 

F.  B.  8. 


For  the  Schoolmaater. 
Ijast  Words. 

BT  RUTH  SPBAGUB. 


The  babe  is  sleeping  on  his  mother's  lap, 

He  has  sunk  to  rest  in  a  long,  long  nap  ; 

A  smile  as  of  joy  still  lingers  by, 

But  the  light  is  quenched  in  that  laughing  eje; 

No  struggle  marked  his  young  life's  close, 

Sweetly  he  sleeps  in  his  last  repose  ; 

And  the  babes  on  high  with  a  shout  of  joy, 

HaTc  welcomed  the  soul  of  the  cherub  boy. 

*'  I  would  rest,*'  said  a  child  with  a  drowsy  smile, 
And  the  mother  anxiously  gazed  the  while. 
But  the  tears  coursed  down  her  sad  pale  face, 
Her  child  had  found  rest  through  the  Sayiour's 

grace. 
Sadly  she  grieved  for  her  joy  and  her  pride. 
Her  dear  one  lay  cold  and  still  at  her  side, 
But  the  angels  have  soothed  that  aching  breast, 
And  taught  her  to  hope  for  the  heavenly  rest. 

"  Let  me  home,"  said  a  youth,  "  I  am  tired  of  fame; 

I  have  loved,  but  my  love  has  been  in  vain ; 

I  have  sought  for  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  earth. 

But  they  blighted  and  died  as  soon  as  their  birth  ; 

I  long  for  a  land  where  sin  is  no  more, 

My  spirit  sighs  for  the  heavenly  shore." 

He  was  young  to  go  —  but  God  heard  his  cry, 

And  gave  him  a  home  with  the  pure  on  high. 


"  I  am  ready  to  die,"  the  father  cast 
A  look  of  love,  that  look  was  his  last ; 
His  spirit  had  passed  from  the  cares  of  earth. 
And  he  joined  on  high  in  a  song  of  mirth. 
'Twas  a  grief-stricken  group  around  his  bed, 
That  gazed  on  the  clay  form  which  life  had  fled. 
But  'mid  the  fatherless  wert  thou,  O  Ood, 
And  meekly  and  humbly  they  kissed  the  rod. 

The  old  man  wept,  as  he  gazed  on  high, 
'Twas  a  tear  of  joy — a  hopeful  cry  ; 
For  years  had  he  wandered  and  striven  on. 
And  now  the  bright  goal  was  almost  won, 
**  I  shall  soon  be  there,"  he  murmured  low, 
**  Take  an  old  man's  blessing  ere  I  go," 
Soon  shall  I  see  the  blessed  Saviour  I  love. 
And  dwell  forever  in  peace  above. 

Oh  !  at  last,  when  we  shall  come  to  die, 

As  calmly,  peacefully  may  we  lie 

As  the  babe,  who  yielded  his  little  breath, 

And  fearless  lay  in  the  arms  of  death. 

Like  the  child  may  we  find  our  rest  above ; 

Like  the  youth,  a  home  through  aPkther's  lovef 

Like  the  father,  ready  to  leave  our  all ; 

And  like  the  old  man,  ready  for  the  call. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Home  and  its  Belations. 

HoMB  has  been  defined  as  the  most  perfect 
type  of  Heaven.  What  is  Heaven  ?  I  do  not 
ask  **  what  is  Heaven  "  in  regard  to  its  locality 
or  its  extent,  but  what  is  its  chabactbb  }  I 
conceive  it  to  be  the  best  place  in  God's  uni- 
verse, the  heart  of  all  His  attributes  of  infinite 
goodness,  the  warm,  pulsating  centre  from  which 
issue  the  streams  of  moral  and  spiritual  life, 
the  great  Light,  the  central  Sun  which  sheds 
its  genial,  hallowing  rays  upon  the  souls  of  all 
mankind.  In  this  sense  the  <*  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  may,  indeed,  bo  within  you." 

Now,  if  home  is  in  this  respect  a  type  of 
heaven,  it  is,  or  should  be,  the  best  place  upon 
the  earth.  As  the  homes  are  the  propagators 
of  our  kind,  the  fountains  of  human  life,  they 
should  be  healthy,  morally  pure,  for  as  a  bitter 
fountain  cannot  send  forth  sweet  water,  neither 
can  a  corrupt  home  be  the  parent  of  virtuous 
life.  Still,  as  the  human  heart  receives  the 
blood  from  all  parts  of  the  system,  laden  with 
its  impurities,  and  refuses  to  send  it  forth 
through  the  life>channels  of  the  body  upon  its 
errands  of  mercy,  until  it  has  been  purified  in 
the  lungs,  —  so  should  our  homes  be ;  if,  indeed, 
the  corruptions  of  the  world  find  their  way  into 
them,  they  in  turn  should  act  as  purifiers,  and 
should  refuse  to  send  out  into  the  numerout 
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avenues  of  life  naught  but  streams  of  holy  in- 
fluncc»  streams  that  bear  some  moral  nutriment 
to  every  fainting  soul. 

Our  Sabbath- schools  arc  said  to  be  the  nur- 
series of  the  church,  but  home  is  the  nursery 
not  only  of  the  church,  of  the  Sabbath-school 
itself,  but  of  all  schools,  ay,  of  all  human  life 
end  of  all  human  action.  Our  homes  are  the 
little  springs  away  off  among  the  hill-tops  of 
the  Beginning,  from  which  the  streams  of  life 
flow  on  across  the  broad  Plain  of  our  existence 
into  the  inrisible  Hereafter ;  and  as  the  rivers 
are  not  lost,  but  return  again  to  their  places,  so 
life  never  ceases,  but  enters  upon  a  new  Begin- 
ning to  flow  on  forever  in  the  Sea  of  a  glorious 
Eternity. 

Well,  then,  may  we  consider  our  homes  the 
grand  centres  of  life,  the  lifjhts  of  the  world, 
the  terrestrial  suns  around  which  duster  our 
hopes,  our  destiny.  As  tho  stars  deck  the 
heavens,  and  are  brightcot  in  the  night-time,  so 
should  our  homes  deck  the  earth  and  shine  with 
increased  effulgence  when  the  curtain  of  evil,  or 
the  darkness  of  impending  danger  seems  to  be 
gathering  around  us.  As  the  Bethlehem- Star 
guided  the  shepherds  to  where  their  lledeemer 
lay,  so  should  our  homes  point  to  where  He  is 
now  exalted,  while  upon  every  hearthstone  con- 
ftnually  bum  the  altar- fires  of  pure  devotion. 

The  poet  has  truly  said  — 

Order  is  Heaven's  first  law. 

Then  if  heaven  be  governed  by  laws,  there  must, 
of  course,  be  some  one  to  administer  them  ;  and 
as  heaven  has  been  denned  as  the  best  place  in 
the  universe,  the  very  centre  of  all  power  and 
life,  so  it  must  be  governed  by  the  best  Ruler 
in  the  universe,  one  possessing  no  less  than  the 
attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Now,  if  home 
is  in  this  respect  a  true  type  of  heaven,  it  must 
be  governed  by  laws  of  which  Order  is  the  first, 
and  thohe  who  administer  them  must  be  the 
best  persons  upon  the  earth.  And  as  cheerful 
obedience  is  rendered  to  tlie  laws  of  heaven  bv 
the  hosts  thereof,  and  as  proper  homage  is  paid 
to  the  celestial  King,  so  should  the  sons  of  men 
yield  ready  submission  to  the  laws  of  home, 
and  manifest  for  their  guardians  that  hearty  re- 
spect and  reverence  which  is  justly  due  to  judi- 
cious parents. 

Now,  nro  our  homes,  in  tho  points  considered, 
really  true  typos  of  heaven  ?  Do  tl;ey  in  their 
influence,  in  their  orderly  management,  in  their 
moral  life,  bear  even  a  faint  resrinblance  to  the 
character  of  that  holy  place  ?     If  not,  why  do 


they  not  ?  Is  it  because  they  are  incapable  of 
receiving  and  of  retaining  that  heavenly  impres- 
sion, oris  it  because  they  "  tcill  not"  and  hence 
••  their  house  is  left  unto  them  desolate  r "  Are 
our  homes  presided  over  by  those  who  feci  that 
their  children  are  not  their  own,  but  that  they 
are  lent  unto  them  of  the  Lord,  who  says, 
•*  Train  these  up  for  me  and  for  my  service  ? " 
Arc  our  homes  truly  the  nurseries  of  the  church, 
the  gardens  of  the  Lord,  the  well-springs  of 
pure  life,  or  are  they  the  cradles  of  vice,  the 
hot-beds  of  disorder,  the  sepulchres  of  the  liv- 
ing ?  It  docs  seem  to  me  that  home  in  its  mighty 
significance  and  power,  has  been  left  too  much 
to  take  care  of  itbclf.  No  one  seems  to  be  per- 
sonally responsible  in  directing  its  overwhelm- 
ing influence  durin?  its  early  stage  when  it  is 
manageable,  but  it  is  allowed  to  develop  in 
gigantic  proportions,  till  society,  the  court  and 
the  State  find  that  the  pounds  of  cure  are  infi- 
nitely more  expensive  than  the  ounces  of  pre- 
vention.     Our  children  arc  too  uneasv  under 
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restraint,  and  are  allowed  too  frequently  to 
launch  themselves  forth  upon  the  boisterous  sea 
of  life  without  the  rudder  of  principle  or  the 
chart  of  truth,  and  unless  the  same  power  that 
saved  the  sinking  Peter  upholds  thenif  also,  they 
will  soon  plunge  beneath  the  waters. 

What  is  home  to  a  large  majority  of  fathers, 
but  a  mere  sleeping  and  eating-house,  —  a  con- 
venient place  at  which  to  stop  or  **  put  up  ! " 
That  such  is  the  case  is  too  apparent  to  admit 
contradiction.  The  mothers  of  many  homos 
are  left  to  manage  alone  the  vital  interests  of  the 
family,  and  in  deep,  heartfelt  gratitude  we 
should  all  join  in  the  prayer  —  God  be  thanked 
for  the  gift  of  pious  mothers.  There  is  system, 
there  is  order  in  heaven,  and  so  there  should  be 
system,  rigid  regularity,  in  our  homes.  A  time 
for  retiring  and  a  time  for  ri^ing,  a  time  for  la- 
bor and  a  time  for  recreation,  a  time  for  meals 
and  a  time  for  converj^ation,  a  time  for  moral 
and  religious  instruction,  a  time  to  plant  every 
f;ood  word,  to  develop  every  pure  a'^piration, 
every  ennobling  principle.  Had  God  no  higher 
purpose  in  in^tituting  the  relations  of  home 
than  merely  to  enhance  tho  physical  comforts, 
to  offer  ca^e  and  protection  to  the  flesh  ?  I  do 
not  think  so,  for  I  believe  that  our  physical  ex- 
i.--tcnce  is  but  the  basis  of  a  higher  and  a  nobler 
life ;  it  in  but  tho  shell  or  the  casket  in  which 
that  priceless  gem,  the  soul,  is,  under  the  pet- 
pctual  bieathinj^s  of  Jehovah,  to  be  educated 
and  finally  to  be  brou^^'ht  out  into  heaven's  light 
to  shine  forever.    TJien,  the  primary,  the  prin- 
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cipal  objoct  of  the  home-institution,  yea,  of  all 
institntionB,  eren  of  life  itself,  is  not  so  much 
to  live,  as  it  is  to  prepare  to  live,  not  to  obtain 
present  gain,  but  future  riches,  not  to  live  in 
ease  but  to  become  strong  under  the  discipline 
of  the  rule  of  truth,  not  to  float  about  upon  the 
bubble  of  fancy  or  to  revolve  with  the  wheel  of 
chance,  but  to  lay  hold  upon  the  eure  realities, 
to  work  out  our  own  salvation. 

Thus  we  see  that  our  homes  are  fit  types  of 
heaven  only  so  far  as  they  in  their  inner  life 
conform  to  all  that  is  saving  and  elevating  in  its 
character,  so  far  as  they  yield  to  the  impress  of 
Truth  and  Right,  so  far  as  they  —  the  legitimate 
offsprings  of  heaven  —  resemble  their  Parent  in 
social  and  spiritual  being. . 

Let  us  now  consider  the  relation  existing  be- 
tween the  home  and  the  school.  School  is  com- 
monly defined  as  being  a  place  where  children 
assemble  for  instruction ;  but  in  its  relation  to 
home  it  must  be  defined  not  as  a  place,  merely, 
but  as  an  assistant,  an  active,  powerful  agent 
employed  and  supported  by  the  homes  them- 
selves for  the  very  purpose  of  rendering  the 
best  possible  aid  in  accomplishing  their  mission. 
Many  parents,  I  know,  consider  the  home  as 
distinct,  as  isolated  from  the  schooLas  it  is  from 
the  shop  or  the  factory.  Hence  we  find  them 
frequently  threatening  to  remove  their  children 
from  the  school  if  the  needed  discipline  places 
proper  restraint  upon  their  factious  spirits ;  — 
that  is,  they  threaten  to  turn  their  children  out 
of  their  own  family  relation,  to  cut  then)  off 
from  the  benefits  of  an  institution  of  their  own 
planting  and  supporting,  to  shield  them  from 
the  discipline  which,  though  bitter  to  take,  is 
the  only  medicine  that  will  effectually  subdue 
the  raging  within.  Mistaken  parent,  the  school 
is  your  best  friend,  it  is  laboring  for  the  same 
object  in  which  you  are  or  ahould  he  interested  : 
namely,  to  develop  in  your  child  a  character 
that  will  prove  a  blessing  to  itself  and  to  the 
world,  a  character  that  will  not  waste  upon  the 
scorching  sands  of  vice,  totter  upon  the  waves 
of  unholy  passions  or  be  consumed  with  fire, 
but  which  shall  stand  forever,  being  founded 
upon  the  Rock  of  Truth.  No,  no,  there  is  no 
antagonism,  there  can  be  none,  between  the 
home  and  the  school,  the  parent  and  the  teacher, 
when  their  true  relation  the  one  to  the  other  is 
correctly  understood. 

School  has  been  defined  as  being  the  agent  of 
our  homes.  What  is  an  agent,  and  what  is  the 
relation  existing  between  him  and  his  employer  r 
An  agent  is  a  substitute,  is  one  intrusted  with 


the  business  of  another.  Then  the  teacher, 
while  actively  engaged  in  his  calling,  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  parent,  and  is  doing  a  parent's 
business,  and  the  school  is  a  substitute  for  the 
home,  and  in  a  very  important  sense  is  doing 
the  business  of  the  home.  This  is  the  true  re* 
lation  existing  between  the  parties,  yet  how  few 
are  disposed  to  look  at  it  in  this  light.  What 
would  you  think  of  a  merchant  who,  instead  of 
cooperating  with,  advising  and  assisting  his 
agent,  should  be  constantly  foiling  his  efforts  or 
should  even  withold  his  aid,  his  advice,  his 
sympathy,  —  would  he  act  the  part  cf  reason, 
of  self-interest,  of  common  civility  ?  Certainly 
not,  for  he  would  not  only  ruin  his  own  pros- 
pects of  success,  but  the  reputation  of  his  agent 
also.  But,  say  you,  men  are  not  so  unreasona- 
ble as  all  this,  they  are  very  shrewd  in  the  cal- 
culation of  dollars  and  cents,  and  no  means  by 
which  their  gains  may  be  increased  will  long 
remain  untried.  And,  as  an  effectual  way  of  ac- 
complishing this  object,  the  beet  agents  will  be 
employed,  and  then  there  must  be  established 
between  them  and  their  employer  the  most  per- 
fect understanding  in  regard  to  what  is  to  be 
done  and  the  kind  of  effort  to  be  advanced  foi 
its  successful  consummation ;  —  frequent  inter- 
views will  be  held  for  consultation  in  regard  to 
business  prospects,  and  a  mutual  interest,  sym- 
pathy, confidence  and  friendship  will  be  fountf 
to  be  indispensable  requisites  to  success. 

Now,  if  all  these  things  are  necessary  to  se- 
cure a  competency  for  the  life  that  is,  ho^^*much 
the  more  needful  are  they  in  developing  that 
life  and  that  character  which  are  to  endure  for- 
ever. The  simple  question,  then,  is  this,  —  do 
the  teachers  of  our  schools,  do  the  schools  them- 
selves, receive  that  degree  of  attention,  that  sym- 
pathy, that  encouragement  from  their  patrons 
and  from  the  public,  which  their  relation,  their 
importance,  demand  ?  I  say,  do  they  receive 
proper  attention  and  encouragement  from  ihe 
PUBLIC,  for  I  believe  the  children  of  a  town,  in 
a  peculiar  sense,  heUmg  to  the  town,  and  that 
the  moral  reputation  of  the  place  and  the  secur- 
ity of  its  property  depend  very  much,  almost 
entirely,  upon  the  character  of  its  schools,  and 
its  schools  wUl  be  just  what  the  toni'n  chooses 
to  make  them. 

Do  the  parents  manifest  that  degree  of  anx- 
iety in  regard  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  cul- 
ture of  their  rhildren,  that  they  do  in  providing 
for  their  physical  comforts  and  recreations,  I 
might  also  add  physical  extravagances  and  a 
sort  of  morbida  mental  enjoyment  ?    I  need  not 
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pen  an  answer  to  this  question,  for  it  is  known 
and  read  in  the  daily  experience  of  every  think- 
ing man.  Until  the  true  relation  of  the  school 
to  the  home  is  known,  acknowledged  and  acted 
upon,  until  there  is  a  complete  oneness,  united 
effort,  mutual  understanding  and  sympathy  be- 
tween the  home  and  the  school,  the  parent  and 
the  teacher,  neither  will,  nor  can,  perfectly  fulfil 
its  mission,  and  the  world  will  haye  to  wait  yet 
many  more  years  for  the  coming  of  the  King- 
dom of  Christ.  Thdre  are  three  that  bear  record 
in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit ; 
and  these  three  are  one,  —  one  in  purpose,  one 
in  effort,  one  in  testimony :  and  there  are  three 
that  bear  record  on  the  earth,  and  these  three 
are  one,  —  one  in  purpose,  one  in  effort,  one  in 
testimony ;  and  these  three  are  the  home,  the 
school,  and  the  church. 

A.  J,  If. 


For  the  SchoolmMter. 
The  Silvery  Biver. 

BT  ANNIE  ELIZABETH. 

Thb&b  is  a  silvery  river, 
That  murmurs  wild  and  free, 

Its  deep-toned  billows  ever 
Are  sighing  towards  the  sea. 

In  vain  the  sunlight  flingeth 

Its  glories  on  their  way, 
In  vaiD  the  zephyr  singeth 

To  evening's  parting  ray ; 

Each  wavelet  bends  it  hither,  — 
Still  seeking  ocean's  breast ; 

And  who  can  tell  us  whither 
At  last  the  wave  will  rest  ? 

Life  is  the  silvery  river 
That  murmurs  on  so  free. 

And  on  its  billows,  ever 
Man  hasteth  towards  the  sea. 

All  vainly  pleasure  flingeth 
Its  brightness  o'er  his  way, 

In  vain  hope  sweetly  singeth 
To  evening's  parting  ray ; 

Each  wave  his  bark  is  bearing 

On  to  the  shoreless  sea. 
Vain  are  his  skill  and  daring, 

And  vain  each  wish  to  flee. 

Earth's  dreams  around  and  o'er  him, 
With  tones  like  music  low ;  -« . 

Eternity  before  him,  — 
Where  will  the  voyager  go  ? 

Warren,  March  27M,  1860. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Notes  Faraffraphloal. 

Y.  GovBBN  WISELY.  Not  80  much  govern 
the  child  as  lead  it  to  govern  itself. 

Self-oovebnment  is  an  important  element  of 
education.  Some  know  nothing  of  it  and  so 
care  nothing  about  it.  Some  govern, too  much, 
and  some  too  little,  and  it  ia  difficult  to  tell 
which  extreme  is  the  worse. 

Look  at  our  so-called  «  first  class  "  schools, 
the  pride  and  puff  of  our  *•  first  class"  places, 
and  see  the  little  fledglings  there  —  how  prim 
and  proper,  like  prepared  birds  wired  to  their 
perches.  In  true  military  drill  their  eyes  are  all 
turned  in  a  particidar  direction,  and  each  par- 
ticular spine  fixed  at  an  exact  angle  with  the 
horizon,  and  each  particidar  countenance  has 
its  precise  shade  of  gravity  and  each  tone  its 
duly  measured  cadence,  until  the  child  is  forced 
into  premature  youth,  and  youth  into  premature 
age;  and  the  cheek  fades  and  the  eye  grows 
dim  and  the  prodigy  of  learning  and  propriety 
stoops  and  blanches  for  the  grave.  Poor  Ella  is 
but  one  of  thousands  thus  victimized  into  pre- 
mature maturity  and  decay. 

The  teacher  is  anxious  to  appear  well  in  the 
eye  of  the  authorities,  and  the  authorities,  not 
careless  of  the  good  opinion  of  the  parents,  are 
exacting  and  complimentary  towards  the  teach- 
er ;  and  under  their  combined  influence,  the 
screws  are  tightened,  and  for  an  extra  compli- 
ment, an  extra  turn  is  given,  until  childhood 
aches  and  youth  groans  under  rigid  rules  which 
few  dare  and  under  a  pressure  which  none  can 
disregard.  Such  task- and- drill  masters  little 
consider  how  the  child  is  the  birdling  of  the 
man,  and  that  a  kind  nature  prompts  it  to  skip 
from  bough  to  bough,  and  expand  its  little  chest 
with  chirp  and  song  until  garden  and  grove  and 
field  and  forest  become  vocal  with  the  Creator's 
praise. 

The  wise  and  kind  teacher  does  not  torture 
nature  in  any  direction,  but  follows,  nurtures, 
directs  it.  Thus  recitations  are  made  brief  but 
animated,  and.  Instead  of  rigid,  constrained  at- 
titudes, care  is  taken,  by  frequent  and  orderly 
changes,  to  secure,  amid  perpetual  harmony, 
perpetual  variety. 

Some  occupy  teachers'  places  whose  teaching 
is  close  akin  to  torture.  They  mean  to  be  vast- 
ly pioper,  the  very  models  of  order,  and  because 
they  get  the  poetical  idea  that  **  order  is  heaven's 
first  law,"  in  prcctical  prose,  they  assume-that 
heaven  is  made  on  purpose  to  keep  order  in ; 
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and  so  they,  good  souls,  gravely  think  that 
««  order  "  is  the  great  end  of  **  school-keeping," 
and  so,  instruction  is  as  scarce  as  order  is  abun- 
dant. Their  children  behave  with  tl»  most 
commendable  propriety,  but  they  do  little  else 
than  behave.  A  system  of  espionage  is  practic- 
ed which  belittles  the  soul ;  and  scholars  are 
required  to  report  of  themselves,  if  .not  of  oth- 
ers, the  more  adroitly  to  learn  deception  and 
untruth. 

Order  is  not  an  end  but  a  means,  and  is  de- 
sirable only  as  it  conduces  to  the  true  end,  a 
healthful  physical,  moral »  and  intellectual  cul- 
ture. 

The  child  is  not  to  be  starched  and  pinned 
and  screwed  into  propriety  and  manhood  ;  but 
to  be  allowed  to  grow  healthfully,  vigorously, 
energetically,  until  every  muscle  of  the  body  is 
symmetrically  developed,  every  energy  of  the 
mind  harmoniously  called  out  and  every  affec- 
tion of  the  heart  attuned  to  the  key-note  of  a 
pure,  a  happy,  a  holy  life. 

Self-government  must  come  from  within,  must 
be  the  suggestion  of  a  deep-planted,  self-abid- 
ing, self-acting  principle ;  not  an  external  pres- 
sure, but  an  inward  prompting.  Rightly  tem- 
per a  spring  and  its  pressure  is  constant.  A 
watch-spring  is  always  ready  to  act.  You  may 
obstruct  its  action,  but  the  power,  the  energy, 
the  principle  of  action  is  there,  and  but  give  it 
I'tir  play,  and  it  will  take  care  of  itself.  The 
child,  the  youth,  the  man  is  a  much  more  curi- 
ous machine  than  a  watch,  and  there  must  be  a 
moral  principle,  a  spring  to  move  as  well  as  to 
control,  and  this  principle  as  constant  as  the 
soul's  being.  Plant  this  and  you  have  nothing 
to  fear  :  without  this  you  have  nothing  to  hope. 
No  props  wUl  long  hold  up  a  wall  which  lacks 
cohesion ;  no  law  long  restrains  a  man  who 
lacks  principle.  In  man's  normal  state,  the 
Creator  gives  him  a  rule  of  action  which  acts 
as  a  constant  power  and  as  a  constant  check. 
If  evil  habit  or  evil  example  clogs  this,  remove 
the  clog  but  leave  the  divine  principle  intact  and 
it  will  act  more  promptly,  more  unen  ingly  than 
temper  in  steel. 

VI.  A  PRINCIPLE  taught,  given,  implanted, 
must  be  left,  in  an  important  sense,  to  the  care 
of  itself.  It  may  be  one  and  yet  its  mode  of 
expression  various.  As  in  matters  of  diet,  so 
in  matters  educational.  Variety  is  an  impor- 
tant condition  of  health ;  and  when  the  child 
craves  it,  think  kindly  of  the  child,  and  encour- 
age it,  in  obedience  to  a  deep  and  abiding  law. 
Let  the  chest  be  erect  but  not  constrained,  con- 


fined, and  let  the  arms  be  under  control  but 
not  pinioned,  and  vital  force  will  seek  variety 
of  expression,  and  find  health  in  variety  ;  and 
so  in  the  moral  and  mental  man,  given  a  sound 
principle,  it  will  find  a  various  expression  :  and 
so  be  gratified  rather  than  pained  when  you  find, 
with  a  pure  motive,  not  a  prim,  cast-iron  pro- 
priety, but  the  various  expression  of  a  frank, 
earnest,  joyous  soul. 

Humanity,  not  the  less  than  physiology,  has 
something  to  do  with  this.  A  close-observing, 
warm-hearted  physician  has  seen  with  the  most 
painful  interest,  in  one  of  our  "model"  pri- 
mary schools,  the  methodical  training  for  cur- 
vature of  the  spine  and  almost  every  distortion 
of  body  and  soul,  as  the  cruel,  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  undue  restraint.  The  kind,  good 
teacher  prided  herself  upon  her  discipline  and 
the  forwardness  of  her  pupils,  and  the  faithful 
trustees  and  the  vigilant  comruittee  compliment- 
ed the  teacher  on  her  success,  and  the  good  fa- 
thers and  mothers  were  proud  to  be  invited  to 
see  how  perfect  the  order  and  how  wonderful 
the  progress,  and  the  dear  little  creatures  were 
made  to  believe  that  there  were  never  so  proper 
children  before  in  the  wide,  wide  world ;  and 
the  result  of  some  nine  years  faithful  experi- 
ment under  that  admirable  system  may  be  told 
in  a  single  word —  disease. 

No  child  should  be  constrained  to  one  atti- 
tude, however  proper,  for  five  consecutive  min- 
utes; but  should  be  allowed,  yea,  encouraged, 
led  into  perpetual  variety,  and  this  too,  in  en- 
tire harmony  with  law  and  order. 

For  this,  recitations  should  be  short  and  ani- 
mated, and  rests  and  recesses  frequent,  and  the 
whole  discipline  and  drill  of  the  school,  phy- 
sical, moral  and  intellectual,  shouM  conduce  to 
a  cheerful,  healthful,  vigorous  activity. 

VII.  Encourage  Ilr.ciirATioN.  Some  will 
say,  let  it  alone  and  it  will  take  of  itself.  So  it 
will,  under  proper  conditions,  just  as  education 
will,  and  vegetation  ;  but  we  are  addressing 
those  who  arc  interested  in  the  great  work  of 
cuLTURi:,  and  who  seek  to  know  its  be->t  modes, 
and  the  most  reliable  elements  of  success. 

Recreation  has  its  place,  as  well  as  study  and 
recitation,  nor  can  it  safely  be  neglected.  Tlie 
most  vigdrous  bow  needs  unbending,  and  the 
most  muscular  arm  and  the  most  active  brain 
relaxation ;  and  thus  strength  is  gained  by  its 
very  expenditure. 

If  teachers  would  sympathize  more  tliorough- 
ly  with  the  sports  of  tiitir  pupils,  they  would 
lose  nothing  m  respect  and  gain  much  in  power. 
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If  the  teacher  would  show  as  hearty  interest 
in  cha»te  and  healthful  recreation,  as  in  prompt 
and  accurate  recitation,  the  recitation  would 
not  lose  and  the  learner  would  gain  —  gain 
health,  gain  cheerfulness,  gain  confidence,  gain 
power. 

When  the  pupil  sees,  as  by  instinct,  the  teach- 
er grudging  recreation  and  doling  it  out  inmost 
rare  and  stingy  morsels,  there  is  a  strong  temp- 
tation to  covet,  if  not  steal,  what  had  much  bet- 
ter be  given  than  withheld. 

No  matter  what  his  learning,  he  is  not  com- 
petent to  teach  who  cannot  enter  as  heartily 
into  the  sports  as  into  the  studies  of  his  pupils. 

With  all  due  respect  for  others,  the  best  teach- 
er in  the  world's  University  is  an  Angell.  He 
wears,  not  a  simper,  but  a  smile,  and  that  smile 
the  perpetual  radiation  of  a  warm,  a  loving,  a 
generous  heart. 

It  is  something  to  feel;  to  know  that  we  have 
the  sympathy,  the  hearty  good  will  of  another 
in  any  enterprise ;  and  this  is  as  valuable  to  a 
child  in  his  sports  as  in  his  studies;  for  then 
recreation  comes  in,  not  as  a  rival,  an  antagon- 
ist, but  as  an  adjunct,  a  friend,  a  help  to  study. 

Study  should  in  no  case  be  made  a  drudgery, 
a  task,  but  an  intellectual  treat,  an  effort,  heart- 
ily, healthfully  put  forth  in  the  exercise  of  mem- 
ory, invention,  corapaiison,  judgment,  taste. 

It  may,  should  be  prompt,  cheerful  and  di- 
rect, and  will  be  gratifying,  satisfactory  and 
profitable  to  the  student  just  in  proportion  to 
the  SELv-EFFORT  he  puts  forth,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  will  he  feel  himsell  growing  in  knowl- 
edge and  in  power. 

Other  things  being  equal,  he  is  the  best  teach- 
er who  secures  the  most  voluntary,  healthful, 
energetic  effort  on  part  of  the  pupil,  and  thus 
makes  his  recitations  recreations  —  not  occa- 
sions of  frivolous  amusement,  but  intellect- 
ual treats,  the  manly  pastimes  of  thought,  in 
which  the  mind  gains  conscious  strength  by 
exercise,  and  not  only  itself  receives  durable! 
impressions,  but  acquires  the  power  to  makp 
them  —  the  bell  strokes  whose  sweet  vibrations 
shall  last  forever. 

VIII.  Ventilate.  The  rear  has  its  season 
of  bud  and  flower  and  grateful  perfume,  and  so 
has  life.  In  childhood  the  bud  begins  to  ex- 
pand, the  flower  to  put  forth,  and  all  that  is 
graceful  and  lovely  we  see  clustering  in  bloom- 
ing, bounding  youth. 

The  key  word  to  the  beauties  and  graces  of 
spring  is  ventilaticyn,  and  this  implies  not  air 
only,  but  motion,  life. 


The  sun  alone  could  but  warm,  heat,  bum, 
and  thus  cause  disintegration,  putrefaction  and 
decay  ;  but  in.  the  balmy  breath  and  the  velvet 
tread  ii  Spring  we  find  elements  of  beauty  nnd 
harmony  and  health  which  invito  us  forth  and 
make  us  linger  on  lawn,  in  Talley  and  grove, 
with  a  grateful,  an  absorbing  sense  of  the  Beau- 
tiful ;  but  withdraw  the  circling  air  and  all  na- 
ture chokes.  The  note  of  the  bird  ceases,  tho 
mountain  rill  is  still,  the  waves  are  dead  and 
the  tides  are  in  their  grave. 

The  bodv  needs  ventilation  as  well  as  the 

w 

earth,  and  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  —  the 
gentle,  graceful,  healthful,  happy  commingling 
of  those  elements  on  which  depend  the  spark- 
ling of  the  waters,  the  beauty  of  the  flower, 
and  the  scintillations  and  energy  of  thought. 

But  there  is  a  very  prosy  side  to  this  Ycry 
poetical  subject.  The  mignonette  has  its  per- 
fume and  the  school-room  its.  Go  from  the 
fields  into  the  school-room  —  into  almost  any 
one  of  thom  in  the  wide  realm  where  the  beauty 
and  democracy  of  the  next  fifteen  and  forty 
years  are  gathered,  and  j'our  first  foeliug  is  that 
of  suffocation.  Breathing  is  diflicult.  You 
gasp  for  breath  amid  thick  clustering  thoughts 
of  unwashed  feet,  uncombed  hair,  unbrushcd 
teeth  and  breaths  such  as  would  shake  the  firm- 
ness of  the  most  determined  dentist,  and  you 
feel  a  strong  instinct  to  poke  your  elbow  through 
the  window  pane,  or  let  day-light  shine  through 
the  door  panel. 

Aside  from  the  poetry  of  the  thing,  one  born 
blind  could  identify  half  the  school-rooms  in 
the  land  by  their  smell.  (Of  course  this  is 
private  and  confidential,  and  is  told  you  on 
condition  that  you  tell  no  one  else.) 

It  would  bo  unfair  to  hold  the  teacher  re- 
sponsible for  all  tho  soap  and  water  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, but,  under  the  worst  circumstances, 
can  usually  be  commanded  a  plentiful  supply  of 
oxvffen.  In  our  best  constructed  school  houses 
great  care  is  taken  to  secure  a  constant  supply 
of  properly  warmed,  pure  air ;  and  in  tho  worst, 
this  may,  with  proper  precautions,  be  had.  Let 
doors  and  windows  be  thrown  wide  open,  morn- 
ing, recess,  noon  and  night,  until  the  air  is  thor- 
oughly cliargcd  ;  and  then  the  flooi:  should  be, 
not  only  thoroughly  swept,  but  thoroughly 
washed  with  good  soap  and  soft  water,  and  the 
walls  with  lime  properly  prepared,  at  least  twice 
a  year. 

Cleanliness  of  room  helps  to  cleanliness  of 
brain  and  of  soul.  Of  all  jjlaces  in  city  or 
countrv,  tho  school-room  should  be  the  neatest 
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and  most  attractive.  As  the  influence  exerled 
there  is  second  to  none  in  importance  and  in  du- 
ration, so  should  it  be  correspondingly  health- 
ful ^d  happy.  Cleanliness  is  one  step  hi  this 
direction,  nor  can  it  be  had  without  frequent 
and  thorough  ventilation. 

Light  burns  dim  without  oxygen,  and  so  does 
life.  Disease  whose  name  is  Legion,  may  be 
traced  to  bad  air.  Make  the  whole  influence 
of  the  school-room,  in  its  air,  its  floor,  its  walls ; 
in  its  instruction,  recreations  and  power  over 
body,  mind,  and  soul,  conduce  to  health  and 
you  will  not  have  lived  in  vain.  Cherish  the 
warmth  and  beauty  and  fragrance  of  spring  for 
the  foliage  of  summer  and  for  the  clusters  of 
autumn* 

K. 


For  the  Sohoolmaster. 
Life. 


Life,  nrhat  is  life  ?  is  it  to  eat  ? 
To  buy  and^sell,  to  drink  and  sleep  ? 
The  mill  of  habit  e*er  to  pace, 
Or  lanes  of  wealth  alone  to  trace  ? 
Mere  lapse  of  years,  or  fashion's  stress 
To  change  the  style  of  making  dress  ? 
Is  it,  I  ask,  to  see,  to  breathe, 
For  joy  to  smile,  distress  to  grieye  ? 
This  is  not  life  ;  knowledge,  beauty. 
Faith,  love  and  truth,  goodness,  duty,— 
These,  these  alone,  do  life  impart. 
And  light  in  man  a  vital  spark  ! 
The  merry  laugh,  that  vibrates  through. 
And  warms  the  heart  with  life  anew,  — 
The  tears  that  flow  so  fast  and  thin 
To  moisten  wastes  that  dry  within,  — 
The  music,  which,  in  lively  strain. 
Brings  childhood  back  to  live  again,  — 
The  doubt  that  makes  us  meditate,  — 
The  prayer  that  breathes  of  future  state, — 
The  death  that  moves  on  air  so  free 
And  startles  us  with  mystery,  — 
Hardships,  which  we  cannot  smuggle. 
But  roust  meet  in  manly  struggle,  — 
Anxietios,  all  wise  and  just. 
That  weaken  not  but  end  in  trust,  — 
These  are  the  ways,  the  royal  road. 
That  lead  us  on  to  God's  abode  ! 
Then  live,  oh  live  !  and  make  your  life 
A  triumph  o'er  all  worldly  strife  ! 
Live,  live  !  make  life  a  holy  leaven 
To  bear  you  up  —  to  God,  to  Heaven. 

A.  J.  M. 


Do  we  chide  our  children  because  we  believe 
their  faults  are  dangerous,  or  because  they  arc 
merely  troublesome  t  Do  we  reprove  them  from  a 
tense  of  Justice  or  from  pcusion  f 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
The  Teaoher's  Self-Oulture. 

"  We  learn  by  teaching."  This  truth  is  no 
mere  accident  of  the  teacher's  work,  though  it 
is  too  often  treated  as  such,  and  is  spoken  of  as 
a  very  pleasant,  but  not  a  very  practical  fact. 
But  it  is  the  best  reason  to  justify  continuance 
in  the  profession.  The  growth  of  the  teacher  is 
to  himself  paramount.  Whatever  appearance 
of  selfishness  this  assertion  may  bear  on  its  face, 
the  last  analysis  will  doubtless  establish  its  the- 
oretical truth,  and  hence  its  practical  right.  The 
individuality  of  the  teacher  is  as  sacred  as  that 
of  the  poet.  He  exists  for  ends  quite  his  own. 
This  is  indeed  only  saying  that  he  is  a  man, 
possessed  of  the  common  birthright  of  the 
brotherhood.  Shall  he  always  shed  influences, 
and  never  receive  one  i  Let  him  not  only  be  as 
the  cloud,  to  pour  forth  the  rain,  but  also  as  the 
rose,  which  receives  the  drops  into  beautiful 
places  and  preserves  them  as  pearls.  • 

Teaching,  however,  is  our  profession,  where« 
by  we  earn  our  livelihood,  —  to  which  we  de- 
vote nerve  and  brain,  and,  perhaps,  sacrifice  the 
evenness  of  our  temper.  It  is  our  business,  — 
one  of  the  hardest,  engrossing,  wearying  toil, 
relieved  by  not  a  tithe  of  the  leisure  hours 
which  we  are  so  frequently  envied.  Hard  doc- 
trine, then,  must  that  be  which  makes  our  very 
profession  secondary  to  one  of  its  results. 

So  it  will  inevitably  seem  to  some,  who  re- 
gard self-culture  as  a  cruel  self-imposed  task. 
To  others  the  consciousness  of  acquired  virtue 
is  precious  above  all  things  else,  for  it  sanctifies 
the  school- room,  reveals  the  secret  of  trials, 
and  exalts  the  worth  of  the  most  trivial  rela- 
tions. 

But  what  is  the  nature  of  this  valuable  acqui- 
sition ?  What  is  it  that  we  learn  by  teaching  t 
Certainly,  not  merely  the  science,  the  art,  the 
letters  that  we  teach,  or  the  best  method  of  ex- 
plaining them  to  young  minds.  These  are  the 
husks  and  stiibble  of  our  harvest.  No  amount 
of  information,  or  of  tact  for  communicating  it, 
can  constitute  real  mental  wealth.  Men  of 
broad  experience  have  frequently  ridiculed  the 
pedagogue  for  a  certain  stiffness  and  pedantry 
of  manner.  He  would  always  be  drilling,  and 
insisting  on  his  hard  facts.  He  had  a  severe 
dignity  to  guard  in  every  word  and  gesture,  and 
hence  his  whole  mien  was  repulsive.  What  he 
really  did  possess  of  good,  however,  must  re- 
ceive its  due  acknowledgment.  He  kept  an 
orderly  school,  and  trained  his  pupils  right 
thoroughly  in  the  rudiments. 
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AU  things  to  be  learned  by  the  teacher  muBt 
yield  in  importance  to  character.  This  holds 
the  mastery  among  men,  and  exerts  the  most 
powerfai  influences.  It  is,  of  itself,  manhood, 
integrity,  virtue.  It  will  hide  a  multitude  of 
faults,  but  if  it  be  wanting,  no  accomplishments 
can  make  good  the  deficiency. 

The  elements  of  character,  then,  should  be 
the  teacher's  constant  lesson,  and  this,  prima- 
rily, for  his  own  sake,  notwithstanding  the  hot 
speeches  at  the  institutes  insisting  on  utter  self- 
devotion.  The  development  of  character  is  our 
life-work.  This  is  the  culture  of  the  soul  and 
will  not  be  defined  in  detail.  The  broad  names 
of  wisdom,  knowledge,  humanity,  body  forth 
only  in  part  this  inner  force.  It  radiates  from 
the  persons  of  the  best  men  and  women,  — the 
only  just  indicator  of  real  worth.  It  is  personal 
truth,  fidelity  to  one's  self.  And  as  universal 
truth  is  the  object  of  all  our  seeking,  so  must 
we  begin  here,  at  home,  and  recognize  an  au- 
thoritative Ihw  of  heaven  in  our  own  soul. 

Without  lingering  in  the  penetralia  of  our 
subject,  where  we  must  deal  with  the  very  se- 
crets of  religion,  let  us  inquire  what  objective 
reasons  should  prompt  the  schoolmaster  to 
strive  for  the  culture  of  his  own  character. 

It  is  a  sign  of  great  good,  which  has  appear- 
ed of  late  in  the  literature  of  our  profession, 
that  personal  influence  is  receiving  a  highier 
prominence.  We  must  show  to  our  pupils, 
even  to  the  youngest,  some  credentials  of  office 
which  will  insure  their  trust  and  obedience. 
We  would  not  drive  them  with  goad- sticks,  or 
entice  them  with  unworthy  rewards.  We 
would  be  sought  by  them,  and  secure  their  con- 
fidence. Children,  in  their  unconscious  ways, 
are  the  best  judges  of  character.  If  the  teacher 
can  read  them  aright,  he  may  measure  himself 
in  this  mirror  with  perfect  accuracy.  No  rude, 
rebellious  boy,  but  will  bow  to  a  genuine  manly 
character,  and,  without  cowering  before  it,  sur- 
render himself  to  its  guidance.  He  is  capti- 
vated by  an  influence  so  magical  in  its  working, 
that  he  is  not  aware  that  his  will  has  been  cross- 
ed. Yet  an  influence  has  been  infused  into  him 
which  will  affect  his  entire  life.  Here  resides 
the  charm  of  the  power  of  character.  It  works 
with  perfect  ease.  Where  it  exists,  it  cannot 
help  working ;  and  yet  its  possessor  shall  sufler 
no  fatigue.  **  The  Lacedemonians,"  says  Plu- 
tarch, **  inspired  men,  not  with  a  mere  willing- 
ness, but  with  an  absolute  desire  to  be  their 
subjects."  The  dispute  between  the  system  of 
the  rod  and  the  system  of  moral  suasion  must 


cease  when  the  might  of  personal  influence  is 
acknowledged.  Words  and  blows  harden  and 
destroy  at  last;  but  the  silent  utterance  of  the 
man,  in  his  whole  port  and  bearing,  will  always 
be  heard  with  such  reverence  as  they  deserve. 

Among  the  elements  of  a  developed  charac- 
ter, which  it  especially  behooves  the  teacher  to 
cultivate,  one  would  naturally  specify  at  the 
outset,  moderation^  both  because  of  its  beauty 
and  of  the  great  danger  to  which  we  are,  in  our 
work,  exposed  of  running  into  the  opposite 
vice.  «  The  least  appearance,"  says  Iluskin, 
<*  of  violence  or  extravagance,  of  the  want  of 
moderation  and  restraint,  is,  I  think,  destruc- 
tive of  all  beauty  whatsoever  in  everything, 
color,  form,  motion,  language  or  thought,  giv- 
ing rise  to  that  which  in  color  we  call  glaring, 
in  form  inelegant,  in  motion  ungraceful,  in  lan- 
guage coarse,  in  thought  undisciplined,  in  all 
unchastened."  How  many  of  us  can  stand  the 
test  of  the  application  of  this  principle,  and 
not  be  found  wanting  ?  We  encounter  dullness 
of  the  most  obtuse  nature.  All  ordinary  lan- 
guage, and  all  the  extraordinary  earnestness  of 
which  we  can  make  a  show,  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce an  impression.  Then  the  battering-ram 
of  exaggeration  is  brought  to  bear  until  a  breach 
is  opened.  But,  alas,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  t'&e  education  that  can  be  filed  through 
that  opening,  will  compensate  for  the  damage 
that  has  been  done.  The  temptations  to  this 
fault  come  with  every  hour  of  school-keeping. 
Extravagant  words  form  the  language  of  impa- 
tience. The  school  threatens  to  fall  asleep  un- 
less we  talk  long  and  loud  and  utter  startling 
ideas.  What  a  field  for  self-culture  is  here  op- 
ened !  To  check  the  harsh,  unnatural  and  sa- 
tirical words  we  were  just  going  to  use  in  order 
to  roube  an  idle  boy,  —  this  repeated  many  times, 
though  with  many  failures,  will  at  last  bring 
us  to  the  mastery  over  ourselves,  and  then  it 
may  be,  we  have  subdued  the  most  refractory 
spirit  in  the  school-room.  Truly,  teachers 
should  prize  their  calling  for  this  great  advan- 
tage, —  that  it  places  them  in  a  thousand  straits, 
of  anger  and  impatience,  where  they  can  dili- 
gently labor  for  the  noblest  of  victories,  the 
conquest  of  self.  But  it  is  very  surprising  that 
some  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  teachers  do 
not  only  make  great  use  of  exaggeration,  but 
even  knowingly  recommend  it  as  a  proper  in- 
strument of  government.  It  is,  however,  so 
unhandsome  a  practice,  so  nearly  allied  to  gross- 
ness  and  unoulture,  that  we  must  suspect  its 
propriety,  and  rather  find  models  in  the  smaller 
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class  of  those  whose  moderation  is  known  in  all 
things.  Thon  suppose  a  pupil  should  bo  secret- 
ly lau«(hinj5  at  the  faice  wo  are  enacting.  Said 
a  school -girl :  —  *«  How  nice  it  would  be  if  wc 
only  had  a  teacher  who  would  never  say  more 
than  she  meant,  so  that  we  could  always  respect 
her  word.*' 

In  naming  moderation,  we  scorn  to  have  indi- 
cated the  way  to  the  highest  refinement ;  for 
self-control  is  the  key  which  unlocks  to  the 
soul  the  golden  possibilities  of  spiritual  culture, 
AVhere  this,  in  its  various  aspects,  is  loved, 
purity  and  strength  will  abide.  But  one  more 
element  of  character,  to  which  we,  as  teachers, 
may  well  pay  special  heed,  may  be  properly  ex- 
pressed by  the  simple  name  of  honesty.  Said 
an  observant  person,  concerning  a  teacher  :  — 
«« lie  looks  as  if,  after  talking  to  his  pupils,  he 
would  turn  and  laugh  at  himself."  We  hate, 
very  properly,  all  manner  of  espionage  and 
watching  ;  and,  for  the  effect  we  may  produce, 
make  much  account  to  the  school  of  our  hatred. 
But  of  what  avail  to  tell  our  pupils  how  frank 
wc  are,  if  a  few  of  the  cunning  ones  are  well 
aware  of  the  uneasy  sidtlong  glances  we  cast 
toward  their  corner?  Better  that  the  school 
should  wonder  at  our  simplicity  and  take  much 
advantage  of  it,  than  learn  the  tricks  of  roguery 
and  legerdemain  in  their  dealings  with  their 
teacher.  This  is  everything,  —  that  we  teach 
openness  by  being  open,  letting  all  verbal  praise 
of  the  same  serve  to  illustrate  our  meaning 
when  wc  would  explain  the  word  cant.  So,  too, 
with  enthushisnif  so  vaunted  in  speech  and  print 
as  the  grand  outfit  for  tho  teacher.  A  few,  most 
certainly,  abiding  by  the  maxim,  that  enthusi- 
astic words  beget  wordy  enthusiasm,  will  be 
content  to  be  known  as  heretics  in  the  profes- 
sion, choo«'ing  rather  to  strive  to  be  enthusiastic, 
than  to  peril  their  efforts  in  much  speaking. 
Suppose,  however,  we  should  succeed  in  de- 
ceiving our  pupils,  and  should,  in  consequence, 
keep  our  bcliool  in  unwonted  good  order  and 
discipline.  Suppose  not  one  of  the  pupils  see 
beyond  our  words.  AVhat  then  is  to  become  oi" 
the  deceiver?  Does  not  heaven  weave  its  laws 
about  tho  teacher  as  about  other  men  ?  We 
have  been  tar.ght  by  the  divincst  prophets  that 
not  an  netion  or  a  tlioui;ht  is  free  from  the  laws 
of  rii^ht  and  wrong.  These  thin:^s  may  well  be 
pondered.  The  prime  requisite  for  a  good  teach- 
er, as  every  consideration  will  at  last  indubita- 
bly Miow,  is  that  he  be  fi  g-iod  man. 

Somewhat  of  stateliness  may  mirgle  with  our 
frankness  and  reserve,  but  the  ieabt  appearance 


of  whining,  or  complaining  of  the  greatness  of 
our  responsibility,  must  vitiate  our  influenoe. 
Let  a  calm  self  reliance  pervade  the  deportment 
of  the  teacher,  and  the  year's  percentage  of  cor- 
rect recitations  will  be  regarded  as  an  extrane- 
ous affair. 

The  theme  of  self- culture  launches  us  into 
an  ocean  which  will  not  be  bounded  or  fathom- 
ed. That  we,  however,  enlarge  thehoiizon  of 
our  vision,  so  far  as  we  can  by  utmost  striving, 
is  our  plainest  duty.  The  real  cause  of  educa- 
tion is,  at  best,  but  dimly  perceptible  amid  the 
chaos  of  educational  instruments  and  appli- 
ances with  which  we  must  more  or  less  concern 
ourselves.  Much  discussion  must  needs  take 
place  before  the  best  mechanism  shall  be  finally 
adjusted  and  set  in  operation.  Meanwhile  we 
can  do  the  work  that  lies  before  us,  well  pleased 
to  find  examples  of  worthy  teaching  in  the  lives 
of  all  sincere  men.  Moderation,  honesty,  self- 
trust,  —  these  seem  the  cardinal  virtues  in  the 
teacher.  Their  power  to  attract,  when  seen, 
is  ground  for  our  hope.  Yet  the  complairic  will 
be  that  these  qualifications  are  very  rare,  and 
very  hard  to  attain.  Yes,  just  as  rare  and  just 
as  hard  as  self-control^  without  which  thej  can- 
not be  acquired,  and  tr/M  which  they  cannot 
fail  to  come.  And  of  this  last  and  highest  pre- 
rogative of  a  developed  character,  let  us  re- 
member, for  cur  incitement  and  our  consola- 
tion, that  «'  God  is  the  fountain  of  it,  but  that 
he  reaches  it  to  us  bv  our  own  hands." 

T. 


YoT  the  SchooltnaBlcr, 
The  True  Creed. 

Pilgrims  at  the  well  of  life, 

Lo  !  we  corae  by  doubt  ojjpressed, 

On  our  brows  the  fever  strife, 
In  our  hearts  a  vague  unrctt. 

Let  tho  waters  overflow. 

Weary  heart  aiul  arhlng  sense. 

So  perchance  our  souls  may  know 
More  of  Chriotiuu  confidence. 

Oh  !  for  light,  and  oh  !  for  grace. 
Like  the  living  light  that  broke 

From  tho  mountain's  sacred  place 
When  the  Lord  with  Moses  spoke. 

Now  tho  church's  iron  hand 

Shapes  the  substance  of  our  hope. 

And  wo  view  the  promised  land 
Tlirough  a  creed's  kalciuoscopo. 

Lord,  how  long  for  human  pride 
Shall  thy  truth  be  sacrificed  ; 
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And  a  Doctrine's  shadow  hide 
All  the  living  face  of  Christ. 

Yearning  human  love  disowns 
Reverence  for  a  faith  so  dead. 

From  their  empty  altar  stones 
Lo  !  the  children  cry  for  bread. 

Vivit  Deua  !  through  the  strife 
Of  the  old  creeds  and  the  new, 

Glimpses  of  a  truer  life 
And  a  deeper  faith  shine  through. 

Sometimes  on  our  darknf  ss  fall 
Glimpses  of  that  central  thought 

Which  the  earnest  hearted  Paul 
Or  the  mystic  Plato  taught. 

That  in  spite  of  sect  or  creed 
%God*8  sweet  mercy  reigns  above, 
And  the  only  faith  we  need 
Is  the  doctrine,  **  God  is  Love." 

So  along  life's  dusty  road 

Through  our  shadow  land  we  creep 
Till  to  His  divine  abode 

God  receives  His  wandering  sheep. 

Then  the  shadow,  backward  cast, 
Shall  reveal  the  perfect  good, 

And  the  soul  may  grasp  at  last 
All  it  blindly  understootl. 

As  the  great  earth  eastward  heares, 

On  its  axis  daily  spun, 
Yet  approaches  by  de^ees 

Kearer  to  its  central  sun, 

So  through  rounds  of  weary  years 
Must  our  upward  progress  be. 

Till  our  doubting  and  our  fears 
Melt  in  Love's  Infinity. 


X.  0.  p. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Moral  Trainlnff. 


MocH  has  been  written  upon  the  necessity  of 
moral  culture  in  the  training  of  the  young.  The 
stibject  has  often  been  urged  upon  the  attention 
of  the  teachers.  It  is  well  that  it  should  fre- 
quently be  the  theme  of  his  meditation,  for  all 
need  the  presence  of  high  motives  to  incite  to 
action ;  and  the  preparation  he  requires  of  him- 
self, the  talents  and  energy  which  he  brings  to 
this  work  will  all  be  graduated  by  the  estimate 
which  he  puts  upon  its  importance  and  the  re- 
sponsibility that  he  feels  pressing  upon  himself. 

Many  teachers,  and  perhaps  most,  are  suffi- 
ciently awake  to  the  importance  of  this  train- 
ing, but  ask  how  &r  am  I  responsible  for  the 
moral  training  of  my  pupils  ?  It  Is  often  said 
that  the  teacher  of  the  common  school 'has  to 
do  only  with  the  intellectual  training  of  his  pu- 


pils. Notwithstanding  this  assertion,  we  say 
that  the  development  and  guidance  of  the  heart, 
no  less  than  the  culture  of  the  understanding, 
should  be  a  direct  object  with  every  teacher. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  pupil  can  pass  through 
the  exercises  of  a  single  half  day  in  the  school- 
room and  his  moral  character  be  in  nowise  af- 
fected by  them  ?  We  answer,  then,  that  every 
teacher  is  responsible  for  the  kind  of  moral 
training  which  he  gives  the  pupil  while  under 
his  influence,  not  to  the  parent  but  to  his  Maker. 
The  danger  is  that  we  shall  forget  that  every 
pupil  is  a  living  soul;  that  we  shall  come  to  feci 
that  that  little  fellow  in  the  corner  scat,  who 
comes  to  school  in  the  morning,  il  may  be,  with 
unwashed  face,  and  tattered  g«irments,  the  child 
of  poverty  and  neglect,  is  «•  nothing  but  an  Irish 
boy,"  and  may  be  neglected  by  us ;  or  that  we 
shall  regard  that  little  rogue  in  the  other  corner 
with  bright  black  eyes  twinkling  mischief  from 
beneath  his  long  matted  locks,  whose  parents 
do  not  care  for  hinit  who  played  truant  yester- 
day, for  the  fourth  time  within  a  fortnight,  to 
go  a  fishing,  being  more  fond  of  the  sea  it&elf 
than  of  any  description  of  it  which  he  finds  in 
hi|  geographical  text-book,  as  our  **  torment " 
of  whom  we  would  gladly  be  rid.  But  do  not 
these  neglected  ones  the  most  need  all  the  moral 
culture  which  we  can  give  them  ? 

But  how  shall  this  moral  training  be  accom- 
plished ?  Every  growth  of  nature  depends 
mainly  upon  the  vital  principle  asserting  itself 
within.  If,  then,  we  can  reach  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  the  pupil  and  bring  it  under  the 
guidance  of  truth,  we  shall  secure  the  end 
sought.  "When  mankind  were  to  be  taught  the 
way  of  life  and  obedience  to  the  truth  more 
perfectly,  the  Great  Teacher  came  to  earth  and 
went  about  doing ^ood,  exhibiting  a  perfect  ex- 
ample for  human  nature.  So  the  teacher  must 
live  the  truth.  If  he  has  the  spirit  of  his  Divine 
Master,  and  exemplifies  the  truth  in  his  daily 
life,  his  heart  warm  toward  his^upils,  he  wiU 
touch  their  hearts,  for  there  is  a  power  in  living 
to  the  truth  that  will  draw  the  children  to  him 
as  iron  filings  are  drawn  to  the  magnet  because 
they  cannot  help  coming.  Their  coming  will  be 
only  a  question  of  time ;  like  the  buds  on  dif- 
ferent trees  in  spring-time,  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  time  of  their  opening,  but  they  all 
open  under  the  warmth  and  light  of  the  sun. 
This  moral  culture  is  mainly  secured  by  indi- 
rect influences,  sometimes  by  direct  appeals,  on 
proper  occasions,  and  these  are  always  occur- 
ring without  being  sought* 
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The  habit  of  unhesitating  obedience  to  law- 
ful authority,  which  it  should  be  the  teacher's 
first  care  to  form  in  every  pupil  whateyer  pains 
it  may  cost,  is  an  inyaluable  part  of  moral  train- 
ing. 

Have  you  a  boy  who  comes  to  school  ragged, 
or  dirty,  it  is  a  part  of  moral  culture  to  induce 
him  to  get  his  clothes  repaired,  his  skin  clean, 
and  if  you  can  get  a  linen  collar  upon  his  neck, 
it  may  be  the  first  awakening  of  self-respect, 
and  be  the  beginning  of  a  higher  life  to  him. 

The  formation  of  a  good  character  is  the  best 
preparation  for  the  duties  of  life,  and  all  the  in- 
fluences of  the  school  ought  to  contribute*  as 
much  as  possible  to  this  end. 


B. 


For  the  Behoohnatter. 
The  Hand. 


Fostered  within  New  England's  heart  ? 

Where  books  that  crowd  kind  wisdom's  store 

O'er  which  the  student  loves  to  pour  ? 

AU  in  oblivion's  gloomy  route, 

Without  a  hand  to  write  them  out. 

Abstraction,  true,  in  feeble  strain, 

Might  bear  along  a  sickly  train, 

But  mind  would  faint  and  weaken  still 

Without  the  hand  to  do  its  will. 

Then  let  them  both  in  active  state 

The  field  of  labor  cultivate, 

And  it  will  yield  a  double  gain 

Which  mind  and  hand  together  claim. 
•  •  «  •  • 

A.  J.  X. 


From  the  Greenfield  (Mast.)  Qaiette  and  Courier. 
■^  Hish  Sohoola. 


«  But  now  hath  Qod  set  the  members  every 
one  of  them  in  the  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him." 

*<  And  the  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I 
have  no  need  of  thee ;  nor  again  the  hand  to 
the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you." 

**  There  should  be  no  schism  in  the  body,  btit 
the  members  should  have  the  same  care  one  for 
another." 

«  •  •  •  « 

The  arm  and  hand,  just  strike  them  off. 
And  man  is  less  than  merest  dwarf. 
Destroy  the  joint  midway  the  arm, 
And  what  think  you  would  be  the  harm  ? 
Poor  helpless  man  would  then,  indeed. 
Unable  be  himself  to  feed. 
Suppose  it  was  the  arm's  sad  fate 
In  hoof  or  claw  to  terminate, — 
Where  the  fields  our  eyes  have  scanned, 
Made  beautiful  by  toil  of  hand  } 
A  wilderness,  where  beasts  of  prey 
Would  howl  and  prowl  the  livelong  day. 
Where  the  fact'ry  that  now  doth  whirl 
Its  busy  wheels  in  matchless  twirl  ? 
And  where  the  cars  that  soon,  at  least, 
Will  neighbors  make  of  west  and  east. 
That  like  the  wind  will  speed  their  way 
From  Plymouth  to  Francisco's  Bay  1 
Where  the  lightning  that  man  hath  taught 
As  messenger  of  richest  thought  ? 
And  where  the  ships  that  smoothly  glide 
Like  living  things  through  foaming  tide  ? 
See,  as  a  bird  in  graceful  flight. 
So  skim  our  sails  o'er  waters  bright 
Where  the  cities  whose  lively  hum 
As  life-streams  flow  in  ceaseless  run, 
Bearing  along,  in  noble  pride, 
Progress  upon  its  busy  tide  ? 
And  where  science,  learning  and  art, 


Thebb  is  often  much  in  a  mere  name.  An 
opprobious  epithet  has  often  worked  more  mis- 
chief  than  volumes  of  venomous  logic.  Com- 
mon schools  recommend  themselves  to  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  community  by  their  democratic 
title.  There  is  something  aristocratic  in  the 
word  «*high"  that  wakes  the  jealousy  of  those 
who  are  not  aware  of  the  true  relations  exist- 
ing between  schools  of  different  grader.  The 
term  high  is  proper  as  designating  the  last 
grade,  but  not  as  denoting  the  most  useful  and 
important  of  our  schools. 

We  believe  that  the  primary  school  is  not 
only  first  in  order,  but  highest  in  rank.    In  the 
East,  we  are  told,  buildings  are  sometimes  so 
constructed  that  the  whole  fabric  rests  upon 
two  pillars.    The  two  pillars  of  character,  the 
intellect  and  the  affections,  are  fashioned  by  the 
mother  and  the  primary  school  teacher.    As  no 
ingenuity  nor  artistic  skill  can  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  supporting  shafts,  so  no  subse- 
quent training  can  completely  repair  the  inju- 
ries of  a  wrong  early  education.    We  always 
admire  the  earnest  and  faithful  teacher  of  the 
primary  school.    She  stands  at  the  very  foun- 
tains of  individual  and  national  life.    She  gives 
direction  to  those  social  forces  that  determine 
the  character  of  communities,  states  and  em- 
pires.   Like  the  unseen  powers  of  nature  she 
accomplishes  her  work,  and  is  too  often  known 
and  remembered  only  by  what  she  has  done. 
A  young  man  of  a  noble  and  devoted  Christian 
spirit  was  once  viewing  the  costly  buildings 
erected  by  the  munificence  of  the  wealthy  Ge- 
rard.     "  Gerard,"  said  he,  "  has  written  his 
name  in  marble,  I  will  write  mine  in  the  death- 
less soul."     Circumstances  directed  him  to  a 
humble  and  retired  field.    He  there  accomplish- 
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ed  his  purpose.  He  was  successfal  in  leading 
those  about  him  to  a  higher  and  holier  life.  He 
iras  beyond  the  reach  of  noisy  fame.  Approved 
by  the  great  Master  as  a  faithful  workman,  he 
was  content  to  await  the  open  record  of  eterni- 
ty. If  these  lines  meet  the  eye  of  any  humble 
teacher  who  is  at  times  inclined  to  complain  be- 
cause her  labors  are  not  appreciated,  we  would 
'say  to  you,  work  on  cheerily,  let  it  be  your  am- 
bition to  form  the  soul,  to  kindle  the  fires  of 
genius,  and  patiently  await  the  record  of  the 
future. 

In  our  agricultural  districts,  the  common  or 
district  school  generally  includes  those  pupils 
that  in  more  populous  communities  are  separat- 
ed into  primary,  intermediate  and  grammar 
schools.  These  common  schools  are  the  peo- 
ple's favorites.  Most  of  us  received  all,  or  near- 
ly all  of  our  public  instruction  at  some  one  of 
these  wayside  shrines  of  Minerva.  There  we 
were  firet  marshalled  among  the  « spelling 
forces"  and  there  we  gained  our  first  «  medal" 
honors.  There  we  looked  up  to  the  presiding 
genius  of  the»place  with  the  deepest  reverence. 

While,  **  still  we  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 

After  years  may  bring  us  more  extensive  knowl- 
edge and  wider  renown,  but  we  shall  never  be 
greater  scholars,  or  truer  heroes  than  we  deem- 
ed ourselves  while  attendants  at  the  old  school 
house. 

High  Schools  are  of  later  origin.  When  they 
open  for  scholars  we  are  inclined  to  forbid  the 
enlistment  of  "picked  men"  from  our  fond 
cohort.  We  wish  them  to  remain  and  add  new 
trophies  to  those  of  their  ancestors.  Their  ex- 
ample is  needed  to  keep  up  the  enthusiasm  of 
pupils  less  advanced.  But  this  is  a  narrow 
-view  of  the  matter.  More  and  better  emulation 
can  be  secured  in  the  common  school  by  the 
transfer  of  the  best  scholars  to  the  high  school. 
But  before  we  urge  the  argument  in  support  of 
this  proposition,  we  submit  the  following  para- 
graph from  the  lectures  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton, 
as  expressing  and  defining  clearly  our  own 
views  of  emulation. 

«  Besides  placing  his  pupil  in  a  condition  to 
perform  the  necessary  process,  the  instructor 
ought  to  do  what  in  him  lies  to  determine  the 
pupil's  will  to  the  performance.  But  how  is 
this  to  be  effected  ?  Only  by  rendering  the  ef- 
fort more  pleasurable  than  its  omission.  But 
every  effort  is  at  first  difficult,  consequently  irk- 
some.   The  ultimate  benefit  it  promises  is  dim 


and  remote,  while  the  pupil  is  often  of  an  age 
at  which  pleasure  is  more  persuasive  than  fu- 
ture good.  The  pain  of  exertion  must,  there- 
fore, be  overcome  by  assodatmg  with  it  a  still 
higher  pleasure.  This  can  only  be  effected  by 
enlisting  some  passion  in  the  cause  of  improve- 
ment. We  must  awaken  emulation,  and  allow 
its  gratification  only  through  a  course  of  vigor- 
ous exertion." 

l*he  two  principal  conditions  of  emulation  are 
equality  and  publicity.  So  long  as  a  few  good 
scholars,  who  have  had  superior  advantages,  or 
who  are  endowed  with  a  quicker  perception  of 
truth,  bear  away  the  honors,  ieaving  the  majori- 
ty of  their  less  favored  companions  to  idly  wish 
for  what  they  do  not  even  hope  to  obtain,  there 
can  be  but  little  healthy  emulation.  The  mo- 
tives to  exertion  which  should  be  general  and 
thus  secure  a  healthy  action  throughout  the 
school,  bring  evil  upon  the  favored  few.  Too 
much  stimulus  induces  over  action  and  fever, 
and  disease  often  destroys  what  this  hot-bed 
emulation  has  reared.  Or  pride,  so  fatal  to 
progress,  is  fostered.  Love  of  display  takes  the 
place  of  truth.  For  display  gilt  is  as  good  as 
gold  and  they  soon  learn  that  painting  is  easier 
than  mining.  They  suffer  the  envy  if  not  the 
hatred  of  those  not  receiving  the  prizes,  and 
there  is  some  ground  for  their  ill  feelings,  for 
many  of  the  discouraged  majority  are  conscious, 
if  their  previous  advantages  and  native  ability 
had  been  taken  into  the  account,  they  too  would 
have  borne  a  part  in  the  triumph. 

When  the  advanced  scholars  are  drafted  for 
the  high  school,  the  teacher  of  the  common 
school  who  is  ignorant  of  human  nature  may 
affirm  that  the  life  of  his  school  is  gone,  but  he 
will  learn  in  a  few  weeks  that  as  a  timely  '•  crop- 
ping "  of  a  wheat  field  secures  a  richer  harvest, 
so  the  exit  of  an  upper  class  wakes  the  dormant 
power  of  those  that  are  left.  The  lists  are  now 
open  for  them.  They  can  now  profit  by  the  ex- 
ample of  those  who  have  gone  before  them,  and 
are  no  longer  dispirited  by  an  unequal  contest. 
Other  things  being  equal,  there  is  the  most  and 
the  best  emulation  in  any  school,  when  emula- 
tion is  most  generaL  It  is  most  general  when 
the  abilities  and  attainments  of  pupils  are  equal. 
The  removal  of  the  superior  scholars  at  stated 
intervals  tends  to  secure  equality.  The  effect 
upon  those  entering  the  high  school  is  also  good. 
If  thdr  previous  success  has  excited  their  pride* 
once  more  as  members  of  the  lowest  class  they 
find  little  glory.  If  they  have  felt  so  sure  of 
eminence  that  inteUectnal  effort  seemed  supeifla- 
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ous,  they  find  themselves  upon  a  race  course, 
surrounded  by  a  fresh  and  more  numcroua  com- 
liany  of  competitors.  They  are  upon  a  wider 
arena,  thero  are  new  weapons  to  be  wielded 
and  many  champions  are  about  them  of  equal 
strength.  The  only  way  they  can  secure  their 
former  reputation  is  by  earning  a  fresh  fame. 
Equality  restores  them  to  tlie  atmosphere  of  a 
healthy  emulation.  Thus  there  is  no  antagon- 
i!4ra  existing  between  the  interests  of  the  com- 
mon school  and  those  of  the  high  school  on  the 
ground  of  emulation. 

There  should  be  no  hostility  between  them 
on  any  grounds,  for  the  high  school  is  the  nat- 
ural offspring  of  the  common  school.  Those 
who  in  past  years  have  been  the  faithful  patrons 
of  the  common  schools  of  the  town  may  look 
upon  the  present  high  school  as  the  fruit  of 
their  labors.  In  our  active  community  the  time 
which  in  most  cases  can  be  devoted  to  general 
education  is  necessarily  limited.  If  the  common 
schools  are  disorderly,  devoid  of  system  and 
poorly  taught,  there  will  be  little  occasion  for  a 
high  school.  The  period  of  youth  which  can 
be  devoted  to  study  will  by  most  scholars  be 
wasted  in  such  schools.  On  the  contrary,  if 
the  common  schools  are  well  managed  and  ably 
taught,  many  of  our  youth  will  be  able  to  ac- 
quire the  branches  taught  in  the  common  schools 
and  go  through  the  prescribed  course  of  the 
high  school  before  their  school  days  are  ex- 
hausted. 

The  high  school  cultivates  a  proper  public 
spirit.  Its  members  lose  the  narrow  sectionali- 
ty  of  a  single  district.  They  realize  that  they 
are  citiieiw  of  the  town.  They  daily  meet  with 
those  from  different  parts  of  the  town  with 
whom  in  after  years  they  will  discuss  and  ar- 
range affairs  of  public  interest.  Their  previous 
acquaintance  will  then  save  them  from  those 
petty  jealousies  and  misunderstandings  that  so 
often  clog  the  wheels  of  public  business.  High 
BOhools  by  their  liberalizing  influence  tend  to 
prevent  those  narrow-minded  factions  that  some- 
times vex  and  distract  towns.  Distance  mag- 
nifles  real  or  supposed  injuries,  and  separation 
increases  ill  will.  Intercourse  is  one  of  the  nat- 
ural bonds  of  union* 

Again  the  high  school  famishes  a  constant 
and  powerful  incentive  to  intellectual  effort  in 
the  common  school.  The  object  of  education  is 
to  fit  for  the  duties  of  life,  but  the  youthful 
student  knows  little  of  the  demands  that  his 
future  vocation  and  the  coming  wants  of  socie- 
ty will  make  upon  him.    The  neoessities  of  ac- 


tive life  belong  to  the  dim,  shadowy  future,  and 
their  motive  influence  weighs  little  against  love 
of  present  pleasure,  and  that  tendency  to  idle- 
ness which  the  venerable  Beecher  afiirms  is 
two-thirds  of  human  depravity.  The  privileges 
of  the  high  school  are  placed  just  before  the 
pupil.  They  present  an  immediate  good.  The 
pupil  who  recognizes  no  real  connection  between 
the  gymnasia  of  the  schools  and  the  contests  of 
life,  apprehends  clearly  that  his  future  advance- 
ment to  a  high  place  in  the  high  school,  will  be 
the  result  of  present  faithfulness.  His  latent 
energy  is  roused,  and  the  piental  labor  of  dreamy 
years  is  often  accomplished  in  a  twelve-month. 
Seamen  may  be  sluggish  in  their  daily  round  of 
duty  while  in  mid  ocean,  but  when  "land  ho" 
sounds  from  the  mast  head,  every  man  springs  to 
his  post  with  a  strong  arm,  and  a  cheerful  "  Ay, 
ay,  sir. " 

Nor  is  the  progress  of  the  scholar  the  only  good 
result.  Whatever  promotes  earnest  study  in  the 
school-room  secures  good  order.  The  secret  of 
school  government  is  to  keep  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  occupied  with  the  proper  business  of  the 
school  during  school  hours.  Every  teacher 
knows  the  meaning  of  that  rhyme  in  which 
"  satan  "  is  coupled  with  "  idle  hands,"  and  evciy 
pupil  soon  learns  that  minds  "quite  vacant" 
make  a  school. "distressed."  It  is  not  strange 
that  within  the  magnetic  circle  of  a  good  high 
school  large  grammcr  schools  are  successfully 
managed  by  female  teachers.  Other  influences 
than  the  "angry  birch"  keep  the  pupils  intent 
upon  their  work,  and  thus  lighten  the  labors  of 
their  guide.  Columbus  is  not  the  only  leader 
that  has  been  saved  from  a  mutiny  by  a  light 
ahead.  J.  c.  g. 


Cc'LERiDGE  says  that  there  are  four  kinds  of 
readers.  The  first  is  like  the  kour-gla^s ;  and  their 
reading  being  as  the  sand,  it  runs  in  and  out,  and 
leaves  not  a  vestige  behind.  A  second  is  like  a 
sponge,  which  imbibes  everything  and  returns  it 
in  nearly  the  same  state,  only  a  little  dirtier.  A 
third  is  like  k  jelly-bag,  allowing  all  that  is  pure  to 
pass  away,  and  retaining  only  the  refuse  and  dregs. 
And  the  fourth  is  like  the  slaves  in  the  mines  of 
Golconda,  who,  casting  aside  all  that  is  worthlos8| 
retain  only  pure  gems. 


Speak  to  be  understood  as  well  as  to  be  heard. 
Words  ought  to  be  like  grains  of  gold,  —  valuable, 
though  not  bulky. 


Do  N'T  have  too  many  "  irons  in  the  fire," —  bet- 
ter do  one  thing  thoroughly  than  half  a  dozen  su- 
perficially. 
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For  the  Sehoolinaster. 
Tlie  Teaoher  m  an  ArtLii. 


Iir  the  Chateau  de  Versailles,  as  the  visitor  is 
led  on  from  one  gallery  of  paintings  and  sculp- 
ture  to  another,  he  discovers  that  he  is  steadily 
Collowing  the  course  of  French  history  across 
the  stretch  of  centuries.  Each  room  comprises 
•  chapter,  each  group  a  section,  each  single 
piece  of  art  a  paragraph.  The  steadier  move- 
ments of  French  life  are  indicated  by  a  succes- 
sion of  ordinary  paintings  and  sculptures,  — 
portraits  of  the  monarchs,  busts  of  the  philoso- 
phers, representations  of  death  in  the  palace,  or 
of  coronations  in  the  cathedraL  When  this 
tegular  movement  is  broken  up  by  a  revolution, 
a  great  battle,  or  the  coming  in  of  a  new  djmas- 
ty,  there  the  artist  has  put  in  an  imposing  pic- 
ture, which,  by  its  great  size,  its  gorgeous 
coloring  and  its  suggestive  character,  at  once 
arrests  the  attention,  impresses  the  heart,  and 
writes  the  Illuminated  story  on  the  memory. 
These  great  masterpieces  represent  the  successive 
headlands  which  the  French  nation  has  thrown 
out  upon  public  observation;  —  the  cataracts 
in  the  stream  of  its  life  which  compel  the  trav- 
eler to  linger  and  listen  and  meditate.  And  in 
this  significant,  unique  and  impressive  method, 
Horace  Vemet  has  told  the  story  of  France  to 
the  peasant,  who  had  no  time  nor  money  nor 
taste  for  ordinary  libraries,  and  imparted  new 
vividness  to  the  impressions  on  the  mind  of  the 
most  laborious  and  diligent  student. 

Now  almost  precisely  what  Vemet  has  done 
with  French  history,  and  done  for  the  ordinary 
peasant  and  the  hurried  traveler,  tfar  teacher  is 
set  to  do  with  his  varied  knowledge,  and  for  the 
successive  classes  of  his  pupils.  The  imple- 
ments used  are  different,  but  the  aim  and  the 
method  are  almost  precisely  the  same.  The 
painter  employs  his  pigments  and  brushes ;  the 
teacher  uses  words  and  expression.  Colors  are 
the  alphabet  of  one  instructor ;  tones  are  chiefly 
resorted  to  by  the  other.  But  both  alike  are 
seeking  to  embody  their  inward  thoughts,  con- 
ceptioas  and  emotions.  Both  are  endeavoring 
to  unfold  ideas.  Both  are  seeking  to  present 
to  another  mind  the  image  of  what  is  within 
themselves.  And  so  both  are  artists,  working 
in  the  true  sphere  of  art.  And  as  the  painter 
is  to  be  estimated  according  to  the  character  of 
Kis  conceptions,  and  the  vividness  with  which 
lie  sets  them  forth  on  the  canvas,  so  the  teacher 
is  to  be  judged  by  the  real  wealth  inherent  in 
his  knowledge  and  ideas,  and  by  the  distinct- 
mess  with  which  he  prtseals  thsm  Mbce  bis 


pupils.  The  teacher  must  instruct  by  means  of 
pictures  no  less  than  the  painter.  And  his  suc- 
cess as  an  artist  is  dependent  mostly  on  the 
same  conditions  as  those  which  indicate  the 
road  along  which  the  student  at  Florence  or 
Rome  must  walk  to  triumph.  It  is  the  fruit  of 
study,  —  the  ultimate  reward  of  much  and  long- 
continued  and  patient  effbrt.  A  high  aim  and 
the  zeal  of  labor  make  up  its  parentage. 

Words  are  pictures  of  ideas,  as  a  photograph 
is  the  picture  of  a  fiioe.  And  these  pictures  are 
always  presented  to  the  mind.  A  word  on  a 
printed  page  carries  the  image  of  the  idea  to 
the  mind  through  the  avenue  of  sight ;  a  word 
<ipoken  carries  the  picture  to  the  mind  through 
the  avenue  of  hearing ;  but  in  both  cases  the 
idea  is  hung  up  at  last  in  the  same  gallery. 
Modem  printing  involves  the  same  principles 
as  the  ancient  bas-reliefs  of  Assyria,  the  rudest 
inscriptions  in  the  Roman  Catacombs,  or  the 
stiU  more  recent  picture-writing  of  Mexico. 
The  range  of  representative  ideas  has  been  en- 
larged, the  methods  have  been  simplified,  and 
the  facilities  for  rapid  execution  have  been  in- 
creased, but  the  same  great  law  underlies  the 
whole. 

Nor  are  the  verbal  symbols  of  ideas  wholly 
arbitrary.  Tlie  thought  and  the  word  —  the 
thing  and  the  representative,  have  often  marked 
and  obvious  correspondendeA.  There  is  some- 
thing more  than  accident  in  the  consent  to  em- 
ploy cextain  words  as  the  significates  of  certain 
notions  or  things.  The  matter  is  not  wholly 
explained  when  we  say  that  men  have  agreed  to 
employ  a  i^iven  word  as  the  significate  of  a  given 
thought.  There  are  often  reasons,  —  obvious 
reasons,  too, -—why  they  have  thus  agreed. 
And,  in  multitudes  of  cases,  where  the  reason 
is  not  obvious,  we  may  be  sure  it  existed. 

Ko  one  can  fail  to  perceive  how  strikingly 
such  words  as  the  following  suggest,  and  how 
naturally  they  would  be  suggested  by,  the  very 
objects,  sounds  and  mental  states  which  they 
denote  ;  —  viz  :  Aim,  croiA,  ser9ech,  thunder, 
drawl,  jingUt  roar,  drum,  i%ng„  lullaby,  tplash, 
clatter,  glide,  guiek,  &e.  The  very  words  them- 
selves, as  we  hear  them  pronounced,  carry  their 
meaning  very  largely  to  the  ear  of  a  foreigner. 

Nearly  all  the  words  employed  to  denote 
purely  mental  states  or  processes,  exhibit,  by 
reference  to  their  original  nse  and  etymology, 
the  reason  for  their  present  use,  and  glow  with 
the  distinctness  of  their  meaning.  So  much  has 
been  done  by  recent  writers  to  direct  attention 
la  this  feature  in  language,  that  then  is  little 
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need  of  dwelling  on  it.  A  single  and  familiar 
example  may.  be  foiuid  in  the  word  educate ; 
whose  etymology  and  history  make  it  denote 
the  leading  out  of  the  various  powers  of  the 
'  mind,  lying  latent,  concealed  and  inefficient,  to 
disciplined  actiyity  and  conquest ;  as  a  military 
commander  takes  the  untrained  citizens  of  a 
State,  organizes,  drills,  harmonizes,  inspires 
them,  and  then  marches  them  to  the  overthrow 
of  enemies  and  the  deliverance  of  a  groaning 
Empire.  That  simple  word  educate  is  really  such 
a  complete  picture  of  military  organization,  dis« 
cipline  and  conquest.  And  yet  it  may  be  that 
many  teachers  have  used  it  a  thousand  times 
without  making  their  pupils  discover  more  than 
the  smallest  fraction  of  its  meaning,  and,  indeed, 
without  discovering  it  themselves.  Though  it 
be  such  a  thrilling  picture,  hanging  always  be- 
fore them,  they  see  nothing  more  than  the  let- 
ters which  spell  its  subject ;  as  a  strolling  plod- 
der through  the  galleries  of  Hampton  Court 
might  discover  nothing  but  •'  Paul  preaehuiff  at 
Athens"  ** Elymae  the  Sorcerer"  -&c.,  against 
the  corresponding  numbers  on  his  catalogue,  as 
he  stood  before  the  immortal  Cartoons  of  Raf- 
faelle.  And  what  is  true  of  this  word  educate, 
is  true  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  large  class 
of  words  to  which  it  belongs,  used  with  the 
same  freedom,  and  yet  never  brought  forth  from 
the  mist  by  study. 

Phrases  that  involve  comparison,  or  carry  a 
metaphor,  possess  often  a  high  wealth  of  pictur- 
esqueness,  and  are  full  of  suggestive  power. 
The  development  of  this  wealth  and  the  employ- 
ment of  this  power,  measure,  with  considerable 
accuracy,  the  genius  and  eminence  of  poets. 
Children,  —  who  are  generally  poets  by  in- 
stinct,—  fill  their  speech  with  such  picture- 
making  words.  The  most  vivid  objects  alone 
impress  them,  and  their  verbal  pigments  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  bright  colors*  With  them 
the  objects  described  are  ** white  ae  enow" 
"  Bweet  ae  honey"  "  red  at  blood"  **  bright  a$ 
the  eun"  •*  big  at  a  houte  " ;  the  pain  **  bitet"  a 
cough  it  **  naughty"  tleepinett  it  to  **feel  lazy" 
How  often  in  after  years  do  we  acquire  what 
we  call  accuracy,  at  the  expense  of  vividness 
and  force ! 

Words,  then,  are  simple  pietunes,  or  single 
features  in  a  complex  picture,  or  so  many  pig- 
ments of  varying  hue  which  the  teacher-artist 
is  to  employ  in  representing  his  knowledge  and 
ideas  to  his  pupils.  True  enough  no  genuine 
teacher  will  or  can  wholly  confine  himself  to 
more  words,  in  giving  instruction*    The  same 


word  will  mean  much  or  little,  one  thing  or 
another,  and  awaken  varied  mental  moods  in 
the  pupil,  according  to  the  tone  in  which  it  is 
spoken.  It  is  said  of  Channing,  that  he  would 
utter  the  word  immortality  so  as  to  draw  tears 
from  half  his  audience.  Words  naturally  im- 
plying reproof  may  carry  a  compliment ;  and  a 
verbal  prohibition  is  often  a  mental  license.  A 
negative  answer  is  sometimes  justly  interpreted 
afiirmatively ;  and  a  terrible  threat  now  and 
then  lurks  in  the  irony  of  an  apparent  permis- 
sion* And  how  a  teacher's  face,  lit  up  with  en- 
thusiam,  will  make  a  common  sentence  overflow 
with  eloquence;  and  the  dryest  solution  in 
mathematics  is  delicious  with  flavored  juices 
when  the  expounder  is  on  fire  with  zeal !  A 
mere  look  will  sometimes  so  reveal  the  sadness 
and  yearning  of  a  teacher's  heart,  that  the  way- 
ward boy,  whom  punishment  only  made  defiant* 
breaks  down  in  penitence,  like  Peter  beneath 
the  glance  of  the  Messiah.  Whatever  pictures* 
or  helps  to  picture,  the  teacher's  spirit  to  the 
pupil's  apprehension,  is  an  element  of  influence* 
and  surely  contributes  to  the  final  result. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  obvious  that* 
other  things  being  equal,  the  success  of  a  teach- 
er will  generally  be  measured  by  his  power  of 
vivid  representation ;  —  always  taking  it  for 
granted  that  his  pictures  are  accurate  copies 
rather  than  striking  caricatures.  He  who  thor- 
oughly understands  the  office  of  words,  and 
compels  them  to  magnify  that  office ;  who  per* 
ceives  their  exact  and  implied  meaning,  and  for- 
ever holds  them  up  when  and  where  all  their 
contents  will  be  obvious  to  his  pupils ;  who  re- 
produces his  own  ideas  with  such  definiteneas 
of  outline  and  vividness  of  coloring  Ihat  every 
feature  is  forced  upon  the  notice  of  the  obser- 
ver ;  —  he  will  not  labor  in  vain,  nor  spend  his 
strength  for  naught. 

To  the  question,  —  How  is  this  power  to  be 
gained  and  exercised  ?  there  is  room  for  only 
the  briefest  answer,  and  this  even  must  take, 
like  the  rest  of  the  article,  the  form  of  simple 
hints. 

First  of  all,  a  teacher  needs  accurate  concep- 
tions. He  can  clearly  portray  only  what  he 
clearly  sees.  He  can  explam  only  what  be 
really  understands.  If  his  own  ideas  are  in  the 
mist,  he  cannot  put  them  into  the  bright  sim- 
shine  for  another  eye.  If  he  has  only  half  mas- 
tered a  subject,  he  will  bring  his  pupil  in  contact 
with  it  only  to  insure  him  a  defeat.  If  twilight 
makes  the  original  dusty,  the  copy-picture  will 
be  dark  with  the  shadows  of  night. 
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This  accimcy  and  clearneBs  of  thought  may 
be  somewhat  owing  to  peculiar  mental  endow- 
ment, — *  to  the  strength  and  activity  of  the  imagi- 
nation,  -^  to  the  training  which  has  been  receiv- 
ed, and  to  ottier  circumstances  wliich  were  de- 
termined «l  ex^«.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the 
only  or  the  adequate  explanation.  Some  minds 
consent  to  abide  in  u  perpetual  fog.  When  the 
eyes  hare  been  opened  sufficiently  to  **  see  men 
las  trees  walking,"  there  is  contentment ;  and  so 
the  heaUng  Stops  half  way  to  the  cure.  Every 
manlmows  some  things  thoToughly.  And  a 
strong  practitai  resolution  to  know  whatever  is 
possible  in  the  same  way,  would  scatter  the 
mist  from  many  a  half-bidden  Idea,  as  a  north- 
western breeze  scatters  the  mists  of  Newfound- 
land, and  uncovers  the  bold  headlands  of  Cape 
Race.  A  natural  animation  of  manner,  and  an 
«nthudasm  which  takes  fire  with  as  little  fric- 
tion as  pbosphoms,  are  valuable  tndts,  without 
doubt ;  but  a  clear,  piercing  vision  is  thv  better. 
Indeed,  such  definite  conceptions  fill  manner 
vith  animation,  and  constitute  the  soil  from 
which  a  genuine  enthusiasm  springs. 

A  ready  command  of  language  is  certidnly  of 
great  service.  And  yet  that  «  natural  gift  of 
gab"  which  so  many  covet,  and  to  which  such 
marvels  are  attributed,  is  a  thing  rarely  found, 
«{nd  when  it  is,  it  is  apt  to  be  greatly  over-esti- 
mated. The  old  maxim,  that  **  the  orator  is 
bom,  not  made,"  as  usually  interpreted,  carries 
B  falsehood  ^th  it.  The  accurate  and  fitting 
and  sldlfui  use  x>f  speech  is  always  a  laborious 
attainment.     A  man  who  never  wafted  for  a 


t>f  wrong  ones.  The  language  of  a  perpetual 
talker  is  apt  to  be  greatly  dQuted,  or  thick  only 
with  mnd.  He  who  is  ready  to  go  off  at  any 
time  the  moment  you  touch  the  trigger,  will  be 
generally  found  to  be  loaded  with  blank  cart- 
ridges, or  the  discharges  will  be  only  the  rapid 
explosion  of  caps.  A  diarrhoea  of  words  ia 
nsually  a  great  affliction,  for  it  wastes  all  the 
bealthy  vigor  of  thought.  A  teacher  who  can 
talk  on  the  gallop  for  an  hour,  on  any  commt>n 
topic,  usually  bewilders  his  pupil  in  the  forest 
of  verbiage,  instead  of  affording  him  a  clue  to 
the  highway.  Such  a  teacher,  considered  as  an 
artist,  is  occupying  himself  much  as  the  painter 
would  be,  if  he  were  to  catch  np  the  pigments 
from  his  palette  -^  blue,  orange,  green,  purple 
and  vermilion,  —  and  dash  them  on  to  his  canvas 
foy  the  handfuL  The  daubs  would  be  abund- 
ant, but  the  pictures  wanting. 


ed  to  picture  accurately  the  ideas  and  moods  of 
the  mind,  and  a  careful  study  of  their  signifi- 
cance and  powers,  would  make  any  teach^p 
knowledge  available, ^and  render  his  daily  in- 
struction  magnetic.  Dull  eyes  would  brighten* 
enthusiasm  displace  languor,  perplexed  minds 
find  the  way  of  deliverance,  and  latent  forces 
come  forward  for  definite  work.  Teaching 
would  be  something  more  than  a  routine  of  re- 
citations, and  succussive  classes  would  be  beck- 
oned to  other  service  than  to  follow  an  instruc* 
tor  around  the  tread-mill.  The  knowledge 
which  caimot  be  told  is  of  doubtful  value.  The 
thoughts  we  have  no  power  to  reproduce  in  pic- 
tures are  like  the  dreams  wliich  cannot  be  defi- 
nitely recalled,  and  which  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  actualization. 

Accurate  and  vivid  speech  may  be  gained, 
and  that  is  always  impresmve.  It  is  of  less 
consequence  how  much  shall  be  said,  than  what 
shall  be  said.  Tbere  is  as  much  danger  of  too 
many  words  as  of  too  few.  The  orator's  pauses 
are  as  vital  as  his  vehement  words.  He  makes 
his  silence  help  him,  as  well  as  his  sonorous- 
ness. He  must  know  when  to  stop  as  well  as 
when  to  begin.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  paint 
the  artist  puts  on  which  determines  the  quality 
of  his  work.  He  must  use  the  right  colors,  and 
dispose  them  judiciously.  And  when  he  has 
produced  just  the  right  shade  for  the  needed 
effect,  another  stroke  of  his  brush  woidd  mar 
ruin  the  whole  work.     And  with  such  a 


or 


skill  must  the  teacher- artist  pamt  with  words. 
And  can  any  inherited  garrulousness  furnish 


word  is  a  man  who  takes  an  immense  number'  such  an  ability?    Can  the  persistence  of  patient 


study  wholly  fidl  of  attaining  it  ? 

It  was  no  small  praise  which  Theodore  Parker 
awarded  to  Webster,  when  he  said,  —  «*  He 
could  make  a  statement  better  than  any  other 
man  in  America."  That  was  rather  a  doubtful 
compliment  which  a  plain  Christian  paid  to  a 
commentator,  whose  exposition  of  John's  gos- 
pel had  been  recommended  to  him.  Being  asked 
how  he  liked  the  volume,  he  naively  replied  :  — 
*(  I  think  I  understand  John  very  well ;  and  I 
hope  by  and  by  to  be  able  to  understand  Dr.  — ^*s 
Notes."  And  only  when  a  teacher  uses  his 
words  as  so  many  elements  of  the  picture  by 
means  of  which  he  is  to  put  his  thoughts  into 
contact  with  his  pupils,  will  his  instruction 
elucidate  instead  of  mystifying  the  topics  with 
which  he  deals. 

Let  the  teacher  realize  that  nothing  is  really 
done  till  he  has  transferred  the  distinct  concep- 


JkxecognitioB  of  the  office  of  words^  as  intend*  tions  of  his  own  mind  to  the  adhere  of  the  pu- 
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pITs  rision ;  let  him  remember  that  each  state- 
|Ait  is  an  artistic  effort  which  can  be  success- 
wK  onl^  when  the  Terbal  colors  are  rightly 
l>lended  and  disposed  ;  let  him  learn  to  estimate 
his  prospective  success  by  the  Tividness  which 
he  imparts  to  every  representation,  and  his  work 
will  rise  in  dignity  and  command  new  derotlon. 
For  his  pictures  are  to  constitute  the  furnish- 
ings of  that  spiritual  gallery  where  the  bygone 
experiences  are  to  look  down  forever  from  the 
walls,  and  where  the  life  is  to  be  spread  out  in 
illuminated  panorama  for  the  inspection  of  im- 
mortal ^yes.  i>. 


>! 


For  the  SeboolnuBter. 
Written  Examlnatlon«« 


Eteb  since  I  commenced  teaching  I  hare  re- 
quired of  my  pupils  not  only  written  answers 
to  questions  proposed,  but  frequently  written 
demonstrations  of  all  the  principles  inrolred. 
Perhaps  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  questions 
I  hare  used  were  original,  so  I  was  compelled 
to  obtain  the  true  results  myself,  and  thus 
enabled  to  test  the  amount  of  labor  their  an- 
gwering  required,  and  to  free  them  from  all  am- 
biguity. I  suppose  I  have  not  preserved  a  tenth 
part  of  the  questions  I  have  formed,  answered 
and  submitted  to  my  classes*  I  had  a  reason 
for  this,  a  reason  which  I  think  is  well  worth 
the  consideration  of  every  young,  inexperienced 
teacher.  I  had  chosen  teaching  as  a  business, 
and  if  laboi,  if  hard  work  would  be  of  any  real 
benefit  to  me,  I  was  willing  to  engage  in  it  with 
ungloved  hands,  with  heart  and  soul,  to  spend 
nine  hours  a  day  in  the  school-room  if  necessa- 
ry, and  a  half  dozen  more  at  home  in  penciling 
new  ideas  or  in  giving  new  views  and  new  light 
to  old  ones.  I  thought  if  I  could  then  prepare 
a  list  of  good  questions,  I  certainly  ought  to  be 
able  to  prepare  better  ones  by-and-by,  and  so, 
after  their  use,  they  were  destroyed^  and  when 
for  the  second,  third  or  fourth  time  I  wanted  a 
fet  of  examination  questions,  all  I  had  to  do 
was  to  go  to  work  and  make  them.  But,  aay 
you,  this  requires  time,  it's  a  great  deal  of  la- 
bor. Well,  I  know  it  is,  and  in  this,  so  far  as 
the  teacher  is  concerned,  lies  Its  great  worth. 
Work  makes  the  soul  of  the  teacher  to  shine  ae 
well  as  the  souls  of  his  pupiU,  and  if  he  per- 
mits himself  to  become  lazy  he  will  soon  find 
that  the  rust  thickly  gathering  upon  his  stinted 
activity  will  gradually  eat  out  hib  influence. 

I  would  advise  a  teacher,  for  the  first  few 
years  of  his  experience,  at  least,  to  adopt  such 
a  course  as  I  have  named,  and  after  that  he  may 


begin  to  book  his  questions,  but  never,  undef 
any  consideration,  cease  to  form  new  ones,  for 
I  believe  no  subject  ever  was  or  is  so  well  taught 
but  that  it  can  and  ought  to  be  improved.  The 
teacher  needs  a  preparation  to  examine  as  well 
as  his  pupils  require  it  to  be  examined. 

I  presume  the  reader,  has  gathered  from  the 
sentences  already  penned,  the  following  import- 
ant truth,  —  that  a  laify  teacher  is  incapable  of 
conducting,  and  is,  therefore,  incompetent  to 
judge  of  the  real,  practical  worth  of  frequenC 
written  examinations.  I  aay  frequent^  for  the 
virtue  of  any  other  good  thhig  appears  not  in 
its  commencement  but  in  its  continuance.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  work  of  a  school-term f 
it  is  no  small  task  to  prepaid  questions  for  twen- 
ty written  exercises,  to  carefully  examhie  and 
correct  a  thousand  pages  of  foolscap,  one-half 
by  one-fourth  of  a  yard ;  —  and  the  teacher  who 
cheerfully  does  it  cannot  be  said  to  **keep 
school  just  for  the  pay,"  —  he  must  have  the 
true  spirit  for  his  work,  an  enthusiastic  love  for 
his  employment. 

The  pupil's  business  in  the  school-room  is  tJ 
study,  to  attend  to  instruction  and  to  recite  or 
be  examined.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  so  fa^^ae 
a  pure  examination  is  concerned,  that  whi^ 
combines  in  itself  the  gpreatest  number  of  ex"^. 
cellencies  is  the  best.  Written  examinations,  I 
thinks  have  all  the  excellencies  of  any  examina- 
tion, and  very  many  which  are  impossible  to 
oral  ones.  Of  course,  under  our  present  sys- 
tem of  schools,  we  must  have  oral  examinations, 
not  only  daily,  but  hourly ;  and  often  it  is  use- 
ful to  unite  in  the  same  exercise  Instrution  with 
examination.  But  if  our  school  system  doe» 
compel  us  to  adopt  oral  examinations  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  it  does  not|  by  any  means,  exclude 
written  ones,  or  in  the  least  detract  from,  their 
superior  value.  Diamonds  are  none  the  less 
precious  because  they  are  washed  from  ihe  sand, 
neither  are  written  examinations  the  less  valua- 
ble though  with  some  difficulty  they  are  delved 
out  from  beneath  the  rubbish  of  a  faulty  system  ^ 

Let  us  for  a  moment  examine  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  systems.  Written  examina- 
tions completely  isolate  the  pupil,  so  that  he 
must  either  stand  upon  his  positive  knowledge, 
or  fall  because  of  his  ignorance.  Is  he  render- 
ed thus  self-dependent  in  oral  examination }  X 
think  not,  for  if  he  half  knows  his  lesson,  he 
wUl,  if  he  is  shrewd,  read  the  other  half  in  hia 
teacher's  face.  The  teacher  may  try  to  be  in- 
expressive, but  if  he  is  a  live  man,  as  he  ought 
to  be,  ke  cannot  either  be  or  seem  t»  be  iadifr 
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ferent.  If  he  has  a  large  soul,  as  he  oaght  to 
bave,  he  cannot  be  non-communicativo,  for  it 
will  speak  out  in  spite  of  him.  I'he  teacher's 
face  is  an  index  that  rises  and  falls,  approves  or 
disapproves  whether  he  wills  it  or  not,  and  its 
changes  are  watched  as  closely  by  the  knowing 
pupils  as  the  barometer  is  by  the  anxious  mar- 
iner. That  teacher  is  a  good  disciplinarian  who 
can  manage  well  his  face.  Written  examina- 
tions are  complete  truth -tellers,  by  them  the 
teacher  is  enabled  to  judge  correctly  of  each 
pupil's  real  attainments,  of  his  peculiar  powers 
of  mind  and  expression,  which  cannot  be  so 
well  characterized  in  class-recitation. 

Again,  in  their  isolated  position  each  pupil 
must  answer  each  and  every  question  without 
the  class-influence  as  well  as  without  the  teach- 
er's. This  cannot  be  done  in  oral  examination. 
To  illustrate,  —  suppose  the  teacher  presents 
twenty  questions  in  geography,  grammar  or  his- 
tory to  his  class  of  twenty  pupils.  If  he  exam- 
ines orally,  one  of  the  class  will  get  the  benefit 
of  nineteen  an8wer^||fore  he  recites  a  word, 
and  if  each  pupil  an^Prs  all  the  questions,  one, 
at  least,  will  get  the  advantage  of  three-hundred- 
eighty  answers,  or  the  reciting  of  the  entire 
lesson  nineteen  times,  beiore  he,  poor,  patient 
creature,  gets  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  how 
faithfully  he  labored  to  master  his  task.  Writ- 
ten examinations  in  any  subject  are  as  superior 
to  oral,  as  written  is  to  oral  spelling.  In  fact 
they  have  precisely  the  same  relation,  for  silent 
spelling  is  purely  a  written  examination,  and 
loud  spelling  is  purely  an  oral  examination  in 
that  branch  of  study.  By  the  written  method, 
each  pupil  in  a  class  of  twenty  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  twenty  times  as  much  as  by  the 
oral,  and  the  answers  will  be  free  fiom  all  influ- 
ences outside  the  individual  mind.  Such  exer- 
cises must  and  do  develop  independent,  rapid 
thinking,  and  accurate  calculation.  For  these, 
alone,  they  are  of  incalculable  worth,  for  any 
8ch4K)l -exercise  is  valuable  in  proportion  as  it 
awakens  the  mind  to  vigorous,  healthy  exercise. 

If,  so  far  as  the  comparison  has  been  contin- 
ued, it  has  been  eufiicicntly  proved  that  the 
written  are  superior  to  the  oral  examinations, 
then  we  must  leave  the  further  consideration  of 
the  latter  and  pass  on  to  notice  the  yet  inesti- 
mable, excellent  features  of  the  former.  If  the 
examination  be  in  the  mathematics,  the  pupil  is 
not  only  to  solve  the  problem,  but  he  is  also  to 
decide  upon  a  correct  and  the  best  form  of;  ex 
pressing  the  solution.  He  has  a  just  pride  in 
this  matter,  for  every  figure,  line,  angle,  symbol 


and  combination  is  to  pass  under  the  keen  in- 
spection of  the  teacher  and  will  elicit  from  him 
expressions  of  satisfaction,  or  a  close  marking 
of  the  errors  and  careless  imperfections.  Un- 
der the  direction  of  an  active,  patient,  careful 
teacher,  the  pupils  will  soon  learn  to  arrange 
their  work  with  a  good  deal  of  tast&Aud  order. 
They  will  be  enabled  to  form  a  clear  mental 
picture  of  what  is  to  be  expressed  and  will  have 
power  to  transfer  the  same  to  paper  thus  exhibit- 
ing to  the  natural  vision  that  perfect,  order- 
ly arrangement  of  the  dependent  parts,  which, 
I  am  satisfied,  is  no  mean  accomplishment,  and 
which  can  only  be  developed  by  frequent  writ- 
ten exercises. 

Written  examinations  in  the  other  branches 
of  study  secure  all  the  advantages  named  and 
many  beside.  Take  for  instance  grammar,  ge- 
ography or  history ;  —  these  depending  as  they 
do  more  upon  memorizing  than  upon  reasoning, 
require  none  the  less  care  in  arrangement  and  a 
great  deal  more  writing.  Hence,  here  is  an 
abundant  exercise  and  consequently  a  good  op- 
portunity for  improvement  in  that  art  which  is 
said  to  be  a  «  strong  recommendation  for  a 
young  man,"  and  the  teacher  must  see  that  the 
improvement  in  penmanship  is  commensurate 
with  the  practice.  Again,  these  exercises  fur- 
nish much  practice  in  that  pert  of  grammar 
which  teaches  us  to  terite  the  language  correct- 
ly, —  a  part  too  shamefully  neglected  in  almost 
all  our  schools.  The  pupil,  it  is  true,  may  not 
be  expected  to  produce  original  ideas  or  to  pen 
original  thoughts,  but  he  is  obliged  to  do  what 
is  quite  as  difficult  —  to  condense,  or  to  express 
in  his  own  language,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
thoughts  of  others.  He  is  obliged  to  call  into 
exercise  his  judgn'ent  Ibunded  upon  experience 
and  matured  by  thoughtful  study ;  hence,  his 
memory  must  be  constantly  calling  to  his  aid 
his  far  back  lessons,  his  early  training  in  the 
correct  use  of  the  capital  letters,  the  marks  of 
punctuation,  the  rules  of  syntax,  &c.,  &c., -^ 
while  the  matter  of  practical  orthography  should 
re*jcive  that  attention  its  importance  demands, 
so  that  the  pages  of  common  writing  now  so 
frequently  burdened  with  the  enormities  of  bad 
spelling,  blots  and  ink-scrawls,  might  present 
the  refreshing  spectacle  of  plain  English  plainly 
written  and  of  common  words  correctly  spelled. 

The  fact  is,  and  experience  proves,  that  writ- 
ten examinations  are  the  most  valuable  of  all 
school -exercises,  each  one  combining  in  itself 
the  practice  and  excellencies  of  a  half-dozen  sep- 
arate branches  of  study.     Their  tendency  is  to 
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make  scholan  accurate,  to  egtablish  a  business- 
like degree  of  confidence,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  foster  and  develop  the  feeling  of  individual 
responsibility.  When  our  pupils  receive  enough 
of  them  to  become  convinced  of  their  value, 
they  will  really  love  them,  and  will  not  only 
offer  expressions  of  cheerful  satisfaction  when 
they  are  announced,  but  will  even  tease  for 
them.  This  I  know  to  be  true,  for  not  unfre- 
quently  I  find  myself  surroimded  by  a  group  of 
wide  awake  boys  and  girls  who  flatter  them- 
selves that  as  they  have  taken  their  teacher  ••  by 
storm  *'  he  cannot  consistently  refuse  their  unit- 
ed importunities  of —  *<  do  let  us  have  a  written 
examination  this  morning, "  —  <*  please  give  us 
an  examination  this  afternoon,*' — *<just  this 
once,"  —  and  of  course,  I  submit.  In  fact,  a 
little  lad  in  one  of  my  lowest  classes  told  me 
not  long  since  that  he  was  checked  just  because 
he  clapped  his  hands  together,  expressive  of  the 
joy  he  felt  at  the  announcement  of  a  written  ex- 
amination for  kU  class.  Of  course,  when  the 
cause  of  the  —  immense  applauee  was  made 
known,  the  check-penalty  was  cheerfully  for- 
gotten. 

Now»  considering  these  facts  in  regard  to  writ- 
ten examinations  —  first,  that  the  scholars  real- 
ly love  and  appreciate  them ;  —  second,  that 
they  excite  the  mind  to  vigorous,  healthy  ac- 
tion ;  —  third,  that  they  so  isolate  the  pupil  that 
he  must  depend  upon  his  own  resources;  — 
fourth,  that  they  develop  independent^  rapid 
thinking,  and  accurate  calculation ;  —  fifth,  that 
they  cultivpte  good  taste  in  the  division  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  work  ;  —  sixth,  that  they 
awakem  a  just  pride  in  the  appearance  of  the 
papers  as  regards  their  heading,  cleanliness  and 
style  of  penmanship ;  —  seventh,  that  they  call 
for  a  proper  use  of  the  capitals  and  the  punctu- 
ation-marks ;  —  eighth,  that  they  give  abundant 
practice  in  that  part  of  grammar  which  teaches 
us  to  write  the  language  correctly ;  —  ninth, 
that  they  demand  correct  spelling  ;  —  tenth, 
that  they  establish  a  business-like  degree  ol 
confidence  and  that  they  develop  a  eonscicn- 
tious  feeling  of  responsibility,  —  I  say,  who,  by 
taking  half  a  glance  at  these  ten  truthful  con- 
siderations, can  raise  even  a  shadow  of  an  ob- 
jection to  written  examinations!^  Some,  of 
course,  will  object,  because  they  are  too  much 
like  work,  because  it  is  a  new-fangled  notion 
which  the  modem  teachers  may  indulge  in,  but 
which  the  older  ones  can  pass  by  as  unworthy 
their  serious  attention.  Some  will  find  fault 
just  beeause  it  is  their  naiture  to,  because  thcj 


constantly  live  and  breathe  in  a  fault-finding 
atmosphere,  because  it  is  a  sort  of  a  disease  with 
them,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  must  mani- 
fest itself,  must  give  vent  to  its  distressing  ful- 
ness. Some,  perhaps,  may  object  on  the  ground 
that  they  take  time.  Take  time !  Really  'tis 
too  bad  !    I  should  advise  such  an  one  to  stop 

eating  and  see  how  he  likes  it,  just  because  it 
take*  time  to  ra^  a  beef-steak  or  to  grow  a  cab- 
bage head.  Perhaps  he  had  better  go  to  the 
alms-house  because  it  iahee  time  to  earn  an  hon- 
est living,  and  always  to  travel  on  foot  because 
it  tahee  time  to  get  up  sufficient  steam  to  put  the 
engine  in  motion.  Oh,  what  a  feeble  object'.on  I 
Takes  time !  So  does  anything  take  time  that 
is  worth  doing  or  worth  earning.  Time  is  mon- 
ey, and  the  value  of  it  depends  not  upon  ita 
quantity  but  upon  its  profitable  investment.  A 
pupil  in  a  class  of  twenty  will  do  more  real 
work  in  a  written  examination  of  an  hour's 
length  than  in  an  oral  one  ef  five  hours'  dura- 
tion. 

Some  may  object  becaiM  they  are  eo  expen- 
sive. Let  us  calculate.  Mr«tf  cents  will  afford 
paper  for  twelve  examinations  in  arithmetic  of 
ten  examples  each  ;  <mj  cent  will  furnish  paper 
for  ten  exercises  in  spelling  of  fifty  words  each ; 
two  cents  will  provide  paper  for  four  examina- 
tions in  geography  ;  two  cents  for  four  in  gram- 
mar, and  two  cents  for  three  in  history,  —  mak- 
ing in  all,  one  dime  and  thirty-three  examina- 
tions !  The  expense  is  certainly  cheap  enough* 
The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is,  written  exam- 
inations allow  no  deception,  admit  of  no  objec- 
tion, and  should  be  frequently  given  to  every 
class  in  every  school  whenever  it  is  possibly 
practical.  a.  j.  m. 


Samubi*  Okiswold  GooDBicn,  Esq^  (Peter 
Parley)  a  gentleman  of  much  literary  dislinctioRr 
died  at  New  York,  on  Wetiaesday,  May  9th.  He 
was  a  native  of  Ridgefield,  Connectictit,  born  in 
1793.  He  was  among  the  first  American  writera 
who  wrote  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
children.  Besides  his  Peter  Parley  books,  he  was 
the  author  of  various  other  works  among  which 
are  *'The  Outcast,  and  other  Poems,'*  published 
in  1837 ;  "  Fireside  Education,"  put  to  press  in  the 
following  year;  ^'Recolleetioas  of  a  Lifetime,'* 
being  his  own  autobiography^  given  to  the  world  in 
1857;  and  his  "  Illustrated  History  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom,"  published  last  year.  He  was  in  early 
life  engaged  as  a  publisher,  and  from  1828  to  1842 
edited  **  The  Token/'  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
a  species  of  annuals  which  at  one  time  had  more 
prominence  than  now.  Several  of  Mr.  Goodrich's 
productions  were  translated  into  French. 
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(Kiitorg*  department* 

An  Appeal  to  the  Teachers  of  Bhode  Island. 

Modesty  would  dictate  silence,  policy  might 
advise  the  employment  of  a  friend  to  speak  when 
one's  personal  claims  are  to  be  presented,  but  both 
methods  h*ave  been  tried  and  have  failed.  Silently 
hare  I  waited,  hoping  that  those  for  whom  I  was 
laboring  would  feel  their  consciences  and  their 
selMntercst  prompting  them  to  come  forward  and 
supply  the  needed  aid.  Old  and  tried  friends,  who 
knew  the  worth  and  necessity  for  my  labors,  have 
spoken  long,  loud,  and  earnestly  to  those  who 
ought  to  be  interested  in  the  continuance  of  my 
work,  to  come  forward  and  encourage  and  sustain 
me ;  and  we  hoped  their  appeal  would  be  heeded. 
But  hope  has  been  so  long  deferred  that  the  heart 
has  become  sick.  And  now  I  put  away  all  per- 
sonal delicacy  and  make  my  own  appeal. 

For  five  years  I  have  made  my  monthly  visits, 
bringing  to  you  whatever  I  thought  might  be  of 
service  in  your  arduous  and  noble  work«  I  have 
made  it  my  special  business  to  ascertain  what  were 
year  needs  and  desires,  and  If  possible,  to  admin- 
ister to  them.  Nor  have  I  attempted  to  do  this 
alone ;  but  I  have  laid  under  contribution  the  best 
mind  and  talent,  the  largest  expericnoe  and  most 
extensive  learning,  of  those  who  were  both  ready 
and  willing  to  make  a  freewill  offering  of  whatever 
they  had  which  could  conduce  to  your  convenience, 
happiness  or  usefulness.  Though  sometimes  fa- 
tigued, and  often  discouraged,  I  think  I  have  never 
failed  to  make  my  promised  calls ;  but  from  lack 
of  food,  my  weary  steps  have  occasionally  been  a 
little  delayed.  I  have  found  many  warm  friends 
who  have  welcomed  me  to  their  homes  and  hearts, 
%vho  hteve  assured  me  that  I  have  lightened  their 
labors  and  strengthened  their  hands;  and  they 
have  bid  me  Qod  speed  in  my  journey  and  efforts 
for  your  good.  Some  of  them  have  even  gone  out 
into  the  benighted  regions  to  awaken  the  careless 
ones  to  a  sense  of  their  ignorance  and  need  of 
light  and  instruction,  if  they  would  not  be  **  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind."  But  it  grieves  me  to  say 
that  they  have  often  rejected  both  them  and  my- 
self, saying  they  wished  for  no  light,  no  knowledge. 
**  Ignorance  was  bliss."  That  the  sensation  of 
waking  from  this  dead  sleep  was  so  painful  that 
they  preferred  the  grave  to  life.  I  have  thus  often 
been  wounded  in  the  house  of  those  to  whom  I 
was  a  friend,  and  who  should  have  so  received  me. 

I  have  had  a  good  opportunity  in  my  itinerant 
life  to  know  the  wants  of  the  children  of  school- 
room toil ;  and  I  have  endeavored  to  be  all  things 
to  all  teachers  that  I  might  benefit  all.  I  have  not 
refused  to  receive  instruction  from  the  humblest 
as  well  as  the  highest  sources,  but  have  welcomed 
it  and  dispensed  it  to  you,  and  would  gladly  con- 
tinne  to  do  it.  But  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,  and  I  cannot  work  without  food.     I  am  will- 


ing to  give  all  my  time  and  strength  for  your  ad- 
vantage; and  I  do  not  wish  to  receive  anything 
for  which  I  do  not  give  an  equivalent ;  but  if  I 
give  all  that  I  have  and  am  to  you,  is  it  asking  too 
much  when  I  ask  for  my  dailybread  ? 

Most  of  the  best  and  noblest  teachers  in  our 
State  have  done  for  me  to  the  extent  of  their 
means,  and  I  here  acknowledge  my  obligations  to 
them.  But  there  are  hundreds  who  call  themselves 
teachers  of  public,  as  well  as  private  schools,  in 
Rhode  Island,  who  will  not  even  toiah  me  to  be 
warmed  and  clothed,  though  they  should  not  have 
to  give  the  needful  things.  They  will  not  accept 
the  good  which  I  offer  even  if  it  come  to  them 
gratuitously.  And  what  shall  I  say  or  do  ?  I  am 
now  living  on  the  scanty  fare  supplied  from  my 
own  almest  empty  purse.  I  may  possibly  be  able 
to  subsist  till  the  end  of  the  year.  But  if  no  aid 
reaches  me  before  that  time,  nor  assurance  of  fu- 
ture support,  I  see  no  alternative  but  I  must  give 
up  the  ghost,  and  be  gathered  with  the  long  line 
of  forgotten  dead.  You,  and  you  only,  can  prevent 
such  a  termination  of  my  career.  I  m^e  this,  I 
know  not  but  my  last  appeal,  to  you  who  are  the 
most  interested  in  my  life  and  labors ;  and  you  are 
vitally  interested  whether  you  know  it  or  not.  De- 
cide speedily  whether  I  shall  go  on  my  way  rejoic- 
ing, blessing  and  feeding  the  hungry,  or  resign 
my  post  and  sink  into  oblivion. 

Yours,  in  truth  and  good  will, 

B.  I.  SCHOOLMASTEB. 


Toaohers  of  Bhodo  Island. 

You  have  heard  the  faithful  and  earnest  appeal 
of  The  R.  I.  Schoolxasteb  to  your  reason,  inter- 
est, and  sympathy.  It  is  worthy  of  your  serious 
consideration  and  prompt  and  energetic  action. 
May  we  hope  you  will  not  let  it  pass  unheeded  ! 


[Wb  would  call  attention  to  the  Quarterly  Report 
of  Rev.  Daniel  Leach,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  in  this  city,  which  we  give  below.  It  gives 
some  interesting  statistics,  and  contains  many 
valuable  suggestions ;  and  we  doubt  not  it  will  be 
interesting  to  all  the  readers  of  Tkb  SchoolmjLS- 

TE&.] 

Pbotidencv,  May  4, 1861. 
To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence : 
Gentlemen  :  —  I  am  happy  to  report  the  contin- 
ued and  undiminished  prosperity  of  all  our  schools. 
No  material  changes  either  in  their  internal  and 
external  condition  have  occurred,  during  the  past 
term.  From  the  examinations  of  the  different 
grades  of  schools,  recently  held,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  the  pupils  generally  are  making  com- 
mendable proficiency  in  the  several  studies.  The 
high  and  grammar  schools  have  already  attained 
to  such  a  degree  of  excellence,  that  but  little  Im- 
provement can  reasonably  be  expected  in  a  single 
term.    We  are  not.  however,  to  rest  satisfied  with 
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any  degree  of  excellence  to  which  any  school  may 
be  advanced,  however  great  it  may  be;  bvt  we 
should  aim  to  elevate  them,  by  all  judidoiis  and 
liberal  means  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection 
that  can  be  reached. 

Our  primary  and  intermediate  schools  should 
receive  our  first  and  special  attention.  These  may 
be  rendered  far  more  efficient  and  thorough  than 
they  are  at  present.  In  many  of  them  the  classi- 
fication of  the  pupils  acijBording  to  the  schedule, 
has  not  been  fully  made.  There  is  observable  in 
some  of  our  schools  a  want  of  exactness  and  pre- 
cision in  the  instruction  given.  Many  teachers 
follow  too  closely  the  old  beaten  track  —  (he  me- 
chanical routine  of  daily  recitations. 

They  do  not  atlempt  to  interest  their  pupils  by 
varied  and  familiar  illustrations,  adapted  to  their 
taste  and  comprehension.  They  do  not  under- 
stand that  the  young  seldom  retain  long  the  re- 
membrance of  any  thing  that  does  not  awaken 
pleasing  emotions,  unless  it  be  impressed  on  their 
memories  by  frequent  and  almost  daily  reviews. 
So  that  it  ^  often  to  be  remarked  that  much  which 
was  learned  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  is  for- 
gotten before  its  close.  One  thing,  and  one  only, 
should  be  taught  at  a  time,  and  this  should  be 
taught  thoroughly.  This  is  particularly  tho  case 
in  teaching  reading.  The  attempt  to  instruct  pu- 
pils as  is  now  often  the  case  in  our  lower  grade  of 
schools,  —  in  articulation,  enunciation,  modula- 
linn,  emphasis,  and  the  higher  qualities  of  the 
voice,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  is  perfectly  ab- 
Hiii- 1.  Too  little  time  is  now  spent  in  training  the 
V  'U'C  to  a  clear,  distinct  and  rapid  enunciation  — 
x.iiich  is  the  first  and  most  important  charactene- 
tic  of  good  reading.  Now,  as  soon  as  pupils  can 
pronounce  imperfectly  a  few  short,  easy  words, 
they  are  required  to  attempt  to  read  sentences 
from  a  reading  book,  which  they  do  in  a  most 
bungling  manner,  hesitating  at  almost  every  word. 
This  practice  should  be  discarded  from  our  prima- 
ry schools.  It  is  equally  absurd  as  it  would  be  for 
a  teacher  of  music  on  the  piano  forte  to  require 
his  pupils,  as  soon  as  they  could  strike  two  or 
three  notes  correctly,  to  begin  to  practice  some  dif- 
ficult piece  of  music. 

It  is  a  common  error,  especially  with  inexperi- 
enced teachers,  that  they  govern  too  much.  They 
adopt  too  many  rules  for  the  government  of  their 
schools,  and  these  are  too  precise  and  definite. 
Where  everything  is  to  be  done  by  a  specific  rule, 
and  the  slightest  deviation  is  regarded  as  an  of- 
fence, these  must  be  almost  innumerable,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  teacher's  valuable  time  must  be 
required  in  examining  cases  of  discipline  and  in 
administering  the  prescribed  penalties.  For  every 
law  mu&t  have  its  appropriate  penalty,  and  when 
broken  this  must  follow  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, or  the  law  becomes  nugatory  and  worth- 
less. This  is  an  univerKal  principle,  and  it  is  ap- 
plicable in  the  school-room  as  elsewhere. 


A  teacher  is  always  embarrassed  by  a  multiplic- 
ity of  rules.  There  are  some  schools  in  which  a 
pupil  cannot  drop  a  book  or  pencil,  or  turn  his 
head,  or  even  smile,  without  incurring  some  mark 
or  check  for  a  misdemeanor.  These  occur  so  of- 
ten that  it  is  frequently  impossible  for  the  teacher 
to  keep  a  correct  account  of  them.  And  when  a 
pupil  has  received  a  certain  number  of  marks  or 
checks,  as  they  are  called,  he  is  summoned  to  the 
teacher's  desk  to  receive  corporal  punishment.  In 
a  majority  of  cases  this  disobedience  of  the  pupil 
is  the  result  of  carelessness  or  inattention,  and  not 
a  wilful  disregard  of  the  teacher's  commands. 
Corporal  puLishment  ought  never  to  be  inflicted 
under  such  circumstances.  It  would  be  an  out- 
rage upon  the  pupil's  sen$-e  of  justice,  and  would 
arouse  within  him  a  spirit  of  obstinacy  and  rebel- 
lion. 

It  is  universally  true,  or  nearly  so,  that,  that 
school  is  the  best  governed  in  which  there  are  the 
fewest  rules,  and  where  these  refer  to  general  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  and  not  to  particular  acts. 

There  is  a  practice  which  has  grown  out  of  this 
multiplicity  of  rules,  and  which  is  becoming  quite 
common  in  our  schools,  that  cannot  be  too  severe- 
ly condemned.  I  erfer  to  what  is  called  the  self- 
reporting  system.  Where  trivial  and  petty  of- 
fences are  numerous,  the  teachers  feel  compelled 
to  require  the  scholars  to  keep  an  account  of  their 
own  checks  or  demerit  marks,  and  to  report  them 
at  the  close  of  the  school.  This  is  directly  leading 
them  into  temptation.  It  plaees  before  them  the 
strongest  inducement  to  deceive.  It  virtually  of- 
fers a  premium  for  lying.  It  lessens  the  sacred 
regard  for  truth,  which  is  the  first  and  most  essen- 
tial element  of  moral  character.  It  is  better,  a 
thousand  times,  that  a  pupil  be  deficient  in  some 
daily  lesson  of  his  class,  or  transgress  some  petty 
rule  without  its  being  known,  than  to  make  one 
false  report,  or  to  equivocate,  or  even  to  hesitate  a 
moment  in  regard  to  what  is  strictly  and  sacredly 
true.  No  intellectual  good,  however  great,  ought 
to  be  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  moral  principle. 
Under  such  a  system  as  this,  the  truly  conscien- 
tious pupil  who  always  reports  the  truth,  must 
have  his  offences  recorded  in  a  note  book,  and  at 
length  be  punished  for  acts  that  hdve  not  really 
disturbed  the  school,  and  many  of  which  would  not 
have  been  known  without  his  honest  confession, 
while  others  whose  consciences  are  less  sensitive, 
or  who  have  become  expert  in  concealing  their 
faults,  escape  altogether.  I  am  aware  that  there 
are  some  teachers  of  long  experience,  who  contend 
for  the  self- reporting  system  as  a  valuable  auxil- 
iary in  school  government.  There  may  be  schools 
where  the  moral  sense  has  become  so  cultivated 
and  trained,  that  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to  ap- 
peal to  the  consciences  of  pupils  without  endan- 
gering their  integrity,  and  there  may  be  some 
pupils  in  all  schools  who  would  report  correctly 
every  fault,  and  every  failure  of  lesson  when  re- 
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quired.  But  such  school*  are  rare,  and  the  teach- 
er8  who  can  elevate  all  their  pupils  to  such  a  stand- 
ard of  moral  excellence,  seldom  found. 

Under  careful  and  vigilant  teachers  pupils  may 
sometimes  be  allowed  with  safety  to  keep  an  ac- 
count of  their  perfect  and  imperfect  lessons,  but 
they  should  always  report  at  the  end  of  each  reci- 
tation, whilst  the  teacher  is  able  to  correct  anv 
miatakes  that  may  occur. 

The  best  interests  of  our  schools  demand  that 
we  have  some  more  definite  and  exact  method  than 
we  have  at  present  of  determining  the  precise  time 
that  each  pupil  spends  in  each  of  the  classes  and 
grades  of  our  schools,  so  that  when  a  pupil  is  not 
promoted  from  class  to  class,  and  grade  to  grade, 
at  the  prescribed  time,  it  may  be  knon*n  where  the 
fault  is.  In  this  way  each  principal  '  nd  assistant 
teacher  can  be  held  strictly  accountable  for  their 
classes,  each  term :  and  not  only  for  the  amount 
of  work,  but  for  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
performed.  It  most  frequently  happens  that  pu- 
pils spend  three  or  four  yesrs  in  the  primary  or 
intermediate  schools,  when  they  ought  to  pass 
through  them  in  two  years  and  a  half  or  less ;  and 
some  spend  Ave  and  even  six  years  in  the  gram- 
mar schools,  when  they  ought  to  complete  their 
studies  in  them  at  least  in  four  years.  If  each 
teacher  was  required  to  repoit  at  the  end  of  each 
term,  the  names  of  the  scholars  that  have  been  in 
any  one  class  or  grade  longer  than  the  required 
time,  and  reasons  why  they  have  not  been  promot- 
ed, this  evil  would,  in  some  measure,  be  remedied. 

The  first  classes  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  all 
the  pupils  in  the  high  school  have  been  examined 
with  written  questions.  The  results  of  this  exam- 
ination are  highly  satisfactory,  evincing  thorough 
instruction,  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  dili- 
gent and  persevering  efforts  of  the  pupils.  The 
questions  that  were  submitted  are  more  difficult, 
and  the  percentage  of  correct  answers  greater 
than  in  any  previous  year. 

We  have  now  22  primary  schools,  with  3140  pu- 
pils and  48  teachers ;  18  intermediate,  with  1973 
pupils  and  38  teachers  ;  7  grammar,  and  43  teach- 
ers ;  and  1  high  school  with  8  permanent  teachers, 
and  272  pupils.  The  average  number  for  the  year 
in  the  high  school  has  been  more  than  309.  About 
120  will  be  received  into  the  high  school  at  the  be- 
ginning of  next  term.  The  whole  number  of  teach- 
ers is  137.  The  number  of  pupils  admitted  is  7352, 
which  is  the  largest  number  that  has  ever  been 
connected  with  our  schools  at  one  time. 

[Professor  S.  S.  Greene,  for  the  committee  on 
music,  reported  that  the  several  classes  in  music 
in  the  high  school  and  grammar  schools  have  made 

« 

Tsry  satisfactory  progress  in  the  art  of  vocal  music 
during  the  past  term.  The  proportion  of  pupils 
who  can  read  music  at  sight  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  a  much  greater  interest  is  felt  on  the  subject 
than  at  any  previous  term.] 
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CoxxuNiCATTONS  for  this  Department  should  be  ad< 
dresssd  to  Prof.  B.  P.  Dunn,  Brown  University. 


Readins.  —  No.  2. 

Ix  our  last  Article  we  attempted  to  answer  the 
first  of  our  proposed  questions :  *'  Why  should  we 
read  ? "  In  this  we  propose  to  answer  the  second : 
<•  What  shall  we  read  ? " 

Like  a  painter  who  first  with  rough,  coarse,  and 
careless  strokes  draws  an  outline  which  he  will 
afterwards  alter  and  lessen  and  render  more  dis- 
tinct and  regular,  we  answer  first,  read  whatever 
you  feel  inclined  to.  "  A  man,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
**  ought  to  read  just  as  inclination  leads  him,  for 
what  he  reads  as  a  task  will  do  him  little  good;  *' 
and  long  before  Johnson*s  time,  Shakspeare  had 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Tranio  this  wise  counsel  to 
his  master  Lucen  io : 

**  Xo  profit  grows,  where  is  no  pleasure  ta  'en, 
Io  brief.  Sir,  study  what  you  most  affeet." 

This  maxim,  though  needing  no  proof  or  illustra- 
tion, n«>eds  qualification  and  limitation.  Alas, 
that  it  should  be  so  !  There  are  books  either  of 
undisguised  wickedness  or  of  more  perilous,  be- 
cause of  more  specious  and  concealed,  scepticism 
and  immorality  ;  and  such  books  find  readers. 
The  inclination  of  an  unsanctified  heart  is  not  a 
uniformly  safe  guide.  Impurity  and  infidelity  ap- 
peal to  it  not  in  vain.  Let  the  eye  and  the  ear  be 
closed  to  such  appeals.  Happy  is  he  whose  life 
has  beeu  passed  in  utter  ignorance  of  bad  books, 
whose  pure  mind  is  unpolluted  by  any  thought  or 
image  they  suggest,  and  whose  memory  holds  in 
its  unrelaxing  grasp  no  idea  or  word  from  the  do- 
main of  vice.  He  will  have  his  reward  in  a  beau- 
tiful and  unsuspecting  simplicity  and  ignorance  of 
the  world's  evil,  in  hallowed  hours  unvisited  by 
conceptions  which  will  not  be  banished,  and  in  an 
unalloyed  and  unimpaired  love  for  all  that  Litera- 
ture has  of  pure  and  beautiful  and  good.  Profes- 
sional study  indeed  demands  the  reading  of  some 
bad  books  in  order  to  the  refutation  of  their  argu- 
ments, or  the  provision  against  tlieir  influence. 
Leave  them  to  professional  students,  as  you  would 
relinquish  to  the  physician  fever  wards  with  their 
atmosphere  of  infection,  or  the  dissecting  room 
with  its  repulsive  sights  and  its  disgusting  odours, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  purer  air  and  a  health- 
ier occupation  shun  a  morbid  curiosity  which  can 
claim  no  kindred  with  a  sympathy  with  human  woe 
and  a  desire  for  human  welfare. 

But  the  number  of  bad  books  which  are  to  be 
shunned  is  small  compared  with  that  of  the  worth" 
less  books  which  are  to  be  neglected.  Their  worth- 
lessness  may  arise  from  different  causes.  To  a 
man  seeking  information  in  physical  or  geographi- 
cal science,  or  investigating  any  historical  or  bio- 
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graphical  subject,  any  book  which  docs  not  contain 
the  Tatest,  the  fullest,  and  the  most  direct  knoirl- 
edge  is  comparatively  worthless.  Read  on  such 
subjects  only  the  best,  though  not  always  the  new- 
est, books.  Go  if  possible  to  the  fountain-bead. 
Do  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  diluted,  adulterated 
streams  which  flow  broad  and  shallow  in  distant 
and  artificial  channels.  Life  is  too  short  to  be 
wasted  in  reading  Headley's  *'  Napoleon  and  his 
Marshals,''  or  **  Washington  and  his  Generals," 
when  Alison,  Thiers,  Sparks,  Marshall  and  Irring 
are  within  reach.  With  all  iu  advantages  our 
modern  cheap  popular  literature  is  not  without  its 
attendant  evils ;  the  people  buy  compendiums  and 
treatises  which  would  be  dear  at  any  price.  The 
art  of  book-making,  which  annually  Airnisbes  vol- 
umes profusely  illustrated  and  expensively  bound, 
for  the  bookseller's  counter,  and  for  weeks  after 
the  holidays,  loads  centre-tables  with  **  World- 
noted  Women,"  "  Women  of  the  Bible,"  "  Re- 
publican Courts,"  &c.,  adds  to  the  display  of  our 
parlors  without  adding  much  to  our  stores  of 
knowledge.  The  money  lavished  on  such  ostenta- 
tious works,  if  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  the  plain, 
substantial  histories  and  biographies  from  which 
their  authors  drew  all  that  they  have  learned  and 
ihowily  reproduced,  would  buy  worthier  presents 
for  others,  or  gain  a  truer  equivalent  for  ourselves. 
There  are,  however,  other  books,  whose  chief 
aim  is  not  the  communication  of  knowledge,  which 
deserve  to  be  neglected.  They  have  the  form  of 
good  books,  but  they  lack  the  power  thereof.  They 
do  not  stir  the  mind  to  vigorous  and  healthy 
thought ;  they  do  not  paint  character  or  present 
life  so  as  to  awaken  in  their  readers  high  and  earn- 
est purpose.  Though  they  may  offer  a  sort  of  ex- 
citement, they  have  no  suggestivenesx ;  they  leave 
us  passive  recipients  of  their  ideas,  without  calling 
forth  that  intellectual  activity,  that  action  and  re- 
action, which  it  is  the  province  of  all  true  litera- 
ture to  beget  and  to  nurture.  There  are  dramas 
written  and  published  which  hold  no  mirror  up  to 
nature,  or  else  one  so  distorting  that  nature  look- 
ing in  it  would  not  recognize  herself.  There  are 
novels  issued  from  the  press,  and  novelettes  in  the 
columns  of  magazines  and  weekly  papers,  that 
make  us  wonder  where,  on  this  earth  of  ours,  their 
authors  could  have  seen  the  life  which  they  thus 
describe  or  idealize.  All  the  apparatus  of  publi- 
cation is  brought  into  action  to  give  them  circula- 
tion. Far  off  their  coming  shines.  Advertise- 
ments and  posters  with  conspicuous  wood-cuts 
herald  their  appearance,  and  in  terms  which  are 
unwittingly  those  of  humiliating  confesssion,  call 
them  *' exciting,  sensation  books,"  while  their 
very  worthlessncss  secures  for  them  a  sale  which 
justifies  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  dollars 
for  the  mere  repetition  of  their  names  on  th«!  out- 
tide  page  of  a  daily  journal.  There  are  poems 
whose  common  place  thoughts  their  authors  would 
I      not  have  dared  to  put  into  prose,  for  fear  that  their 


poverty  and  tameness  should  be  at  once  detected ; 
and  there  are  sketches  and  pencillings  and  reflec- 
tions and  essays  which  if  they  come  home  to  any 
man's  **  bosom  and  business,"  find  the  former  un- 
visited  and  untenanted  by  any  '*  high  erected 
houghts,'*  and  the  latter  what  the  poet  describes 
when  he  says 

"  'Twas  all  thy  business,  business  how  to  shun." 

Such  trash  as  this  is  read,  and  the  creative  power 
of  Shakspeare,  the  sweetness  of  Spenser,  the 
sublimity  of  Milton,  the  humor  of  Addison,  the 
thoughtfulness  of  Wordsworth,  the  eloquence  of 
Burke,  the  magic  pictures  of  Scott,  are  all  unheed* 
ed.  The  consciousness  of  one  whose  mind  had 
been  quickened  and  developed  and  trained  by 
earnest  study  of  these  suggestive  writers  would 
soon  warn  him  of  the  worthlessncss  of  these  books 
we  have  described.  "  No  man  when  he  has  tasted 
the  old  wine  straightway  desireth  new."  Throw 
away  no  time  and  labor  on  books  which  neither 
give  you  new  ideas,  nor  quicken  into  new  and  vig- 
orous life  those  t/hich  you  already  have ;  which  do 
not  show  you  more  of  your  own  and  others'  hearts ; 
which  do  not  strengthen  and  broaden  your  charac- 
ter ;  which  do  not  fill  you  with  higher  and  purer 
purposes,  and  make  you  truer  men. 

Many  are  in  danger  from  an  excess  of  newspa- 
per reading.  We  must  indeed  depend  upon  them 
for  information  respecting  the  events  of  the  day ; 
and  while  carefully  guarding  against  their  partisan 
tendencies,  and  one-sided  representations,  we  may 
be  aided  by  them  in  pursuing  our  opinions.  But 
they  lead  to  hasty,  superficial,  desultory  habits  of 
study ;  they  foster  a  love  of  constant  excitement, 
most  inconsistent  with  the  quiet  meditative  habits 
of  the  skilful  and  successful  reader,  and  with  their 
changeful  vocabulary  and  their  long  and  careless 
sentences  penned  amidst  the  pres.4  of  editorial 
cares,  they  tend  to  corrupt  the  taste  and  injure  the 
style. 

Although  warning  our  readers  against  wicked 
and  worthless  books,  we  do  not  purpose  to  furnish 
them  with  a  list  of  those  which  they  should  read. 
This  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  original  prin- 
ciple of  having  them  follow  their  own  inclinations. 
If  in  reading  for  facts  and  opinions,  only  the  best 
books  are  read,  all  will  read  nearly  the  same  pages ; 
and  we  hare  not  space  to  furnish  here  a  library 
catalogue  of  such.  Nor  would  we  mark  out  a 
course  of  reading  for  any  one,  for  as  Prof.  Reed 
wisely  remarks :  **  It  would  be  a  sorry  tameness  of 
intellect  that  would  not  sooner  or  later  work  its 
way  out  of  the  track  of  the  best  of  any  such  pre- 
scribed courses."  Nor  in  earnestly  commending 
the  "literature  of  power,"  — the  literature  which 
leads  us  up  to  a  purer,  higher,  broader  life,  would 
we  venture  to  enumerate  books  which  must  be 
read  to  secure  this  result.  If  our  readers  are  true 
to  themselves,  and  to  the  principles  we  have  dis- 
cussed, sooner  or  later,  if  opportunity  offer,  they 
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will/attain  to  a  loring  familiarity  with  the  writings 
of  the  great  matters  of  our  older  literature  ;  and 
by  being  thus  left  to  themselves  they  will  attain  to 
that  happy  diversity  of  culture  and  variety  of  power 
which  are  unattainable  when  every  mind  is  stretch- 
ed upon  the  Procrustean  bed  of  a  uniformly  pre- 
set ibed  Qourse  of  reading.  Like  the  excursive 
feeding  of  animals  which  gives  their  flesh  a  firmer 
relish,  such  extended  and  voluntary  studies  give 
to  the  mind  a  healthier  tone,  and  to  the  taste  a 
nobler  catholicity  and  soundness. 

It  is  surprising  into  what  paths  individual  tastes 
have  led  difierent  men,  and  what  diverse  books 
have  proved  themsclyes  to  be  thus  suggestive. 
*'  What  we  do  not  call  education,"  says  Emerson, 
*'  is  more  precious  than  that  which  we  call  so.  We 
form  no  guess,  at  the  time  of  receiving  a  thought, 
of  its  comparative  value."  Manhood  works  up 
even  the  material  gathered  from  the  literature  of 
childhood,  —*  that  literature  which  has  charms  pos- 
sessed by  no  other.  Macaulay*s  wealth  of  imag- 
ery would  have  been  sadly  lessened,  had  he  parted 
with  the  rich  stores  of  Arabian  fiction,  and  Shak- 
speare  and  Johnson  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
do  not  disdain  to  quote,  or  modem  scholars  to 
edit,  **  the  Nursery  Rhymes  of  England." 

There  is,  however,  no  thorough  spiritual  or  even 
intellectual  culture  attainable  without  the  diligent 
and  habitual  reading  of  the  Bible.  He  who  would 
have  his  soul  stirred  by  the  deepest  and  strongest 
impulses,  who  would  gain  rigour  and  breadth  and 
strength  of  thought,  who  would  fill  his  mind  with 
the  purest,  the  loftiest,  the  most  ennobling  con- 
ceptions, who  would  know  mors  of  himself,  and 
better  understand  the  character  and  the  history  of 
men,  who  would  enter  more  fully  and  more  hearti- 
ly into  all  that  the  world  has  of  beautiful  and  great 
and  good  must,  under  the  Spirit's  guidance,  seek 
these  results  in  a  docile  study  of  the  word  of  Ood. 
It  is  a  literature  in  itself ;  and  it  is  the  inexhaust- 
ible source  of  the  inspiration  to  most  of  the  world's 
best  and  truest  literature.  Silence  its  ntterances, 
erase  its  record,  efface  its  language,  its  thoughts, 
its  memory  from  the  works  of  men,  and  you  ruin 
whole  libraries,  mutilate  almost  every  book,  and 
strike  the  oracles  of  worldly  wisdom  dumb.  No 
one  can  estimate  the  direct  and  the  indirect  influ- 
ence of  the  Bible  on  the  writings  and  the  speech 
of  men.  How  large  a  profo  tion  of  the  literature 
of  earth  either  rests  wholly  upon*  it,  or  gathers 
closely  about  i: !  At  the  sale  of  the  library  of  Top- 
ham  Beauderk.  a  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson's  and  a 
fashionable  scholar  of  that  day,  Wilkes  express- 
ed surprise  at  the  large  number  of  sermons  it  con- 
tained. •*  Why  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  you  are  to  re- 
member that  sermons  make  a  considerable  branch 
of  English  Literature."  In  this  sacred  literature 
will  be  found  that  which  will  reward  faithful  study 
as  richly  as  the  secular.  Here  is  to  be  found  the 
corrective  to  the  too  exclusive  pursuit  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  a  safeguard  against  iu  insidious  influence. 
Under  its  guidance  our  readers  may  be  left  to  fol- 
low our  counsel  to  read  as  their  inclination  prompts. 

[TO  BE  CO:(TINCBD.], 


IHatiiematicd. 


CoHHUKiCATiONS  for  tbis  DepvTtment,  if  relating  to 
the  higher  branches,  should  be  addretaed  to  J.  M.  Boss, 
Lonsdale  ;  otherwise  to  K.  W.  DbMunn,  TrovideDcc. 


Wb  respectfully  solicit  contributions  on  all  sub- 
jects, properly  embraced  under  this  department, 
from  teachers  and  all  others  interested  in  the  sci- 
ence. We  hope  to  receive  for  the  next  number  a 
solution  of  the  question  in  indeterminate  analysis, 
proposed  in  the  April  number. 


Wb  present  in  this  number  a  few  fragmentary 
ideas  on  subjects  of  an  elementary  and  practical 
character. 

(1.)  Note  on  the  Binomial  Theorem,  If  we  have 
a  binomial  of  the  form  ax  +  bjf,  in  which  a  and  bf 
coefficients  of  x  and  y  respectively,  represent  nu- 
merical quantities,  greater  or  less  than  unity,  the 
development  is  easily  effected  by  the  following 
simple  method. 

Take  for  example  (3z  +  6y)\  The  terms  with- 
out the  coefficients  are  «•  +  a*y  -|-  xy*  +  y*. 
The  method  of  finding  the  coefficients  is  presented 
in  the  following  diagram. 
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Rule.  Construct  a  square,  and  divide  it  into  as 
many  small  squares  by  horizontal  and  vertical 
lines  as  are  equf  1  to  the  square  of  the  number  of 
terms  in  the  required  power, «'.  e.,  equal  to  (n  +  1)' 
n  being  the  index.  Beginning  at  the  left  hand, 
place  the  coefficient  of  the  first  term  of  the  bitt<»- 
mial  in  the  first  horizontal  line  of  squares  as  many 
times  as  indicated  by  the  exponent,  thus  leaving 
the  right-hand  square  vacant ;  put  the  same  coef- 
ficient in  each  succeeding  line  of  squares  one  less. 
In  an  inverse  order  fill  the  remaining  squares  with 
the  second  coefficient,  excepting  the  right-hand 
vertical  column,  which  is  formed  by  putting  I  in 
the  first  square,  the  index  of  the  power  in  the 
next,  and,  generally,  multiplying  the  number  in 
any  square  by  the  number  of  times  the^rs^  coef- 
ficient is  repeated  in  that  line,  and  dividing  the 
product  by  the  number  of  times  plus  one  that  the 
second  coefficient  is  repeated  in  the  same  line,  the 
quotient  will  be  the  number  for  the  next  square. 
Find  the  continued  products  of  the  numbers  in  the 
horizontal  lines,  and  they  will  be  the  coefficients 
of  the  corresponding  terms  of  the  power.  A  de- 
monstration of  this  rule  is  unnecessary. 
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In  the  above  example  we  find  27,  135,  225»  125, 
the  coefficients  required,  giving 

(3z  -h  5y)3  =  27  r3  +  135j?«y  +  22firy«  +  126y«. 
The  rule  is  equally  useful  when  the  coefficient  of 
one  of  the  terms  of  the  binomial  is  unity. 

Of  course  nothing  new  is  claimed  in  this  method 
but  the  arratigement.  The  right  vertical  column 
will  be  recognized  as  the  coefficients  of  the  power 
when  the  coefficients  of  the  terms  of  the  binomial 
are  unity  ;  and  the  rule  for  obtaining  these  num- 
bers corresponds  to  the  one  always  given  for  that 
purpose.  But  here  they  are  obtained  in  the  square. 
The  method,  although  apparently  cumbersome, 
will  be  found  useful  in  teaching.  It  interests  the 
pupil,  elicits  inquiry  and  observation,  and  dis- 
penses with  substitution,  which,  unfortunately,  be- 
ginners in  algebra  are  not  naturally  partial  to. 
Scholars  like  it.  The  experienced  workman  will 
not  need  it. 

(2.)  Note  on  Siffns  in  Multiplication.  Let  it  be 
required  to  multiply  + «  by  +  6,  the  result  will 
evidently  be  -|-  a*.  Now,  change  the  sign  of  either 
multiplicand  or  multiplier  to  minus  and  we  shall 
have  the  same  literal  result,  but  the  converse  sign 
since  it  cannot  be  the  same  as  before,  the  sign  of 
one  of  the  factors  being  different,  and  the  result 
must  be  plus,  or  minus,  one,  or  the  other,  thus, 
-fax  —  6  =  — a6,  also  — aX+6  =  — o*. 
Now  change  the  sign  of  b  in  the  last  equation  to 
minus,  then  for  the  same  reason  we  shall  have  the 
same  literal  result,  but  the  converse  sign,  thus, 

—  ox  — 6  =  -f-a6,  hence  the  truth  of  the  follow- 
ing equations : 

+  aX-f6  =  +  o5.. 
-fax  —  6  =  — ab  .  . 

—  a  X  +&  =  — oA  .  , 

—  ax  —5  =  -fa5  .  . 
This  reasoning,  though  perhaps  not  logical  enough 
for  some  minds,  will  generally  convince  the  schol- 
ar more  readily  than  any  other  except  perhaps  the 
following  : 

-f4x-f6=+&  +  ft  +  6  +  6  =  +  4& (1) 

+  4x— 6=— 6  — 6  — 6— 6  =  — 46 (2) 

—  4x-f  6  =  — (4)  X+6=  — (4x6)  =  — 46...(3) 

—  4X  — 6  =  — (4)X— 6=  — (4X  — 6)=  — (— 46) 

=  +46.. .(4) 
the^r«^  factor  being  the  multiplier  in  all  four  cases, 

—  taken  numerically  4  for  convenience. 

We  propose  to  treat  the  subject  more  extensive- 
ly in  some  future  number.  j.  m.  &. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


Problem.  —  A  cone  of  uniform  density,  having 
the  point  of  suspension  in  the  circumference  of 
tho  base,  had  the  plane  of  the  base  inclined  to  the 
horizon  at  the  angle  of  a**.  Required  the  solidity 
of  the  cone  when  the  slant  height  is  given  equal 
to  6.  M.  w. 

PuoDLEM. — "The  simple  interest  of  a  certain 
sum  for  five  years  is  $123,  but  the  compound  inter- 
est is  $150.  Required  the  principal  and  rate  per 
cent."  P.  o. 


CmCLE  PaoBLEU. —  Errata.^lii  the  May  num- 
ber, page  161,  second  column,  twelfth  line,  read 
chord.  Page  162,  first  column,  sixtenth  line,  should 
read  thus  :  which  is  less  than  £B,  but  greater  than 

A 

EJ,   Eighteenth  line,  read  —  =  m'^^m.    Twenty- 

n 

A 

first  line,  read  n'  K^n^  .•.  —  =  »»">  m'.    Twenty- 

n' 

A 

fifth  line,  read  n"  <  n',  .  • .  —  =  m'"  >  m'.   Second 


n 


// 


column,  second  line,  lead  .*.  sina'-s,  &c. 


Natural   Science* 


CoMMDNiCATioxs  foT  this  Department  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  T.  F.  CadT,  Warren. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
The  Book  of  Nature. 

BT  ANNIE  ELIZABETH. 

A  pleasant  book  before  me  lyeth, 

Its  ancient  binding  good  as  new 
Is  all  unfaded,  and  outvicth 

The  printed  pages,  pictured  through. 

Bui  here  are  pictures  brightly  glowing, 
Formed  with  unerring  care  and  skill ; 

And  there  the  little  seeds  are  sowing, 
Where  flowers  spring  at  the  Author's  will. 

Nor  only  flower  and  picture  springeth 
From  every  brightly  tinted  page,  — 

And  music  ever  sweetly  ringeth,— 
But  nobler  thoughts  the  mind  engage. 

It  treats  of  many  hidden  wonders. 
And  speaks  of  names  and  things  unknown ; 

All  measured  distance  quickly  sunders, — 
And  every  era  calls  its  own. 

Sure  I  should  stand  at  wisdom's  portal, 
For  all  this  glorious  book  is  mine. 

Nor  mine  alone,  for  every  mortal 
Can  answer, — **  Mine  as  well  as  thine." 


Proof  of  Divine  Power  and  'Wisdom  Exhibit- 
ed in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom  we  see  special  adap- 
tations, prospective  contrivances,  and  yet  there  is 
no  thought,  no  instinct  even,  to  guide.  The  dream- 
ing philosopher  might  talk  of  feet  becoming  web- 
bed by  attempts  to  swim  — of  wonderful  changes 
produced  in  ages  by  the  law  of  progressive  devel-* 
opment.  The  followers  of  Oken  and  Lamark, 
without  the  science  of  their  masters,  may  believe 
that  their  ancestors  were  fish,  and  that  they  are 
not  themselves  the  denizens  of  the  deep  because 
some  enterprising  member  of  the  family  flounder- 
ed out  of  the  water  and  forgot  to  return ;  but  even 
this  accommodating  theory  will  vn\e  no  explana- 
tion of  all  the  adaptations  of  parts  by  which  indi- 
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tidual  life  U  carried  on,  and  the  species  propagat- 
ed, in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  monad,  b/  its 
desires,  may  be  fancied  to  pass  through  the  vary- 
ing stages  of  oyster,  flsh,  and  ape,  up  to  man  him- 
•elf ;  but  that  the  one-celled  plant  of  ottr  northern 
snoiY,  or  those  that  abound  in  our  pools,  should 
suddenly  become  ambitious,  and  be  satisfied  only 
by  spreading  like  the  oak  or  blooming  like  roses, 
is  a  far  more  difficult  problem  for  their  accommo- 
dating philosophy. 

Did  you  erer  look  into  a  single  flower,  the  lily 
or  the  rose,  to  see  there  the  wonderful  machinery 
fitted  for  a  specific  work,  the  production  of  the 
seed  ?    In  the  center  of  the  fiower,  completely  sur 
tounded,  secured  from  danger,  are  the  first  sketches 
of  seeds  *—  now  mere  points,  but  each  one  fitted  to 
teceive  an  independent  life.     It  has  not  yet  come, 
but  the  home  is  prepared  for  its  reception.    And 
now  another  portion  of  the  flower,  the  trembling 
stamensi  that  seemed  tipped  with  golden  points  to 
draw  down  the  spark  of  life  from  heaven,  give  out 
the  gathered  force  locked  in  the  floating,  dust-like 
grains  of  pollen.     They  strike  the  central  organ, 
and,  as  though  drawn  by  an  invisible  power,  thread 
their  way  down  long  tubes  and  touch  each  seed 
with  the  Are  of  independent  life.    The  seed,  no 
longer  a  mere  cell  without  life,  now  asserts  its  dig- 
nity, and  the  parent  plant,  as  though  conscious  of 
its  precious  treasures,  gathers  with  every  power 
the  materials  needed  for  the  future  growth  of  the 
young,  now  cradled  in  the  flower.    And  around 
that  gterm  of  life  the  tree  collects  of  its  richest 
products  the  salts,  the  starch,  and  the  sugar  from 
which  the  bulk  of  the  fully  developed  seed,  mak- 
ing it  a  store  house  of  food  sufficient  for  that  germ 
when  thrown  fk'om  the  parent  stock,  till  it  shall 
put  forth  roots  and  leaves,  and  be  able  to  compel 
the  earth  and  air  to  minister  to  its  wants.    And 
when  the  acorn  drops,  or  the  grape- seed  matures, 
what  can  you  see,  with  the  aid  of  your  keenest 
acalpel  and  most  perfect  glasses,  that  shall  show 
you  that  the  work  is  completed,  without  a  single 
mistake,  in  all  the  countless  myriads  that  fall  in 
every  valley  and  on  every  mountain-side  ?    But  in 
one  is  lodged  the  force  that  shall  send  up  the  stout 
trunk,  spread  its  branches,  expand  its  leaves,  and 
produce  its  fruit,  a  perfect  oak,  and  fjrom  the  other 
•hall  come  up  the  leaning  stem  to  climb  the  oak 
with  loving  tendrils,  spread  its  thick  foliage  among 
its  branches,  and  mingle  its  rich  clusters  of  pur- 
ple with  the  humble  russet  of  the  acorn  in  the  cup. 
Or  go  with  me  into  the  field,  and  watch  the  set- 
ting of  the  golden  rows  of  com.     From  the  shak- 
ing tassel  fadls  in  every  breeze  a  shower  of  vital 
dust,  and  from  the  center  of  the  husky  ear  each 
half-formed  kernel  throws  out  its  line  of  silk  to 
catch  the  floating  cells  of  life.    And,  as  it  gathers 
in  its  portion,  the  grain  begins  to  swell,  to  gather 
riehneBS  from  the  parent  stalk,  till  it  gleams  in 
■outhern  fields  with  the  softness  of  the  pearl,  and 
in  the  north  with  th<)  yellow  of  tha  tot>as  and  gold. 


No  parent,  with  the  wisdom  of  man,  can  more  per- 
fectly provide  for  its  young,  than  the  trees  of  our 
forests  and  the  grasses  of  our  fields  for  the  young 
plant  in  every  seed  they  mature.  If  by  chance 
the  grain  of  pollen  fails  to  reach  the  seed,  no  germ 
of  life  is  there,  no  food  is  needed,  and  none  is  gar- 
nered up;  the  tree  never  mistakes  and  collects 
food  where  its  own  young  is  not  present  to  feed 
upon  it. 

And  when  the  seed  is  formed  there  is  still  an- 
other care,  that  it  may  find  its  proper  place  of 
growth ;  the  means  arc  fitted  to  the  need  of  the 
plant.    To  one  seed  are  given  wings  that  it  may  fly 
away,  the  Crane*s-bill  scatters  its  seed  with  a  curi- 
ous spring,  the  thistle  rises  on  its  fringed  balloon, 
and  others  cling  to  every  passer-by  and  thus  are 
scattered  over  the  earth.    And  when  that  seed  has 
germinated,  erer)r  leaf  has  a  thousand  mouths  to 
drjnk  in  the  gases  from  the  air,  a  thousand  points 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  gather  materials 
there.    Every  breeie  that  moves  its  leaves  feeds 
ii,  the  rocks  crumble  beneath  to  give  it  strength. 
And  as  it  rises,  every  change  shows  its  adaptations 
to  all  the  forces  that  surround  it. 
I     Go  through  our  northern  forests  and  look  at  the 
broad-leaved  trees  -—the  maple,  oak,  and  elm.    In 
summer  they  are  filled  wita  foliage,  on  some  of 
the  largest  are  acres  of  foliage.    Now  look  at  the 
spreading  and  dividing  limbs.    Did  they  hold  their 
leaves,  a  single  winter's  snow  would  split  their 
branches  from  the  trunks,  destroy  their  beauty, 
and  in  the  end  they  must  perish.     But  the  first 
frost  of  autumn  paints  the  green  leaves  with  gor« 
geous  colors,  and  the  autumn  winds  shake  them 
from  the  trees,  that  their  naked  limbs  may  be  pre- 
sented to  the  frosts  and  ice  and  winds  of  winter* 
In  summer  they  must  have  the  broad  leaves  to 
drink  in  gases  from  the  air ;  in  the  winter's  rest 
they  would  prove  their  destruction,  and  they  shake 
them  off,  and  not  a  single  broad-leaved  tree  in  our 
northern  climes,  holds  its  foliage  in  the  winter 
months.    Look  now  at  the  evergreens,  th«  spruce 
and  fir  and  pine,   with  needle-leaves,  and  with 
trunks  that  are  single  shafts  that  never  divide. 
Every  limb  is  small,  and  driven,  like  a  pin,  toward 
the  center  of  the  tree,  so  that  should  it  break  no 
harm  is  done  to  the  general  structure.    These  keep 
their  leaves,  and  enliven  our  winter  forests  with 
their  green.    The  deciduous  trees,  like  mariners 
fearful  of  their  strength,  furl  their  sails  at  the  first 
rising  of  the  tempest,  while  the  spruce  and  fir,  aa 
though  conscious  of  their  strength,  spread  every 
stitch  ot  canvass  and  bid  defiance  to  the  storm. 

Every  tree»  we  believe,  in  its  special  adaptation 
shows  a  personal  Ood.  A  single  seed  of  the  dan- 
delion, floating  on  its  delicate  balloon,  would  seem 
to  be  ennough  to  cut  up  all  atheism  by  the  roots. 
To  some,  these  proofii  may  not  be  satisfactory; 
but  are  those  who  cannot  see  the  proof  sure  that 
they  have  seen  all  the  beauties  and  adaptations 
that  ttery  day  open  to  the  active  naturalist  ?    Is  it 
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not  possible  that  there  shtnld  exist  in  Nature  some 
proof  of  a  creative  mind,  besides  the  mind  of  man  ? 
No  common,  casual  view  of  Nature  can  justify  a 
negative  answer.  Things  never  seen  cannot  con- 
vince. It  is  easy  for  one  vrho  has  never  seen  a  foe* 
sil,  to  believe  men  mistaken  when  they  talk  of 
splitting  fishes  from  solid  rock  —  or  to  doubt  that 
ooal  is  of  vegetable  origin,  if  he  has  never  visited 
a  coal  mine.  But  when  he  walks  among  the  rocks 
his  skepticism  vanishes.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
things  always  seen  cease  to  have  their  proper  ef- 
feet.  If  we  admire  the  striking  objects  of  a  for- 
eign land,  we  shall  find  those  who  dwell  among 
them  as  unmoved  as  we  are  by  the  common  ob- 
jects of  our  daily  life.  — >  CAaeI6ounM*«  Lectures  on 
Natural  History, 

Q,TTBBT101RB   FOB 

Wixitttn  Examinations. 


CoxMUxtOATXONS  for  this  Department  thoald  b«  ad-^ 
Pressed  to  ▲.  J.  MANCKSsnm,  Providence. 


QuestioxiB  for  (he  SzaminalioA 

or  0AHDIDATE8  FOB  ADMISSION  TO  THB  HABTPOBD 
PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL,  A.PBIL,  1660. 

ABITHMBT2C. 

1.  Define  a  simple  number ;  a  compound  num* 
ber ;  reduction ;  least  common  multiple ;  greatest 
common  divisor.  Illustrate  each  by  an  example. 
Find  the  least  common  multiple  and  greatest  com- 
mon divisor  of  866, 169  and  72. 

2.  Purchased  18  T.,  17  cwt,  8  qr.,  20  lbs.  of  cop- 
peras, at  4  cents  per  pound.  I  sold  4  T.,  6  cwt., 
3  qr.,  10  lbs.  at  5  cents  per  pound,  7  T.,  1  cwt.,  8 
qr.,  10  lbs.  at  6  cents,  one-half  of  what  then  re- 
mained at  10  cents,  and  the  remainder  at  6  cents 
per  pound.    What  is  my  gain  ? 

3.  Find  the  sum  of  19-18  of  a  square  mile  and 
.001918  of  a  rood,  in  miles,  ropds,  &c.  Define  each 
of  the  fractions  used,  and  explain  how  we  know 
the  denomination  of  the  second. 

4.  The  distance  from  Hartford  to  Springfield  is 
26mnes.  A,  having  set  out  from  Hartford,  has 
traveled  2-17  of  the  distance,  and  B,  having  set 
out  at  the  same  time  from  Springfield,  has  traveled 
2-11  of  the  distance.    How  far  is  A  from  B  ? 

5.  define  percentage,  and  explain  its  applica- 
tion to  other  articles  than  money.  12j|  per  cent, 
of  the  length  of  a  certain  railroad  is  equal  to  3  m., 
1  fur.,  1.  rd.    What  is  its  entire  length  ? 

6.  Define  simple  interest ;  compound  interest. 
Give  the  best  rule  for  performing  operations  in 
each,  that  may  involve  any  rate  and  time.  How 
much  more  would  $175.07  amount  to  from  Jan.  7» 
1855,  to  Oct.  12,  1857f  at  compound  interest  than 
at  simple  interest,  at  7}  per  cent.  ? 

7.  The  avails  of  a  note,  having  4  months  to  run, 
discounted  at  a  bank,  were  $1,631.60«  What  was 
the  face  of  the  note  ? 


8.  If  9  men,  by  working  8  hours  per  day,  can 
mow  30  acres  of  grass  in  H  days,  how  many  acres 
can  5  men  now  in  3}  days,  by  working  7i  hours 
per  day  ? 

9.  By  selling  land  at  |^d.l4  per  acre,  I  shall 
gain  13  per  cent.  For  how  much  must  1  sell  it  to 
gain  20  cent.  ? 

10.  How  many  yards  of  carpeting,  1}  yd  wide, 
will  it  take  to  cover  a  floor  19  ft.  9'  long,  and  15  ft. 
6' wide? 

BNOLI8H  OBAKXAB. 

1.  Define  and  illustrate  syntax ;  analysis ;  goT» 
emment;  opposition;  copula. 

2.  Name  and  define  the  severml  parts  of  speech, 
giving  an  example  of  each. 

3.  Parse  the  following  itaUcized  words :  Gliding 
along  the  horizon,  a  distant  sail  attracted  us.  They 
love  eaek  other.  Behold  David  and  Jonathan's 
love.  Whai  will  you  di  ^  He  received  what  was 
more  valuable  than  life.  What  /  do  you  take  me 
for  a  thief  ? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  comparison  of  adjec- 
tives ?  Name  and  explain  the  difierent  degrees  of 
comparison.  Compare  shorty  round,  French,  fast^ 
shortly,  sftblime,  lovely,  far,  little,  worse* 

5.  What  are  the  principal  parts,  synopsis,  and 
conjugation  of  a  verb  ?  Principal  parts  otjlee,  sit, 
fly,  lie,  (to  recline,)  ^10,  dare. 

6.  Analyze  the  following  paragraph :  Even  the 
Atheist,  who  tells  us  that  the  Universe  is  self-ex- 
istent and  indestructible  —  even  he,  who,  instead 
of  seeing  the  trace  of  a  manifold  wisdom  in  its 
manifold  varieties,  sees  nothing  in  them  all  but 
the  exquisite  structures  and  the  lofty  dimensions 
of  materialism  —  even  he,  who  would  despoil  crea- 
tion of  its  Ood,  can  not  look  upon  its  golden  sunst 
and  their  accompanying  systems,  without  the  sol- 
emn impression  of  a  magnificence  that  fixes  and 
overpowers  him. 

7.  Oive  the  number  and  gender  of  wheat,  gold, 
man,  sheep,  news,  bird,  doe,  lion,  scissors,  bel- 
lows, ashes. 

8.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  senteneeSi 
and  state  the  reason  for  each  correction :  Profane 
swearing  is,  of  all  other  vices,  the  most  inexcusa- 
ble. They,  who  he  most  injured,  he  had  the  most 
reason  to  love.  Every  person,  whatever  be  their 
station,  are  bound  by  the  duties  of  morality  and 
religion.  If  I  was  her,  I  would  not  do  such  things 
as  them. 

9.  Parse  the  itaUcized  words  in  the  following 
passage : 

Acquaint  thyself  with  God,  if  thou  wouldst  taste 
His  works.    Admitted  once  to  His  embrace. 
Thou  shalt  perceive  tfuU  thou  wast  blind  before  : 
Thine  eye  shall  be  instructed ;  and  thy  heart. 
Made  pure,  shall  relish  with  divine  delight. 
Till  then  unfelt,  what  hands  divine  have  wrought* 

Cowper, 

10.  Write  a  short  composition  on  Vacation, 
containing  the  words  recreation,  fatigue,  useful- 
ness, resolution,  friends,  body,  mind. 
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HI8T0BT. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  discoyeries  made  by 
the  following  persona:  Columbuf,  John  Cabot, 
Sebastian  Cabot,  John  Verraaani,  Ferdinand  Dc 
Soto. 

2.  Give  the  history  and  date  of  the  first  settle- 
ment made  in  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, Maryland,  Georgia. 

,3.  What  causes  led  to  the  French  and  Indian 
War  ?  To  the  War  of  the  Beyolution  ?  Length 
of  each  ? 

4.    Dates  and  history  of  the  following  events : 

Battle  of  Bunker  Hill ;  Massacre  of  Wyoming ; 

Treachery  of  Arnold  ? 
6.    Account  of  the  conspiracy  and  trial  of  Burr  ? 

6.  What  led  to  the  formation  and  establisment 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  ? 

7.  Cause  of  the  Mexican  War  ?  History  of  the 
following  events :  Battle  of  Buena  Vista ;  Beduc- 
tion  of  Vera  Cms ;  Battle  of  Cerro  GK>rdo ;  Occu- 
pation of  Mexico  ? 

8.  Leading  events  in  Jackson's  Administration? 

9.  History  of  Mason's  attack  upon  the  Indians 
at  Stonington  ? 

10.  Give  an  account  of  the  *'  Whiskey  Insur- 
rection." 

OSOO&APBT. 

1.  Name  each  of  the  Circles  of  the  earth.  Tell 
where  they  are  situated,  and  why. 

2.  Define  latitude ;  longitude.  Give  the  great- 
est and  the  least  number  of  degrees  there  can  be 
of  either,  and  the  reason.  From  what  do  we  reck- 
on longitude,  and  why  ?  Latitude,  and  why  ? 
Give  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Hartford. 

8.  Name  all  the  Sutes,  with  their  capitals,  that 
have  any  sea-coast. 

4.  Draw  a  map  of  Connecticut,  with  an  outline 
of  the  counties.  Locate  and  name  the  capitals, 
county  towns,  cities,  and  rivers. 

§.  What  and  where  are  the  following :  Chan- 
nel of  Tartary,  St.  Lucas,  Jeddo,  Labrador,  Cuba, 
Penobscot,  St.  Ellas,  Scandinavia,  Turin,  Harris- 
burgh  ? 

'6.    What  waters  does  a  ship  pass  through  in 
sailing  from  San  Francisco  to  Montreal  ? 

7.  What  two  gulfs  south  of  Turkey  ?  East  of 
Greece  ?  Between  Morea  and  the  rest  of  Greece  ? 
What  strait  separates  England  from  France? 
Spain  from  Morocco  ? 

8«  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Europe.  Name  the 
kind  of  government  and  the  capital  of  each  coun- 
try :  the  principal  ranges  of  mountains,  giving 
the  situation  and  direction  of  each ;  the  principal 
rivers,  indicating  the  source,  direction  and  mouth 
of  each. 

9.  From  a  city  at  the  mouth  of  a  certain  river, 
a  cargo  of  teas  was  shipped,  by  a  planter,  to  Hart- 
ford.   Describe  the  route  of  the  vessel. 

10.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  that  grand  division 
which  has  the  smallest  number  of  rivers. 


enx  Booit  tiDable. 


Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming  ;  comprising 
the  breeds,  breeding  and  management,  in  health 
and  disease,  of  dairy  and  other  stock ;  the  selec- 
tion of  milch  cows,  the  culture  of  forage  plants, 
and  the  production  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese, 
&c.  Pp.  42o.  By  Charies  L.  Flint,  Secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

GBAB8B8  AND  FoRAVB  PLANTS.  A  practical  trea-* 
tise  comprising  their  natural  history,  compara- 
tive nutritive  value ;  methods  of  cultivating,  cut* 
ting  and  curing ;  and  the  management  of  grass 
lands.  By  Charles  L.  Flint,  member  of  the  Bos- 
ton Societv  of  Natural  History.  Pp.  398.  Bos- 
ton :  Crosby,  Nichols,  Lee  &  Co. 

The  author  of  these  works  has  accomplished 
what  he  proposed  in  his  preface,  to  write  bookq 
which  should  be  practically  useful.  And  so  inter- 
esting are  they  that  the  followers  of  Cain  and  Abel 
win  not  be  allowed  to  monopolize  the  entire  read- 
ing of  them.  How  any  farmer  can  plod  on  in  the 
old  way  when  such  works  are  at  his  service  is  a 
mystery. 


An  Arctio  Boat  Journey,  in  the  Autumn  of 
1864.  By  Isaac  C.  Hayes,  Surgeon  of  the  Sec- 
ond Grinnell  Expedition.  Boston  ;  Brown  Sc 
Taggard.    1860.    Pp.  376. 

This  book  forms  a  very  welcome  supplement  to 
Kane's  **  Arctic  Explorations."  It  is  simply  a 
minute  account  of  the  daily  occurrences  of  a  sin- 
gle "Arctic  Boat  Journey;"  but  it  contains  so 
many  thrilling  incidents  and  is  written  with  such 
graphic  power,  spiced  with  so  many  apposite  allu- 
sions, quotations  and  illustrations  that  it  possesses 
all  the  attractions  of  a  romance,  coupled  with  all 
the  instruction  of  a  history. 

An  additional  interest  is  given  to  the  book  from 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Hayes  is  about  to  start  on  another 
Arctic  Adventure  in  search  of  the  open  polar  sea 
and  the  north  pole. 


A    TbXT-BoOK    in    iNTBLLECTtJAL    PbILOSOPRY, 

for  schools  and  colleges  ;  containing  an  outline 
of  the  science,  with  an  abstract  of  its  history. 
By  J.  T.  Champlin,  D.  D.,  President  of  Water- 
ville  College.  Boston  :  Crosby,  Nichols,  Lee  & 
Co. 

The  multiplication  of  works  on  mental  science 

is  a  favorable  omen,  indicating  that  the  laws  of 

the  mind  are  being  more  extensively  studied  and 

observed.    The  work  before  us  treats  the  subject 

in  a  clear  and  logical  manner,  yet  in  an  admirably 

easy  and  attractive  style,  and  we  would  recommend 

its  careful  examination  to  students  and  teacher* 

everywhere. 


E8BAY8  OP  Elia.  By  Charles  Lamb.  New  edi- 
tion. Pp.  4fi6.  Boston  :  Crosby,  Nichols,  Lee 
&  Co.,  117  Washington  street 

The  lovers  of  good  reading  will  welcome  a  new 

edition  of  these  popular  Essays,  to  charm  a  weary 

hour  and  "  cheat  tired  nature  of  her  wonted  nap.*' 
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Lectxjiies  ox  Natural  IIistobt:  Its  relations 
to  Intellect,  Taste,  Wealth,  nnd  liellKion.  By 
P.  A.  Chadboiirne,  Prof,  of  Natural  History  in 
Williams  College,  and  Prof,  of  Natural  History 
nnd  Chemistry  in  Bowdoin  College.  New  York: 
A.  8.  Barnes  &  Burr.     1860. 

This  volume  of  one  hundred  and  6lxty  pages 
beautifully  printed  on  fine  white  paper*  •^  a  notice 
of  which  was  crowded  out  from  the  May  number  of 
Tns  ScuooLMASTEH  by  want  of  space  —  contains 
Four  Lectures,  one  upon  each  of  the  subjects  indi- 
cated upon  the  title-page,  which  can  be  read  by  no 
thoughtful  and  ibtelligcnt  reader  without  emotions 
of  intense  pleasure,  and  a  consciousness  of  in- 
creased knowledge  and  improrement.  They  are 
deserving  of  unqualified  praise,  and  are  worthy  of 
a  plac*  in  the  library  of  every  one  Interested  In  the 
delightful  range  of  subjects  embraced  in  the  do* 
mains  of  Natural  History. 

Crttbcr  Croral-Book,  containing  Tunes  \nd 
Hymns  for  Congregational  Singing  and  adapted 
to  Social  Worship.  By  B.  F.  Baker  and  J.  W. 
Tufts.  Crosby.  Nichols,  Lee  &  Co.,  117  Wash- 
ington street,  Boston. 

This  is  a  book  that  will  be  eagerly  sought  for  by 

those  who  are  interested  that  the  whote  people 

shall  unite  in  singing  at  sacred  worship ;  and  one 

that  will  be  welcomed  at  the  family  altar. 


(Sfliucational   intelligence. 

CoMKUifiCATiONS  foT  this  Department  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Pdblishbrs  or  Trb  SoHooLMAsna, 
Providence. 


Arrangements  will  be  made  with  the  Hotels,  for 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  fare.  Ladies  will  be 
entertained  gratuitously.  On  the  principal  lines 
of  travel,  the  usual  reduction  of  fbre  is  expected. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  city  of  Buffalo  is  a 
most  delightfViI  Summer  resort ;  cool  and  healthji 
and  that  the  people  are  noted  for  their  public  spiVit 
and  generous  hospitality.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Niagara  is  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city,  and 
can  be  visited  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  secure  able 
and  popular  Lecturers.  Several  important  reports 
and  other  papers  will  be  presented.  The  meeting 
is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  ever 
held  in  the'country. 

J.  W.  BULKLEY,  President. 


National  Tmohers'  AMooiatioA. 

In  August  last,  during  the  session  of  the  Na^ 
tional  Teachers*  Association,  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  the  Board  of  Dlrectorsi  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution, 

Re90lved,  That  the  next  Meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation be  held  in  Madison,  Wisconsin ;  commenc- 
ing on  the  Second  Wednesday  of  August,  (the  8th,) 
a«d  continuing  fbur  days. 

But  in  view  of  several  considerations,  and  at  the 
request  of  many  of  the  members  of  the  Board, 
and  others  of  the  Association,  it  is  considered  best 
to  change  the  place  of  meeting  from  Madison  to 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

The  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association 
will,  therefore,  be  held  in  Buffalo,  on  the  Second 
Wednesday  of  August  next,  (the  8th,)  commenc- 
ing  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  This  change  of  place  is 
called  for  by  many,  both  East  and  West ;  indeed, 
the  proposed  change  meets  with  the  general  appro- 
bation of  all. 

The  friends  of  the  cause  in  Buifalo  extend  to  us 
a  hearty  welcome.  They  pledge  themselves  that 
every  facility  shall  be  afforded  for  the  business  of 
the  Association,  and  that  they  will  do  all  in  their 
power  to  make  the  occasion  one  of  pleasure  and 
profit. 


Wb  regret  to  learn  that  Dr.  N.  B.  Cooke,  who 
for  nine  years  past  has  held  the  office  of  Principal 
of  the  High  School  in  this  place,  has  resigned,  and 
has  taker,  a  school  at  Newton  Centre,  Mass.  Dr« 
Cooke  is  a  ripe  scholar  and  a  consistent  Christian, 
and  possesses  every  endowment  for  a  practical 
teacher.  During  his  stay  among  us  he  has  well 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
faithful  and  critical  teachers  ever  employed  by  the 
town.  He  is  much  beloved  by  the  community  and 
by  his  former  pupils.  His  loss  to  the  town  and  to 
the  Baptist  church,  of  which  he  was  an  efficient 
member,  will  be  severely  felt,  and  the  citizens  of 
Newton  may  congratulate  themselves  on  their  sue* 
cess  in  obtaining  a  teacher  and  a  citizen  of  such 
moral  worth.  We  know  we  speak  the  sentiments 
of  a  large  proportion  of  this  community,  when  we 
say  that  we  are  heartily  sorry  to  part  with  so  val- 
uable a  citizen ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  la  for  his  intar- 
est  to  change  his  location,  in  leaving  us  he  has  oui^ 
best  wishes  fur  his  future  prosperity  and  happiness. 
—  Bristol  Phenix, 

[It  is,  indeed,  dUBoult  to  fill  a  position  vacated  by 
such  a  trtM  man  as  Mr.  Cooke,  and  we  congratu* 
late  our  Bristol  fi'iends  and  the  school  officers  of 
the  town  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Thomas 
W.  Bioknell,  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  of 
Brown  University,  as  the  principal  tt;acher  of  their 
High  School.  Our  wannest  wishes  follow  Mr. 
Cooke  to  his  new  field  of  useAilness,  and  our  hearts 
and  hands  are  extended  to  welcome  to  our  corps  of 
Rhode  Island  teachers  such  an  earnest,  ripe  schol- 
ar and  whole-souled  man  as  Mr.  Bicknell.  He  is 
a  firm  friend  of  Thb  Schoolmaster,  and  usM  his 
influence,  when  it  was  much  needed,  in  the  legis- 
lature last  winter,  in  continuing  to  its  support  the 
usual  State  aid.  The  teachers  of  the  State  as  well 
as  those  of  the  town  of  Bristol  may  well  congrat- 
ulate themselves  that  the  gap  made  in  their  ranks 
has  been  so  ably  filled  by  one  whose  personal  bear- 
ing, moral  worth,  literary  attainments  and  enthu- 
siastic spirit  richly  entitle  him  to  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  fra- 
ternity.—Eos*] 


^t3■ 


thaalmuitx. 


y  O  Ii .  V  t .        H.  B.  FIEBOB  and  N.  W.  DeMTTNlT,  Editors  for  the  Month.         N  0 .  7. 


For  the  Schoolmaater. 
History  in  SohooU. 

The  excellent  article  in  the  May  number  of 
The  Schoolmabtek  on  <*  Practical  Studies,"  by 
N.  B.  C.»  prompts  me  to  present  the  claims  of 
history,  as  an  eminently  practical  study.  I  do 
not  propose  to  consider  the  importancj  of  a 
knowledge  of  history,  for  every  one  admits  it, 
and  yet,  general  as  is  this  admission,  I  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  it  is  studied  in  but  few  of 
our  schools,  and  by  a  limited  number  of  schol- 
ars ;  that  the  text-books  in  use  are  written  by 
Dryasdust,  and  the  manner  of  teaching  gen- 
erally renders  the  sulject  dryer  than  dust.  I 
|pok  about  for  an  explanation  of  this  condition 
of  one  of  the  most  important  studies  in  our 
schools,  and  seek  a  remedy.  The  solution  is 
somewhat  difficult,  yet  some  points  are  tangi- 
ble, and  these  I  wish  to  notice. 

First  and  most  prominent  is  the  deficiency  of 
the  teacher t  not  in  the  manner  of  interesting  the 
class  and  imparting  instruction,  but  in  the 
knowledge  to  be  imparted.  The  second  fault  is 
the  manner  of  teaching.  When  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency in  knowledge,  the  manner  will,  of  course, 
be  clumsy  and  inefficient,  and,  even  when  the 
teacher  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  history,  the 
scholar  is  often  left  entirely  to  the  dismal  pages 
of  Dryasdust,  to  get  his  notions  of  the  most 
important  and  stirring  events.  The  difficulties 
arising  from  text-books  may  not  be  noticed 
here.  I  doubt  whether  they  can  be  remedied. 
It  is  possible  that  no  text- books  can  be  made 
which  will  not  be  <'  dismal  continents  of  firpn- 
denburg  sand,"  and  the  teacher,  after  all,  be 
thrown  npon  his  own  resources,  to  <<8ink  or 
swim."    Passing,  then,  the  discussion  of  text- 


books, let  us  in  thit  article  consider  what  can  be 
done  by  the  teacher.  I  will  premise,  that  I  am 
in  no  position  to  say  to  teachers,  «  you  sinners." 
I  plead  guilty  for  myself,  and  for  truth's  sake 
must  include  many  others,  and  say,  100  sinners. 
Understand,  then,  when  I  say  you  for  oonve* 
nience,  I  mean  100. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  wish  to  im- 
prove your  knowledge  of  history  ;  that  you* 
have  an  ambition,  as  a  professional  teacher,  to- 
awaken  a  love  of  history  in  the  hearts  of  your 
pupils,  to  teach  the  best  methods  of  satisfying 
that  love  by  successful  acquisition;  that,  to 
become  a  thorough  master  of  this  special  work 
of  your  profession,  you  are  willing  to  toork,  to 
trim  the  midnight  kerosene,  and  sit  patiently 
and  resolutely  down  to  your  work.  Of  course 
I  do  not  address  such  as  devote  heart  and  head 
to  fiction,  embroidery,  or  pleasure.  These  are 
quacks,  the  excrescences  of  the  profession,  des- 
tined to  be  unsuccessful,  « ill  adapted,"  or,  to 
use  a  more  agreeable  word,  unfortunate. 

Few  persons  are  so  favorably  situated  as  teach- 
ers, to  investigate  history ;  for  all  the  valuable 
fruits  of  their  labors  will,  with  a  right  manage- 
ment, find  a  ready  market  in  the  school-room. 
The  demand  will  always  exceed  the  supply  and 
quicken  invention. 

If  you  would  know  how  plants  grow,  you 
must  study  their  growth  from  the  germ,  and  not 
commence  at  some  subsequent  period.  Now, 
human  societies  grow  by  successive  stages  as 
well  as  plants,  and,  if  you  would  study  their 
growth,  you  must  commence  with  them,  also,  at 
the  germ.  Both  the  nature  of  the  germ  and  the 
surrounding  circumstances  that  contribute  to 
its  development,  must  be  understood,  before  any 
particular  stage  of  its  growth  can  be  explained. 
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You  wish  to  teach  the  history  of  our  own  coun- 
try. Is  it  not  necessary  that  you  should  gather 
up  from  many  and  yarious  sources  the  mate- 
rials of  our  colonial  history,  and  discriminate, 
arrange,  and  combine,  in  order  that  you  may 
trace  with  the  skill  of  a  master  the  growth  of 
the  different  States  and  localities  in  their  pecu- 
liar civil  institutions  and  customs  ? 

Nor  is  this  so  difficult  a  task  as  might  at  first 
be  supposed,  for  almost  every  State  has  its  writ- 
ten history. 

What !  you  say,  must  I  read  the  histories  of 
all  the  States  ?  Certainly  ;  but  not  all  at  once. 
Husband  your  time,  and  you  can  study  them. 
But  they  are  expensive.  So  are  the  tools  of 
every  trade.  Unless  you  are  willing  to  sink  to 
the  level  of  a  jack-knife  workman,  you  must  be 
well  supplied  with  the  improved  implements  of 
your  crait.  Even  if  you  intend  to  teach  but  a 
few  terms,  you  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity for  self- culture. 

The  strength  or  weakness  of  a  people  depends 
very  much  upon  its  moral  and  intellectual  char- 
acter. How  can  this  source  of  our  national 
power  be  made  intelligible  to  a  class  by  a  teach- 
er ignorant  of  the  general  principles  of  moral 
and  intellectual  philosophy  ?  A  knowledge  of 
these  is  easily  accessible  to  every  teacher,  and 
adds  much  to  his  power  of  Imparting  instruc- 
tion on  any  sulject. 

For  nearly  six  thousand  years  the  human 
race  has  been  struggling  upward  to  its  present 
condition.  The  most  Important  events  of  its 
history  are  now  passing  under  our  eyes.  Of 
these  events,  the  teacher  end  pupil  constitute  a 
part.  The  possibilities  of  every  person  are  such, 
that  he  may  constitute  a  very  important  part. 
This  should  he  felt  by  both  teacher,  and  scholar. 
It  cannot  be  felt  without  tt  knowledge  of  cur- 
rent history.  From  what  source  can  this  be 
gathered  so  well  as  from  a  well  conducted  daily 
newspaper  ? 

The  prosperity  of  a  community  in  commerce, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  kc,  depends  upon 
harbors,  soil,  rivers,  and  climate ;  its  liberty  and 
independence,  upon  mountain  and  ocean  bar- 
riers, and  other  natural  advantages.  Physical 
geography  is,  therefore,  the  comer  stone  of  his- 
tory. 

I  cannot  pass  from  a  notice  of  some  of  the 
requisite  qualiflcations  to  teach  history,  without 
introducing  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  of  Dr. 
Arnold  to  one  of  his  former  pupils,  advising 
him  how  to  discharge  his  duties,  as  teacher. 
**  You  need  not  think  that  your  own  reading 


will  now  have  no  object,  because  you  are  en- 
gaged with  young  boys.  Every  improvement 
of  your  own  powers  and  knowledge  tells  im- 
mediately upon  them.  Whatever  you  read 
tends,  generally,  to  your  own  increase  of  pow- 
er, and  will  be  felt  by  your  pupils  in  a  hundred 
different  ways.  And  I  hold  that  a  man  is  fit 
to  teach  so  long  only,  as  he  himself  is  learning 
daily.  If  the  mind  pn<;e  becomes  stagnant,  it 
can  give  no  fresh  draught  to  another  nr  ind  ;  it  is 
drinking  from  a  pond,  instead  of  a  spring." 

The  highest  connections  of  history '  are,  un- 
questionably, with  theology,  ethics,  and  politics. 
We  will  now,  however,  consider  the  manner  of 
teaching  it  in  connection  with  geography,  and 
commence  with  a  saying  of  the  same  Dr.  Arnold, 
which  we  hope  will  pass  into  a  proverb  among 
teachers  :  **  That  which  we  know  and  love,  wc 
cannot  but  communicate."  Certainly,  **  What 
one  has  not,  he  cannot  give,"  is  as  true  in  teach- 
ing as  in  paying  debts.  « 

The  necessary  implements  are  text -books 
for  assigning  lessons,  a  liberal  supply  of  con- 
current general  and  local  histories,  a  blackboard 
and  a  piece  of  chalk.  Never  venture  upon 
teaching  history  without  the  two  latter. 

Geography  is  tributary  to  history,  and  it  is  a 
question  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  it 
has  any  other  use.  It  seems  that  wc  give  little 
attention  to  the  situation,  structure  and  climate 
of  continents  and  islands  except  in  their  con- 
nection with  the  conditions  of  human  societies 
in  commerce,  civilization,  liberty,  &c.  The  fact# 
of  geography,  like  the  words  of  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary, are  very  important,  but  only  in  thtir 
proper  use.  The  study  of  words  in  the  lexi- 
con may  have  something  of  interest,  but  they 
have  no  possible  use  except  in  their  combina- 
tions as  vehicles  of  thought.  So  the  fact  of  a 
river,  town  or  climate  may  have  f  omething  of 
interest,  but  what  scholar  lemembers  it,  or  cares 
to  remember  it,  unless  it  be  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  affairs  of  men.  The  more  im- 
portant this  connection,  the  more  valuable  is  the 
fact.  Now,  the  great  work  of  the  text-book 
and  of  the  teacher  is  to  explain  why  this  con- 
nection exists,  why  a  certain  river,  place  or  cli- 
mate is  important,  as  connected  with  a  certain 
campaign,  or  with  the  growth  of  commerce  and 
civilization.  When  the  text-book  or  teacher 
is  successful  in  this  explanation,  the  work  is 
accomplished.  The  geography  is  useless  with- 
out the  history,  and  the  history  is  well  under- 
stood and  remembered  only  when  the  outlines 
of  place,  and  conditions  of  situation,  climate. 
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soil,  &c.,  are  shown.     To  illustrate  the  use  of 
geography  in  the  study  of  history,  I  will  re- 
fer to  a  smaJl  part  of  our  country  and  one  scene 
in  its  history.    Just  above  the  42®  of  north  lat- 
itude, on  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  Massachusetts 
Bay.    At  the  head  of  this  bay  is  a  fine  harbor ; 
projecting  into  this  harbor  is  a  small  peninsula, 
called  Boston,     llie  towns  on  the  main  land 
and  nearly  surrounding  this  peninsula,  are  Dor- 
chester, Roxbury,  Cambridge  and  Charlestown. 
The  last  two  are  separated  from  Boston  by  the 
Charles  River.     In  Charlestown  and  Cambridge- 
are  several  hills,  such  as  would  be  considered 
in  Vermont  very  **  (oto  elevations  of  land. " 
They  bear  the  names  of  Winter,  Prospect,  Cob- 
ble, Bunker,   and  Breed's,  and  command  the 
northern  portion  of  the  peninsula.    Dorchester 
Heights  and  Roxbury  overlook  the  southern  and 
eastern  portions  of  the  peninsula,  also  the  ship- 
ping in  the  harbor.    These  facts  might  be  stated 
of  a  thousand  other  places  on  the  earth,  or  any 
other  planet.     But  it  so  happened,  that  this 
Boston  and  vicinity,  about  the  year  1775,  was 
fall  of  patriots,  and  was  a  hot-bed  of  sedition. 
To  awe  these  patriots  into  submission,  an  army 
was  stationed  in  Boston,  which  did  some  mis- 
chief in  the  neighborhood.     Their  situation 
soon  became  extremely  uncomfortable,  for  the 
surrounding  towns  immediately  swarmed  with 
honest  farmers  and  mechanics  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and  New 
Hampshire  Grants^  breathing  vengeance  and 
determined  to  expel  the  intruders.    The  spade 
and  pick-axe,  in  willing  hands,  quicklyfchanged 
every  accessible  hill  into  a  castle  of  defiance. 
Washington  was  there ;  Putnam,  Stark,  Arnold, 
Ward,  Pomeroy,  Warren,  and  Charles  Lee,  were 
there.     But  the  well- disciplined  Britons  still 
held  the  peninsula,  and  enjoyed  their  pastimes 
on  the  beautiful  Common.    How  anxiously  did 
the  patriots  wait  for  the  ice  to  form  on  Charles 
River,  that  they  might  pass  over  from  Lechmere 
Point,  and  gain  the  town.    No  ice  formed.    Dis- 
tress filled  the  American  camp.     Washington, 
impatient,  urged  the  construction  of  two  hun- 
dred batteaux,  that  in  the  darkness  of  night 
the  troops  might  be  conveyed  over,  to  surprise 
the  enemy.    His  counsels  were  overruled.    The 
practiced  eye  of  Charles  Lee  had  studied  the 
advantages  of  Dorchester  Heights.    Under  cover 
of  a  dark  night  the  dangerous  passage  of  the  Flats 
was  accomplished.    By  day -break  the  spade  had 
finished  its  work,  and  from  behind  fresh  mounds 
of  earth  the  guns  of  the  vigilant  patriots  were 
looking  down  upon  the  British  camp  and  ships. 


Not  a  gun  was  fired.  The  British  went  to  Hal- 
ifax. Thus  the  first  tremendous  and  successful 
blow  was  struck  for  liberty.  The  cannon  had 
not  accomplished  this  ;  but  the  spade  and  pick- 
axe on  Dorchester  Heights  had  done  it. 

Now,  the  history  of  this  opening  scene  of  the 
Revolution  cannot  be  understood  without  a 
minute  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Boston 
and  its  vicinity.  The  analysis  of  every  position 
renders  the  history  intelligible  and  reasonable* 
The  great  object  gained  is  history ;  the  means 
employed,  geography.  The  history  is  under- 
stood, and  neither  the  history  nor  the  geogra- 
phy will  be  forgotten. 

There  are  apparent  difficulties  in  teaching 
history  thus  minutely.  But  I  am  considering 
the  work  as  in  the  hands  of  the  professional 
teacher,  and  that  he  is  willing  to  bestow  the 
same  labor  upon  this  special  task,  that  an  in- 
dustrious and  successful  practitioner  in  any 
profession  bestows  upon  any  part  of  his  pro- 
fessional work.  Let  him  read  the  writings  of 
Carter,  Clarke,  Andrews,  Marshall,  Sparks, 
Bancroft,  and,  especially,  let  him  study  that 
most  philosophical  work,  Otis*  Botta,  which 
Jefferson  called  **  the  common  manual  of  our 
Revolutionary  history,**  and  come  to  his  class 
fresh  from  the  reading  of  Irving's  Washington, 
bringing  an  outline  sketch  of  Boston  and  vicin- 
ity and  a  plan  of  the  siege  in  detail  as  given  in 
Lossing's  Field  Book.  When  the  class  have 
recited  the  few  dry  facts  of  the  text-book,  let 
him  bring  out  with  the  magic  chalk  the  phy- 
sical outline  of  the  place,  and  join  with  the 
scholars  in  calculating,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  position 
and  movement,  as  they  were  calculated  at  the 
time.  Let  him  in  this  way  construct  the  whole 
plan  and  execution  of  the  siege,  enlivening  the 
exercise  with  anecdotes  and  making  the  whole 
seem  a  passing  reality,  with  its  successes  and 
reverses,  its  deeds  of  heroism  and  cowardice, 
its  sufferings  and  despair,  its  victory  and  tri- 
umph. I  think  that  by  this  process  the  scholar 
will  be  led  to  see  the  importance  of  facts,  and 
in  the  prv>pcr  use  of  them,  as  the  materials  of 
philosophy,  to  find  a  peculiar  fascination  and 
profit,  which,  alas  !  is  so  seldom  found  by  the 
honest  but  unfortimate  student  striving  to  com- 
mit to  his  obstinate  memory  the  pages  of  Dry- 
asdust. His  work  must  not  be  hurried  over. 
If  six  weeks  are  necessary,  take  six  weeks ;  if 
ten,  then  take  ten. 

When  the  scholar  becomes  familiar  with  the 
geography  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  opening  scene  of  the  KeTolution, 
then  he  is  prepared  to  follow  the  course  of  events 
to  Staten  Island,  Long  Island  and  Kew  York. 
The  plan  of  the  campaign  should  be  carefully 
studied,  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  each  position  and  movement,  as  bearing  upon 
the  general  result.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
general  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1776,  as  ar- 
ranged in  England,  was  to  occupy  New  York 
and  Quebec.  The  division  at  Quebec  under 
Burgoyne,  was  to  proceed  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 
Sorel,  and  Lake  Champlain,  and  form  a  junc- 
tion with  the  troops  at  New  Y'ork  under  Lord 
Ilowe,  on  the  Hudson.  The  double  object  was 
to  separate  the  seditious  communities  of  New 
England  from  the  Middle  and  Soutliem  colo- 
nies, which  were  supposed  to  be  quite  loyal  yet, 
that  the  contagion  might  not  spread ;  and  to  ren- 
der the  work  of  subjugation  more  easy  by  con- 
quering the  two  divisions  separately,  as  two 
sticks  can  be  broken  one  by  one  more  easily  than 
together.  Now,  let  the  teacher  with  his  class 
follow  these  two  armies  in  all  their  marches  and 
delays  up  these  rivers  and  lakes,  and  study  the 
natural  advantages  of  theJr  lines  of  posts  and 
fortifications,  and  also  the  maneuvers  of  the  pat- 
riots, to  prevent  their  junction. 

If  this  work  of  the  class  is  rightly  conducted, 
no  game  of  checkers  or  chess  can  have  so  great 
a  fascination  ;  but  to  the  same  degree  that  pat- 
riots are  more  important  than  pawns,  and  lib- 
erty a  more  valuable  stake  than  coppers,  the 
love  of  history  will  exceed  the  passion  for  chess, 
and  the  fkets  of  geography  will  be  as  familiar 
as  the  swings  and  trees  of  the  play- ground. 

H.  R.  p. 


Teachers  all  agree  that  without  proper  dis- 
cipline no  school  can  be  profitable.  Yet  how 
few  are  able  to  reach  the  standard  raised  at  the 
commencement  of  this  honorable  occupation. 
No  amount  of  education  will  prepare  some  men 
to  govern  a  nation,  or  a  school,  which  is  a  re- 
public in  miniature.  In  either  case  the  ruler 
must  have  the  title  to  the  power  which  he  as- 
sumes plainly  attested  in  his  bearing  and  lan- 
guage; otherwise  he  has  mistaken  the  office 
which  nature  designed  for  him  to  fill.  There  is 
much  said  in  these  days  about  appealing  to  the 
higher  aeneibilitiee  of  scholars.  I  believe  that 
the  only  appeal  which  will  have  any  permanent 
effect  on  youthful  minds,  differently  constituted 
as  they  are,  is  a  manly  straightforward  course 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  showing  that  he  is 
master  of  his  proitession,  conscious  of  the  re- 


sponsibilities of  his  office,  and  equal  to  any 
emergency.  To  those  who  are  fostering  a  spirit 
of  rebellion,  and  have  become  deadened  in  their 
moral  sensibilities  by  long  association  with  evil, 
the  presence  of  such  a  teacher  will  prove  a  re- 
straint, through  fear  of  consequences.  By  an- 
other class,  trained  up  under  wholsome  dUci- 
pUne,  moral  and  religious  instruction  at  home, 
he  will  be  admired  as  a  man  who  knows  his 
duty  and  shrinks  not  from  the  performance  of 
it ;  and  a  corresponding  effort  will  be  put  forth 
by  such  pupils  to  show  that  they  know  their 
duty  and  desire  to  respect  one  who  has  shown 
himself  worthy  of  honor.  Any  teacher  who 
has  been  in  the  school-ioom  one  term  knows 
that  scholars  very  soon  read  the  character  of 
their  teacher,  and  if,  when  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance, he  is  found  wanting,  no  amount  of  verbal 
appeal  to  the  higher  sensibilities  will  be  found 
sufficient  to  increase  the  weight  of  character 
found  deficient.  I  believe  that  no  teacher  can 
mark  out  a  definite  course  of  action  in  reference 
to  the  government  of  his  school ;  circumstances 
must,  in  a  great  measure,  decide  his  duty.  But 
this  must  be  established  in  his  own  mind,  that 
order  he  will  have,  cost  what  it  may.  And  if 
this  is  not  gained  in  the  outset,  it  will  hardly 
be  obtained  at  all.  Be  not  impatient  to  see 
your  scholars  making  rapid  progress  in  their 
studies.  Although  this  is  desirable,  yet  if  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  thorough  discipline, 
you  will  soon  find  that  it  was  dearly  purchas- 
ed, and  has  produced  an  unfortunate  reaction. 
Make  no  long  code  of  laws  to  terrify  evil-doers, 
but  keep  your  purposes  in  your  own  secret 
councils.  Let  your  character  be  ever  an  appeal 
to  the  loyal  and  a  protest  against  the  rebellious. 
—  Maine  Teacher, 


For  the  Scboohnaater. 
To  a  Sunset  Oloud. 

BT  ANVIS  SLIZABSTH. 

Move  on  in  glowing  beauty  there. 
Within  the  azure  realms  of  air  ; 
With  varied  gems  thy  pathway  bound, 
While  zones  of  light  fling  glories  round. 
The  brightness  of  departed  day 
Still  lingers  o'er  thy  lofty  way, 
And  glories  may  the  world  behold. 
Beneath  thy  canopy  of  gold. 
But  shadowy  lines  are  falling  now 
Across  thy  broad  and  shining  brow. 
The  darker  genii  of  the  night. 
Are  hasting  near  with  noiseless  flight  f 
Careful  they  dim  each  glancing  ray. 
Enthroning  night  along  thy  way. 
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For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Notes  Farasraphioal. 

IX.  Rbadino.  Few  accomplishments  are 
rarer,  few  more  important,  than  the  ability  to 
to  read  well.  Some  mouth  their  matter ;  some 
hurry  it,  some  lisp,  some  mince  and  some  mur- 
der it. 

Good  reading  may  be  known  by  two  char- 
acteristics. It  fits  the  ear  well,  and  it  stirs  the 
understanding.  Harmony  may  not  be  of  the 
first  importance,  but  it  is  important,  very.  It 
has  its  yalue,  its  place,  and  cannot  well  be  dis< 
pensed  with.  Euphony  was  the  mould  in  which 
the  ancient  Greek  was  cast,  and  the  Roman  and 
cognate  languages  yield  eyerything  but  sense, 
to  sound. 

It  is  then  of  some  consequence  to  cultivate  a 
musical  enunciation.  Some  indeed,  seem  to 
have  no  ears ;  but  rhythmically  speaking,  all 
prefer  a  smooth  to  a  harsh  tone ;  an  easy,  grace- 
ful modulation  to  the  dry  scrapings  of  files  and 
saw-teeth. 

But  sound,  however  important,  should  not 
be  divorced  from  sense.  Indeed,  language  is 
nothing  worth  but  for  the  idea,  the  thought  it 
conveys.  With,  then,  an  agreeable  enunciation, 
a  musical  utterance,  which  may  be  both  taught 
and  acquired,  the  great  business  of  good  read- 
ing is  to  evolve  thought ;  from  the  bare  bones 
of  rhetoric  to  make  start  forth  the  living,  breath- 
ing, stirring  soul. 

Few  things  are  more  painful  to  listen  to  than 
the  ordinary  drill  on  points  and  pauses,  and 
few  things  more  absolutely  bald  to  the  learner — 
**  At  a  period  count  four,  a  colon  three,  a  semi- 
colon two,  a  comma  one,"  and  so  on  to  the 
tedious  end  of  a  tedious  chapter. 

Now  it  is  a  question  worthy  of  some  consider 
ation,  whether  marks  of  punctuation,  *<pau8es," 
should  determine  the  sense,  or  the  sense  the 
pauses.  In  the  early  languages,  they  had  few 
or  no  marks  of  punctuation.  The  sense,  and 
the  sense  alone,  determined  everything. 

We  do  not  say  absolutely,  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  do  away  with  all  marks  of  punctuation, 
for  they  have  their  convenience  and  use ;  but 
we  do  say,  unqualifiedly,  that  the  best  teachers 
say  the  least  about  them.  They  treat  them  as 
they  do  the  joints  in  the  spinal  column  —  let 
them  alone.  They  tug  at  the  thought,  the  feel- 
ing, the  emotion,  to  be  expressed.  They  reach 
^or  and  dive  for  the  sense.  For  this  there  must 
be  clear  perception,  a  sound  judgment  and  good 
taste  —  a  quick  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
true.    The  teacher  must,  for  the  time,  be  inter- 


ested and  have  the  power  to  interest  others  in 
the  subject  matter  used.  If  there  is  height  of 
conception  he  reaches,  and  leads  the  learner  in- 
stinctively to  reach  for  it ;  and  if  there  is  depth 
of  meaning,  he  girds  himself  for  it,  as  the  pearl- 
diver  of  Ceylon.  He  follows  the  eagle  in  his 
airy  fiight,  and  for  the  pearl,  he  rests  not  until 
he  brings  it  up  from  its  hidden  depths. 

Many  fail  in  reading,  or  in  teaching  others  to 
read,  from  reading  too  much  at  once.  A  sbi- 
gle  period,  a  single  paragraph,  a  single  **  Will 
you  go  to  town  to-day,"  brought  out  in  all  its 
variety  and  power  will  do  more  towards  im- 
parting a  true  idea  of  the  genius  of  language, 
than  whole  pages  and  chapters,  as  ordinarily 
read. 

Tttg  at  the  thotigkt,  and  emphasis  will  take 
care  of  itself,  and  so  breathings  and  pauses  and 
marks  of  admiration,  and  all  the  machinery  and 
trickery  of  language.  Seize  the  thought,  and 
you  have  already  caught  the  expression.  Bring 
out  the  thought  and  you  elicit  power  ^  the 
power  of  beauty,  the  power  of  grace,  the  power 
of  reason,  the  power  of  truth.  Thus  you  sway 
the  judgment,  you  enrapture  the  imagination, 
you  move  the  soul, 

Reading  without  thought,  is  but  a  clatter  of 
syllables,  a  jumble  of  sounds,  but  with  it,  it 
becomes  an  intellectual  treat,  literally  **  the 
feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul." 

If  then,  you  would  read  well,  or  teach  read- 
ing,  TUG  AT  THB  THOUGHT. 

X.  Teach  Tbndxrxess.  Ii  is  sometimes  a 
luxury  to  grapple  with  a  tough  problem,  and 
work  away  at  it  by  the  week.;  but  we  have  yet 
to  see  the  pupil  who  loves  the  tough  teacher,  or 
tough  steak. 

True,  all  are  not  equal]  y  susceptible  of  deep 
and  tender  emotions ;  but  even  the  rudest,  right- 
ly approached,  understand  and  prize  true  kind- 
ness, genuine  sympathy. 

Childxen  and  men  are  very  much  as  you  treat 
them.  Treat  them  kindly  and  they  become 
kind ;  or  harshly  and  they  can  hardly  but  be 
harsh. 

It  is  an  important  part  of  education  to  fit  the 
individual,  not  merely  for  business,  as  such,  but 
for  society ;  t.  s.  not  merely  for  labor,  manual 
or  intellectual,  but  for  working  with  and  among 
men  ;  and  hence,  with  a  strong  arm,  and  a  vig- 
orous brain,  he  needs  a  warm  and  a  sympathiz- 
ing heart.  Some  are  vastly  intellectual,  but 
they  arc  intellectual  savages,  and  men  approach 
them  much  as  they  do  the  tomahawk  and  scalp- 
ing-knife. 
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A  man  may  be  physically  and  intellectually 
"well  trained,  developed,  and  yet  be  a  very  un- 
comfortable, undesirable,  bad  member  of  socie- 
ty. Not  having  been  taught  tenderness,  he 
practices  cruelty.  He  becomes  wire-edged, 
caustic,  severe  —  a  social  porcupine. 

It  is  worthy,  then,  of  some  attention,  that  by 
tone  and  gesture  and  example,  you  teach  ten- 
derness ;  that  you  be  careful  of  the  feelings  of 
others,  and  thus  lead  others  to  be  careful  also. 

XI.  Confide  in  Children.  You  can  hard- 
ly win  confidence  unless  you  confide.  Br. 
Arnold  of  Rugby  gained  great  power  by  a 
frank  confidence  in  those  around  him.  He 
trusted  his  boys  and  they  knew  it,  and  hence 
the  proverb  among  them,  <*  It  is  a  shame  to  tell 
Arnold  a  lie,  for  he  always  believes  u&." 

You  can  have  no  power  for  good  over  a  child, 
or  over  a  man,  until  you  have  earned  his  confi- 
dence —  I  say  **  earned  "  it,  for  it  must  be  seen 
that  you  deserve  confidence  before  you  can 
command  it. 

Many  act  on  the  opposite  principle.  They 
assume  that  a  child  will  lie  and  cheat  and  de- 
ceive, and  80  they  are  constantly  questioning 
his  sincerity,  truthfulness  and  integrity.  They 
watch  him,  and  set  others  to  watch  him,  and 
mike  him  feel  that  he  is  watched,  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  he  needs  watching.  Having 
no  character  to  lose,  he  has  none  to  maintain, 
and  so  he  becomes  thoughtless,  careless,  reck- 
less ;  ready  for  any  devil-ment  which  time  or 
circumstance  may  suggest.  He  laughs  at  your 
lectures,  sneers  at  your  philosophy,  and  only 
waits  the  occasion  to  whittle  up  your  rod  and 
think  himself  the  gainer  by  the  operation. 

It  is  a  principle  of  broad  and  almost  univer- 
sal application,  treat  another  like  a  scamp  and 
you  make  him  one  ;  while  if  you  treat  him  like 
a  man,  you  place  before  him  at  least  one  incen- 
tive to  become  a  man. 

The  desire  for  reputation  is  planted  in  us  by 
our  Creator,  and  he  is  already  far  down  in  the 
ditch  of  degradation  who  docs  not  prefer  the 
good  to  the  ill  will  of  those  around  him. 

He  has  been  the  victim  of  much  bad  train- 
ing, who  docs  not  prefer  the  respect  to  the  con- 
tempt of  a  teacher. 

Charley  was  a  bad  boy  and  not  over  honest 
at  that.  He  would  lie  and  could,  steal,  and,  if 
provoked,  could  manage  a  bad  oath  awfully ; 
and  yet,  withal,  he  was  bright,  and  had  a  keen 
sense  of  honor,  and  would  rejoice  to  do  a  good 
turn  to  any  one  whom  he  liked.  He  had  been 
cuffed  and  kicked  and  turned  out  of  school  and 


voted  a  nuisance  generally :  but  Charley  is  a 
different  boy  now ;  for  he  has  met  with  friends 
who  greet  him  with  kind  words  and  kind  looks ; 
who  respect  him,  and  he  is  fast  learning  to  re- 
spect himself,  lliey  address  him,  and  trust 
him  like  a  man,  and  he  straightens  up  in  the 
honest  endeavor  to  become  a  man. 

Look  now  to  Johnny.  He  never  told  a  lie, 
and  never  would,  but  on  one  occasion  a  shal- 
low teacher  suspected  him,  doubted  his  word, 
and  Johnny  was  grieved  at  heart,  and,  as  honest 
a  lad  as  ever  pulled  on  a  pair  of  boots,  bu^rned 
with  indignation.  He  never  forgave  that  teach- 
er and  never  will.  Grace  may  enable  him  to 
make  the  best  apology  the  case  admits  of,  and 
to  cherish  no  personal  resentment,  but  che  feel- 
ing is  as  deep  seated  as  life,  that  he  has  been 
wronged,  greatly  wronged ;  and  none  can  say 
to  what  extremities  a  succession  of  such  wrongs 
might  not  drive  him.  The  imputation  of  his 
word  has  cast  a  shadow  over  his  manly  brow, 
and  like  a  weight  crushes  his  noble  spirit ;  and 
he  does  not,  cannot  forget  it. 

In  the  wide  range  of  the  English  language, 
there  is  hardly  a  point  of  more  concentrated 
eloquence,  than  in  this  little  line  of  a  little 
song :  — 

"  Perhaps  unkindness  made  tliem  so.'* 

When  teachers  complain  of  having  bad  schol- 
ars, or  parents  of  bad  children,  be  sure  there  is 
a  reason  for  it,  just  as  there  is  a  reason  for  the 
train  running  off  the  track,  and  a  sufficient  rea- 
son. 

With  hardly  an  exception,  good  teachers  have 
good  scholars,  and  were  parents  in  all  respects 
what  they  should  be,  their  children  would  hon- 
or them. 

The  best  certificates  of  a  teacher's  competence 
and  fidelity  are  the  children  that  go  forth  and 
bear  brotherly,  sisterly,  manly,  womanly  parts 
in  the  manifold  duties  of  life. 

We  now  come  to  our  last  Note  Paragraphical. 

XII.  The  Teacher's  Requisite.  With  a 
clear  head  the  teacher  needs  a  large  heart.  He 
takes  his  school  as  the  gardener  does  the  soil  — 
as  he  finds  it,  not  to  find  fault  with  it  for  being 
no  better,  nor  with  the  parents  for  the  raw  mate- 
rial they  send  ;  nor  does  he  whine  at  his  own 
hard  lot  for  being  under  the  necessity  of  teach- 
ing, for  really,  no  such  necessity  exists.  He  goes 
at  his  work  cheerfully,  heartily,  to  do  the  very 
best  he  can,  under  the  circumstances.  He  ex- 
pects difficulties  and  it  is  his  business  to  over- 
come them.  He  expects  dulness  and  it  is  his 
pride  to  brighten  it ;  and  so  he  expecta  obsti- 
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nacy  and  waywardness,  but  it  is  his  grateful  joy 
to  induce  a  cheerful  obedience. 

Those  who  do  not  like  teaching,  and  who 
cannot  engage  in  it  with  a  hearty  good  will  — 
will  allow  a  single  suggestion  :  —  do  n't  teach. 
Do  something  else.  There  are  other  avenues  of 
industry,  honorable  and  productive,  for  any 
who  are  willing  to  work :  and  those  who  are 
not  willing  to  work  honestly  and  heartily,  should 
starve  ;  certainly  they  should  not  teach.  Grasp 
the  plow,  the  pick-axe,  the  spade  ;  the  broom, 
the  needle,  the  flat-iron;  do  something,  any- 
thing, rather  than  complain  of  the  evils  which 
you  do  little  or  nothing  to  remove.  But  above 
all  things,  do  not,  by  your  sickly  temperament, 
or  an  incorrigible  ill< nature,  poison  the  moral 
and  social  atmosphere  of  those  around  you. 

If  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  teach, 
give  the  screw  of  resolution  another  turn  and 
be  determined  to  teach  well:  but  before  you 
can  teach  well,  there  are  two  requisites,  some- 
thing like  eye  and  point  to  a  needle,  not  easily 
to  be  dispensed  with ;  two  wells  without  which 
the  school-room  is  a  prison  or  a  desert :  — 

Wbll-infokmbd  : 
Well-disposed. 

WsLL-iNPonuED  implies  a  comnand  of  the 
subject  you  propose  to  teach.  Be  at  home  with 
the  subject  and  you  will  have  little  occasion  to 
quarrel  with  the  text-  book.  Master  great  prin- 
ciples and  the  application  of  them  becomes  easy. 
Practice  these  and  you  may  throw  books  to  the 
winds.  Whatever  other  qualifications  you  may 
lack,  there  is  no  apology  for  lack  of  familiarity 
with  the  subject  you  propose  to  teach.  You 
can  study,  before  you  teach,  and  should.  Less 
than  this  is  imposition,  nor  can  any  officers,  how- 
ever vigilant,  always  guard  a  school  or  a  com- 
munity against  it. 

It  would  add  something  to  the  safety  of  a 
community  were  a  diploma  from  a  thorough 
Normal  School  the  indispensible  passport  to  the 
teacher's  chair. 

Assuming  that  a  Normal  School  is  what  it 
should  be,  (and  in  Rhode  Island  it  is  no  as- 
sumption) those  who  have  faithfully  and  hon- 
orably passed  through  the  prescribed  coiurse, 
can  hardly  fail,  so  far  as  literary  qualifications 
are  concerned. 

But  besides  the  Well-impobmbd,  there  is  the 
Well-disposed,  and  the  curb  to  this  is  a  large 
heart*  This  wanting,  the  teacher  can  neither  be 
happy  nor  useful. 

Children  have  an  almost  intuitive  insight  into 
the  hearts  of  those  around  them,  and  when 


they  see  the  heart  characterized  by  coldness, 
grossness,  cruelty  or  selfishness,  they  shrink 
back  as  they  would  from  the  embrace  of  an  an- 
aconda. They  see  where  true  merit  lies,  and 
they  will  respect  what  is  worthy  of  respect,  and 
what  is  not,  they  wiU  not.  There  must  be 
something  in  the  carriage,  the  manner,  the  tone, 
the  heart  of  the  teacher  to  command  the  entire 
confidence,  the  profound  respect  of  the  child, 
or  the  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil  will  be  mu- 
tually uncomfortable.  The  golden  key  to  suc- 
cess is  contained  in  one  word,  confidence  — 
confidence  deserved,  confidence  shared. 

It  will  not  do  to  disappoint  a  child,  nor  a 
man.  You  cannot  afford  to  part  with  a  single 
fibre  in  the  electric  cord  of  sympathy.  Heart 
must,  in  manly  earnest,  beat  responsive  to  heart, 
before  brain  ran  pulsate  with  brain  in  the  de- 
lightful interchange  of  healthiul  thought  in  the 
great  work  of  moral,  social  and  intellectual 
culture. 

It  is  sometimes  well  to  carry  a  pocket  com- 
pass, not  merely  for  the  guidance  it  gives,  but 
for  its  •beautiful  illustration  of  principle,  law. 
It  is  a  volume  in  steel,  the  drift  of  which  is,  to 
show  principle  as  distinct  firom  caprice,  the  su- 
premacy of  law  over  accident.  Now,  what  say 
you  to  a  Pocket  Heart,  neat,  portable,  conven- 
ient ;  not  too  costly,  nor  liable  to  get  out  of 
repair,  which,  like  the  sea  shell,  shall  tell  of  its 
sometimes  stormy  home — the  tidal  waves  of  emo- 
tion, the  great  heart- beatings  in  little  bosoms, 
the  ebbings  and  flowings  of  soul  around  the 
rugged  promontories  ot  life  —  an  index  of  how 
the  tiny  spirit  plays  among  coral  reefs,  or  lin- 
gers in  halls  of  amber,  while  the  bright  Eye  of 
day  looks  down  into  the  unfathomed  depths  of 
feeliiKg,  and  sheds  through  them  all  prismatic 
beauty  and  essential  truth. 

The  hint,  at  least,  can  be  pocketed,  and  if 
worn  on  the  left  side,  vestmentally,  may  do 
something  towards  melting  the  ice  and  quick- 
ening the  pulse  of  the  heart. 

In  a  word,  the  teacher  must,  in  some  way,  be 
in  sympathy  with,  must  be  interested  in,  his 
pupil,  or  he  can  do  his  pupil  little  good,  and  is 
likely  to  do  much  hurt. 

We  return  now  to  the  point  whence  we  set 
out :  confide  in  the  child,  and  above  all  things, 
take  care  that  you  deserve,  that  you  earn,  the 
confidence  of  the  child.     Vale,  k. 


Politeness  is  like  an  air-cushion ;  there  may 
be  nothing  in  it»  but  it  eases  our  jolts  wonder- 
fully. 
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For  the  Sehoolmaster. 
Jerusalem. 

BY  ANNIE  ELIZABETH. 

jEfirSALEM,  to  sing  of  thep. 

The  lyre  should  wake  a  lofty  strain. 
And  wailing  numbers,  wild  and  free. 

Should  tremble  on  its  chords  again. 

Gone  are  the  mighty  days  of  old, 
When  the  Most  High  bent  o'er  thy  walls, 

And  prophets,  seers,  and  warriors  bold, 
Were  thronging  in  thy  splendid  halls. 

Rich  gems  f^om  Tyre,  and  Ophir's  gold. 
And  costly  treasures  from  the  sea, 

With  incense,  spices,  wealth  untold, 
Were  sent  from  distant  lands  to  thee. 

No  more  earth's  fading  glory  beams 
Are  lingering  near  the  fallen  shrines ; 

No  light  celestial  o'er  thee  streams. 
And  on  thy  ruined  altars  shines. 

But  prophet  voices,  clear  and  loud, 
Are  sounding  firom  thy  leveled  walls  ; 

And  dark  mysterious  shadows  shroud 
The  silent  dust  that  o*er  thee  falls. 

Within  thy  courts,  the  Son  of  God 
In  mortal  form  his  brightness  veiled, 

There  oft  a  homeless  wanderer  trod, 
And  e'en  with  tears  thy  sins  bewailed. 

Angelic  legions  paused  amazed, 
To  see  what  man  would  dare  to  do  ; 

With  drooping  wings  they  downward  gazed, 
And  weeping,  sighed,  —  '*  Tis  finished," —  too. 

But  soon  th'  avenging  swerd  of  flame, 
Hung  o*er  thee  for  a  fearful  doom  ; 

The  conqueror  then  defying  came, 
And  left  thee  in  remorse  and  gloom. 

A  desolating  curse  rests  o*er 

Thy  mountain  heights,  and  valleys  wide ; 
Thy  fertile  fields  are  waste  ;  —  and  sore. 

Thy  sons  in  bondage  long  have  sighed. 

Where  palaces  once  gleamed  in  light. 
The  Arab  guides  his  desert  steed  ; 

And  on  the  lofty  temple's  site. 
His  roaming  herds  in  silence  feed. 

A  mournful,  sorrowing,  suffering  band, 

Thy  people  are  to  exile  driven  ; 
And,  scattered  wide  through  many  a  land, 

Is  there  to  them  no  promise  given  ? 

Yea,  when  they  seek  Him  in  the  dust, 
For  whom  the  sun  was  hid  in  gloom,  — 

For  whom  the  graves  gave  up  their  trust,  — 
And  angels  oped  the  rocky  tomb. 

Oh,  then  again  they  shall  return 
From  distant  land,  and  distant  sea. 


Thy  faded  fires  shall  brightly  burn, 
And  glories  lost  return  to  thee. 

Then  shall  the  muse  with  hallowed  fires 
Breathe  forth  a  high,  exulting  strain  ; 

And  to  their  long  neglected  lyres, 
Shall  Judah's  daughters  sing  again. 

The  primal  glories  of  their  race 
Shall  rest  on  Israel's  summits  bold. 

And  o'er  its  ancient  standard  place 
Shall  Judah's  lion  be  unrolled. 

To  their  lost  homes  the  tribes  will  flee, 
There,  where  their  fathers'  footsteps  trod, 

Then,  then,  Jerusalem  shall  be 
The  chosen  city  of  her  God. 


The  Objeot  of  Education. 

[We  insert  in  our  columns  the  following 
**  Extract  from  the  Inaugural  Address  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Hill,  of  Antioch  College,"  hoping  it 
may  be  read  by  teachers,  and  that  the  important 
hints  it  contains  in  regard  to  the  real  object  of 
education  may  be  put  in  practice. — Eds.] 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the  object  of 
education  is  to  gain  knowledge,  and  sometimes 
argued  that  the  object  is  to  gain  power.  Then 
it  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the  object  in  gain- 
ing knowledge  is  to  obtain  a  means  of  useful- 
ness, and  sometimes  argued  that  knowledge  is 
in  itself  the  highest  treasure.  Again,  it  is  as- 
sumed by  those  who  think  power  the  object  of 
pursuit,  that  the  power  is  to  be  used  for  the  ben- 
efit of  other  men,  —  and  it  is  assumed  by  oth- 
ers, that  the  possession  of  intellectual  power  is 
in  itself  the  highest  good. 

Now  it  may,  I  think,  be  readily  shown  that 
either  of  these  views  is,  if  exclusively  adopted, 
quite  unsatisfactory  and  almost  ridiculous ;  and 
that  the  true  view  would  embrace  them  all,  as 
subordinate  parts  of  a  whole.  If,  for  instance, 
the  sole  object  of  education  were  assumed  to  be 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  it  is  evident  that 
the  assumption  would  be  ridiculous.  In  that 
case,  memory  would  be  the  only  faculty  to  be 
cultivated  ;  language  could  be  learned  by  trans- 
lations, the  demonstrations  of  geometry  omit- 
ted, and  the  propositions  learned  by  rote,  —  the 
student  would  be  made  simply  a  walking  enoy. 
clopedia,  —  and  his  only  function  in  society 
would  be  that  of  a  convenient  reference,  whence 
other  men  could  draw  facts.  Such  possession 
of  knowledge  would  evidently  be  but  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit,  and  so  far  from  giving 
its  possessor  happiness,  would  make  him  feel 
himself  altogether  out  of  place  in  our  active 
world,  where  practical  duties  daily  press  upon 
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him.  But  if  we  asBume  that  he  should  seek 
this  knowledge  in  order  to  he  useful,  it  destroys 
our  previous  assumption  that  power  was  not  to 
he  developed  in  education.  For  how  could  a 
man  use  his  knowledge  to  any  advantage,  if  he 
had  not,  in  its  acquisition,  also  gained  the  pow- 
er of  using  it  ? 

Take  up,  then,  the  other  view  of  education, 
that  our  aim  should  he  to  cultivate  the  powers 
of  the  soul,  and  if  we  make  that  exclusive,  it 
also  hecomes  ahsurd.  For  what  purpose  shall 
we  cultivate  the  powei  of  apprehending  truth, 
if  we  esteem  truth  in  itself  of  no  value  ?  When 
a  philosopher  asserts  that  there  is  more  happi- 
ness in  the  pursuit  of  truth  than  in  the  posses- 
sion of  it,  he  either  implies  that  there  is  truth 
to  be  pursued  and  to  be  obtained,  and  that  its 
possession  is  a  good  in  itself,  or  else  he  asserts 
a  most  pernicious  falsehood,  llie  pursuit  of 
truth  has  been  likened  to  the  chase,  in  which 
the  value  to  the  participant  consists  not  in  the 
paltry  fox  which  is  made  the  sufferer,  and  which 
could  have  been  easily  slain  as  it  was  unkennel- 
ed, but  in  the  exhilaration  of  the  ride  in  the 
fresh  morning  air,  and  in  the  emulation  between 
the  horses  and  the  hounds.  Thus  also  in  the 
ingenious  disputations  and  paradoxical  argu- 
ments of  the  metaphysicians,  by  which  they 
used  to  endeavor  to  prove  that  there  is  no  mo- 
tion, or  that  there  is  no  rest,  that  a  hare  can 
not  overtake  a  tortoise,  or  in  the  more  serious 
de))atc8  concerning  psychological  and  theologi- 
cal disputes,  it  is  not  the  truth  which  is  of  im- 
portance, but  the  invigoration  of  a  man's  pow- 
ers of  argument.  But  of  what  value  is  fox- 
hunting to  a  man  who  makes  no  use  of  his 
health  and  strength  gained  on  the  saddle,  —  and 
what  estimate  should  we  make  of  the  man's 
own  character,  if  he  felt  no  enjoyment  in  any- 
thing else  than  the  chase  ?  Neither  would  there 
be  the  least  value  in  increased  power  of  argu- 
ment, if  there  is  no  truth  to  be  defended,  —  nor 
should  we  have  any  moie  respect  for  the  man 
whose  sole  delight  is  in  argumentation,  than  we 
have  for  a  man  who  only  lives  for  fox-hunting. 

If  education  is  to  develop  the  mental  powers, 
then  those  powers  must  have  a  legitimate  field 
of  exercise.  There  must  be  truth  that  is  worth 
knowing,  and  work  that  is  worth  doing,  and 
that  work  can  not  be  done  unless  the  student 
gain  knowledge  to  guide  his  power.  The  acqui- 
sition of  power  without  knowledge  is  not  there- 
fore desirable. 

Having  thus  satisfied  ourselves  that  neither 
of  these  four  partial  answers  includes  the  whole  I 


of  the  true  aim  of  education,  either  as  the  im- 
mediate or  the  ultimate  purpose  of  a  liberal  cul- 
ture, let  us  now  endeavor,  by  a  positive  con- 
struction, to  layout  a  scheme  of  education  that 
shall  include  all  those  partial  answers,  and,  if 
possible,  other  truths  besides. 

Beginning,  then,  with  this  body,  in  which  it 
has  pleased  our  Creator  to  give  us  our  earthly 
dwelling,  it  evidently  needs  a  careful  training 
to  develop  its  full  capacities  and  powers.  The 
senses  are  capable  of  education,  even  smell, 
taste,  and  touch,  much  more  hearing  and  sight. 
Our  ordinary  modes  of  education  do  not  do 
justice  to  these  powers ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
ordinary  schooling,  by  confining  children  to 
books,  and  withdrawing  their  attention  from 
visible  objects,  rather  tends  to  render  the  senses 
less  useful  in  conve3ring  impressions  to  the  mind. 

It  is  frequently  thought  that  cultivation  ren- 
ders the  sense  itself  more  acute.  Thus  the  blind 
are  popularly  supposed  to  have  a  more  delicate 
touch,  and  a  sharper  sense  of  hearing,  than  those 
who  can  see.  But  in  a  long  course  of  experi- 
ments, which  I  once  had  the  opportunity  of 
making,  upon  a  friend  blind  from  birth,  I  found 
that  neither  his  touch  nor  his  hearing  was  so 
acute  as  mine ;  I  could  hear  faint  sounds  which 
he  could  not  hear,  and  he  never  heard  those 
which  I  could  not ;  I  could  feel  roughness  on  a 
smooth  surface  so  slight  that  he  could  not  de- 
tect them.  Yet  he  could  read  fluently  the  rais- 
ed printing  for  the  blind,  by  passing  his  fingers 
over  it,  while  I  could  not,  in  that  way,  decipher 
one  word.  He  could,  from  the  echo  of  his  foot- 
steps, detect  the  position  of  the  smallest  sapling 
planted  by  the  roadside,  while  I  could  not,  with 
my  eyes  shut,  tell  from  such  echoes,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  largest  tree.  His  hearing  and  touch 
were  educated, — his  judgment  was  practiced, 
and  he  decided  instantly  upon  the  meaning  of 
sounds  which  I  doubtless  heard,  but  could  not 
mterpret. 

Now,  this  case  of  the  blind  is  quoted  merely 
to  show  the  possibility  of  educating  the  senses, 
not  to  show  the  kind  or  degree  of  education  for 
those  who  have  sight.  But  that  some  system- 
atic training  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  is  desirable, 
as  well  as  possible,  is  evident  from  many  con- 
siderations. If  we  wish  a  child  to  enjoy  life, 
we  must  not  allow  it  to  go  through  the  world 
with  these  great  avenues,  for  all  joyous  influ- 
ences to  enter,  closed.  There  is  a  little  dialogue 
in  Mrs.  Barbauld's  Evenings  at  Home,  called 
<•  Eyes  and  no  Eyes*"  which  ought  to  be  made 
familiar,  not  only  to  every  child,  but  more  espe- 
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cially  to  every  teacher  of  children.  Two  boys 
tako  a  walk.  One  sees  nothing  and  returns 
complaining  of  the  dullness  and  tediousness  of 
the  way.  The  other,  taking  precbely  the  same 
road,  brings  home  a  variety  of  strange  and  beau- 
tiful plants,  sees  curious  birds,  observes  their 
odd  ways,  converses  with  workmen  about  dif- 
ferent branches  of  human  industry,  and  returns 
full  of  joyous  enthusiasm.  The  tale  illustrates 
the  daily  experience  of  life.  One  man  finds  it 
all  a  dull,  weary  round  of  toil  and  sorrow,  sees 
nothing  and  hears  nothing  that  can  cheer  and 
enliven  him  ;  another,  having  precisely  the  same 
fortunes,  will  see  in  each  day's  experience,  les- 
sons of  wisdom  and  pictures  of  beauty,  and 
will  find,  in  all  sounds,  music  to  lift  his  heart 
into  hymns  of  thanksgiving. 

As  a  source  of  happiness,  therefore,  I  would 
have  a  child  cultivate  quickness  and  truthful- 
ness of  observation,  to  see  everything,  an^  to 
see  accurately,  —  to  hear  everything  and  to  hear 
exactly.    But  this  habit  of  accurate  observation 
is  not  only  a  source  of  happiness,  it  is  a  means 
of  usefulness.     The  errors  in  the  world  come 
less  from  iUogical  reasoning  than  from  inaccu- 
rate observation  and  careless  hearing.     A  clear 
and  intelligent  witness  who  can  state  precisely 
what  he  saw,  and  who  saw  everything  that 
there  was  to  see,  who  can  repeat  exactly  what 
he  heard,  and  who  heard  everything  that  was 
said,  is  rarer  than  a  sound  lawyer  or  judge. 
Most  men  see  as  much  with  their  preoccupied 
imagination,  as  with  their  eyes,  and  do  not 
know  how  to  separate  their  own  fancies,  or 
their  erroneous  interpretation  of  a  fact,  from 
the  observed  fact  itself.     Physicians  can  rarely 
obtain  from  the  patient,  a  statement  of  his  symp- 
toms, nnmingled  with  theories  as  to  their  cause ; 
lawyers  can  not  get  a  statement  of  what  a  man 
did,  tmcolored  by  the  imputation  of  motives  for 
his  action ;  scientific  men  are  well  aware  that 
popular  testimony  to  any  minute  phenomenon 
is  wholly  untrustworthy.    In  short,  we  should 
benefit  science,  art,  jurisprudence,  therapeutics, 
literature,  and  the  whole  intellectual  and  moral 
state  of  the  community,  if  we  could  raise  up  a 
generation  of  men  who  would  make  it  a  matter 
of  conscience  to  use  their  five  senses  with  fidel- 
ity, and  give  report  of  their  testimony  with  ac- 
curacy. 

And  it  should  be  a  matter  of  conscience.  Our 
duty  to  our  Creator  demands  of  us  to  cultivate 
every  talent  that  he  has  given.  He  has  made 
the  lUy  of  the  field,  and  the  fowl  of  the  air,  not 
simply  that  wo  may  mow  the  one  down  as  a 


weed,  and  use  the  other  as  a  mark  for  target 
firing.  In  the  vegetable  and  animal  world,  and 
in  the  wondexs  of  the  earth  and  sky.  He  has 
given  us  that  which  is  worth  seeing  for  its  own 
beauty,  worth  studying  for  the  revelation  which 
it  gives  us  of  His  thoughts.  In  the  song  of 
birds,  and  in  the  music  of  the  day- breeze,  blow- 
ing through  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day, 
we,  like  Adam  and  Eve,  may  hear  his  voice. 
And  it  will  be  to  our  shame,  if  we  suffer  the 
wonderful  organs,  by  which  he  has  rendered  us 
capable  of  taking  note  of  all  his  lessons,  to 
grow  sluggish  for  want  of  use,  to  remain  im- 
perfect for  want  of  training. 

I  would  not  here  fail  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  in  the  education  of  the  senses,  it 
is  not  simply  power  that  is  increased.  It  is  in- 
deed doubtful,  as  I  have  already  said,  whether 
actual  power  ol  sense  can  be  materially  increas- 
ed ;  that  is,  whether  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the 
fingers  can  be  rendered  more  sensitive  to  im- 
pressions from  the  external  world.  The  need  is 
of  skill  rather  than  of  power  ;  of  skill  which 
arises  from  habit,  and  consists  in  part  of  habit ; 
which,  being  the  result  of  remembrance  of  pre- 
vious efforts,  is  precisely  analogous  to  knowl- 
edge. We  have  thus  already  arrived  at  the  re- 
sult, that  knowledge,  as  well  as  power,  is  to  be 
sought  in  education. 

If  we  pass  to  the  other  bodily  functions,  we 
shall  find  that  precisely  similar  conclusions  will 
be  reached.    All  the  powers  of  the  human  frame 
are  to  be  kept  in  healthful  exercise,  and  to  be 
sedulously  guarded  against  abuse ;  and  on  no 
other  conditions  can  we  either  be  ourselves  the 
recipients  of  the  fullest  happiness  prepared  for 
us,  nor  the  agent  of  the  highest  usefulness  to 
our  fellow-men ;  nor  can  we,  without  a  consci- 
entious attempt  to  fulfil  these  conditions,  refrain 
from  condemning  ourselves  as  guilty  of  base 
ingratitude  to  the  Framer  of  our  bodies.    At- 
tention to  diet,  exercise,  the  ventilation  of  one's 
apartments,    personal  cleanliness,    and  to  the 
control  of  the  appetites  and  passions,  is,  then, 
a  religious  duty,  upon  the  performance  of  which 
hangs  our  own  happiness  and  that  of  our  friends. 
For  the  development  of  the  muscular  irame 
something  more  is  needed  than  manual  labor  or 
simple  gymnastic  and  calisthenic  exercises.    All 
true  work  must  be  such  as  fulfils  Horace  Bush- 
nell's  test,  —  it  must  become  play.    The  cheer- 
ful unbending  of  the  mind  is  an  essential  part 
of  rest,  whether  from  bodily  or  mental  toil.    I 
have  known  a  man  go  out,  after  a  hard  day's 
labor  with  his  hands,  and  enter  into  a  game  of 
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base  ball  with  as  much  zest  as  his  companion, 
M'ho  came  out  after  a  hard  day's  studying  over 
books.  The  student  needed  both  the  muscular 
exertion  and  the  excitement  of  the  game;  the  me- 
chanic needed  only  the  latter,  but  the  beneficial 
effect  was  groat  for  each.  In  a  perfect  system 
of  education  we  should  have,  I  think,  manual 
labor,  but  also  manly  gamea  of  skill  and  strength 
to  keep  up  the  tone  of  physical  health  by  cheer- 
fulness as  well  as  by  muscular  exertion.  To 
devise  such  games  as  wUl  best  conduce  to  this 
end,  without  introducing  the  spiiit  of  gambling 
and  without  stimulating  to  over -exertion,  is  a 
difficult  problem,  —  and  the  solution  will  doubt- 
less vary  with  the  situation  of  the  place  of  ed- 
uctttion,  and  with  the  habits  of  thought  in  the 
students  who  are  drawn  together. 

Walking  is,  however,  always  available,  and  a 
walk  in  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind,  with  the  eyes 
open  for  beauty  and  the  ear  turned  to  natural 
melody,  is  no  despicable  gymnastic  exercise. 
It  is  rare  to  find  an  American  man  or  woman 
who  enjoys  taking  a  walk.  Our  excessive  heat 
in  summer,  and  excessive  cold  in  winter,  give 
us  a  ready  excuse  for  neglecting  this  exercise. 
But  if  we  would  know  what  the  true  enjoyment 
of  life  is,  we  must  leurn  to  walk.  We  have  no 
lark  to  tempt  us,  by  the  exquisite  beauty  of  his 
morning  hymn,  to  walk  before  sunrise;  nor 
nightingale,  to  lure  us  out  to  evening  rambles. 
The  sweet-scented  violet,  the  early  primrose, 
and  the  fragrant  thorn,  arc  absent  from  our 
hedge-rows  and  our  lanes.  Yet  I  am  slow  to 
believe  that  our  friends  of  the  old  world  have 
any  greater  attractions  out  of  doors  than  we. 
If  you  ask  for  the  song  of  birds,  we  have  the 
song-sparrow,  the  American  robin,  the  cat- bird, 
the  brown- thrush,  and  the  mocking-bird,  to  fill 
the  morning  hours  with  music ;  the  oriole,  the 
vieros,  the  purple  finch  and  the  bobolink  sing 
all  day ;  and  after  sunset  the  wild  ring  of  the 
Wilson's  thrush,  and  the  long-drawn,  plaintive 
sweetness  of  the  wood  thrush,  mingling  with 
the  cheerful  song  of  the  bay- wing  finch,  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  If  you  ask  for  beauty 
in  the  flowers,  our  woods  and  meadows  and 
prairies  pour  out  an  unmeasured  abundance ;  if 
you  ask  for  fragrance.  May  gives  us  the  spicy 
breath  of  the  arethusa  and  the  trailing  arbutus  ; 
June  festoons  the  trees  with  the  odorous  flow- 
ers of  the  wild  grape  ;  July  fills  the  air  with 
the  perfume  of  the  azalea ;  August  brings  the 
sweet  clethra,  and  with  modestly  concealed 
clusters  of  the  purple  apios  makes  the  wood 
redolent  of  the  memory  of  the  flowering  grape. 


But  what  can  compare  with  the  American  for- 
ests in  October  ?  when  every  tree  is  dressed  in 
such  glories  that  it  would  repay  one  for  an  hoar's 
walk  to  see  a  single  tree ;  or  if  a  tree  declines 
to  put  on  this  holiday  array,  some  wild  vine 
running  up  its  trunk,  and  laying  hold  of  its 
branches,  honors  its  modesty  by  clothing  it  in 
more  than  regal  purple.  Believe  me,  the  only 
drawback  to  the  enjoyment  of  long  walks  in 
America  is  the  difliculty  of  finding  a  compan- 
ion who  i|  willing  to  walk  far  enough  to  reap 
the  full  benefit  of  the  recieation. 

Before  passing  to  the  next  point,  let  me  ob- 
serve, that,  for  whatever  end  a  full  development 
of  bodily  strength  is  sought,  whether  with  a 
view  to  increase  one's  own  happiness,  to  be 
more  useful  to  the  world,  or  to  be  loyal  to  our 
God  in  the  appreciation  and  development  of  the 
power  which  he  has  given,  —  in  any  case  it  is 
not  merely  strength  and  vigor  that  is  needed, 
but  skill  also.  Of  what  avail  the  utmost  mus- 
cular strength  to  a  clumsy  fellow  who  could 
not  use  it  ?  who  could  neither  ride  well,  drive 
well,  row  well,  walk  well,  run  well,  strike  a 
ball,  pitch  a  quoit,  nor  handle  spade  nor  plow, 
saw  nor  plane  ? 

When  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  in- 
ward man,  we  may  divide  our  powers,  as  has 
been  usual  since  the  days  of  Kant,  into  the 
three  groups  of  the  intellectual,  the  emotional, 
and  the  conative.  Of  these  the  intellectual  re- 
ceives, in  ordinary  schemes  of  education,  by  far 
the  greatest  degree  of  attention.  And  here  has 
been  raised  that  warmly  debated  question, 
whether  the  developing  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  or  the  storing  it  with  a  fund  of  useful 
knowledge,  be  the  primary  object  of  education. 
The  metaphysicians  have  advocated  the  first 
view,  the  scientific  men  have  inclined  to  the  sec- 
ond. I  have  already  indicated  my  reasons  for 
thinking  that  neither  party  is  exclusively  right, 
and  that  both  objects  are  to  be  kept  steadfastly 
in  view.  I  will  only  add,  that  the  rejection  of 
the  scientific  aim  will,  I  think,  render  it  impos- 
sible to  attain  well  the  metaphysician's  object. 

To  Kbsp  Flowbbs  Fresh. — ^It  is  said  that 
vases  of  flowers  will  retain  their  beautj  and  fat- 
granoe  much  longer  if  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  is 
dissolved  in  the  water  in  which  they  are  placed. 
In  this  way  flowers  may  be  kept  fresh  and  sweet 
for  a  fortnight  As  this  is  the  season  of  flowers  i 
and  as  they  add  so  much  to  the  beauty  and  cheer- 
fulness of  our  homes,  we  have  no  doubt  that  our 
lady  friends  will  all  try  the  virtues  of  soda  in  pre- 
serving their  choicest  bouquets. 
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Iiove,  Hope,  and  Patience. 

O'er  wayward  childhood  would*st  thou  hold  firm  nde. 
And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  facet, 
Love,  Hope,  and  Patience,  these  must  be  thy  graces, 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  school. 
For  as  old  Atlas  on  his  broad  neck  places 
Heaven's  starry  globe,  and  tttere  sastaina  it ;—  so 
Do  these  upbear  the  little  world  below. 
Of  education,  —  Patience,  Love,  and  Hope, 
Methinks  I  see  them  grouped  in  seemly  show. 
The  straightened  arms  upraised,  the  palms  aslope. 
And  robes  that,  touching  as  adown  they  fiow» 
Distinctly  blend,  like  snow  embossed  in  snow. 
O  part  them  never !    If  Hope  prostrate  lie, 

Love  too  will  sink  and  die. 
But  Lore  is  subtle,  and  doth  proof  derive 
From  her  own  life  that  Hope  is  yet  alivo ; 
And  bending  o'er,  with  soul-sullUsing  eyes 
And  the  soft  murmur  of  the  mother  dove 
Woos  back  the  fleeting  spirit,  and  half  supplies ; 
Thus  Love  repays  to  Hope  what  Hope  first  gave  to  Love. 
Yet  haply  there  will  eome  a  weary  day, 

When  overtasked  at  length 
Both  Love  and  Hope  beneath  the  load  give  way. 
Then  with  a  statue's  smile,  a  statue's  strength , 
Stands  the  mute  sister,  Patience,  nothing  loth, 
And  Iwth  supporting  does  the  work  of  both. 

•.  T.  COLBUOOB. 
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[Wb  have  not  seen  in  any  Report  on  the  sub- 
ject of  schools,  the  duties  of  teachers  and  boards 
of  education  more  truthfully  or  more  sensibly 
expressed  than  in  the  one  from  which  we  take 
this  extract.  It  is  from  the  report  of  the  school 
committee  of  Providence,  made  by  Prof.  G.  I. 
Chace,  to  the  city  council,  and  expresses  in  few 
words  the  great  importance  that  should  be  at- 
tached to  our  schools  —  the  imperative  demands 
they  have  upon  all  classes  of  our  community, 
and  the  necessity  of  constant  vigilance,  if  they 
are  to  fulfill  their  designed  result. — Eds.] 

The  whole  history  of  our  schools,  from  their 
first  establishment  down  to  the  present  time, 
illustrates  the  truth  —  that  the  success  of  our 
public  school  system  must  ever,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, depend  upon  the  interest  that  is  taken  in 
our  schools,  not  only  by  the  school  committee, 
but  by  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  the  citi- 
zens generally.  Whenever  they  have  ceased  to 
be  prominent  subjects  of  thought  and  interest, 
they  have  retrograded,  and  the  ends  of  their  es- 
tablishment have  been  less  perfectly  answered. 
Whenever  public  attention  has  been  specially 
turned  toward  them,  and  the  more  influential 
citizens  hare  habitually  lent  the  support  of  their 
interest  and  presence  and  cooperation,  they  have 
advanced  in  character  and  efficiency  and  have 
yielded  a  more  abundant  return  for  the  care  and 
expense  of  their  maintenance.     However  per- 


fect the  organization  of  our  schools  —  however 
complete  our  school  system,  it  will  not  take 
care  of  itself.  Constant  effort,  perpetual  vigi- 
lance on  the  part  of  those  who  are  charged  with 
their  managenent  and  supervision,  is  the  price 
that  must  ever  bo  paid  for  good  schools.^  With- 
out this,  no  matter  how  elevated  the  character 
of  our  schools  —  no  matter  how  munificent  the 
provisions  for  their  maintenance,  they  will  ra- 
pidly degenerate,  until  they,  at  length,  becom 
little  more  than  a  mere  routine  of  barren  exc 
cises  and  forms. 

Among  the  recommendations  made  by 
town  council  to  the  teachers  of  the  pu 
schools  on  the  occasion  of  their  first  open 
just  sixty  years  ago,  are  the  following  :  ** 
they  endeavour  to  impress  their  pupils  wi 
sense  of  the  Being  and  Providence  of  Godjand 
the  obligation  they  are  under  to  love  and  nvcr- 
ence  Him ;  their  duty  to  their  parents  andpnas- 
ters ;  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  trut|  and 
justice  and  mutual  love ;  tenderness  to' brute 
creatures ;  the  happy  tendency  of  self-^vcm- 
ment,  and  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  religion  ;  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  as 
a  sacred  institution ;  the  duty  they  owe  their 
country,  and  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  its 
laws ;  and  that  they  caution  them  agiinst  the 
prevailing  vices."  The  committee  Wish  that 
every  teacher  and  every  parent,  and  efery  com- 
mittee man,  and  every  one  connected  with  the 
schools,  could  be  baptized  into  the  spirit  of  these 
recommendations.  They  fear  that  in  the  great- 
ly enlarged  courses  of  instruction,  tnd  amidst 
the  conflicting  claims  of  so  many  di^erent  stud- 
ies, the  primary  and  paramount  <^ject  of  all 
education  —  the  formation  of  character  —  is  too 
much  lost  sight  of.  It  should  ever  be  remem- 
bered that  our  schools  were  established  and  arc 
maintained,  not  to  make  grammaiians,  and 
arithmeticians  and  geographers,  but  intelligent, 
upright  and  worthy  citizens ;  not  to  rear  his- 
torians, philosophers  and  scholars,  but  hon- 
orable, high-minded  and  large-hearted  men  and 
women.  It  is  only  by  keeping  this,  the  noble 
end  of  education,  constantly  in  ticw,  that  either 
school  teacher  or  school  committee  man  will 
comprehend  and  feel  the  responsibility  and  true 
dignity  of  his  office. 


Memory.  —  Philosophers  place  it  in  the  rear 
of  the  head,  and  it  seems  the  mine  of  memory 
lies  there,  because  there  men  naturally  dig  for 
it,  scratching  it  when  they  are  at  a  loss. 

Fuller. 
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For  the  Schoolmaster. 

Female  iDflaence  In  oxir  Schools. 

By  tan  the  greater  proportion  of  teachers  at 
present  engaged  in  our  schools  are  females. 
Our  public  school  system  depends  almost  en- 
tirely upon  them  for  its  continuance  and  suc- 
cess.    We  think  it  not  saying  too  much,  when 
iyre  affirm,  that  female  teachers  gire  •*  the  stamp" 
the  whole  work  of  education.     Much  has 
m  written  recently  about  the  teacher's  pro- 
»ion,  and  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
^ung  must  see  with  pleasure  the  advancement 
kt  has  been  made.     The  standard  of  com- 
school  education  has  been  raised  ;    the 
testtber's  labors  are  beginning  to  be  appreciat- 
ed Abends  of  sj'mpathy  are  being  formed  be- 
twek  the  school  and  the  home,  uniting  their 
inten^ts  and  strengthening  their  mutual  rela- 
tionsl   Woman  makes  the  home ;  it  Is  under  her 
benign  influence  that  it  becomes  **  the  type  of 
Heav^,''  and  so  in  our  opinion,  woman  makes 
the  sclool.    Too  little  has  been  thought  of  her 
influei^  there;    too  little  responsibility  has 
been  attached  to  her  position  as  teacher ;  too 
little  preparation  made  to  fit  her  for  her  great 
work,  ai^d  we  have  sometimes  thought  that  very 
few  of  tl|e  teachers  themselves  had  tmyjiut  idea 
of  what  Hufir  work  should  be.    They  are  led  to 
entfr  upon  a  teacher's  life  from  a  variety  of 
causes ;    fome  select  it  as  the  means  of  a  re- 
spectable ttvelihood ;  some  that  they  may  have 
more  than  economical  fathers  allow  for  dress 
and  amusement,  seeing  the  great  end  accom- 
plished when  their  quarter's  salary  is  received ; 
others  to   satisfy  ambitious  parents^  who  are 
desirous  their  daughters  may  occupy  some  hon- 
orable position  ;  and  we  verily  believe  that  the 
number  of  fesiale  teachers  who  engage  in  the 
labor  of  the  school-room  with  <*  hearts  for  the 
work,"  and  spirits  in  unison  with  their  calling, 
is  very  limited.    How  many  see  in  the  duties  of 
the  school  any  thing  more  than  a  dull  routine 
of  exercises  ;  in  the  hundreds  of  pupils  there 
assembled  anything  more  than  so  many  trouble- 
some boys  and  girls  to  be  watched  and  kept  in 
subjection  ?     Do  the  majority  of  teachers  real- 
ize that  they  hate  to  do  with  the  physical,  men- 
tal, and  moral  powers  of  Immortal  beings — that 
it  is  their  work  to  guide  them  all  in  the  way  of 
their  expansion,  Improvement  and  use?    Upon 
entering  the  field  of  their  labor,  do  they  pause 
to  inquire  if  they  have  the  proper  qualifications 
for  this  work  ?  not  if  they  are  competent  to  take 
the  classes  and  hear  the  recitations  merely, — 
this  is  one  of  the  easiest  tasks  allotted  them ; 


but  are  they  prepared  to  take  the  lead,  and  con- 
duct their  pupils  forward  into  the  realms  of 
thought  and  action  —  to  make  the  rough  places 
smooth,  the  darkness  light,  and  all  the  long 
way  attractive  and  pleasant  —  if  they  can  illus- 
trate all  the  precepts  they  would  inculcate  by 
their  own  consistent  examples  ?  These  are  only 
a  few  of  the  questions  every  teacher  should  ask, 
and  candidly,  impartially,  answer  before  enter- 
ing upon  her  work.  Teachers  who  are  prepared 
to  do  this  will  generally  succeed,  and  find  en- 
joyment as  well  as  profit  in  their  labor.  Their 
pupils  will  go  forth  from  under  their  instruc- 
tion, bearing  the  infiuence  of  their  faithful  la- 
bors, and  carrying  the  power  of  good  examples, 
not  into  a  few  relations  of  youth  alone,  and  for 
a  few  short  years,  but  out  into  all  the  avenues 
of  life,  and  on,  on  through  all  the  ages  of  Eter- 
nity. 

The  most  impressive  lessons  are  those  received 
in  early  childhood.  The  most  important  posi- 
tions in  our  schools  are  those  occupied  by  the  fe- 
male teachers. 

The  young  mind  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
primary  teacher  a  plastic  material,  and  whether 
she  realizes  it  or  not,  she  is  constantly  mould- 
ing it,  either  IfL  characters  of  grace  and  beau- 
ty, or  spoiling  the  m<*del  and  degrading  the 
image  of  God.    Nature  has  fitted  woman  pre- 
eminently to  be  the  guide  and  teacher  of  child- 
hood.   The  female  mind  is  more  susceptible  to 
the  influences  of  the  good  and  beautiful  than 
the  male,  and  we  expect  from  her  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  nicer  traits  of  character,  the  forma- 
tion of  good  habits  and  refined  tastes.    The 
foundations  of  a  pupil's  character,  intellectual 
and  moral,  are  laid  in  the  primary  and  interme- 
diate schools.     Here  they  are  brought  in  con- 
tact only  with  female  teachers,  and  we  would 
impress  upon  those  having  the  care  ol  these 
departments  their  great  responsibility.    Let  no 
one  engage  to  teach  a  primary  or  intermediate 
school,  because  she  thinks  the  pupils  are  young 
and  easily  managed ;  but  only  her  who  is  will- 
ing to  labor,  to  work  earnestly  and  faithfully 
for  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  her  school. 
Too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  habits 
of  the  school-room,  yet  we  consider  it  one  of 
the  most  Important  duties  devolving  upon  the 
teacher  of  the  young.     Habits  and  tastes  ac- 
quired in  the  school-room  are  usually  carried 
through  life,  and  exert  a  powerful  influence  for 
good  or  evil.     Much  of  a  person's  success  or 
failure  in  mature  years  may  be  traced  directly 
to  the  force  of  early  habits.     Now  in  this  re- 
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spect  pupils  Btudy  their  teachers  far  more  than 
their  books,  and  far  more  than  teachers  usually 
imagine.  Every  word  and  gesture,  every  look 
even,  leaves  its  impress  for  good  or  ill.  It  may 
be  on  a  single  pupil  only,  or  it  may  be,  as  it  often 
is,  upon  a  whole  school.  How  important  there- 
fore that  every  teacher  of  the  young  should  be 
a  standard  of  excellence,  a  pattern  of  good  and 
approved  habits ;  for  every  one  knows  how  much 
more  ea^^ily  children  catch  and  imitate  a  bad 
habit  than  a  good  one.  We  have  often  been 
nmused  and  instructed  by  listening  to  the  con- 
versation of  children  about  the  respective  merits 
of  their  several  teachers.  Their  manners  in  the 
school-room,  their  way  of  speaking  to  them  in 
the  street,  even  their  style  of  dress  ;  all  are  ob- 
served and  exert  a  lasting  influence.  Habits  of 
order  and  neatness,  indispensable  to  a  good 
character,  are  more  effectually  taught  by  exam- 
ple than  by  all  the  precepts  and  counsel  in  the 
world.  Hnbits  of  gentleness  and  self-control, 
can  never  be  inculcated  by  an  irritable,  scold- 
ing teacher.  We  believe  there  is  never  a  neces- 
sity for  scolding  in  school ;  and  a  cross,  petu- 
lent  teacher  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  misfortune  to 
any  school ;  for  a  person  who  has  not  learned  to 
govern  herself  is  poorly  fitted  to  liold  the  reigns 
of  government  over  others.  There  is  much  to 
contend  with  and  bear  in  the  skillful  manage- 
ment of  a  large  school,  but  we  generally  find 
that  those  teachers  who  can  most  easily  govern 
themselves  have  the  most  orderly  pupils,  while 
a  noisy,  impulsive,  petulent  teacher  is  almost 
sure  to  have  a  noisy,  confused,  unruly  school ; 
always  complaining  about  **  such  bad  boys  and 
girls,"  We  believe  the  teacher  makes  the  school 
whctever  she  pleases.  The  habits  and  tastes  of 
the  pupils  will  conform,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  to  whatever  standard  is  placed  before 
them.  Let  them  be  early  taught  to  look  for  the 
true  and  the  good  in  the  world  around  them, 
to  study  the  virtues  and  excellencies  of  human 
character;  let  teachers  take  Nature  for  th^r 
text-book,  and  impart  the  lessons  of  order, 
beauty  and  wisdom  which  are  found  upon  her 
manifold  pages ;  let  them  lead  the  young,  even 
the  very  young,  to  look  through  Nature  up  to 
Nature's  God,  to  see  His  kind  hand  in  all  the 
bountiful  blessings  of  Providence,  and  to  adore 
the  goodness  and  greatness  of  the  Infinite  mind 
which  rules  and  reigns  supreme.  When  all 
these  lessons  are  blended  in  primary  instruc- 
tion, under  what  new  and  beautiful  forms  will 
the  young  mind  develop  itself. 

Bat  Primary  instruction  is  not  all  that  is  re- 


quired, and  Pk-imary  teachers  are  not  the  only 
ones  needed ;  not  the  only  ones  whose  influence 
is  felt.  They  have  received  a  good  share  of  the 
Schoolmaster's  attentions  from  n  oith  to  month 
and  we  would  say  a  word  or  two  to  those  who 
occupy  higher  positions  in  our  schools. 

No  permanent  structure  can  be  erected  with- 
out a  firm  foundation ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  structure  will  be  complete  because 
the  foundation  is  good.  Let  the  work  stop  when 
the  foundation  of  a  house  is  laid,  and  all  the  la- 
bor, all  the  money  expended  are  thrown  away, 
are  worse  than  useless.  Or  let  careless,  indiffer- 
ent workmen,  be  employed  to  rear  the  super- 
structure ;  put  into  their  hands  the  very  choioest 
materials, — ^place  before  them  faultless  plans  by 
skillful  architects,  and  what  will  be  the  result  ? 
Some  kind  of  a  building  may  be  erected,  but  it 
will  be  without  symmetry,  without  beauty,  and 
without  strength.  So  in  the  work  of  Education, 
the  foundation  only  is  laid  in  the  Primary  school ; 
the  structure  is  but  just  commenced,  and  it  de- 
volves upon  those  who  take  the  work  at  this 
point,  to  determine  what  manner  of  edifice  shall 
be  reared  thereon ;  and  not  to  determine  this  alone, 
but  to  do  it  themselves. 

Few  teachers  at  the  present  day  can  complain 
of  lack  of  materials  with  which  to  labor  ;  nearly 
all  their  wants  have  been  anticipated,  and  provi- 
ded for,  and  all  who  are  so  disposed  may  find  an 
abundance  of  rich  material  easily  accessible,  in 
the  numerous  Public  Libraries,  the  cabinets  of 
Philosophical  Apparatus,  Teachers  Institutes  and 

Educational  Journals. 
The  lives  and  labors  of  many  eminent  ones, 

who  have  gone  before  in  this  great  work,  are  left 

like  so  many  plans  or  models,  and  it  would  be 

well  if  they  were  studied  more;  if  their  precepts 

were  oftener  practised ;  their  examples  more  fre 

quently  imitated. 
Good  teachers  will  take  all  these  materials  and 

and  select  from  them,  means  adapted  to  the  ele- 
ments upon  which  they  are  called  to  labor.  The 
skill  with  which  this  is  often  done  by  female 
teachers,  is  attested  by  the  good  discipline  of 
many  of  their  schools,  and  the  well  trained 
classes  which  come  from  their  hands. 

There  are  noble,  earnest  laborers  among  the 
female  teachers  of  our  State  ;  laborers  wortliy  of 
their  hire,  and  justice  to  themselves  as  well  as  to 
the  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged,demand6  that 
they  be  excepted,  when  speaking  of  careless,  in- 
different workers.  Their  fidelity  and  zealous  ef- 
forts deserve  some  tribute  of  recognition  at  our 
hands  ;  and  we  here|bear  cheerf^il  testimony  to 
their  valuable  services  and  the  high  results  which 
have  attended  them. 
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We  hare  aUnded  to  the  advancement  which  has 
been  made  in  the  cause  of  common  school  in- 
struclion  throughout  our  country ;  nowhere  has 
that  adTBOcement  been  more  steady  and  rapid 
than  in  Rhode  Island.  Her  standard-bearers  have 
taken  "  Excelsior"  for  their  watchword,  and  to- 
day her  banner  floats  proudly  on  high.  How 
much  of  this  has  been  effected  by  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  female  teachers  we  will  not  attempt  to 
say,  but  we  will  say  to  them,  go  on !  and  God 
speed  your  labors !  Take  fresh  encouragement 
from  the  good  results  of  the  past,  and  the  future 
shall  yield  a  still  more  abundant  harvest. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
The  ICnglish  Violets. 

**  Pretty  English  violeto. 

Talk  to  me 
Of  the  far-off  fatherland, 
And  our  happy  household  band, 

0*er  the  dark  blue  sea. 

'•  Pretty  English  violets, 

Lift  your  eyes. 
Let  me  read  their  azure  hue, 
Like  the  deep,  unchanging  blue 

Of  my  native  sky, 

"  Pretty  English  violets,*' 

So  she  said, 
**  We  are  exiles,  you  and  I, 
From  old  England's  sunny  sky  ; 

I  was  English  bred." 

Cheerily,  oh !  cheerily, 

Home  she  went, 
In  the  west  the  day-god  sank, 
Dewy  tears  the  violets  drank 

Till  their  heads  were  bent. 

Pretty  English  violets ; 

Then  /  said. 
In  your  depths  a  blueness  lies 
Clear  as  if  old  England's  skies 

Arched  our  head. 

Learn  the  lesson,  oh  !  my  soul. 

Let  thine  eye, 
Still  reflect  thy  native  Heaven, 
Still  though  darksome  days  be  given, 

Mirror  Love's  blue  sky. 

So,  perchance  some  pilgrim  soul, 

Passing  by. 
May  be  comforted  and  say, 
I  have  caught  a  glimpse  to-day 

Of  Heaven's  sunny  sky.  M.  c.  P. 


Books  are  men  of  higher  stature,  and  the  only 
ones  who  speak  aloud  for  future  times  to  hear. 

Mas.  Browning. 


For  yie  Schoolmaster. 
Fractioal  Discipline. 

Having  previously  spoken  of  practical  stud- 
ies, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  a  word  on  practi- 
cal discipline.  Thoroughly  practical  as  our 
educational  system  is  designed  to  be,  and  fun- 
damental as  are  the  formative  influences  of  its 
discipline  on  character,  it  surely  is  a  matter  of 
some  consequence  to  consider  what  sort  of  dis- 
cipline is  calculated  to  produce  true  men  and 
good  citizens. 

«« It  will  not  do  to  break  down  a  boy's  spirit," 
is  a  somewhat  popular  saying  ;  and  we  would 
be  the  last  to  object  to  the  idea,  taken  in  its 
true  sense.  But  when  it  is  adopted  as  the  ex- 
clusive axiom,  on  which  hangs  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  discipline  in  the  family  and  the  school, 
and  when  it  is  applied  with  an  utter  want  of 
discrimination  and  an  utter  misconception  of 
the  kind  of  spirit  in  a  boy  which  it  is  so  injudi* 
cious  to  break  down,  we  must  protest. 

The  boy  in  our  public  schools  Is  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  probationer  for  citizenship  ;  he  is  under- 
going discipline  and  acquiring  experience  with 
a  special  reference  to  that  end.  Suppose,  then, 
he  refuses  to  comply  with  the  wholesome  and 
necessary  regulations  of  the  school.  Those  reg- 
ulations may  pertain  to  matters  in  themselves 
apparently  trivial.  Whispering,  laughing,  in- 
attention to  study,  petty  contrivances  for  amuse- 
ment, are  little  matters.  So  is  a  canker-worm 
a  little  matter,  excusable  for  presuming  to  live  ; 
nay,  doubtless  necessary  in  the  economy  of 
nature.  Will  you  therefore  propose  to  breed 
them  in  your  apple-orchard  ?  The  petty  school- 
delinquencies  to  which  boys  have  been  prone, 
we  suppose,  ever  since  schools  were  invented, 
doubtless  have  their  origin,  like  greater  fault.4, 
in  some  legitimate  tendency  or  quality  in  hu- 
man nature.  Shall  we,  on  that  account,  let 
them  breed  in  the  school,  until  they  leave  noth- 
ing of  all  the  rich  and  promising  foliage  and 
blossoms  there  but  a  black  and  ghastly  skele- 
ton ?  They  are  little  matters,  both  allowable 
and  needful' in  their  place;  but  they  are  the 
canker-worms  of  the  school-room. 

Well,  then,  the  boy  is  inattentive,  whispers, 
provokes  the  risibles  of  his  neighbors.  This  i» 
natural  enough,  and  not  to  be  too  harshly  cen- 
sured in  the  first  instance.  He  is  not  yet  fully 
aware  of  the  nature  and  necessity  of  the  laws 
of  the  society  he  has  entered.  But  he  is  soon 
taught  the  fact  and  the  nature  of  his  offence,  and 
is  forbidden  to  repeat  it.    Again  he  disobeys. 
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Now,  the  error  has  become  a  fault.  'He  has 
wilfully  disobeyed  rightful  and  recognized  au- 
thority. Moral  suasion,  expostulation,  warn- 
ing  were  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  But,  day 
after  day,  he  still  persists.  He  now  stands  in 
the  relation  of  a  criminal  before  the  law.  What 
shall  be  done  with  him.  Ply  your  **  moral 
suasion,"  says  the  tender-hearted  sentimental- 
ist. Doubtless,  **  moral  suasion  "  is  plied  to 
its  utmost  to  reform  and  save.  But  there  is  a 
point  beyond  which  to  rely  any  longer  on  **  mor- 
al suasion  "  is  positive  weakness  if  not  criminal 
neglect.  Just  when  this  point  is  passed,  it  may 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine.  It  is 
very  easy  for  some  parents  and  friends,  who  sel- 
dom or  never  darken  th?  school-room  with  their 
shadow,  or  cheer  it  by  their  nmile,  and  who  can 
have  but  a  very  dim  perception  of  its  practical 
difficulties,  —  it  is  very  easy  for  them,  —  at  least, 
it  sometimes  appears  to  be  so,  —  to  decide  the 
question.  And  they  often  have  a  very  clear 
perception  of  the  fact  that  *<my"  child  needs 
only  **  moral  suasion,"  not  being  aware,  as  the 
teacher  is,  that  every  child  is  **  my  "  child.  But 
put  them  for  one  week  at  the  teacher's  desk, 
and  let  them  have  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
precise  depth  and  power  of  **  moral  suasion" 
arguments  on  the  minds  of  children,  more  par- 
ticularly of  **my"  children  who  are  the  sub- 
jects of  an  exclusive  **  moral  suasion  "  regimen 
at  home,  and  we  should  speedily  have  a  few 
more  cases  of  decided  conversion,  to  illustrate 
the  power  of  stubborn  facts. 

But  suppose  our  impracticable  embryo  citi- 
zen has  passed  that  point,  —  a  case  which  does 
sometimes  actually  happen  under  the  eye  of 
the  practical  educator,  —  what  shall  be  done  ? 
Nothing?  Cease  to  do?  Patiently  hope  for 
the  development  of  your  yet  latent  seed  of  mor- 
al suasion  ?  But  while  you  are  patiently  hop- 
ing, the  boy's  character  is  becoming  hourly 
deformed  by  a  j&ightful  and  dangerous  excres- 
cence, your  own  authority  in  the  school-room  is 
becoming  a  nulity,  the  little  community  over 
which  you  preside  is  becoming  a  bedlam,  and 
the  gr€at  community  outside  b  securing  one 
more  accession  to  the  ranks  of  the  mobocracy. 
Is  Mm  the  **  practical "  discipline  calculated  to 
tit  our  children  to  become  pillars,  or  less  pre- 
tending supports,  in  the  temple  of  liberty,  a 
temple  which  can  stand  no  longer,  than  while 
that  **  liberty  "  is  *<  regulated  by  law  "  ?  No ; 
the  true  teacher  cannot  sit  an  indifferent  spec- 
tator while  an  element  so  pernicious  is,  as  by 
contagion,  extending  its  influence  before   his 


eyes,  and  lyndennining  the  great  work  commit- 
ted to  his  charge. 

What  shall  be  done,  then  ?  Try  a  mild  form 
of  penalty.  Direct  the  culprit  to  stand  apart 
from  his  fellows,  in  some  conspicuous  position, 
perhaps.  You  will  thus  both  diminish  his  temp- 
tation to  offtnd  again,  and  make  him  suffer  some 
little  inconvenience,  besides  forcing  on  him  the 
conviction  that  he  is  a  culprit,  singled  out  by 
acts  of  his  own  choice  to  become  obnoxious  to 
good  government  and  to  the  censure  of  his  su- 
periors. A  sensitive  nature  will  feel  this.  But 
alas !  this  is  the  very  reason  why  it  must  not  be 
done.  The  boy  will  be  disgraced.  He  will  feel 
it.  "  You  must  not  break  down  his  spirit."  Per- 
haps he  perceives  the  wrong  and  refusec  to  rise 
and  obey  the  order.  He  thus  adds  rank  rebellion 
to  obstinate  disobedience.  What  shall  now  be 
done  ?  To  yield  the  point  and  neither  enforce 
obedience  nor  inflict  any  further  penalty,  is  to 
put  matters,  with  additional  aggraVation,  under 
the  same  "  do  nothing"  pohcy  whose  ruinous 
consequences  we  have  already  seen,  and  to  ren* 
der  authority  still  more  contemptible.  Shall  we 
teach  our  rising  generation  of  citizens  that  obe- 
dience to  law  is  not  to  be  enforced,  and  that  pos- 
itive rebellion  by  lawless  and  selfish  disorgani- 
zers  is  not  to  be  crushed  ? 

What,  then,  must  be  done  ?  To  resort  to  ape* 
nalty  milder  than  that  already  suggested  will  be 
difficult  Shall  we  resort  to  a  severer  ?  Flog- 
ging will  meet  the  same  objection  as  before ;  it 
will  "  break  down  the  boy's  spirit;"  and,  as  gen- 
erally supposed,  it  will  break  it  down  still  more 
hopelessly  than  the  other  methods.  Shall  the  of- 
fender be  expelled  from  the  school,  then  1  This, 
again,  would  be  a  still  deeper  disgrace  than  the 
other  methods.  If  those  are  inadmissible,  this 
must  be  still  more  so.  What !  is  it  a  disgrace  for 
a  boy  to  stand  or  sit  where  he  will  be  conspicu- 
ous to  the  school  as  a  violator  of  laws,  and  is  it 
no  disgrace  to  be  expelled  from  Uie  school,  and  so 
be  made  conspicuous  to  the  whole  community  1 
To  what,  then,  shall  we  resort  ?  Either  we  must 
inflict  a  penalty  which  will  be  regarded  as  a  dis- 
grace, or  we  must  do  nothing,  ani  yield  the  reins 
of  government  to  every  rebel,  or  we  must  adopt 
a  feint,  a  mere  pretence,  aud  call  it  a  penalty, — 
something  which  will  not  "  break  down  the  boy's 
spirit;"  that  is,  something  for  which  he  cares  not, 
which  he  will  not  feel  as  any  disgrace,  and  which 
will  not  imply  or  secure  future  obedience ; — a  pe" 
nalty,  in  one  word,  from  which  the  very  element 
that  rendered  it  a  penalty,  has  been  eliminated,—- 
just  as  though,  in  a  "practical"  govemmeot,  a 
penalty  were  only  for  the  sake  of  firm,  and  not 
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for  tff^U ;  and  just  as  though  a  punishment  with 
its  obnoxious  element  abstracted,  could  anj 
longer  avail  either  as  a  punishment  for  the  past, 
or  as  a  security  for  the  future.  And  as  to  the 
HUgrcLce^  who  can  be  so  superficial  as  to  Imagine 
ttie  disgrace  to  be  in  the  punUhment  at  all,  and 
not  in  the  evUdoediVoA  the  vicioua  will  which 
make  punishment  necessary  ?  And  who  can  feel 
any.  concern  leitt  a  punishment  shall  break  down 
the  spirit  of  a  boy  who  has  already  degraded 
liis  own  spirit  by  a  persistence  in  most  unworthy 
and  truly  disgraceful  conduct  ? 
,  The  dilemma  to  which  we  are  reduced  is  suf- 
ficiently obvious.  The  fact  is,  instead  of  its 
harming  a  disobedient,  rebellious  boy  to  **  break 
down"  his  spirit  it  is  just  the  thing  he  most  needs, 
and  it  would  be  to  him  an  inestimable  blessing. 
For  the  spirit  of  such  a  boy  is  a  bad  spirit ;  it 
in  the  spirit  of  a  base  and  shameless  self-will, 
the  spirit  of  rank  rebellion ;  and  the  sooner  and 
more  thoroughly  it  is  broken  down,  the  better, 
both  for  himself  and  for  society.  If  mild  mea- 
sures will  answer  the  purpose,  the  milder  the 
better.  If  not,  no  measure  can  be  justly  deem- 
ed severe  which  is  found  necessary  to  secure  the 
gi-eat  result  of  saving  the  future  man  from  the 
fangs  of  vice  and  degradation,  and  sending  him 
forth  to  fulfil  his  high  mission  for  man  and  for 
his  God.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  case  is  so 
obvious  that  the  discussion  would  seem  puerile. 
the  discussion  of  a  mere  truism,  were  it  not  that 
such  cases  are  by  no  means  imaginary,  and  can 
be  verified  by  many  a  teacher. 

The  popular  error  arises,  we  suppose,  from 
two  causes ;  from  weakness  or  indolence,  and 
from  a  mistaken  motive  of  a  really  noble  and 
manly  spirit.  It  is  doubtless  much  easier,  for 
the  present,  to  reprove  our  children  with  the 
ineffectual  **  Nay,  my  sons,"  than  with  sleep- 
less vigilance  and  unshrinking  firmness  to  dis- 
cover every  evil  tendency,  and  to  suppress  every 
rising  of  a  spirit  of  insubordination ;  easier  flip- 
pantly to  fling  away  responsibility  in  the  matter 
under  the  delusive  plea  that  nature  must  be  un- 
trammelled ;  just  as  though  the  raging  sea  might 
not  be  walled  out  by  dikes  and  dams  to  save  our 
dwellings  from  inundation,  nor  the  lightning 
flash  be  guided  in  its  descent  to  earth,  to  save 
ourselves  from  its  fearful  bolt.  It  is  easier  for 
the  pTMerU;  but  the  retribution  will  be  as  terri- 
ble as  it  is  inevitable. 

And  then  how  fundamental,yet  how  frequent, 
the  mistake,  that  true  nobleness  of  spirit  con- 
sists in  a  headstrong,  ungovernable  will,  instead 
of  an  habitual,firm  control  of  the  animal  passions 


and  a  cheerful  submission  to  all  rightful  author- 
ity. A  certain  pretentious  lecturer  on  spiritual- 
ism and  mesmerism  has  been  going  about,  incul- 
cating the  idea  that  the  boy  who  disregards  his 
mother's  commands  at  the  dictate  of  passion  and 
self-will,  and  who  will  plunge  into  a  rough  and 
tumble  fight  to  avenge  an  insult  real  or  imagi- 
nary, is  a  boy  of  a  true  and  manly  nature.  The 
force  of  character  he  exhibits  may  be  noble,  but 
it  is  like  the  noble  ferocity  of  the  untamed 
horse.  On  the  other  hand,  the  boy  who,  with 
similar  passions  and  impulses,  but  controlling 
them  by  Jthe  force  of  .reason,  and  conscience,  and 
who  is  both  obedient  to  mother  and  teacher,  and 
can  forgive  an  injury  is  stigmatised  as  tame  and 
spiritless; — as  though  more  power  were  requir- 
ed to  give  loose  reins  to  fierce  and  champing 
passions  than  to  keep  them  under  the  guidance 
of  a  self-regulated  will ;  or  more  strength  and 
skill  in  the  horseman,  to  be  run  away  with,  than 
to  rule  his  prancing  steed  and  make  him  do  his 
bidding. 
Our  schools  are  the  nurseries  of  Republican 

citizenn.  Our  institutions  presume  a  population 
of  self-governing  men.  When  the  mass  of 
the  people  become  so  vitiated  as  to  bo  no  longer 
self-governing,  those  institutions  must  crumble. 
A.n  important  work  of  the  schools,  thereft>re,  is 
to  train  the  young  to  self-control  and  to  earnest 
obedience  to  rightful  authority.  It  has  been 
said  of  the  heroic  army  of  Alexander  the  Great,, 
that  every  man  was  fit  to  command  an  army.. 
Their  eminent  qualifications,  doubtless,  gave 
them  their  resistless  might,  because,  knowing 
how  to  command  they  knew  all  the  better  how 
to  obey.  Was  it  discreditable  to  them  that 
they  were  subject  to  the  control  of  another  ?  Or 
was  it  their  glory  and  their  strength  that  they 
could  cheerfully  subject  themselves  to  their 
rightful  sovereign  ?  And  were  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States  fit  to  be  a  Governor  or  a  Pre- 
sident, he  would  be  all  the  better  qualified  to  be 
a  good  citizen ;  and  with  a  nation  of  such  citi- 
zens, a  universal,  prompt  and  cheerful  subjec- 
tion to  law  and  to  the  Government  would  be 

our  highest  national  glory. 
That,  then,  is  the  discipline  demanded  in  our 

•schools  as  well  as  in  our  families,  which  enconr^ 
ages  self-control,  love  of  country,  honor  and 
obedience  to  authority  and  law ;  but  whioh 
teaches  the  disobedient  and  rebellious  that  there 
is  a  power  behind-  the  law  to  compel  obedience, 
when  obedience  is  not  voluntary,  to  restrain  the 
false-hearted  and  the  refractory,  and  so  to  se- 
cure universal  protection  and  encourage  univmr-- 
sal  honesty  and  productive  toil.  ir.  b.  a. 
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Of  all  the  celestial  cfxbs  that  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  man,  there  is  none  that  presents  to  the 
popular  mind  greater  apparent  complexities  of 
motions  than  tlxe  Moon.  This  is  probahly  ow- 
ing to  her  comparative  nearness  — being  only 
about  240,000  miles  distant — ctrmbined  with 
her  swift  angtUar  Telocity,  rendering  these  mo- 
tions more  easily  perceptible  than  Chose  of  other 
heayenly  bodies.  Though  in  all  their  relations 
and  dependencies  they  are  indeed  com|ylicated, 
yet  by  patient  and  persetering  stud^,  aided  by 
the  light  which  modem  science  has  fetealed  to 
•as,  we  may  comprehend  them  all  with  oompara- 
tiye  ease.  We  propose  to  present  some  df  the 
•more  general  of  these  interesting  phenomena  in 
a  foivn  and  manner  adapted  to  the  general  reader. 

We  shall  first  describe  her  motion  with  re- 
spect to  the  Earth,  around  which  she  revolves 
from  west  to  eatt  in  an  elliptical  orbit  whose 
mean  radius  is  2d8,650  miles,  the  Earth  being 
in  one  of  two  points  called  the  foci,  which  are 
situated  in  the  longer  or  transverse  axis,  equally 
distant  from  the  centre.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  other  focus.  The  distance  from  the  centre 
to  either  focus  is  called  the  eceentrioUy^  which 
in  the  lunar  orbit  amounts  to  about  13,000 
miles.  Her  greatest  distance  from  the  Earth 
may  be  251,700,  and  least  distance,  226,560 
miles.  These  are  both  measured  on  the  same 
line,  the  transverse  axis,  in  opposite  directions, 
hence  their  sum,  477,260,  is  the  length  of  that 
diameter.  When  the  Moon  is  in  that  part  of 
her  orbit  nearest  the  Earth,  she  is  said  to  be  in 
perigee^  and  her  velocity  is  here  the  greatest; 
when  in  that  part  farthest  f^om  the  Earth,  she 
is  said  to  be  in  apogee^  and  her  velocity  is  here 
the  least.  These  points  are  also  called  apeidee, 
and  the  imaginary  line  joining  them,  the  li»ie  of 
apeidei,  and  is  the  same  as  the  transverse  axis. 
This  line  is  found  to  have  a  revolution  from  west 
to  east  in  8  years,  310  days,  13  hours,  48  min- 
utes, 63  seconds.  An  imaginary  line  joining 
tha  centres  of  the  Earth  and  Moon  is  called 


Ithe  r€uii%tS'vedor,  which  is  constantly  varying  in 
length.  The  Moon  travels  in  her  orbit  IS^'  dai- 
ly, accomplishing  a  revolution  through  860^, 
or  from  any  fixed  star  round  to  the  same  star 
again  in  27  days.  7  hours,  44  minutes.  Hi  sec- 
onds. This  is  called  her  sidereal  revolution,  and 
this  period  a  sidereal  month. 

The  axis  of  the  Moon  is  not  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  her  orbit,  but  makes  an  angle 
with  such  a  perpendicular  of  1^  80'  10".8.  She 
also  revolves  on  her  axis  once  during  a  complete 
revolution  in  her  orbit,  which  fact  is  determined 
by  her  always  presenting  the  same  side  to  the 
Earth.  But  this  is  sometimes  denied ;  yet  any 
one  mnf  easily  convince  himself  of  the  truth 
of  this  motion  by  holding  out  a  small  globe, 
and  turning  round  with  it  from  some  fixed  point 
to  the  same  point  again,  always  keeping  the 
same  side  towards  him.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
that  as  certainly  as  he  has  turned  round  once 
himself,  so  has  the  ball  turned  once  on  its  ailis* 
Then  if  there  is  left  a  doubt,  conceive  the  radius 
reduced  to  an  indefinitely  small  length.  What 
we  have  here  said  would  imply  that  we  have 
never  seen  more  than  half  the  Moon's  sur&cef 
which  is  not  strictly  true,  for  there  are  three 
causes  called  librationSf  which  enable  us  to  see 
a  little  more  than  half  the  lunar  surface.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  libration  tn  latitude,  caused 
by  the  inclination  of  her  axis  to  the  plane  of 'her 
orbit ;  the  second  is  the  libration  in  longititde^ 
caused  by  her  unequal  motion  in  an  elliptical 
orbit ;  and  the  third  is  called  the  diurnal  Hbra* 
tiont  but  our  limits  forbid  a  further  explanation 
of  these. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  the  Moon  as  re- 
volving only  about  the  Earth  at  rest.  We  now 
come  to  the  most  interesting  part  of  our  subject* 
and  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Earth  also  re» 
volves  round  the  Sun,  the  grand  centre  of  the 
solar  system,  and  with  it  the  Moon  also,  though 
not  necessarily  drawn  along  by  the  Earth,  an 
some  have  supposed,  a  fact  which  will  appear 
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evident  hereafter.  The  Earth  also  describeB  an 
elliptical  orbit,  though  of  less  eccentricity  than 
the  Innaz  orbit.  This  circle  is  called  the  edip- 
tie  —  more  properly  the  eeliptio  is  the  plane  of 
the  Earth's  orbit.  The  Earth,  then,  being  in 
this  plane,  the  plane  of  the  Moon's  orbit  in 
which  the  Earth  is  also,  must  either  coincide 
witli  the  ecliptic,  or  intersect  it ;  the  latter  is  the 
case,  the  plane  of  the  lunar  orbit  being  inclined 
to  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  about  5^  8'  48'r. 
The  Moon,  therefore,  in  one  reyolution  in  her 
orbit  pierces  the  ecliptic  in  two  opposite  points 
called  nodee ;  the  imaginary  line  connecting 
these  points  is  called  the  line  qf  nodet ;  and  this 
line  is  found  to  have  a  revolution  in  the  ecliptic 
irom  eaet  to  ti>eet  in  about  nineteen  years. 

By  a  law  of  gravitation,  while  the  Earth  and 
Moon  revolve  around  the  Sun  together ,they  must 
also  revolve  around  their  common  centre  ofgravi- 
f  y ,  and  in  a  plane  not  much  inclined  to  the  eclip- 
tic, as  in  the  present  case,  (5o  8'  48")-  The  two 
bodies  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a  compound 
planet  revolving  around  an  axis  passing  through 
their  common  centre  of  gravity,  and  moderate^ 
ly  inclined  towards  the  ecliptic.  It  is,  there- 
fore, this  point,  and  not  the  centre  of  the  Earth, 
that  describes  the  regular  elliptical  curve  around 
the  Sun.  This  causes  the  Earth  to  have  another 
revolution  in  an  orbit  perfectly  similar  to  the 
Moon's  orbit,  both  having  a  common  focus,  and 
botfi  being  in  the  same  plane  (already  described,) 
and  aeoompUshing  their  revolutions  in  precisely 
the  same  time  and  manner.  But,  as  the  centre 
of  gravity  between  the  Earth  and  Moon  is  only 
about  8,000  miles  from  the  Earth's  centre,  or 
1,000  miles  below  the  surface,  this  orbit  is  very 
small,  being  only  about  6,000  nules  in  diameter, 
and  wholly  contained  within  the  Earth.  The 
Earth,  then,  or  rather  the  centre  of  the  Earth, 
has  itt  nodeCf  and  is  in  the  ecliptic  only  when 
the  Moon's  centre  is;  and  when  the  Moon  is 
above,  or  north  of  the  ecliptic,  the  Earth's  oen- 
tve  is  bdow,  or  south  of  that  plane,  and  vice 
90r9a,  And  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
shape  of  the  Moon's  orbit  in  epacct  we  shall 
find  that  the  Earth  (the  centre)  really  describes 
a  similar  curve,  instead  of  the  regular  elUptical 
curve,  which,  as  we  have  before  stated,  is  de* 
scsibed  by  tiie  common  centre  of  gravity.  But 
this  variation  is,  comparatively,  so  slight  that  it 
may  be  overlooked  vakpraetieal  investigations. 

We  now  proceed  to  discover  the  shape  of  the 
Moon's  orbit  in  epam.  Since  she  revolves  about 
the  Earth,  and  at  the  same  time  v{fi%  the  Earth 
around  the  Sun,  she  mutt  partake  of  these  two 


motions,  Ixnng  sometimes  within,  and  sometimes 
without,  the  Earth's  orbit,  being  sometimesjin 
coigunction,  and  sometimes  in  opposition  to  the 
Sun ;  she  therefore  crosses  the  Earth's  path  fre- 
quently. Moreover,  she  is  always  observed  to 
be  moving  from  weet  to  eaett  which  is  called  <ii- 
reat  motion,  never  retrograding,  i.  e.,  going  hack" 
ward,  eaet  to  weet,  nor  remaining  etationar^. 
These  facts,  derived  f^m  obeervation,  are  suffi- 
cient, upon  a  little  reflection,  to  suggest  to  us 
the  probable  shape  of  her  orbit  in  space,  or 
round  the  Sun ;  that  she  never  crosses  her  own 
path,  consequently  never  forms  locpe^  or  broken 
points  at  conjunction,  as  her  orbit  has  been  fre» 
quently  represented,  and  as  is  the  case  with  the 
first,  second  and  third  of  Jupiter's  satellites* 
We  finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  her 
orbit  in  respect  to  the  Sun  cannot  be  different, 
in  generhl  appearance  at  least,  from  the  curve 
MMi  Ms  Ms  M4,  in  the  above  diagram,  which  is 
designed  to  represent  the  theory  of  the  Moon's 
orbit  during  one  complete  lunation,  and  which 
we  will  briefly  describe. 

Suppose  the  plane  of  the  paper  to  represent 
the  ecliptic  plane.  Conceive  the  Sun  to  be  sit- 
uated near  the  center  of  the  page ;  and  let  the 
plain  line  EE'E'^E'/'E"/'  represent  an  arc  of  the 
ellipse  described  in  the  ecliptic  by  the  point  of 
centre  of  gravity  between  the  Earth  and  Moon. 
Suppose  this  arc  equal  in  length  to  29  days  12  h. 
44  m.  3  sec.,  the  period  that  elapses  between  two 
successive  changes,  or  ooi^netions,  (or  oppoei- 
tions)  of  the  Moon.  The  Earth  and  Moon  set- 
ting out  together  at  £,M,  will  be  seen  to  de- 
scribe respectively  the  two  dotted  curves  EE'E'' 
EtnWn,  MMi  M^  Ms  M4.  These  lines  are  not 
in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  but  for  the  present 
may  be  regarded  so,  as  the  inclination  of  the  lu- 
nar orbit  is  only  008'.  The  small  ellipses  M,Mi, 
M9,M8,M4,  may  be  conceived  as  representing 
the  shape  of  the  Moon's  path  round  the  Earth, 
in  five  diiferent  positions,  but  are  not,  of  course, 
fixed  circles  in  space,  though  they  will  aid  onr 
conceptions  of  the  motions  we  are  about  to  de- 
scribe. 

When  the  centres  of  the  Earth,  Moon  and 
Sun  are  in  the  same  straight  line,  EMS,M8  E/'S, 
or  E""M4  S,  or  more  properly,  in  the  wmeplanef 
called  the^9M  of  the  syzigiet,  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  ediptio,  a  projection  of  which 
is  shown  in  the  cut  in  three  different  positions, 
EM,  E"Mt,E'''rM4,  then  the  Moon  is  baid  to  be 
in  eor\function  when  between  the  Earth  and  Sun, 
and  in  opposition  when  seen  cliametri6ally  oppo- 
site to  the  Sun.     These  points  of  the  Moon's 
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orbit  are  called  the  ayziffies.    Now  the  Moon 
revolves  in  her  orbit,  M,  in  respect  to  the  Earth, 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  west  to  eattt  that 
is,  in  a  direction  (as  viewed  on  paper^  or  from  a 
position  north  of  the  ecliptic,)  contrary  to  the 
motion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch.    Also  the  Earth 
revolves  in  the  direction  EE',  as  indicated  by 
the  arrow.    This  is  called  proper  motion,  and  is 
the  general  direction  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies, 
almost  without  exception.     They  also  revolve 
on  their  axes,  so  far  as  known,  in  the  same  di- 
rection.   So  that  the  arrow  at  £  may  indicate 
the  direction  of  the  Moon's  orbital  and  axial 
motions,   and  the  Earth's  axial  motion,  the 
Earth's  axis  being  inclined  from  a  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  ecliptic  about  23i°.    When  the  Moon 
is  in  conjunction  at  M,  she  is  said  to  change,  i,  0., 
from  old  to  new.    At  this  point  the  Moon  is  in- 
visible from  the  Earth,  as  her  dark  side  is  to- 
ward us.    Now  the  Earth  is  found  to  be  mov- 
ing in  its  orbit  at  a  mean  rate  of  about  68,000 
miles  per  hour,  while  the  Moon  is  traveling  here 
in  an  opposite  direction  in  her  orbit  in  respect 
to  the  Earth,  at  a  mean  rate  of  about  2300  miles 
per  hour,  which,  subtracted  from  68,000,  leaves 
65,700,  the  Moon's  absolute  velocity  at  the  point 
of  change  ;    but  this  is  sufficient  to  show  that, 
the  Earth  and  Moon  both  advance  from  this  line, 
EM,  together,  the  Earth  following  the  course 
of  the  dotted  line,  EE',  without  the  ellipse,  and 
the  Moon,  the  course  of  the  dotted  lineMMi  . 
Proceeding  thence  the  Moon  falls  behind  the 
Knrth,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  emerges 
from  the  Sun's  rays,  and  we  behold  her  in  the 
western  sky  soon  after  sunset,  as  a  beautiful, 
luminous  crescent  with  the  convex  side  towards 
the  Sun,  the  concave  side,  called  the  termina- 
tor,  being  towards  the  east.     This  may  occur 
about  midway  between  EM  and  E'.    The  next 
evening  the  Moon  will  appear  about  l3o  further 
east,  and  the  breadth  of  the  crescent  sensibly 
increased,  the  terminator  being  less  concave. 
This  phase  continues  till  the  Earth  arrives  at  E', 
and  the  Moon  at  Mi  about  240,000  miles  behind, 
and  having^^  crossed  the  Earth's  path  ;  though 
in  the  cut  she  does  not  appear  to  have  quite 
reached  that  point,  but  to  be  still  within  the 
Earth's  path.    Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  repre- 
sent anything  like  exact  proportions  in  a  space 
so  small  i  and  we  have  preferred  to  place  the 
Earth  and  Moon  as  shown  at  E'Mi  and  £'"M3, 
conceiving  the  Moon  to  occupy  positions  just 
without  the  ellipse.     At  the  point  Mi  the  Moon 
ia  90O  from,  or  ecut  of,  the  Sun,  but  has  gone  a 
little  inore  than  90<'  of  her  orbit  in  respeet  to  the 


Earth,  which  will  appear  evident  by  drawing 
through  £'  a  line  parallel  with  EM,  aiA  anoth- 
er line  from  E'  to  S  (Sun.)     The  angle  which 
these  two  lines  form  at  E  shows  the  difference. 
The  same  explanation  will  apply  at  Ml,  Ms,  Ms, 
M4.     This  position  of  the  Moon  (  Mi  )  is  call- 
ed quadrature,  or  Jirst  quarter ;  and  she  appears 
in  our  meridian  at  sunset,  presenting  the  half- 
moon  phase,  the  terminator  being  now  projected 
in  a  straight  line.     Her  mean  absolute  motion 
is  now    equal  to  the  Earth's,    68,000  miles. 
From  this  point  the  Earth  passes  within  the  el- 
lipse, following  the  course  of  the  dotted  line 
ErE/f ,  and  the  Moon  without,  in  the  line  Ml  Ms . 
She  now  comes  to  our  meridian  after  sunset, 
and  presents  a  gibbous  phase,   the  terminator 
being  now  convex  towards  the  east.    The  Moon 
is  now  gaining  on  the  Earth  in  absolute  veloci- 
ty, till  she  overtakes  it  at  M2,  in  opposition  (sec- 
end  quarter,)  and  is  here  CAlLedJuUmoon,  as  she 
presents  the  whole  of  her  enlightened  hemi- 
sphere to  the  Earth,  and  rises  at  sunset,  or  comes 
to  the  meridian  at  midnight,  as  she  is  180^  from 
the  Sun.     Her  relative  velocity,   2300  miles, 
must  now  be  added  to  the  Earth's  velocity, 
68,000  miles,  giving  70,300  miles,  her  absolute 
motion  when  in  opposition ;   hence  she  passes 
beyond  the  Earth*  rising  later  and  later  after 
sunset  each  succeeding  night,  presenting  the 
gibbous  phase  again,  but  in  an  inverted  order, 
the  terminator  being  on  the  west   side.      The 
Moon  arriving  at  (or  near)  Ms ,  will  cross  the 
Earth's  path  again,  about  240,000  miles  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Earth ;  but  her  absolute  velocity 
is  now  reduced  to  that  of  the  Earth's,  68,000 
miles  per  hour.     This  position  also  is  called 
quadrature,  or  third  quarter ;  and  the  Moon  here 
presents  the  half-moon  phase  again,  (the  termi- 
nator being  once  more  projected  in  a  straight 
line,)  and  rises  at  midnight,  or  comes  to  the  me- 
ridian at  sunrise,  as  she  has  now  approached  to 
90o  u>e»t  from  the  Sun.     The  Moon  now  passes 
within  the  Earth's  path,  taking  the  course  of 
the  line  Ms  M4 ,  and  the  Earth  passes  without 
the  ellipse,  following  the  course  of  the  dotted 
line  £"'£"" ;  and  the  Moon  soon  begins  to  rise 
a  little  before  the  Sun,  presenting  again  the 
crescent  phase;  but  the  term  crescent  is  not 
properly  applied  here,  as  the  Moon  is  waning^ 
and  is  now  called  old  moon.    She  is  soon  lost  to 
our  view  in  the  splendor  of  the  solar  rays,  her 
absolute  velocity  gradually  decreasing  till  the 
Earth  overtakes  the  Moon  at  E'"/M4,  the  line  of 
syzigies,  where  the  Moon  is  again  in  conjunc- 
Ition,  and  has  thus  aocomplished  a  complete 
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revolution,  in  respect  to  the  Earth  and  Sun, 
called  luntUion,  in  29  days,  12  h.  44  m.  3  sec, 
which  period,  called  synodic,  i»  determined  by 
observation.  But  in  this  time  the  Moon  has 
trayeled  through  more  than  360°  in  her  orbit  in 
respect  to  the  Barth,  for  the  same  reason  ex- 
plained at  the  Jirsi  quarter.  Conceive  a  line 
drawn  through  K^//  parallel  with  £M,  also  an- 
other panXlel,  to  the  right,  t.  «.,  of  E'ftf,  a  dis- 
tance equal  in  time  to  2  days,  5  h.  0  m.  62  sec. 
These  two  lines  both  point  to  the  same  etar  that 
£M  does,  (the  star  being  infinitely  distant  in  a 
practical  sense,)  and  the  departure  of  the  Moon 
at  M  from  the  line  EM,  on  the  toett  side,  till 
her  return  to  the^r«^  parallel  on  the  other  side 
of  it,  will  complete  a  eidweal  revolution ;  and 
this  is  accomplished  in  27  days,  7h.  43  m.  Hi 
sec.,  which  period  is  also  determined  by  obaer- 
vation.  But  the  Moon  and  Earth  too  must  trav- 
el 2  days,  6  h.  0  m.  52  sec.  more  before  crossing 
the  Une  (*f  syzigies  again  at  SM4  E"''.  The  an- 
gle formed  by  the  second  parallel  (through  "E'f") 
and  SBI4  E'"',  the  line  of  syzigies,  will  show 
the  difference  between  the  sidereal  and  synodic 
periods.  From  E''"M4  the  Earth  and  Moon 
advance  in  the  same  manner  through  another 
lunation,  and  so  on  successively  through  the 
year.  But  since  a  year,  365^  days,  divided  by 
29i  gives  12  whole  lunations  and  a  remainder  ol 
about  11  days,  it  follows  that,  the  thirteenth  lu- 
nation will  not  coincide  with  the  Jlrst,  but  will 
interlace  with  it,  and  so  on  ;  and  as  it  is  with 
the  Moon*s  orbit,  bo  with  the  Earth's  ;  they  do 
not  return  into  themselves  at  the  end  of  365  j 
days,  as  does  the  ellipse  which  is  described  by 
the  point  of  common  centre  of  gravity.  We 
have  seen  that,  the  Moon's  absolute  motion  is 
greater  than  the  Earth's,  when  without  the 
Earth's  orbit,  and  less,  when  within ;  her  mini- 
mum velocity  being  at  conjunction,  mean  at  the 
quadratures,  and  maximum  at  opposition. 

We  will  now  determine  whether  the  Moon's 
path  in  space  when  inside  the  Earth's  orbit  is 
concave,  or  convex  towards  the  Sun,  that  part 
without  being  evidently  concave.  Conceive  a 
perpendicular,  or  sine,  drawn  from  E'  on  the 
radius- vector  SME,  and  call  the  foot  P  ;  also 
another  radius  SE' ;  and  regard  the  arc  EE'  as 
circnlar,  which  may  be  doAe  without  apprecia- 
ble error.  Then  we  have  the  time  <o  E' «  ^  x 
29.5  »  7.375  days ;  and  the  Earth  moves  59'  dai- 
ly (s  86O0  +  3651 ;)  hence  7.875  x  69' »  7oi5' ; 
also  radius  8E  ^  SE'  »» 95,000,000  miles,  and 
EM  s  238,650  miles.  Hence,  calling  the  Moon's 
distance,   EM,  unity,    we  have    bEa-SE'i 


95000000  ^  238650  =  398  (radii.)  We  have  now 
only  to  compute  the  versed- sine,  FE,  of  the  arc 
EE'.  We  have  given  in  the  right  angle  triangle 
SPE'  the  hypothenusc  and  angles,  to  find  the 
base  SP,  thus :  R :  398  : :  cos  7<^15' :  SP=394.8 
(radii ;)  hence  PE=SE—SP«398— 394.8=3.2 
(radii.)  But  since  EM  is  called  1,  we  find  that, 
PE:s3.2xEM;  which  shows  that,  the  curve 
ME/,  or  MMi ,  is  between  the  sine  and  arc,  and 
therefore  concave  towards  the  Sun;  hence  the 
Moon's  orbit  in  space  is  always  concave  towards 
the  Sun;  being  more  concave  without  than 
within  the  Earth's  orbit;  and  we  are  struck 
with  the  remarkable  analogy  between  the  orbits 
of  the  Moon  and  Earth ;  but,  as  we  have  before 
intimated,  the  Earth's  path  may  be  practically 
considered  as  coincident  with  the  ellipse ;  and 
indeed  we  have  seen  that,  the  body  of  the  Earth 
is  never  out  of  that  line,  or  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 
Owing  to  the  universal  concavity  of  the 
Moon's  path  in  space,  we  conclude  that,  this  is 
the  true  orbit  of  the  Moon,  that  she  would  con- 
tinue to  revolve  round  the  Sun  if  the  EHrth 
were  annihilated ;  but  the  shape  that  her  orbit 
would  subsequently  assume  would  depend  up- 
on her  position  at  the  instant  of  annihilation  of 
the  Earth;  so  in  regard  to  the  Earth.  But  if 
either  of  these  bodies  were  annihilated  gradual- 
ly,  the  other  would  as  gradually  fall  into  the 
elliptical  orbit. 

But  the  Moon  is  the  only  satellite  in  the  solar 
system  whose  orbit  in  space  is  concave  towards 
the  Sun.  We  must  here  omit  the  consideration 
of  certain  lunar  perturbations,  but  which  would 
not  affect  the  general  appearance  of  her  orbit, 
our  communication  having  already  extended  far 
beyond  its  intended  limits.  We  will  only  add 
that,  one  of  the  results  of  these  motions,  com- 
bined with  certain  other  conditions,  produces 
the  phenomena  of  eclipses.  When  the  Moon  is 
in  conjunction,  as  atM,  orMi  ,  and  in,  or  near 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  t.  e,,  at,  or  within  17° 
of  one  of  her  nodes,  an  eclipse  of  the  Sun  oc- 
curs ;  and  when  in  opposition,  as  at  Ma,  and  at, 
or  within  12o  of  one  of  her  nodes,  an  eclipse  of 
the  Moon.  j.  m.  b. 


A  Good  Hint. — If,  in  instructing  a  child,  you 
are  vexed  with  it  for  want  of  adroitness,  try,  if 
you  have  never  tried  before,  to  write  with  your 
left  hand,  and  remember  that  a  child  is  all  left 
hand. 


•«  What  was  the  uae  of  the  eclipse } "  asked 
a  young  lady.  —  <*  Oh,  it  gave  the  sun  time  ioT 
.reflection,"  replied  a  wag. 
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The  Teaoher  should  Bnjoy  his  laabor. 

BT  J.  BOTDSir. 

When  the  Creator  put  the  first  man  in  the 
garden  **  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it,"  we  may 
suppose  thai  the  lobar  necessary  to  fulfil  the  di- 
yine  requirements  was  appointed  as  a  blessing, 
AU  around  us  and  all  within  confirm  this  view. 
The  most  miserable  of  all  men  .are  they  who 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  especially,  if  they  haye 
no  tUtpontion  to  do.  Happy  are  they  who  have 
work  enough,  and  the  will  to  perform  it.  <*The 
sleep  of  a  laboring  man  is  sweet,"  that  is,  if  he 
labor  intelligently,  according  to  the  laws  of  his 
being  and  the  legitimate  necessities  of  his  condi- 
tion. And  surely,  whatever  brings  *•  nature's 
sweet  restorer"  to  refresh  and  renew  his  ener- 
gies, must  be  regarded  as  a  blessing.  Far  better 
than  the  waters  of  Lethe,  is  it,  for  It  helps  to  get 
Interest  from  the  past  whereby  the  capital  of  the 
present  and  the  income  of  the  future  are  increas- 
ed. 

Now,  I  infer  from  this  view,  that  a  man  ought 
to  0f|^  his  labor,  not  only  because  it  is  to  en- 
hance the  pleasures  of  rest  and  recreation,  but 
because,  also,  the  exercise  of  his  powers  is  of  it- 
self a  delight.  As  the  eye  is  happy  in  seeing 
the  beautiful,  at  the  same  time  incx  easing  its  vis- 
ual power, — as  the  ear  is  happy  in  perceiving 
harmonies  which  also  quicken  its  susceptibili- 
ties, so,  all  the  powers  of  man  become  enlarged 
by  the  labors  to  which  they  are  appointed,  and 
proportionally  increased  as  avenues  through 
which  the  soul  drinks  in  the  blessedness  of  life. 
As  the  stream  widens  and  deepens  in  its  on- 
ward flow,  not  only  by  the  natural  force  of  its 
current,  but  also  by  the  added  power  of  its  trib- 
utaries, so  the  rigorous  and  well-directed  use  of 
our  faculties  will  be  attended  with  ever- increas- 
ing pleasure,  not  only  because  they  will  grow 
strong  in  themselves,  but  because  points  of  con- 
tact with  the  good  and  beautiful  without  will  be 
continually  multiplied. 

Teaching  is  labor ;  sometimes  of  the  most  ex- 
hausting character.  To  engage  in  it,  without 
the  ability  to  perceive  and  appreciate  in  some 
good  degree  its  beneficent  relations  to  the  Teach- 
er himself,  is  to  become  a  drudge  and  subject  to 
moral  disease  by  the  undue  influence  of  the  low- 
est allowable  motive — the  pecuniary  reward. 
When  one  enters  the  profession  temporarily,  or 
just  till  he  can  find  something  else  to  do,  he  de- 
serves credit  for  avoiding  the  idkr's  post,  but  he 
does  not  teach  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 


He  does  not  give  hinuelf  to  the  sdiooL  He 
brings  a  divided  heart, — ^the  largest  and  moet  ac- 
tive half  being  in  pursuit  of  a  more  attractive 
calling.  He  may  go  through  with  the  forms, 
and  pupils  may  learn  much,  but  it  will  not  be  of 
the  highest  order.  Knowledge  of  outward 
things  may  be  imparted,  but  it  will  not  be  warm* 
ed  by  the  fire  of  his  own  soul,  and  therefore  will 
not  reach  the  hearts  of  his  pupils.  Such  an  one 
cannot  er^foy  his  teaching.  He  goes  as  a  slave 
to  his  task,  and  the  results  wiU  correspond  with 
the  condition  of  his  inmost  nature. 

If  all  this  be  so,  it  is  of  vast  importance  to  all 
parties  concerned,  that  the  Teacher  should  love 
his  profession.  He  should  be  an  enthusiast,  to 
reach  the  highest  point  of  success.  And  as  a 
foundation  for  this,  he  must  have  a  place  in  his 
heart  for  all  his  pupUs.  If  all  are  not  equally 
agreeable  and  attractive,  he  will  strive  to  make 
them  so,  just  as  he  aims  to  make  them  equally 
intelligent*  The  more  he  works  to  this  end,  the 
more  will  his  personal  power  increase,  and  the 
repulsion,  which  at  first  was  forbidding  will  grad 
ually  subside.  For  such  is  the  law  of  nature, 
that  objects  of  pity  easily  become  objects  of 
love. 

When  we  look  upon  a  child,  that,  in  common 
language  seems  «  hateful,"  common  sense,  to 
say  nothing  of  charity — will  say — so  much  the 
more  does  he  need  our  compassion.  There  is 
cause  for  his  want  of  attractiveness.  Such 
things  usually  spring  from  influences  beyond  the 
child's  control.  His  days  have  not  been  spent 
in  the  society  of  the  refined,  and  had  we  been 
bom  to  such  an  inheritance  as  his,  we  probably 
should  have  been  no  better — we  might  have  been 
worse.  It  is  unquestionable,  that,  multitudes 
are  spumed  by  those  who  claim  superiority, 
when,  in  the  eye  of  absolute  justice  the  contempt 
might  as  well  spring  from  the  other  side.  What 
have  W0  that  we  did  not  receive  ?  What  has 
made  us  the  little  Christians  that  we  are,  but 
that  we  were  bom  in  a  Christian  land  ?  How 
do  we  know  but  the  dirty,  ragged  and  awkward 
child  we  shrink  from,  has  done  as  much  as  we 
have,  according  to  the  capital  he  had  in  the  be- 
ginning and  the  opportunities  he  has  had  since  r 

But  aside  from  the  reason  suggested  by  &X-' 
cumstanees  of  birth  and  education,  even  where 
a  child  has  been  favored  with  good  influences 
and  has  resisted  them,  the  duty  of  the  Teacher, 
like  that  of  the  Parent,  is,  to  ask  what  hefi#ed!», 
rather  than  what  he  detervei.  The  great  puipose 
of  teaching  and  discipline  is  to  bring  out  intel- 
lectual and  moral  manhood.    A  traveller,  halt- 
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ing  bj  a  group  of  boys,  inqubred — «  what  are 
you  good  for  }*'  **  Good  to  make  men  of,"  was 
the  groad  reply.  We  should  see  to  it,  that  we 
do  &ot  spoil  them  in  the  making,  and,  therefore, 
that  no  personal  feeling  of  dislike  should  hinder 
us  £rom  laboring  solely  to  that  end. 

For  the  eneouragement  of  the  Teacher,  history 
and  biography  furnish  rich  examples  of  kind- 
ness triumphing  over  rude  and  hardy  passions, 
supplanting  the  lion  by  the  lamb.  The  noble 
PiUsbury  has  taught  us  the  beauty  and  power  of 
faith  in  bad  men.  A  prisoner  who  had  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  confinement  and  grown  des- 
perate all  the  while,  had  threatened  to  take  the 
life  of  the  Warden.  This  having  been  reported, 
Capt.  P.  sent  for  him,  took  him  into  a  room  alone 
with  himself  and  pointing  to  the  razor,  said, 
«« you  may  shave  me."  The  prisoner  proceed- 
ed, but  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  when  the 
work  was  done,  Capt.  P.  said — **  I  have  been 
informed  that  you  would  take  my  life  if  you 
had  a  chance ;  but  I  thought  I  could  trust 
you."  The  prisoner  was  overcome  with  emo- 
tion, and  the  eyes  unused  to  weeping  poured 
forth  their  torrents,  while  he  said — '*  I  have  been 
a  very  devil  these  eighteen  years,  and  you  are 
the  first  one  who  has  treated  me  as  a  man.  You 
ahall  have  no  further  trouble  from  me."  He 
fsithfully  kept  his  word. 

With  such  instances  before  us,  and  they  are 
by  no  means  few,  why  should  we  doubt  the 
power  of  persevering  kindnees  to  find  some  good 
element  in  the  most  forbidding  specimens  of 
childhood  ?  If  we  search  without  finding  it,  the 
fault  may  be  siill  with  ourselves.  If  you  were 
to  put  steel  dust  into  a  bowl  of  sand,  you  might 
not  find  it  by  passing  your  fingers  through  it, 
but  try  the  magnet,  and  you  will  succeed.  So,  if 
we  would  find  good  qualities  to  build  upon,  we 
must  do  it  by  the  magnetism  of  our  own. 

I  thus  indicate  a  process  whereby  the  Teach- 
er may  find  pleasure  in  his  calling — tray  enjoy 
hia  labor.  Surely,  <'itis  a  consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  wished."  A  man*s  character  never 
rises  higher  than  his  motive,  and  never  falls  be- 
low it.  If  his  sole  purpose  be  to  get  money,  he 
possesses  only  a  commercial  value.  If  it  be  his 
chief  ambition  to  float  on  the  current  of  popu- 
larity, he  may  rise  to  some  prominence,  he  will 
have  his  reward ;  but  he  will  in  due  time  find  his 
level  below  the  horizon.  But  if  it  be  his  aim  to 
consecrate  h!s  highest  nature  to  the  work  of  ed- 
ucating the  young,  physically,  intellectually, 
and  morally, — ^he  may  secure  enduring  fame — 
may  have  a  place  in  all  hearts  for  whom  he  has 


preserved  a  plaoe»  and  become  enriched  in  his 
o¥m  nature  by  principal  and  interest  of  all  he  hast 
imparted  to  others. 

To  do  this,  he  must  put  himself  in  connexion 
with  the  inmost  natures  of  his  pupils.  He  will 
be  just.  He  will  realize  that  impartiality  dees 
not  consist  in  treating  all  exactly  alike,  but  each 
according  to  his  needs.  He  must  help  the  blind 
more  than  the  seeing,  the  weak  more  than  the 
strong.  He  must  seek,  not  to  widen  the  differ^ 
ences  which  spring  from  accidents,  but  to  bridge 
chasms,  heal  jealousies,  and  unite  in  fraternal 
equality  the  extremes  and  diversities  of  the 
school-room. 

**  That  is  the  most  perfect  form  of  popular  ' 
government,"  said  Solon,  *' where  an  injury 
done  to  the  meanest  subject  is  an  insult  upon 
the  whole  constitution."  Let  such  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  school-room — a  law  which 
commends  itself  to  every  man's  conscience — ^let 
the  children  feel  that  justice  is  enthroned  in  the 
heart  of  the  Teacher  and  sincere  reverence  and 
love  will  follow  laying  the  sacrifice  of  obedience 
upon  the  altar.  If  you  look  for  defects  you  shall 
find  them — if  you  look  for  excellencies  you  shall 
find  them.  Jaxuidiced  eyes  give  to  every  object 
a  yellow  hue.  A  biUious  nature  makes  faces 
before  a  mirror  and,  like  the  snarling  cur,  growls 
at — himself.  A  young  lady  was  told,  on  taking 
charge  of  a  school,  that  certain  of  the  scholars 
would  give  her  a  great  deal  of  trouble — that  they 
were  **realugly«"  But  she  had  not  the  least 
difficulty  with  them.  And  I  suspect  a  subse- 
quent remark  of  hers  explains  the  fact.  She 
said — *<  I  have  over  eighty  scholars,  and  I  have 
found  something  to  love  in  every  one." 

In  such  a  spirit,  any  person  with  but  ordinary 
powers  will  succeed, — will  love  his  employment 
because  he  loves  his  pupils,  and  will  enjoy  his  la- 
bor as  truly  as  his  rest.  Let  every  Teacher,  then, 
see  to  it,  that  he  **  makes  good  connexions" 
with  all  his  pupils — ^has  a  door  open  to  every 
heart — loves  frequently  to  enter  into  and  com- 
mune with  the  good  spirits  that  nestle  there,  and 
he  shall  find  how  beautiful  it  is  to  unfold  the 
triple  life  of  man,  and  set  body,  mind  and  soul 
on  the  divine  key,  where,  each  performing  ita 
part  the  trio  shall  blend  in  a  living  and  ever- 
growing harmony. 


He  that  gives  good  advice,  builds  with  one 
hand ;  he  that  gives  good  counsel  and  example, 
builds  with  both ;  but  he  that  gives  good  admo- 
nition and  bad  example,  builds  with  one  hand 
and  pulls  down  with  the  other. — Baook. 
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Wb  fear  that  the  claims  of  The  Schoolmaster 
upon  the  teachers  and  friends  of  education  in 
Rhode  Island  are  not  well  understood.  Tou  are 
not  to  consider  that  the  pathetic  appeal  made  in 
the  last  number,  in  behalf  of  our  journai,  was 
made  for  the  special  interest  of  the  editors.  You 
who  may  be  teaching  or  having  a  vital  interest  in 
a  school  in  Burrillville,  Westerly,  Warren,  or 
Cumberland,  have  the  same  interest  in  The 
Schoolmaster  as  the  editor  who  penned  the  ap- 
peal. Not  one  cent  of  the  income  for  The  ScnooL- 
MABTER  goes  to  that  editor,  nor  to  any  other  editor. 
On  the  contrary,  the  expense  to  many,  of  the  editors 
is  ten  and  sometimes  even  twenty  times  the  amount 
of  a  year's  subscription.  Add  to  this  the  amount 
of  labor  and  care  bestowed,  and  you  will  see  that 
they  have  other  motives  than  money  or  exemption 
from  labor  in  appealing  to  you  to  aid  your  educa- 
tional journal  by  your  subscription  and  by  procur- 
ing other  subscriptions. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  teachers,  in 
Providence,  they  imposed  upon  us  the  office  of 
conducting  The  Schoolmaster  during  the  cur- 
rent year.  We  cheerfuFy  accepted  the  work,  and 
the  expense  incident  to  it ;  for  we  feel  the  need  of 
such  a  journal  to  advance  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion in  our  State,  and  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
OUT  profeaaional  work. 

When  we  urge  upon  teachers  the  claims  of  The 
Schoolmaster,  we  are  often  met  with  such  an  ex- 
pression as  this, — ."I  rather  take  the  Atlantic 
Monthly"  Now,  The  Schoolmaster  does  not 
pretend  to  vie  with  any  monthly  for  the  public  eye, 
nor  does  any  professional  journal,  but  it  places  be 
fore  its readersjustfvcA information  as  any  "live" 
teacher  is  anxious  to  obtain,  and  no  other  journal 
can  take  its  place.  The  Schoolmaster  is  the 
only  journal  we,  »'.  e.,  you  and  I,  and  the  rest  of 
us  teachers,  have  in  this  State. 

If  we  are  ambitious  to  stand  in  the  first  rank  of 
teachers,  we  shall  not,  like  inconsiderate  boys, 
throw  away  what  means  we  have  for  advancement, 
but  we  shall  all  "pull  away,  boys,"  for  the  distant 
idwu  goal,  and  take  The  ScHOOLMAstER  to  help 
us  by  the  loay. 


Wb  have  been  favored  with  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  School  Committee  of  Cumberland,  which 
shows  a  very  encouraging  condition  of  the  Schools. 
The  Report  is  replete  with  valuable  suggestions  to 
Teachers  and  Parents,  and  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  persons  interested  in  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  Cumberland.  We  insert  an  extract  from 
the  Report,  and  trust  that  the  advice  it  contains  in 
reference  to  the  R.  I.  Schoolmaster,  will  prompt 
the  teachers  of  Cumberland  as  well  as  other  towns 
of  the  State  to  ntore  vigorous  efforts  in  the  support 
of  /Atftr  journal : 


"  We  believe  the  schools  are  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition; but  they  can  yet  be  largely  improved.  Let 
Trustees  sacrifice  time  and  money,  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  best  teachers  that  can  be  had  ;  let  parents 
strive  to  keep  their  children  in  school  constantly, 
— never  allowing  them  to  leave  except  under  the 
most  aggravated  circumstances,  and  then  not  with- 
out a  full  and  candid  investigation ;  and  let  teach- 
ers ever  seek  to  increase  their  own  efficiency,  and 
the  result  would  be  gratifying  beyond  expression. 
In  this  connection  we  would  advise  Teachers  to 
read  educational  works,  attend  educational  Insti- 
tutes, and,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  attend  the 
Normal  School.  All  these  advantages  may  be  ob- 
tained in  this  State,  and  any  Teacher  who  is  indif- 
ferent to  them,  gives  lamentable  evidence  of  being 
either  too  dull  or  too  self-conceited,  or  too  penuri- 
ous, to  accomplish  much  perceptible  good  among 
the  youth  of  our  day.  It  is  one  of  the  facts  not  to 
be  successfully  disputed,  that  the  best  Teachers 
arc  the  most  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  means 
of  improvement.  The  poorest  least  understand 
their  own  deficiencies.  To  all  Teachers,  therefore, 
we  commend  the  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster  as 
a  worthy  companion  and  assistant  in  their  profes- 
sion ;  and  to  all,  especially  those  who  have  little  ex- 
perience in  teaching,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are 
intending  to  enter  the  profession,  we  say — secure, 
if  possible,  the  benefits  of  Normal  instruction.'* 


Boger  Williams  Monument. 

An  Association  has  recently  been  formed  and  in- 
corporated under  the  name  of  the  "  Roger  Wil- 
liams Monument  Association,  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,**  having  for  its 
object  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  honor  of  the 
founder  of  our  State.  The  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion constitute  a  Board  of  Managprs,  en\rusted 
with  all  the  business  incident  to  the  enterprise. 
They  were  elected  on  the  8th  of  June,  as  follows : 

President. — Francis  Wayland. 

Vice  PresidefUs.—EUshh  Dyer,  David  King,  M. 
D..  Elisha  R.  Potter.  His  Excellency  William 
Spragur,  and  His  Honor  Mayor  Jabez  C.  Knight, 
Ex-Offidis, 

Corresponding  Secretary. — John  R.  Bartlctt. 

Recordiftg  Secretary. — Amos  Perry. 

Treasurer. — James  Y.  Smith. 

Trustees. — Zachariah  Allen,  John  Carter  Brown, 
Amos  C.  Barstow,  Seth  Padelford,  George  Baker. 
Alexander  Duncan,  Rowland  G.  Hazard,  Thomas 
M.  Clark,  Amos  D.  Smith,  Thomas  G.  Turner, 
Henry  Jackson,  Stephen  Randall,  Samuel  L.  Cald- 
well, William  S.  Slater,  Thomas  Durfee,  William 
Gammcll. 

This  enterprise  is  dependent  entirely  for  its  suc- 
cess on  the  public  spirit  and  generosity  of  Rhode 
Island  citizens.  Generosity,  did  I  say  ?  Let  me 
correct  the  expression.  Honor  and  manliness  are 
the  terms  to  be  employed.    Generosity  does  not  ap- 
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ply  to  the  payment  of  an  honest  deht.  Honor  and 
manliness  require  the  fulfillment  of  our  moral  ob> 
ligations.  Roger  Wiiliams  was  generous  towards 
those  who  had  exiled  him,  warding  o£f  the  blows 
which  infuriated  savages  aimed  at  their  heads.  lie 
was  kind  and  generous  toward  all  persecuted  for 
conscience  sake,  offering  them  an  asylum  in  this 
wilderness  home,  and  enduring  himself  a  full  share 
of  the  hardships  incidental  to  this  new  life.  He 
was  magnanimous  in  '*  holding  forth  the  lively  ex- 
periment that  a  most  flourishing  civil  State  may 
stand  and  be  best  maintained  with  a  full  liberty  in 
religious  concernments."  He  was  great  in  em- 
bodying truths  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  so- 
cial fabric.  With  the  meekness  of  a  Christian,  he 
wielded  more  than  military  power.  He  established 
principles  which  have  extended  in  their  influence 
and  increased  in  their  strength  over  much  of  the 
enlightened  world.  Unselfish,  he  lived  for  others ; 
and  dying,  he  bequeathed  to  posterity  an  example 
of  unsullied  virtue  and  integrity. 

Such  is  the  maiv^hom  we  all  claim  and  revere  as 
the  founder  of  our  State.  We  ascribe  to  him  many 
distinguishing  privileges  and  blessings  which  we 
enjoy.  "  But  for  him,"  Dr.  Wayland  says,  "  this 
Union  never  could  have  existed  to  the  present 
day."  Our  State  is  called  the  **  Land  of  Roger 
Williams,"  and  has  the  honor  and  distinction  of 
setting  an  example  of  religious  freedom  which  all 
our  sister  States  have  followed.  We  cherish  the 
name  of  Roger  Williams  as  the  apple  of  our  eye ; 
we  respect  his  memory,  and  are  proud  of  his  char- 
acter as  the  founder  of  our  State. 

Dying  at  the  advanced  age  of  fourscore  and  four 
years,  he  requested  that  his  body  might  be  interred 
in  an  orchard  belonging  to  his  scanty  estate.  His 
request  was  complied  with,  and  there  his  body  has 
lain  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
years  without  even  a  grave  stone  to  mark  the  spot. 
During  this  time  the  ground  has  been  repeatedly 
sold  and  transferred,  the  dust  of  our  revered  found- 
er and  benefactor  being  included  in  the  contract. 
Men  and  cattle  have  walked  over  his  grave,  uncon- 
scious of  its  presence.  Trees  have  drawn  their  sup- 
port from  his  body,  and  their  fruits  have  ripened  to 
gratify  the  eye  and  palate  of  the  owners  of  the 
orchard. 

It  should  perhaps  be  stated  that  for  years  so  lit- 
tle careful  thought  was  exercised  upon  this  subject 
that  even  the  place  of  the  grave  became  a  matter 
of  serious  doubt  in  many  minds ;  until  last  March 
a  gentleman  in  whose  veins  flows  the  blood  of 
Roger  Williams,  moved  by  filial  regard,  disinterred, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  proprietor  of  the  or- 
chard, the  remains,  and  removed  them  for  safe 
keeping  to  his  tomb  in  the  North  Burying  Ground, 
where  they  await  the  action  of  the  united  inhabi- 
tants of  the  "  Land  of  Roger  Williams."  No  long- 
er to  lie  neglected  and  subject  to  the  auctioneer's 
hammer,  they  will  henceforth  be  guarded  and  hon- 
ored as  the  remains  of  a  great  and  good  man. 


The  question  comes  now  before  every  Rhode  Isl- 
ander—not are  you  generous  enough,  but  are  you 
man  enough  to  help  by  word  and  deed  to  redeem 
yourself  and  your  State  from  the  disgrace  that  be- 
longs to  such  neglect  or  desecration  as  I  have  de- 
scribed. If  any  persons  think  they  have  not  been 
benefitted  by  the  life  and  services  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams, they  should  certainly  withhold  any  contribu- 
tions for  the  erection  of  the  proposed  monument. 
Neither  their  money  nor  their  names  would  prove 
of  service  to  the  enterprise.  The  appeal  is  to  the 
men,  women  and  children  of  the  State  who  appre- 
ciate merit  and  who  honor  moral  worth. 

Roger  Williams  needs  nothing  from  our  hands. 
His  name  is  beyond  the  reach  of  envy  or  malice. 
His  is  an  honor  tbat  will  endure  when  the  State 
that  he  founded  shall  have  passed  away.  The  ques- 
tion is  not,  —  whether  he  is  worthy  of  our  respect 
and  veneration,  but  whether  we  are  worthy  of  the 
privilege  now  offered  us  of  guarding  his  remains 
and  honoring  his  memory  ?  If  we  are  worthy,  the 
way  is  clear  before  us.  We  shall  contribute  accord- 
ing to  our  means,  and  encourage  others  to  do  the 
same.  The  contributions  for  the  monument  will 
probably  vary  from  one  thousand  dollars  to  a  penny. 
Any  person  becomes  a  member  of  the  Association 
by  the  payment  of  three  dollars,  but  the  names  of 
all  contributors  of  large  or  small  sums  are  to  be 
recorded  on  the  books  of  the  Association,  and, 
agreeably  to  a  suggestion  of  Bishop  Clark,  it  will 
be  the  aim  of  the  Board  of  Managers  to  secure  the 
cooperation,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations  in  this  enterprise. 

Among  our  active  men  and  women  who  will  be 
expected  to  come  up  promptly  to  the  work  before  us , 
are  teachers  and  educators.  It  is  plain  that  a  great 
amount  of  gratuitous  labor  must  be  performed.  Ad- 
dresses must  be  delivered  and  the  public  mind  in- 
formed in  regard  to  the  life  and  services  of  Roger 
Williams,  and  our  obligations  to  guard  his  re- 
mains and  cherish  his  memory.  A  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  will  probably  be  soon 
held  for  deciding  upon  the  amount  of  money  to 
be  raised  and  upon  some  plan  of  action,  and 
also  for  sending  forth  an  appeal  to  the  citisens 
of  the  State  for  their  coopeiation  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  monument.  Meanwhile,  let  dtiBens 
and  friends  far  and  near  prepare  to  send  back 
a  response  that  shall  convince  the  world  that, 
though  worms  destroy  the  body,  moral  excellence 
never  decays.  Roger  Williams'  principles  as  a 
civilian  and  statesman  have  withstood  the  changes 
of  more  than  two  centuries,  and  may  now  be  en- 
dorsed with  the  fullest  assurance  of  their  sound- 
ness and  stability. 

We  close  this  hasty  and  somewhat  desultory  no- 
tice with  the  following  just  and  patriotic  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  second  and  third  of  a  series  of  re- 
solutions which  were  passed  at  amass  meeting  held 
in  Providence,  April  26th : 
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**IU8olvedt  That  we  earnestly  invite  all  who 
have  an  interest  in  no  worthy  a  work  to  unite  with 
us  in  carrying  out  a  general  plan  for  erecting  a 
monument  that  shall  be  a  fitting  memorial  of  Rog- 
er Williams,  the  great  apostle  of  soul-liberty, 
Wiiese  memory,  like  a  precious  legacy,  should  be 
cherished  by  all  lovers  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world." 

**  Reaoived,  That  we  deem  it  alike  our  duty  and 
our  privilege  to  take  immediate  steps  towards  erect- 
ing a  monument  that  may  properly  honor  the  re- 
mains and  name  of  Roger  Williams  and  indicate, 
in  some  degree,  the  respect  we  cherish  for  him  as 
the  laborious  and  successful  founder  of  the  noblest 
form  of  civil  empire." 

Better  than  good  resolutions  are  good  actions. 
Lotus  pass  our  money  then  into  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Roger  Williams  Monument  Asso- 
ciation, and  thus  secure  an  object  which  will  be 
hailed  with  delight  by  the  enlightened  christian 
world.  A.  p. 


Abbott'8  New  Series  of  Ambrioan  History. 
— Aboriginal  America,— ll\i\&  is  the  first  of  the  se- 
ries, and  promises  much  for  the  young.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  American  History  is  one  of  the 
most  essential  elements  in  an  American  education, 
yet  it  is  most  sadly  neglected.  There  are  very 
few  among  the  young  who  have  even  a  respectable 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  their  own  country.  We 
hail  with  gladness  any  effort  to  render  the  study 
attractive,  and  most  cheerfully  commend  the  book 
as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  entertaining  of  the 
many  of  which  Mr.  Abbott  is  author.  Published 
by  Sheldon  &  Co.,  115  Nassau  street,  Kew  York. 
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CoXMOHiOATioNs  Ibr  this  Department  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Prof.  B.  P.  Dunn,  Brown  University. 

Reading.  — ITo.  3. 

Thb  third  of  our  proposed  questions  yet  remains 
to  be  answered :  **  How  shall  we  read  ? "  To  this 
the  most  important  reply  is,  Read  topically ;  in 
other  words,  read  rather  so  as  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  subjects,  than  so  as  to  be  acquainted  with 
books  and  to  be  able  to  say  that  you  have  read 
them  through.  There  are  few  sorts  of  ambition 
more  unworthy  and  contemptible  than  that  which 
prompts  one  to  read  merely  for  the  sake  of  saying 
that  he  has  read  this  or  the  other  book.  A  truly 
wise  and  independent  man  dares  to  say  that  he  has 
not  read  it,  or  that  he  has  had  occasion  only  to 
look  into  it  for  some  fact  or  thought.  He,  with  his 
knowledge  of  subjects  and  periods  and  mutual  re- 
lations, does  not  fear  the  undeserved  censure  of 
men  who  pride  themselves  on  having  turned  every 
page  of  Rollin  and  Gibbon  and  Hume  and  Robert- 
son and  Josephus.  If  we  have  a  thorough  and 
systematic  and  available  knowledge  of  any  per- 


sonage, or  reign,  or  course  of  events,  what  fight 
has  any  one  to  condemn  us  for  having  gathered  it 
from  various  miscellaneous  sources,  from  a  page 
here  and  a  page  there,  from  a  chronicle,  a  poem, 
a  play,  or  a  diary  ?    Let  us  hut  know  the  subject, 
we  consent  to  leave  him  to  know  the  book.    We 
can  sympathise  with  the  feeling  expressed  by  John- 
son, and  recorded  as  follows  by  his  faithful  biogra- 
pher :    **  Mr.  Elphinstone  talked  of  a  new  book 
that  was  much  admired,  and  asked  Johnson  if  he 
had  read  it.    *  I  have  looked  into  it,'  said  Johnson. 
*  What! '  said  Elphinstone,  'hitve  you  not  read  it 
through  ? '    Johnson,  offended  at  being  thus  press- 
ed, answered  tartly,  *No,  Sir,  do  you  read  liooks 
through  t  * "     Far  be  it  from  us  to  recommend  a 
desultory,  superficial  habit  of  reading.     We  are 
writing  for  those  who  either  possess  or  desire  men- 
tal discipline,  and  who  have  sufficient  unity  and 
firmness  of  purpose  to  enable  them  to  retain  a 
strong  hold  of  their  chosen  topic  in  all  their  vari- 
ous excursions  into  neighboring  realms  of  thought 
and  illustration.    To  such  this  topical  study  may 
be  earnestly  commended.    No  other  style  of  study 
will  secure  so  thorough,  so  intelligent,  and  so  sys- 
tematical knowledge  as  this.    Like  the  stones  in  a 
mosaic,  the  most  numerous  and  diverse  materials 
will  harmoniously   arrange   themselves   in  their 
proper  places ;  and  in  the  manifold  pursuits  of  a 
long  life,  the  most  rigid  order  will  control  and 
wisely  dispose  the  most  dissimilar  acquisitions. 
Subjects  well  selected  and  kept  prominent  have  a 
magnetic  power.    They  attract  to  themselves  kin- 
dred knowledge,  and  as  we  pass  with  them  throtigh 
the  store  houses  of  learning,  they  pick  up  the  very 
dust  which  may  be  found  to  be  precious.    As  an 
illustration  of  this  topical  study  we  will  suppose  a 
man  to  begin  the  **  Canterbury  Tales  "  of  Chaucer. 
To  appreciate  these  he  must  look  up  the  meagre 
details  of  the  poet's  biography.    These  will  exhib- 
it to  him  some  of  the  contemporary  personages, 
Wiclif,  the  Black  Prince,  John  of  Gaunt ;   and . 
since,  as  Emerson  says,  <*  All  History  is  but  the 
shadow  of  certain  great  men,"  this  biographical 
study  will  become  historical ;  and  he  cannot  well 
forsake  this  path  until  it  leads  him  to  the  troubloua 
period  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  lighted  up  as  it 
is  for  us  by  the  picturesque  chronicles  of  Froissart 
and  the  plays  of  our  greatest  Dramatist.     Still 
keeping  before  him  the  poem  of  our  earliest  poet, 
he  will  look  back  to  the  sources  of  many  of  his 
tales,  the  Fabliaux  of  the  early  romancers,  the  sto- 
ries of  Monastic  Literature,  the  **  merry  tales  of 
Boccace,"  and  forward  to  Dryden  and  Pope  who 
have  modernized  the  fictions  of  the  early  English 
story-teller.     The  diction  of  Chaucer  will  require 
of  him  some  study  of  English  Etymology;  and 
the  disputed  question  of  his  versification  will  de- 
mand of  him  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of 
English  metre.    These  are  but  a  few  of  the  paths 
of  study  which  diverge  from  a  single  topic,  —  a  few 
of  the  manifold  links  of  association  which  bind 
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one  man  and  one  book  to  the  multitudinous  throng 
of  History,  — the  innumerable  themes  of  litera- 
ture. He  who  with  the  spirit  of  a  docile  student 
shall  have  thus  oonsistentlj  followed  out  the  nat- 
ural suggestions  of  his  own  mind,  and  thoughtful- 
fully  pondered  the  many  subjects  thus  offered  to 
his  notice,  will  know  more  of  English  History  and 
Literature  in  general,  as  well  of  this  selected  top- 
ic in  particular,  than  if  he  had  wearily  waded 
through  all  of  Hume,  or  read,  page  by  'page,  a 
Tolume  of  Chambers'  Cyclopedia. 

But  we  scarcely  feel  knowledge  to  be  truly  our 
own  until  we  use  it.  The  intellectual  food  must 
be  digested  and  become  assimilated  to  our  mental 
system.  It  must  become  bone  of  our  bone,  and 
flesh  of  our  flesh.  It  must  be  wielded  by  us  easily 
and  effectually.  Hence  writing,  in  which  we  draw 
out  and  employ  the  stores  we  accumulate,  is  an  all 
important  auxiliary  in  reading.  It  guards  us 
against  that  passive  indolence  which  looks  upon 
literature  only  as  a  luxury,  and  is  content  idly  to 
saunter  into  other  men's  labors. 

It  often  happens  that  we  little  suspect  how  par- 
tial and  how  indistinct  is  our  knowledge  in  refers 
ense  to  certain  subjects,  until  we  attempt  to  write 
about  them.  We  may  have  read  much,  yet  know 
little.  The  pen  flnds  out  our  weak  points.  When 
we  attempt  to  summon  up  and  marshal  our  facts 
and  our  opinions  which  we  had  supposed  so  nu- 
merous and  so  definite,  we  are  astonished  to  see 
how  few  and  how  shadowy  they  appear.  They 
elude  us.  They  refuse  to  acknowledge  our  right 
over  them,  and  to  array  themselves  in  well  ordered 
sentences  and  imposing  paragraphs.  The  line  is 
broken ;  the  ranks  disclose  unseemly  gaps ;  the 
column  lacks  compactness  and  weight.  But  the 
knowledge  of  our  defeat  is  the  first  step  towards 
their  removal.  That  which  reveals  them  may  help 
effectually  to  cure  them.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
know  not  how  Uttle  we  do  know,  until  we  attempt 
to  write,  so,  on  the  other,  we  know  thoroughly 
what  we  do  know  when  we  have  successfully  writ- 
ten about  it.  Hence  if  one  resolutely  obey  Rich- 
ter's  maxim,  '*  Never  write  until  you  have  read 
yourself  ftill,  never  read  till  you  have  thought  your- 
self full,"  he  will  find  it  of  incalculable  advantage  to 
write  essays  on  his  subject  of  study.  The  pen  is 
the  best  corrective  of  vague  conceptions  and  im* 
perfect  information.  The  written  word  shames 
our  inexactness.  The  endeavor  to  describe  a  scene 
or  an  event  obliges  us  to  fix  clearly  in  our  minds 
all  its  features  and  their  mutual  relations.  We 
must  see  distinctly  what  we  select  for  presentation, 
and  we  must  see  no  less  distinctly  what  we  pass  by, 
that  we  may  write  judiciously.  A  man  who  has 
written  a  really  good  book  must  have  mastered  his 
subject.  Whatever  else  he  may  know  superficially 
or  imperfectly,  that  he  knows  thoroughly. 

Writing  not  only  fixes  what  we  gain  by  reading, 
but  also  enables  us  to  employ  it  more  skilfully.  It 
favors  order  as  well  as  exactness.    He  who  is  in 


the  regular  habit  of  composition  knows  what  are 
his  available  resources,  and  where  he  is  to  seek 
them.  His  talent,  — bis  intellectual  capital,— 
is  not  buried  in  the  earth,  wrapped  in  a  napkin, 
but  invested  and  reinvested,  so  that  he  receives  his 
own  with  usurv.  It  is  Hannah  More,  we  think, 
who  compares  an  overstocked  and  inactive  mind 
to  a  lamp  choked  by  the  superabundance  of  its  oil. 
There  must  be  a  due  proportion  observed  between 
the  consumption  and  the  supply,  if  light  is  to  be 
emitted.  Frequent  composition  will  be  the  fiame 
to  Keep  the  oil  which  constant  reading  furnishes, 
from  reaching  an  injurious  excess. 

So  too  the  excitement,  the  familiarity,  the  quick, 
brief  interchanges  of  thQught  in  conversation,  will 
do  much  to  develop  promptness,  aptness,  and  con- 
fidence in  the  use  of  knowledge.  Friends  pursu- 
ing the  same  or  similar  courses  of  reading,  may  fix 
and  increase  their  knowledge  by  mutual  private 
discourse;  for  in  the  oft  quoted  words  of  the  great 
English  philosopher,  '*  Reading  maketh  a  full 
man,  writing  an  exact  man,  and  conference  a 
readv  man." 

After  having  discussed  at  such  length  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  govern  our  choice  and  our  use 
of  books,  we  should  but  repeat  ourselves  and  utter 
the  merest  commonplaces  on  this  topic,  were  we  to 
recommend  thoughtful  and  attentive  reading,  with 
such  habits  of  analysis  and  note-making  as  shall 
give  one  a  clear  view  of  the  scope  and  mutual  re- 
lations of  the  books  read,  and  enable  him  to  re- 
member not  only  the  thoughts  but  many  of  the 
choice  words  in  our  noble  literature.  Whatever 
good  book  is  read,  let  it  be  imprinted  on  the  mem* 
ory  as  though  it  were  never  to  be  seen  again. 

But  after  all,  the  wisest  counsels  and  the  freest 
access  to  good  books  will  avail  little,  without  earn- 
est and  noble  aims  and  steady  and  untiring  efforts. 
Many  a  man  who  like  Chaucer's  Clerke  of  Oxen- 
ford  has  had  only  a  shelf  of  "  bookes  at  his  bedde's 
head,"  and  has  stolen  from  his  needed  sleep  the 
time  for  their  perusal,  has  with  resolute  will  and 
patient  industry  become  wiser  and  mightier,  truer 
to  himself  and  to  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow 
men,  than  wealthy  and  luxurious  idlers  who  have 
loitered  away  whole  days  in  the  well-fiUed  alcoves 
of  royal  libraries.  It  is  not  so  much  opportunities 
as  the  way  of  improving  them  which  make  men 
wise.  We  think  of  the  learned  Prideaux  serring 
in  the  kitchen  of  Exeter  College  for  his  support 
during  his  studies,  of  Hugh  Miller,  hewing  grave- 
stones while  he  pursued  with  equal  seal  his  geo- 
logical studies  and  his  readings  in  English  Litera- 
ture, of  our  own  Franklin  living  on  a  vegetable 
diet  in  order  that  saving  thus  half  the  price  of  his 
board,  2s.  6d.  per  week,  for  buying  books,  he  might 
satisfy  his  eager  hunger  for  knowledge ;  and  we 
say  to  our  readers  that  if  in  this  age  and  this  coun- 
try of  general  competence  and  of  multiplied  books, 
they  do  not  become  intelligent  and  wise  and  good, 
they  will  have  none  but  themselves  to  blame. 
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iHatfjematicis* 


CoMHUNiCATioNS  for  this  Department,  if  relating  to 
the  higher  branches,  should  be  addressed  to  J.  M.  Boss, 
Lonsdale  ;  otherwise  to  N.  W.  DbMunn,  Providence. 


IndeteFxninate  Analysis. 

SOLUTIONS  OF  THE   PROBLEM    IN  THE    APRIL    NO. 

"  A  fanner pitrchased  100  head  of  cattle  for  4000 
franct ;  oxen  at  iOdf  ratios  apiece,  cows  at  230,  calves 
at  80,  and  sheep  at  2D.    How  many  had  he  of  each 
kind  f  " 

FIRST  SOLUTION. 

Let  Ut  X,  y,  2,  =  the  number  of  each  respeotiTe- 
ly  ;  and  let  wh  =  a  whole  number. 
We  have  by  the  question, 

400tt  +  200a:  +  80y+ 202  =  4000  ...  (1) 
u+      «+     y+    «  =  100  ...  (2) 
DWiding  (1)  by  20, 

20tf+10x-f4y  +  a  =  200...  (3) 
Subtr.  (2)  from  (3).  19m  +  9*  +  3y  =  100  . . .  (4) 
Equating  (2)  and  (4), 

19«  +  9jr  +  3y  =  tt  +  x+y  +  s«-'  (5) 
Trans.  &c.,  18m  +  8x  +  2y  =  «     .      .      .       .     (6 ) 

This  relation  of  z  to  the  three  other  unknown 
quantities  shows  that  they  must  be  comparatively 
small,  and  can  have  but  a  few  different  values  in 
whole  numbers. 
From  equa.  (4)  3y  =  100—  19m  —  9x, 

100  — 19tt— 9x 

.  • .  y  = -^— .^  =  wh. ...  (7) 

3 

1  — ti 

Divid.  by  3,  y  =  33— 6m — 3j:  H =  wh. 

3 

M  may  now  be  made  positive  thus : 

3m      2  — 2m      2  +  m 

—  H = =  wh. 

3  3  3 

2  +  M 

Let =  n, 

3 

M=:3n— 2.  .  .  .  (8) 
Suppose  »  =  1,  we  have  m=  1.  Substituting  this 
value  of  M  in  (7)  we  have 

81— 9x 
y  = =  27  —  3x=  wh., 


Recurring  to  (8),  and  supposing  n  =  2,  we  have 
uss6  —  2  =  4.    Substituting  this  in  (7)  again,  we 

100  — 76  — 9ar     24— 9r 
obtain  y  «  =  — — -  =  8  —  8jc= wh. ; 


whence  x  =  ' 


3 

8-y 


=  3- 


1  +  y   i+y 


=s  wh. 


3 


Putt. 


1+y 


=  n',  y  =  3;i'  — 1.     CalUng  n'  =  1. 


y  -=  2,  and  subst.  this  value  of  y  in  the  above,  we 

8  —  2. 
find  X  =  — 


=  2. 


3 


From  (6),  r  =  72  +  16  +  4  =  92.    The  second  re- 
sult gives  4  oxen,  2  cows,  2  calves  and  92  sheep. 
Suffield,  Conn,  p.  g. 


whence, 


y 


3 
27— y 


x  = 


y 

--9 =  wh.  ...  (9) 

3 


Put  —  =  »',  y  =  3n'.      If  »'  =  1,  y  =  3.      Subst. 
3 

27—3 
this  value  of  y  in  (9),  wc  have  x  = =  8. 


SECOND  SOLUTION. 

Let  to,  X,  y,  z,  represent  respectively  the  numb*T 
of  oxen,  cows,  calves,  and  sheep. 

«^  +  a;  +  y  +  «  =  100  .   .     .  (1) 
400ir-f  2DOx  +  80y+2a«  =  4000  ...  (2) 

Div.  by  20,       20m7  +  lOx  +  4y  +  2  =  200 
(I)...w-f    x+   y-f   «=100, 

Subt  19jr  +  9x  +  3y  =  100. 

Put  ^  =  9r  +  3y,  then  19«>  +  ^  =  100,  19w  =  lOT—  /, 

100  —  <  5  —  ^ 

IT  = =  5  H . 

19  19 

5  — < 

Let   m  = ,  a  whole  number.    19»i  =  6 — ^ 

19 

£  =  5  —  19m.    Substituting  5 — 19m  for  t  in 

100—*  100— 6  + 19m 

u?  = ,  we  have  to  = , 

19  19 

.•.io  =  5  +  m.    Let  m  =  — 1,  a  number  that  will 
make  x,  y,  z,  to  whole  and  positive,  and  we  have 

10  =  4,  <  =  5  —  19m  =  5+ 19=24. 
But      9x  +  3y  =  «,  .•.  9x4-3y  =  24,  3x  +  y  =  8, 

8  — y  2— y 

3x  =  8— y,  x  = =  2H . 

3  3 

2-2 

Put  n  =  — ,  a  whole  No.  3»  =  2— y,  y  =  2— 8/». 
3 

8-y 

Subs,  for  y  its  value  w  in  x  = ,  we  have 

3 

8— 24-3>i 

x= ==2+n. 

3 

Let  n«=0,  which  will  make  x,  y  and  s  whole  and 
positive,  and  we  havex:=2  .*.  y  =  2.  Putting 
n  =  —  l,x=l,  ,-,  y^=6.  Subs,  the  values  of  w, 
X  and  y  in  the  equation  w  +  x+y+«=  100,  and 
we  have  s  =  90,  and  t  =  92, 
We  now  have  ti7  =  4,  x  =  2,  y  =  2,  «  =  92, 
or,  w  =  4,  x=l,  y  =  6,  a  =  90. 


Subst.  this  value  of  x  in  (6)  we  obtain 
s  =  18+64  +  6ss88. 
We  have,  then,  for  the  the  answer,  1  ox,  8  cows,  I  We  found  above  that      w  =  5  +  m. 
3  calves,  and  88  sheep.  '  Putting  m  =  —  4,  which  will  also  make  to,  x,  x  and 
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r  whole  &nd  positive,  we  have  w  =  1,  <  =  6  —  I9i», 
/  =  5  +  76  =  81.    Bttt9a  +  8y  =  ^.'.9ar  +  3y=81, 

whence  ar  =  9 .    Put »  = ,  then  x  =  9-l-r. 

3  y 

Put  r  =  —  1,  then  a;  =  8,  and  y  =    3 


i< 


(( 


ti 


•< 


»( 


fc 


«» 


<( 


r  =  -3. 
r  =  -4, 
r  =  -5, 
r  =  -6. 
r  =  -7, 
r  =  -8. 

to  ;=  1,      «  =  8, 

V  =  1,    »  =  7, 
to  =  1,    aj  =  6, 


« 


4t 


l( 


l< 


« 


« 


«l 


«  =  7, 
a;  =  6, 
X  =  5, 
oj  =  4, 
a?  =  3, 
x  =  2, 
a:=l. 

y=    3,     2  =  88, 
y=    6,    «  =  86. 


f( 


41 


<( 


<< 


<l 


<( 


8f=  6 
3,=  9 
y=12 

y=18 
y  =  2l 
y  =  24 


y  =   9,  «  =  84, 

to  =  1,    a?  =  6,  y  =  12,  «  =  82, 

to  =  1,    a:  =  4,  y  =  15,  «  =  80, 

to  =  1,    a?  =  3,  y  =  18,  «  =  78, 

to  =  1,    a?  =  2,  y  =  21,  «  =  76, 

to  =  1,    a?  =s  1,  y  =  24,  «  =  74. 

Lonsdale  High  School.  h.  a.,  s. 


THIRD  SOLUTION. 

«  +  *  +  yH-«  =  lOO 

400m  +  230:r  +  80y  +  20«  =  4000 

Div.  (2)  by  20,  2()i»  +  lOx  +  4y  +  z  =  200, 

Subt.  (1)  19u  +  9x  +  3y  =  100, 

100— 19u— 9af                                ti  +  3j:  — 1 
y=r =33  — 6tf  — 2x 


(1) 
(2) 


3 


Put 


w  +  Sj;  — I 


. ••  m B 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7»  8;  the  largest  valae  8, 
not  being  too  large  in  (6).  Hence,  when  m'ssO, 
1  is  the  inferior,  and  8  the  superior  limit  of  m. 

If  m'=l 
By  (6)y«27  — 16  — 3m  =  ll  — 3m, 

.  • .  3m  <  11,  or  m  <  3} ;  .  • .  3  is  the  superior  lim- 
it of  m ;  and  because  m  >  m'  =»  1,  2  is  the  inferior 
limit ;     .  • .  m  ss  2,  3. 

We  now  substitute  successively  these  two  sets 
of  values  of  m  and  m'  in  (3),  (4),  (5),  (6),  and  ob- 
tain the  results  exhibited  In  the  following  arrange- 
ment : 


When  m' »  0, 


Ifm=  1,    2,    3,    4,   6,   6,    7, 

t(ss  1,    1,    1,    1,    1,    1,    1,    1,    4,    4,  Oxen, 
ar»  1,    2,    3,    4,    6,    6,    7,    8,    1,    2,  Cows, 
y=24,  21, 18, 15,  12,  9,    6,    3.    5,    2,  Calves, 
z  »  74,  76,  78,  80,  82,  84,  86,  88,  90,  92,  Sheep. 

There  are,  therefore,  ten  sets  of  values  for  u,  z, 
y,  2,  all  of  which  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  ;  that  is,  the  problem  admits  of  ten  solu- 
tions. And  the  number  of  solutions  would  be 
greater  still  if  we  admit  those  containing  a  eero  ; 
but  such  results  are  incompatible  with  the  nature 

of  the  question  and  must  be  rejected. 

J.  M.  &. 


For  the  Sohoolmaster. 
ArithmetiQal. 


=  m,  then  m  -J-  3j? —  1  =  3m, 


whence  ar 
w  — 1 


3m  — t«-hl 


n  — 1 


=  m  — 


Put 


s=  m'l  then 


By  snbs. 


ti 


If 


«i 


<« 


(3) 
(4) 
(6) 
(6) 


ti  =  3m'-hl  .  .  . 
s  :aB  m  —  m'  •  •  • 
y  =  27  — 3m  — 16m' . 
z^72+2m-\-  14m'  .  . 
By  the  conditions  of  the  question  u,  x,  y,  g  must 
be  greater  than  zero,  and  whole  numbers ;  and  m 
and  m'  represent  whole  numbers ;  therefore  by  (3) 
m'  must  be  greater  than  —  1 ;  by  (4)  m'  must  be 
less  than  m ;  by  (5)  m'  must  be  less  than  2,  since 
m  must  be  greater  than  zero,  also  y  >  0 ;  t.  e., 
By  (3)  »»'>  — 1, 

(4)  m>m',  .•.m>0, 

(6)  m'<2,  •.•m>0. 

Then  if  m'  >  -*  1,  and  <  2,  and  still  whole,  it  may 
be  that,  m'  =sO,  1 ;  .  • .  m  > 0,  and  m  >  1, or  m^  1 
and  m  ss  2,  are  the  inferior  limits  of  m.  To  find  the 
superior  limits  of  m,  substitute  these  values  of  m' 
successively  in  (5)  thus : 

If  m'»0 
By(6)  y=27— 3m, 

.  * .  3m  < 27t  or  m ^  9,  *  •  *  y  >0 ;  and  still 
m  >  0  when  n^'  °=  0. 


»< 


It 


Mr.  Editor:  —  I  send  you  a  solution  of  the 
arithmetical  problem  in  the  March  number 

By  an  examination  of  the  conditions  of  this 
question,  it  becomes  evideiit  that  a  part  of  the 
oxen  in  each  condition  of  the  question  must  be 
supported  by  the  grass  eU  Jirst  standing  on  the 
ground,  and  the  remainder  must  be  supported  by 
the  growth. 

First :  If  12  oxen  eat  3}  acres  of  grass  and  its 
growth  in  4  weeks,  it  would  require  3  times  as 
many  to  eat  10  acres  in  the  same  time ;  and  3  times 
12  oxen  are  36  oxen.  To  eat  the  same  in  9  weeks, 
would  require  only  4-9  as  many  oxen  ;  and  4-9  of 
36  oxen  are  16  oxen. 

By  the  second  condition,  21  oxen  eat  10  Hcres  of 
grass  and  its  growth  in  9  weeks ;  and  21  oxen  less 
16  oxen  are  5  oxen.  Then  it  follows  that  5  oxen 
in  9  weeks  would  eat  the  grass  that  would  grow  on 
10  acres  during  the  5  remaining  weeks.  To  eat 
the  growth  of  10  acres  during  9  weeks,  would  re- 
quire 9-5  as  many  oxen ;  and  9-5  of  5  oxen  are  9 
oxen.  Then,  if  11  oxen  eat  10  acres  of  grass  and 
its  growth,  and  9  oxen  can  eat  the  growth,  it  wonld 
require  21  oxen  less  9  oxen,  to  eat  the  grass  atilmt 
standing  on  the  ground ;  and  21  oxen  less  9  oxen 
are  12  oxen.  The  24  acres  being  2  2*5  times  10 
acres,  it  would  require  2  2-5  times  12  oxen  to  eat 
the  grass  at  first  on  the.ilK4  acres,  in  9  weeks ;  and 
3  2-5  times  12  oxen  are  28  4-5  oxen.    To  eat  tlie 
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same  in  18  weeks,  would  require  only  1-2  u  many, 
oxen ;  and  1-2  of  28  4-6  oxen  are  14  2-5  oxen. 

And  to  eat  the  growth  of  the  24  acres  of  graas 
during  the  18  weeks  would  require  2  2-5  times  9 
oxen ;  and  2  2-6  times  9  oxen  are  21  3-'6  oxen. 

Lastly :  21  3-5  oxen  plus  14  2-5  oxen  are  d6 
oxen,  the  number  required.  B.  B.  J. 


**  A  has  4  dollars  more  than  4  aa  much  as  B  ;  C 
has  i  aa  mtteh  as  A  and  B,  astd  B  has  }  as  much  as 
A  and  C,    How  many  doUars  has  each  t  " 

[The  following  solution  of  the  above  problem 
was  given  by  Master  John  Clark,  a  pupil  in  our 
school,  and  we  insert  it  in  our  columns,  hoping 
thereby  to  induce  our  little  friends  tu  «end  us  so- 
lutions of  other  problems.  —  ir.  w.  d.] 

SOLUTIOir. 

If  C  has  i  as  much  as  A  and  B,  then  A  and  B 
hare  twice  as  much  as  C,  and  they  all  have  3  times 
C*s.  Hence  C  has  )  of  the  amount.  If  B  has  } 
as  much  as  A  and  C,  then  they  all  have  5-3  of  A*8 
and  C's.  Now,  if  we  divide  the  part  that  B  has  of 
A's  and  C*s  by  the  part  they  all  have  of  A*s  and 
C*8,  we  shall  determine  the  part  B  has  of  the 
amount.  From  which  we  find  that  B  has  2-5  of 
the  amount.  Since  C's  share  is  ^  and  B*s  is  2-5  of 
the  amount,  A*s  must  be  4-15  of  the  amount. 
Hence  the  difference  between  }  of  B*s  and  the 
whole  of  A*8  is  1-15  of  the  amount.  But  the  dif- 
ference is  ^.  Hence  1-15  of  the  amount  is  0i. 
Therefore  the  whole  amount  is  $60. 

A's  »  4-15,  or  $16.  B*8  »  2-5,  or  $21.  C's  |, 
or  $20. 


Natural   Science. 


CoacxumcATioifS  for  this  Department  shottld  be  ad- 
dressed to  T.  F.  Caoy,  Warren. 


I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  fidends,  — 

Though  graced  with  polished  manners  and  floe  sense, 

Yet,  wanting  sensibility  —  the  man 

Who  needlessly  sets  foot  apon  a  worm.— Cowpsa. 

I  do  not  propose  engaging  in  any  protracted  dis- 
cussion of  this  sentiment  of  the  poet.  It  does  not 
need  it.  It  is  the  offspring  of  humanity  and  gen- 
tleness, and  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  a  response  in 
every  generous  breast.  Had  its  author  made  no 
other  bequest  to  his  fellow  men  he  would  be  enti- 
tled to  lasting  gratitude,  and  would  deserve  a  place 
among  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  Often  as  it 
may  be  repeated  it  is  in  no  danger  of  being  repeat- 
ed too  often ;  for  every  repetition  of  it  is  calculate 
ed  to  foster  the  finest  sensibilities  of  our  nature. 
It  is  worthy  of  being  treasured  in  the  earliest  mem- 
ory of  childhood,  .that  it  may  exert  a  life-long  in- 
fluence upon  the  character. 

Gentleness  of  nature  and  tenderness  of  feeling 
towards  even  the  smallest  and  most  insignificant 


things  that  live  are  worthy  of  being  aasidiiously 
fostered  in  the  young.  Parents  and  toaehers 
should  by  no  means  lose  sight  of  an  object  so  im- 
portant. But  against  the  means  ftreqnently  em'> 
ployed  to  secure  it,  there  lies,  in  my  view,  a  serious 
objection.  It  is  that  they  are  founded  upon  what 
is  untrue.  For  instance,  the  mother  takes  her  lit* 
tie  boy  upon  her  knee,  in  the  nursery,  and  both 
entertains  and  horrifies  him  with  the  story  of  some 
wicked  Bill  or  Jaek  that  used  to  torture  poor  mno- 
cent  fiiss  to  death  by  pulling  off  their  legs,  and 
thrusting  them  through  with  great  ugly  pins»  Ve* 
ry  likely  the  same  lesson  is  in  some  form  i^peated 
in  his  earliest  toy-book ;  and  though  he  may  in 
some  instances  be  affected  in  something  of  the 
same  manner  as  the  little  boy,  who,  when  his 
mother  was  explaining  the  picture  of  the  lions 
tearing  the  man  in  pieces,  pitied  "  the  poor  Uttle 
lion  that  did  n't  get  any,"  —yet  he  generally  grows 
up  with  the  impression  that  animals  and  insects 
are  possessed  of  an  exquisite  sensibility,  and  that 
their  sasceptibility  of  physical  suffering  bears  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  rank  which  they  hold  in  th« 
scale  of  animated  existence. 

And  does  not  an  impression  very  much  like  this 
prevail  among  persons  of  all  ranks  and  ages  ? 
Does  not  many  a  sensitive  and  refined  lady  regale 
her  appetite  with  the  sumptuous  dishes  prepared 
from  the  animal  kingdom,  who  would  dose  her 
eyes  with  horror  against  the  unfeeling  wretch  that 
would  impale  a  butterfiy  in  her  presence.  The 
noble  ox  or  the  innocent  lamb  must  be  doomed  to 
surrender  the  pleasures  of  existence  in  order  to 
afford  gratification  to  our  carnivorous  instincts, 
and  we  experience  neither  compunction  nor  re- 
morse ;  but  who  can  think  with  composure  of  the 
cruelty  that  would  thrust  a  pin  through  the  beau- 
tiftil  insect— albeit  a  caterpillar  arrayed  in  crin- 
oline and  feathers  — or  conceive  of  any  rational 
gratification  to  coqipensate  for  90  unfeeling  an  act  ? 
And  so  it  is.  We  reckon  the  butcher,  who  sup* 
plies  our  tables  with  the  means  of  sensual  gratifi- 
cation by  shedding  the  life  of  noble  and  innocent 
victims,  among  innocent  men,  and  then  censure 
the  lover  of  nature  who  Impales  an  insect  in  order 
that  he  may  preseive  and  study  it  as  one  of  the 
curious  and  beautiful  things  of  Ood,  and  make  it 
the  means  of  awakening  a  higher  admiration  of 
Divine  skill,  power  and  goodness,  an(^  of  fanning 
into  an  intenser  glow  the  fire  that  bxtrns  upon  the 
altar  of  devotion. 

But  it  is  time  to  introduce  our  intended  theme. 
Do  insects  feel  pain  f  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  th« 
answer  ko.  This  is  my  full  conviction,  and  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  a  few  considerations  in  its  vindica- 
tion. 

First,  the  structure  of  insects  is  such  as  to  render 
susceptipility  of  physical  suffering  unnecessary. 
In  the  higher  orders  of  animals  this  susceptibility 
is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  surfaco  of  their 
bodies.    The  parts  lying  beneath  the  akin,  and  the 
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oTganfl  contained  in  the  trunk,  while  in  a  healthy 
•tate,  possets  bat  a  low  degree  of  sensibility.  The 
design  of  this  is  obvious.  The  flesh  of  these  ani- 
mals euTelopes  the  bones,  and  hence  all  parts  of 
the  8Ur£sce  are  exposed  to  injury,  and  are  endowed 
with  sensibility  as  a  guard  against  impending  dan- 
ger. The  parts  beneath  the  surface  are  less  ex- 
posed, and  as  a  high  degree  of  sensibility  could  be 
of  no  essential  service  it  is  withheld.  But,  were 
the  surface  ot  our  bodies  without  sensibility,  we 
should  unconsciously  expose  ourselyes  to  physical 
destruction.  Hence  we  arc  furnished  with  a  vigi- 
lant and  faithful  monitor  to  bid  us  beware  oi  dan- 
ger ;  and  hence,  also,  our  most  delicate  organs  and 
those  most  liable  to  injury,  as  the  eye,  are  most 
effectually  guarded.  In  insects  the  bones,  or  the 
instruments  that  serve  the  same  purpose  as  bones 
in  the  higher  ord«rrs  of  animals,  are  hollow,  and 
contain  the  soft  or  .fleshy  portions  of  their  bodies 
within  their  cavities.  Acute  physical  sensibility 
would,  therefore,  be  to  them  of  no  valuable  ser- 
vice. From  this  fact  we  should  expect  that  it 
would  be  withheld  by  a  wise  and  benevolent<!rea- 
tor,  who  does  not  deal  in  superfluities  or  employ 
means  that  are  not  adapted  to  some  useful  end. 

The  nervous  structure  of  insects,  also,  furnishes 
an  argument  agaiust  their  being  susceptible  of 
physical  suffering.  They  possess  no  well-develop 
ed  nervous  centre,  corresponding  to  the  brain  in 
the  higher  animals.  Their  nervous  ganglia,  dis- 
tributed as  they  are  in  various  portions  of  their 
systems,  can  furnish  a  basis  for  only  a  low  degree 
of  intelligence  and  consciousness,  both  of  which 
seem  necessary  to  the  existence  of  any  considera- 
ble degree  of  physical  suffering.  There  is  no  pain 
without  consciousness.  Where  this  power  is  low, 
susceptibility  to  pain  must  necessarily  be  feeble. 

Again,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  various  tribes 
of  insects  were  intended  to  prey  upon  each  other, 
and  to  serve  as  food  for  other  animals.  The  spi- 
der*s  instinct  compels  him  to  spread  his  net  tor 
the  silly  fly,  while  the  instinct  of  the  gaudy-plum- 
aged  warbler  impels  him  to  grs^ify  his  appetite  by 
crushing  and  devouring  the  inimitable  spinner. 
The  delicate  claws  and  keen  forceps  of  the  one  and 
the  slender  beak  snd  quick  eye  and  pinion  of  the 
other  could  have  been  intended  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  aiding  them  in  the  gratification 
of  their  powerful  instincts.  Were  it  not  for  this 
arrangement  the  teeming  billions  of  the  insect 
world  would  soon  transform  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth  into  a  scene  of  utter  desolation,  destitute  of 
every  trace  of  animal  and  vegetable  existence.  If, 
then,  the  insect  races  were  intended  to  be  torn  limb 
from  limb  by  each  other,  and  to  be  mangled,  crush- 
ed and  swallowed  by  other  animals,  would  Infinite 
Benevolence  inflict  upon  them  a  sensibility  that 
could  serve  no  purpose  but  to  subject  them  to  an 
untold  amount  of  unnecessary  torture  ? 

Finally,  oft-repeated  experiments  have  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  insects  are  incapable  of  psin. 


A  butterfly  that  will  fly  away  in  alarm  at  a  sudden 
motion  like  that  of  a  bird  about  to  seize  it,  when 
'careftilly  approached  will  often  suffer  itself  to  be 
firmly  pinned  to  its  resting  place,  without  the 
slightest  movement  to  indicate  that  it  is  aware  of 
even  being  touched.  I  have  myself  repeatedly 
performed  this  feat  in  the  presence  of  doubters 
who,  as  a  consequence,  found  their  doubts  fast 
taking  flight,  which  the  impaled  insect  did  not 
even  attempt.  An  injury  inflicted  upon  a  warm- 
blooded animal,  at  all  corresponding  with  that 
suffered  by  an  insect  by  thrusting  a  pin  through  it, 
would  destroy  its  life  in  a  single  minute.  Think 
of  the  effect  of  thrusting  a  bar  of  iron  six  inches 
in  diameter  through  the  body  of  a  man,  and  then 
account,  if  you  can,  for  the  fact  that  a  butterfly  suf- 
fers no  apparent  inconvenience,  except  that  of 
mere  confinement,  when  treated  in  a  correspond- 
ing manner,  upon  any  hypothesis  but  that  of  it» 
being  destitute  of  the  capability  of  physical  suffer- 
ing. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  urge  other  consid- 
erations upon  this  subject  to  convince  those  who 
are  willing  to  be  convinced,  what  is  the  truth. 
Analogy,  reason  and  experiment  all  lead  us  to  the 
same  conclusion,  and  relieve  us  from  many  dis- 
tressing doubts  and  apprehensions.  When  we  find 
it  necessary  to  wage  war  upon  the  insect  races  to 
prevent  their  depredations  upon  the  products  of 
our  gardens  and  fields,  or  when  we  strive  to  defend 
ourselves  sgainst  their  parasitic  instincts,  or  when 
we  wish  to  gratify  our  love  for  the  study  of  nature, 
we  may,  henceforth,  dispense  with  our  sorrow  for 
suffering  that  m  not  inflicted,  and  may  follow  the 
course  which  reason  dictates  without  misgiving  or 
remorse.  In  the  time  to  come  when  we  see  our 
favorite  birds  tearing  piecemeal  and  devouring  the 
insect  or  the  worm  we  need  no  longer  shudder  at 
the  cruelty  which  the  Creator  has  never  permiited 
to  exist  among  his  creatures,  nor  trouble  ourselves 
by  endeavoring  to  reconcile  with  Infinite  tender- 
ness and  love,  what  is  repugnant  to  every  gener- 
ous impulse  of  our  own  nature.  The  more  inti- 
mately we  become  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
Gh>d  the  more  clearly  are  revealed  those  attributes 
which  awaken  our  admiration,  gratitude  and  love. 
And  should  it  seem  that  the  view  I  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  enforce  is  calculated  to  induce  care- 
lessness and  indifference  in  regard  to  our  treats 
ment  of  any  of  the  creatures  that  Ood  has  made» 
I  will  venture  the  assurance  that  no  real  and  de- 
vout student  of  Nature  will  presume  to  trifle  with 
the  least  creature  that  lives,  or  causelessly  to  di- 
minish aught  of  the  happiness  of  which  its  Crea- 
tor has  made  it  capable.  i.  f.  c. 


The  aim  of  education  should  be  to  teach  ut 
rather  how  to  think,  than  what  to  think :  rather 
to  improve  our  minds  so  as  to  make  us  to  think 
for  ourselves,  than  to  load  the  memory  with  the 
thoughts  of  other  men.— iJbme  JourmU, 
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QUESTIONS    TOB 

fflttritten   (Examinations. 


GoMMUXiCATiONS  for  this  Department  should  be  ad- 
4reAsod  to  A.  J.  Manciibstbr,  ProTidcuce. 


Questions  Reoently  Submitted 

T(l  THB  CANDIDATES  FOIl  ADMISSION  TO.  THE   HIGH 
SCHOOL,   FALL  KIYER,  MASS. 

Fifty-one  examined,  forty-eight  admitted.  Av- 
erage standing,  75.8. 

BNOLISH  GRAMMAR. 

1.  Decline,  child,  lady,  wolf,  sheep,  miss. 

2.  What  is  the  office  of  the  **  Relative  Pro- 
Boua,"  and  i:\'hat  distinguishes  it  from  the  **  Per- 
gonal Pronoun  ? " 

*i.  Give  the  "principal  parts  "  of  six  irregular 
verbs. 

4.  Mention  two  adverbs  of  place ;  two,  of  time ; 
two,  of  manner ;  write  a  sentence  containing  an 
adverbial  element  of  the  second  class. 

5.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences 
and  state  your  reasons  for  the  changes :  — 

This  is  a  matter  between  you  and  I. 

Neither  his  lesson  nor  his  conduct  were  approv- 
ed. 

Too  great  a  variety  of  studies  perplex  and  weak- 
en the  judgment. 

6.  What  rule  have  you  for  the  "  predicate  nom- 
inative ?  "  for  **  subordtuate  connectives  ? "  What 
arc  the  subordinate  connectives  ? 

7.  3.  Analyze  the  following  sentences  and  parse 
the  Italicized  words :  — 

He  did  his  utmost  to  please  hia  friends. 

From  what  place  he  came,  cannot  be  ascertained. 

The  man  who  has  no  sense  of  religion,  is  UttU 
to  be  trusted, 

9,  10.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  objective 
clause ;  one,  containing  an  adversative  clause ; 
one,  a  final  clause. 

WRITTEN  ARITHMETIC. 

i.  Divide  six  and  thirty-five  thousand  three 
hundred  twenty-seven  hundred  thousandths  by 
two  hundred  thirty-one  and  two  hundred  eighty 
ten-thousandths,  and  subtract  the  quotient  from 
250. 

2.  On  a  note  of  $3630,  dated  Oct.  17,  IBfiS,  are 
the  following  endorsements  — 

April  2, 1859,  received  $1500. 
Dee.  14,  1859,  received  $850. 
What  will  be  due  at  the  time  of  settlement,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1860  ? 

3.  A  note  of  $100  due  six  months  ago,  remains 
unpaid ;  another  of  $106  will  be  due  six  months 
hence.  Which  has  the  greater  present  value,  and 
how  much  ? 

4.  If  the  interest  of  $144  for  two  years  and 
eight  months  is  $30.72,  what  is  the  rate  per  cent.  ? 

5.  A  man  bought  a  piece  of  land,  and,  by  im- 


mediately disposing  of  it,  and  taking  a  note  paya- 
ble in  90  days,  he  gained  10  per  cent.  This  note 
was  discounted  at  a  bank  and  he  received  $1373.99. 
What  did  he  pay  for  the  land  ? 

6.  If  by  selling  cloth  at  $3.57  per  yard,  I  lose 
16  per  cent  of  its  cost ;  shall  I  gain  or  lose,  and 
what  per  cent,  by  selling  it  at  $4.76  per  yard  ? 

7.  A  bought  a  horse  for  10  per  cent,  less  than 
its  original  value,  and  sold  it  at  a  gain  of  10  per 
cent,  on  the  purchase,  thereby  getting  $2.75  less 
than  its  original  value.  For  how  much  did  he  sell 
it? 

8.  A,  B,  and  C  engage  in  trade;  A  puts  in 
$600,  B  $800,  and  C  200  barrels  of  flour.  They 
gain  $360,  of  which  A's  share  is  $93.  What  is  the 
value  of  C's  flour  per  barael  ? 

9.  A  can  build  a  boat  in  3-4  of  the  time  it  would 
Uke  B,  and  in  2-3  of  the  time  it  would  Uke  C  to 
build  it.  They  (all)  work  together  and  receive  $6 
per  day.    What  is  each  man*s  daily  wages  ? 

10.  If  2  1-2  cords  of  wood  are  worth  as  much 
as  1-6  of  an  acre  of  land,  and  2-9  of  an  acre  of 
land  are  worth  as  much  as  4  barrels  of  floor ;  how 
many  barrels  of  flour  are  equal  in  value  to  5  cords 
of  wood  ?  [To  be  performed  by  analysis,  and  the 
explanation  written  out.] 

PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAL  OFOORAFHT. 

1.  Bound  Bristol  County  ;  name  its  towns,  and 
bound  the  one  in  which  you  live. 

2.  Locate  San  Francisco,  Cape  Town,  Athens, 
Cairo,  Columbus,  Chicago,  Belfast,  Calcutta. 

3.  Arrange  the  following  cities  according  to 
their  respective  latitudes,  commencing  with  the 
one  having  the  lowest  latitude: — Quebec,  Paris, 
Boston,  St.  Petersburg,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Lon- 
don, Naples,  Fall  River. 

4.  Mention  twelve  lakes  in  N.  America,  and 
state  with  regard  to  each  whether  it  is  salt  or  fresh. 

5.  Name  the  principal  rivers  of  China,  of  Sibc- 
ri§  ;  describe  the  two  largest  rivers  in  the  world. 

6.  Mention  the  political  divisions  of  Europe 
and  their  Capitals. 

7.  Name  the  most  important  ranges  ot  moun- 
tains in  each  grand  division,  and  mention  the  name 
and  elevation  of  the  highest  mountain  on  the  globe. 

8.  Mention  the  points  of  dissimilarity  and  of 
resemblance  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Continents. 

9.  Describe  the  Gulf  Stream  and  state  the  ef- 
fects of  its  waters  on  the  climate  of  N.  Europe, 
and  mention  its  counter  current. 

10.  Dcsoribe  the  Trade  Winds. 


Exercise  in  Spelling. 


Wb  present  one-hundred  words  for  a  written  (not 
oral)  exercise  in  spelling.  Will  the  teacher,  under 
whose  notice  they  fall,  give  them  to  his  or  her  first 
or  any  other  class,  and  make  report  to  the  editor 
of  this  Department,  who  will  report  through  The 
ScBOOLMASTBR.     We  would  like  to  know  if  there 
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is  another  school  in  the  State  that  apella  common 
wordfl  as  bddly  as  out»,  1  he  Prospect  Street  Oram- 
mar  School,  Providence,  is  obliged  to  report  on  the 
following  words  — 

First  Class,  26  members,  86  per  cent,  correct. 
Third  Class,  23  members,  62  per  cent,  correct. 
Firth  Class,  16  members,  44  per  cent,  correct. 

Cyst,  gan^e.  rinse,  scythe,  psalm,  warmth,  souse, 
eels,  sieve,  yolk,  squirm,  chyle,  soot,  feud,  depth, 
couch,  zinc,  rhomb,  stretch,  beeves,  yacht,  niche, 
ooze,  rhythm,  squeal,  trough,  newt,  knurl,  lieu, 
oust,  shirk,  debt,  phrase,  dirge,  czar,  niece,  quoit, 
fiend,  tierce,  corpse,  tongue,  gist,  myth,  juice,  whir, 
itch,  gnaw,  sluice,  ciiyme. 

Britaiu,  sortie,  pollen,  caterpillar,  perspicacity, 
myriads,  beleaguer,  allegeable,  raisin,  panegyric, 
rendezvous,  tomahawk,  manoQuvre,  innuendo,  mili- 
tia, harangue,  erysipelas,  labyrinth,  surcingle,  irre- 
trievable, quintessence,  bilious,  supersede,  ante- 
cede,  crystallizing,  hallelujahs,  misspelled,  gossa- 
mer, omniscience,  precipice,  lacerate,  indelible, 
ipecacuanha,  hemorrhage,  tyrannize,  incorrigible, 
supercilious,  prairie,  discernible,  saponaceous,  in- 
augural, annihilation,  asafaetida,  verdigris,  fagot, 
hygienic,  exhilarate,  syringa,  fuchsia. 

®ur  Hook  Ea&le. 


The  Life  of  Friedbich  Schiller,  comprehend- 
ing an  examination  of  his  works.  By  Thomas 
Carlyle,  author  of  "French  Revolution,"  "Sar- 
ton-Kesattus,"  **  Past  and  Present,"  etc.  From 
the  second  London  Edition. 

One  of  our  theological  students  has  said,  —  "  To 
enter  a  German  soul,  Goethe  we  think,  would  be 
met  before  Schiller,  not  because  he  is  himself  less 
profound,  — for  he  is  more  profound,  —  but  because 
pride  stands  nearer  the  door  of  the  soul  than  love. 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  But  to  Schiller  will  Germans  turn,  and 
not  to  Goethe,  in  their  woes,  joys,  freedom  strug- 
gles, and  spirit  despairs."  Not  his  countrymen 
alone,  but  a  world  now  bows  in  admiration  and 
love,  and  turns  to  Friedrich  Schiller  as  to  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  that  is  grand  and  noble  in  the 
German  character,  of  which  he  is  the  most  perfect 
type.  In  this  book  the  author  shows  us  much  of 
the  inner  life  of  Schiller,  of  his  trials  and  his  he 
roic  mastery  of  them  all,  and  it  is  with  intense  in- 
terest that  we  follow  him  through  the  different  pe- 
riods of  his  brilliant  career  to  its  close.  It  is  a 
book  which  should  be  found  in  every  student's  li 
brary.  d'm. 


Mitchell's  Nf.w  Series  of  Geooraphies.*- 
Through  the  kindness  of  that  stirring,  gentleman- 
ly agent,  J.  B.  Tallman,  Esq.,  we  have  received 
the  first  and  third  numbers  of  the  above  series. 
The  First  Book  is  a  capital  thing  for  the  little  folks, 
clear  and  well  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children. 

'i  he  Intermediate  or  Third  Book  is  adapted  to 
the  Grammar  grade  and  is  a  aifperior  book  not  only 
in  its  contents,  division  and  orderly  arrangement 
of  the  same,  but  in  the  quality  of  its  material  dress, 
its  style,  and  its  open,  handsome  print.  The  maps 
are  splendid,  on  &  large  scale,  are  very  distinct  in 
their  outline  and  in  every  particular,  and  are  con- 
veniently distributed.  The  definitions  are  com- 
plete but  not  cumbersome,  and,  particularly  in  the 
mathematical  department,  are  very  prettily  illus- 
trated. The  picture  illustrations  of  various  kinds 
are  numerous,  beautiful  and  instructive,  and  the 
descriptive  matter  is  arranged  under  the  following 
heads:  Position  and  Extent,  Natural  Features, 
Products,  Population,  Chief  Towns,  Government 
and  Religion. 

We  heartily  recommend  these  books  to  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  teachers,  committees  and  su- 
perintendents. A.  J.  M. 


The  Stort  of  Sampson,  one  of  a  series  of  juve- 
nile books,  now  being  published  by  Sheldon  & 
Co.,  115  Nassau  street.  New  York. 

These  little  books  are  beautifully  printed  on  linen 
cloth,  with  illustrations  in  oil  colors,  and  cannot 
fail  to  interest  even  very  young  children  in  the  nar- 
rative portions  of  the  Bible.  D'lC 


The  Child's  Boos  of  Nature  for  the  use  of 
Families  and  Schools,  intended  to  aid  Mothers 
and  Teachers  in  training  children  in  theObseva- 
tioR  of  Nature.  In  three  parts,  hy^  Worthington 
Hooker,  M.  D.,  author  of  *'  Physician  and  ra- 
tient,"  *'  Human  Physiology,"  &c. 

Here  is  a  *'  book  that  is  a  book,"  and  we  take 
special  pleasure  in  commending  it  to  the  attention 
of  parents  and  teachers.  Dr.  Hooker  and  the  pub- 
lishers have  our  thanks  for  their  service  to  the  causa 
of  good  education  in  producing  and  publishing  this 
work.  It  is  unpretending  in  its  character,  but  it 
must  be  momentous  in  its  influence,  if  its  sugges- 
tions and  counsels  are  heeded.  It  proposes  to  deal 
with  children  just  as  they  are,  with  full  powers  of 
observation  and  delighting  in  contrasts  and  resem- 
blances which  they  may  observe  in  objects  around 

them. 

The  Jlrst  part  of  the  work  is  taken  up  with  plants, 
and  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages.  It  is 
a  key  to  the  highest  and  truest  education,  com- 
mencing with  the  little  child  and  proceeding  on 
step  by  step,  forming  habits  of  observation  and  im- 
parting true  ta«te  and  refinement.  Dr.  Hooker  is 
full  of  the  right  thought  and  feeling  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  says  :— "  Children  are  busy  observers  of 
natural  objects,  and  have  many  questions  to  ask 
about  them.  But  their  inquisitive  observation  is 
commonly  repressed  instead  of  being  encouraged 
and  guided.  Here  is  a  radical  error  in  education. 
When  we  put  a  child  into  the  school-room  to  be 
drilled  in  spelling,  arithmetic,  reading,  &o.,  we 
effectually  shut  him  in  from  all  the  varied  and  in- 
teresting objects  of  nature,  which  he  is  so  natural- 
ly inclined  to  observe  and  study.  These  are  seldom 
made  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  childhood.  And 
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«Teii  at  the  fire-Bide,  the  deficiency  is  nearly  as 
great  as  it  is  in  the  school-room." 

The  teeond  part  of  the  work  treats  of  animals, 
and  contains  one  hundred  and  seventy  pages.  It 
is  but  a  continuation  of  the  system  of  instruction 
adopted  in  the  Jirtt  part,  teaching  children  to  think 
and  reason,  as  well  as  to  see  and  discriminate. 
Part  third  treats  of  air,  water,  heat,  light,  &c.,  and 
contains  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  pages.  The 
efzeellence  of  this  part  is,  that  it  takes  such  glances 
at  these  subjects  as  come  easiest  to  the  unsophisti- 
eated  eye  of  a  child.  It  interests  and  instructs., 
rather  than  pusalesy-^eveloping  rather  than  be- 
numbing the  faculties.  Let  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion here  recommended  be  pursued,  and  we  pre- 
dict a  superior  order  of  manhood  and  character. 
Parents  and  teachers,  get  the  book  and  ponder  its 
suggestions.  A.  p. 

Gboloot  fob  Tbachers,  Classbs  and  Pritats 
Studenth.  By  Sanborne  Tenney,  A.  M.,  Lec- 
turer on  Physical  Geography  and  Natural  Histo- 
?r  in  the  Massachusetts  Teachers  Institutes, 
hiladelphia :  £.  H.  Butler  &  Co. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  useful  and  noble  science 
taking  its  proper  place  in  our  schools.  What  boy 
or  girl  of  ordinary  curiosity  does  not  desire  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the  earth, 
its  rocks  and  soils,  its  development  from  chaos, 
and  growth  to  its  present  condition.  It  is  becom- 
ing disreputable  not  to  know  something  about  the 
common  things  that  we  constantly  handle  and  tread 
upon.  We  welcome  with  pleasure  this  work  by  Mr. 
Tenney.  The  principles  are  logically  arranged  and 
the  facts  are  well  selected.  One  feature  is  especial- 
ly worthy  of  notice. 

It  is  disburdened  of  the  too  much  lumber  that 
has  made  the  study  of  Geology  tedious  to  begin- 
ners. It  happily  supplies  a  want  that  has  long  been 
felt  in  our  High  Schools  and  Academies,  and  is 
just  the  book  to  aid  the  teacher  in  giving  oral  in- 
struction upon  the  important  subjects  of  Natural 
Science.  We  hope  to  see  it  extensively  introduced 
into  our  schools  and  thoroughly  studied.  p. 


Babpeb's  Series  of  School  and  Family  Eead- 
EK8.  By  Marcius  Willson.  Author  of  Primary 
History ;  History  of  the  United  States ;  Ameri- 
can History ;  Outlines  of  General  History.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

"  Of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end."  We 
almost  shrink  from  looking  into  a  new  series  of 
Readers.  We  received  this  package  with  a  serene 
countenance,  and  said— ** Thank  ye;"  but  on 
opening  the  package  and  finding  reading  books 
for  us  to  examine  and  review,  we  bemoaned  our 
lot,  feeling  almost  angry  with  author  and  pub- 
lishers. But  we  went  to  work,  and  we  now  rise 
With  our  task  half  completed,  in  a  better  state 
of  mind  and  heart.  We  see  that  these  books 
are  got  up  with  a  view  to  their  usefulness  among 
p^pili  and  leameTB,    They  are  calculated  to  bene- 


inate  in  regard  to  the  character  and  quality  of  ob- 
jects, and  then  to  express  their  thoughts  in  spoken 
and  written  language.  They  aim  to  instruct  chil- 
dren, and  at  the  same  time  to  cultivate  their  per- 
ceptive faculties,  and,  in  our  opinion,  they  are  fit- 
ted to  accomplish  these  objects.  The  author  says  : 
"  We  trust  we  are  not  over  sanguine  in  the  belief 
— ^inspired  by  an  experience  of  more  than  twelve 
years  in  the  duties  of  the  school  room,  that  the  pu- 
pils who  practice  the  system  here  laid  down,  will 
easily  and  naturally  (as  opposed  to  artificially) 
make  good  readers, — that  they  will  be  much  inter' 
ested  in  the  character  of  the  reading  lessons,  and 
that  they  will  derive  a  considerable  amount  of  in- 
struction from  them  also." 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  books  is  in  Har- 
pers' best  style.  The  illustrations  are  the  best  that 
we  have  ever  seen  in  a  series  of  reading  books.  In 
punctuating,  the  dash  is  used,  in  places  where  we 
should  use  the  comma  or  the  semi-colon,      a.  p. 


The  New  American  Cyclopedia.  Volume  IX. 
Pp.  784.  Hayne  —  Jersey  City.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  New  York.  1860.  S.  Clough,  agent  for 
Rhode  Island,  33  Westminster  street.  Provi- 
dence. 

This  is  a  noble  work,  and  each  succeeding  vol- 
ume adds  to  the  well-merited  praise  bestowed  upon 
it  from  all  quarters.  We  wiAh  it  might  be  in  every 
school-room  in  the  State. 

Among  the  list  of  authors  of  articles  in  this  vol- 
ume we  notice  the  following  names :  Dr.  Brown 
S^quard,  London ;  Prof.  Tilton ;  Dr.  Kraitsir ; 
Hon.  John  R.  Bartlett ;  Gen.  Henningsen  ;  Prof. 
Parsons ;  Rev.  Dr.  Spencer ;   Robert  Carter,  Esq. 


Letters  from  Switzerland.  By  Samuel  Ire- 
noeus  Prime ;  Sheldon  &  Co.  publishers,  116  Nas- 
sau street.  New  York. 

The  popularity  of  its  author  will  secure  for  this 
book  an  extensive  circulation.  All  who  know  him 
as  a  writer  will  need  no  other  recommendation  for 
the  work,  than  his  name.  It  is  full  of  rich  de- 
scriptions, historical  and  biographical  facts,  is  em- 
bellished with  fine  engravings,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  books  for  young  and  old  we  have  ev- 
er met.  d'm. 


Introductory  Lessons  6n  Mind.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  **  Lessons  on  Reasoning,"  **  Lessons  on 
Morals,"  Ac,  James  Munroe  &  Co.,  Boston  and 
Cambridge. 

When  we  announced  Archbishop  Whately  as  the 
author  of  this  book,  we  think  those  who  have  stu- 
died his  Rhetoric  and  Logic  will  have  gained  some 
idea  of  its  character.  It  bears  the  impress  of  his 
strong  mind,  discussing  the  several  vubjects  which 
it  takes  up,  with  a  characteristic  definiteness,  clear- 
ness and  thoroughness.  We  are  the  more  grateful 
foe  this  work  because  we  believe  it  will  be  the  means  - 
of  introducing  into  many  of  our  schools  a  study  of 


great  practical  importance.    The  science  and  phi- 
fttohildrM  by  teaching  them  to  think  tnd  diworim-\lot{}phj  of  mind  appear  to  us  to  be  at  the  founda- 
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tion  of  true  educational  excellence  And  here  we 
Americans  are  specially  deficient.  We  study  math- 
ematics, but  too  frequently  associate  metaphysics 
with  book-worms.  This  tendency  we  believe  to  be 
injurious,  especially  as  manifested  among  our  pro- 
fessional teachers,  who  need  as  a  body  to  follow 
more  such  authors  as  Archbishop  Whateley. 

The  American  editor  of  this  work  truly  says  •.-^ 
**  As  a  text-book  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  class 
in  our  Academies  and  our  Public  Schools  of  a  high- 
er grade,  this  little  work  (240  pages)  will  fill  a  va- 
cant  place,  and.  we  doubt  not,  be  found  very  use- 
ful ; — ^while  as  a  book  to  be  read,  even  studied  by 
the  teacher  or  the  professional  man  in  hours  snatch- 
ed from  systematic  toil,  it  will  also  be  highly  val- 
ued." A.  P. 

HiSTo&T  OF  England.  By  Mrs.  Thomas  Oeldart, 
Author  of  "Truth  is  Everything,"  "Stories  of 
Scotland/*  "Stories  of  Ireland."  Sheldon  & 
Co.,  publishers. 

This  book,  as  the  Author  says,  "is  designed  for 
a  reading  book,  out  of  school ;  not  so  dry,  it  is  hop- 
ed, as  to  drive  the  young  student  to  a  story  book, 
nor  so  like  a  story  book  as  to  make  wise  motbcrs 
and  teachers  shake  their  heads."  It  embraces  the 
period  from  the  discovery  of  Britain  to  the  reign 
of  William  the  Conquerer,  and  is  written  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  manner,  giving  the  young 
student  just  enough  of  the  romance  of  history  to 
awaken  his  interest  and  lead  him  to  a  more  dili- 
gent search  for  information  of  the  past.  Teachers 
will  find  in  this  little  volume  many  items  of  value 
and  many  amusing  and  authentic  narratives  with 
which  to  enliven  their  recitations  in  history,  and 
we  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  both  teacher  and 
pupil  as  a  book  worthy  their  perusal.  The  second 
volume  is  in  course  of  preparation.  d'm. 


Thb  Old  Bed  House.  By  the  author  of  "  Capt. 
Russeirs  Watchword,"  "Ellen  Dacre."  &c. 
Boston:  Henry  Hoyt.    1860. 

Another  new  book  added  to  Mr.  Hoyt's  excel- 
lent S.  S.  Library.  Every  one  who  has  read  either 
of  the  author's  previous  books  will  know  what  to 
expect  from  this.  Nor  will  they  be  disappointed. 
It  is  a  charming  story  of  the  home  and  the  school, 
It  inculcates  in  a  pleasing  way  the  highest  princi- 
ples of  manliness,  morality,  end  religion.  Illus- 
trated by  Billings. 

A  SUOOBSTIYE  GR%.MMAR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGE, with  Pictorial  Exercises.  A  Manual  for 
Schools.    By  I.  H.  Nutting,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Suggestive  Aids  to  English  Composition.  Bv 
I.  H.  Nutting,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

We  have  given  the  titles  of  these  books  together 
because  they  treat  of  the  same  general  subject,  are 
arranged  on  the  same  general  plan,  and  have  the 
same  author  and  the  same  publishers.  We  call 
attention  to  the  titles  first,  as  indicative  of  the 
character  of  the  woifks.  The  epithet  "  Sugges- 
tive "  is,  in  our  opinion,  appropriately  employed 
in  connection  with  both  of  these  books.    The  fiu- 


thor  evidently  aims  more  at  awakening  thought  in 
pupils  and  at  exercising  their  reason,  than  at  a  full 
and  complete  presentation  of  his  own  views.  He 
thinks  for  himself,  unshackled  by  old  forms  and 
theories,  and  encourages  thought  upon  the  nature 
and  use  of  language,  in  preference  to  following 
the  rules  of  syntax  as  laid  down  by  Lindley  Hur- 
ry. He  explains  the  uses  and  purposes  of  words, 
rather  than  gives  senseless  rules  for  their  govern- 
ment. We  are  pleased  with  the  leading  ideas  and 
aims  of  the  author.  He  is  on  the  right  track,  — > 
has  produced  a  grammar  which  is  creditable  to 
him  as  a  teacher,  suggesting  a  plan  of  instruction 
and  study  eminently  practical  and  really  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  good  education.  We  have 
some  question  in  regard  to  Dr.  N.'s  method  of  pre- 
senting his  ideas.  We  don't  like  questiorKtnd-an' 
swer  text- books.  *'  Aids  to  English  Composition  " 
receives  our  unqualified  approbetion.  A.  P. 

The  Florence  Stories.  By  Jacob  Abbott,  au- 
thor of  "  Rollo  Books,"  &c.  Beautifully  illus- 
trated from  designs  by  H.  W.  Henick.  Volume 
1,  Florence  and  John  ;  Vol.  2,  Grimkie;  Vol.  3, 
The  Orkney  Islands. 

All  of  our  young  friends  who  have  read  one  of 
this  series  of  books,  will  read  them  all.  The  sec- 
ond volume  is  now  ready,  and  to  any  who  have  not 
seen  them  we  would  say  as  a  little  friend  of  ours 
said,  "  They  arejirst  rate.**  d*ic. 

(ffifliucatfonal   InteUiflence* 

Communications  for  this  Department  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  PuBLtsHBBS  OP  Thb  Schoolmastbx, 
Providence. 


Amerioan  K'ormal  Sohool  AMooiatlon  and 
National  Teachers'  Aesooiation. 

A  Joint  Mbetino  of  these  Associations  will  be 
held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  commencing  on  Tuesday, 
the  7th  of  August  next,  and  continuing  through 
the  week. 

The  Normal  Association  will  organise  on  Tues- 
day, at  10  oclock,  A.  M.  Introductory  address  by 
the  President. 

The  National,  on  the  following  day,  at  the  same 
hour  and  place.  Introductory  address  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Leectures  will  be  delivered,  and  papers  present- 
ed, by  the  following  gentlemen,  viz :  Messrs.  B.  Q. 
Northrop,  of  Mass. ;  J.  P.  Wickersham,  of  Penn. ; 
D.  N.  Camp  of  Conn. ;  £.  North,  of  Hamilton 
College,  N.  T. ;  John  Kneeland,  of  Mass. ;  Wm. 
H.  Wells,  of  Illinois ;  £.  L.  Youmans,  of  N.  Y. ; 
Mr.  ,  of  the  South,  and  Mr.  — ,  of  the 

South-West. 

We  are  not  able  to  name  all  the  gentlemen  who 
are  to  lecture,  nor  the  subjects  upon  which  they 
are  to  speak,  as  definite  information  has  not  b«ai 
received,  in  relation  tp  jthese  particnj^ur^.  ^ 
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It  is  expected  that  papers  will  be  presented  for 
discussion  on  the  most  important  themes  pertain- 
ing to  the  several  departments  of  instruction,  gov- 
ernment, and  discipline,  from  the  Primary  School 
to  the  University. 

The  Order  of  Exercises  will  be  announced  at  the 
meeting. 

In  view  of  the  character  of  the  gentlemen  who 
are  to  lecture ;  the  subjects  to  be  presented ;  the 
sections  of  country  and  departments  of  I'lstruc- 
tion  represented ;  the  general  interest  felt  for  both 
Associations  throughout  the  States,  and  the  local- 
ity of  the  place  of  meeting,  (within  an  hour  of 
Niagara,)  it  is  expected  that  this  will  be  the  larg- 
est and  most  important  Educational  meeting  ever 
held  in  the  United  States. 

The  local  committee,  at  Buffalo,  are  making  all 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  meeting.  The  cit- 
izens of  B.  will  entertain  the  ladies  gratuitously. 
A  reduction  in  the  charges  will  be  made  to  those 
who  put  up  at  the  hotels. 

Persons  on  arriving  in  B.,  may  receive  all  neces- 
sary information,  by  calling  on  the  local  commit- 
tee, at  the  Library  Rooms  of  the  Toung  Men's 
Association. 

On  some  routes  of  travel,  a  reduction  of  fare  has 
been  secured.  Negotiations  are  in  progress  with 
others,  which  we  hope  may  be  successful. 

For  further  information,  address  Oliver  Arey, 
chairman  of  the  local  committee,  Buffalo  ;  W.  F. 
Phelps,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  J.  W.  Bulkley,  Brooklyn, 
N.  T. ;  B.  Q.  Northrop,  Saxonville,  Mass.,  Z.  Rich- 
ards, Washington,  D.  C. ;  W.  E.  Sheldon,  West 
Newton,  Mass.,  and  James  Cruikshank,  Albany. 

Educational  and  other  Journals  throughout  the 
country,  are  respectfully  requested  to  insert  this 
notice.  By  order  of  committee  on  publication  of 
programme. 

W.  F.  PHELPS,  President  of  the  A.  N.  S.  A. 
J.  W.  BULKLEY,  President  of  the  N.  S.  A. 


Efie  i&iiotie  lEsIantr  SdiooltnajSter. 


FBOSFEOTUS  FOB  1860. 


We  have  received  the  Thirty -First  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public 
Schools  of  Baltimore.  The  whole  number  of  schools 
is  now  eighty-three  ;  of  these,  there  are  three  High 
Schools,  and  the  Floating  School,  twelve  male 
Grammar  Schools,  fourteen  female  Gramrasr 
Schools,  eighteen  male  Primary  Schools — twenty - 
eight  female  Primary  Schools,  six  Night  Schools 
and  the  Normal  class.  The  aggregate  number  of 
pupils  is  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine,  an  increase  of  five  hundred  and  eight  over 
the  last  year.  Whole  number  of  teachers  engaged 
in  the  schools,  is  two  hundred  and  eighty -four;  of 
these  fifty-three  are  males  and  two  hundred  and 
thirty-one  females.  The  various  Reports  are  high- 
ly interesting,  and  represent  the  schools  in  a  fiour- 
ishing  condition.    Some  of  them  contain  valuable 


Thb  Schgolmasteb  is  the  only  Educational 
Journal  in  the  State.  For  five  years  it  has  been 
under  the  care  of  a  single  editor,  and  has  attained 
a  reputation  abroad  which  is  believed  to  be  credit- 
able to  the  State.  Its  circulation  in  other  States, 
both  east  and  west,  is  large,  and  has  been  increas- 
ing during  the  last  two  years.  But  the  circulation 
in  our  own  State  has  never  been  so  large  as  it 
should  be,  and  never  will  be  until  it  is  taken  by 
every  teacher  in  Rhode  Island. 

The  Schoolmaster  is  hereafter  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  teachers  of  the  State.  A  Board 
of  twelve  Editors  has  been  appointed,  all  practi- 
cal teachers,  who  will  be  assisted  by  a  corps  of 
special  contributors,  whose  names  are  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  the  journal  will  bear  a  high  literary 
character,  while  the  editors  will  spare  no  pains  to 
make  it  a  work  of  practical  utility  to  teachers  of 
every  grade  of  schools. 

Each  number  will  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
original  articles  adapted  to  the  teants  of  the  school- 
room^ the  work  of  parents  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  the  discussion  of  questions  pertain- 
ing to  the  general  interests  of  education.  There 
will  be,  also,  in  each  number,  the  following  seve- 
ral departments,  each  under  the  care  of  a  single 
individual,  who  will  have  the  management  of  that 
department  for  the  year,  viz :  —  A  department  of 
Philology^  of  MathematicSt  of  NatureU  Science,  of 
Questionafor  Examinations,  and  of  General  Edu^ 
cational  Intelligence. 

We  believe  it  is  not  using  too  strong  language 
to  say  that  no  person  ought  to  be  employed  as  a 
teacher  of  youth  who  has  not  sufficient  interest  in 
his  work  to  subscribe  for  and  read  a  monthly  jour- 
nal devoted  to  the  improvement  of  teachers  and 
the  elevation  of  the  teacher's  profession.  And 
certainly  it  is  the  duty  of  every  live  Rhode  Island 
teacher  to  assist  to  the  utmost  in  extending  the 
circulation  of  The  Rhode  Island  ScHooLMASTEa, 

The  subscription  price  is  One  Dollar  a  year,  ex- 
cept to  clubs  of  twenty-five  or  more,  in  which  case 
it  is  Seventy-Five  Cents.  It  is  proposed  to  make 
this  journal  worth  a  dollar  to  everybody,  and  we 
feel  confident  no  one  will  object  to  paying  that 
sum  for  our  State  educational  journal. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  teacher  in  the  State  will 
cordially  cooperate  in  efforts  to  increase  the  circu- 
lation of  The  Schoolmaster,  contribute  to  its 
pages,  and  solicit  contributions  from  other  friends 
of  education  in  their  circle  of  acquaintance. 

It  is  highly  important  that'early  returns  be  nude 


hints  to  teachers.    We  commend  their  perusal  to 

all  who  are  desirous  of  improving  their  schools  of  subscriptions  for  the  present  year. 

tnd  eletmtiiig  the  ttiindard  of  general  education.  J    March  l»  \^. 


w  I- 


t|f00lmaster. 


V  O  Ij  .  VI.        THOMAS  DAVIS  and  A.  J.  FOSTEB,  Editors  for  the  Month.       N  0 .  8, 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 

BeUsloufl  Iiiberty  and  the  Bible  in  our 
Publio  SohoolB. 


BY  F.  DENISON. 

How  shall  toe  clearly  reconcile^  in  the  public 
mind,  the  cardinal  and  vital  doctrine  of  full  Jleli- 
gtoui  Liberty  with  the  authorized  and  established 
use  of  the  Bible  as  a  text-book,  for  reading  and 
reference,  and  a  standard  of  moral  and  reliffioui 
truth,  in  the  schools  originated  and  regulated  by 
the  civil  authority  f 

All  are  well  aware,  by  only  too  much  and  too 
painful  evidence  in  different  parts  of  our  coun- 
try, that  we  have  propounded  no  new  and  no  in- 
significant question.  We  have  been  caruful  to 
state  it  in  the  plainest  and  yet  the  broadest 
manner  possible.  We  wish  to  embrace  the 
whole  matter  at  issue ;  and  we  are  prepared  for 
an  honest  and  logical  discussion  that,  we  trust, 
may  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  all. 
We  only  regret  that  an  unavoidable  pressure  of 
engagements  will  compel  us  to  be  satisfied  with 
presenting  only  an  outline  of  our  argument  that 
might  easily  be  wrought  to  greater  length  and 
point.  It  will  be  enough,  however,  if  our 
views  are  so  presented  as  to  be  comprehended 
and  hereafter  wrought  to  greater  length  and  per- 
fection by  abler  pens  immediately  interested  in 
the  issues  of  the  question. 

While  great  have  been  the  agitations  and  ex- 
citements of  districts  and  cities  and  courts  and 
legislatures  even,  upon  this  matter  —  one  of  al- 
together unfathomed  consequence  to  the  coun- 
try —  we  have  feared,  from  the  evident  confu- 
sion of  some  of  the  leading  minds  in  our  land, 
that  yet  greater  distraction  and  harm  would  fol- 


low. An  opposition  exists  against  the  Bible  In 
our  public  schools,  and  in  the  contest  passion 
is  arrogating  the  province  of  reason.  Surely 
the  time  has  fully  come  when  the  question  be- 
fore us  should  be  searched  to  its  core,  and  the 
great  general  principles  which  are  to  determine 
its  issues  should  be  known  and  distinctly  held 
forth  to  the  public  mind.  These  principles,  I 
think,  we  shall  find  to  be  few  and  simple. 

It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  in  a 
Rhode  Island  educational  journal,  more  than 
from  any  other  quarter,  this  question  should  re- 
ceive a  calm  and  honorable  discussion,  a  dis- 
passionate and  thorough  examination,  a  reason- 
able and  disentangling  answer.  Hhode  Island 
boasts,  not  vainly,  of  the  doctrine  of  religious 
liberty.  It  is  the  comer  stone  of  her  govern- 
ment and  the  jewel  of  her  crown.  Not  that 
she  originated  it  —  it  came  in  Religion's  train 
from  the  throne  and  bosom  of  God  —  but  she, 
first  among  states  and  governments,  gave  it  a 
«« lively  experiment "  and  proved  its  priceless 
worth  and  productive  x>ower  to  mankind.  From 
her  bosom  as  a  centre  the  great  doctrine  has  si- 
lently but  potentially  spread  itself  over  these 
swelling  American  States,  and  is  fast  taking 
hold  on  the  heart  of  the  civilized  world.  It  has 
become  the  greatest  and  grandest  idea  of  the 
age,  and  none  can  declare  its  worth  or  describe 
its  heaven-ordained  destiny. 

To  this  doctrine  our  laws  and  institutions,  in 
all  their  parts  and  intents  even,  should  be  faith- 
fully and  fully  conformed.  The  question  before 
us  should  be  settled  in  the  clear  light  and  power 
of  this  doctrine ;  and  it  is  in  harmony  with  this 
great  principle,  or  rather  by  the  clear  and  inev- 
itable unfolding  of  this  principle,  that  we  pro- 
pose its  final  settlement.    We  choose  this  method 
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of  settlement  the  more  readily  because  not  a  few 
have  presumed  to  think  that  this  principle  real- 
ly militates  against  the  authorized  use  of  the 
Bible  in  the  schools.  We  shall  see  how  far 
they  are  mistaken.  We  ask  close  and  impartial 
attention  to  the  rough-hewn  line  of  argument 
to  be  advanced,  inyiting  critical  examination 
and  challenging  an  overthrow  of  our  positions, 
if  such  be  found  possible.  Our  argument  rests 
on  five  propositions,  the  first  being  the  parent 
of  the  following  four.  With  these  perhaps 
too  protracted  introductory  thoughts,  we  turn 
to  our  task. 

I.  First :  We  hold  tha  clear  and  full  doctrine 
of  ReUgioue  Liberty,  avowing  it  as  the  inaliena- 
ble right  of  every  man,  and  hence  always  to  be 
freely  and  fully  guaranteed  to  the  people  by  the 
dvil  authority. 

What  John  Adams  said  of  civil  liberty  we 
can  say  with  still  greater  emphasis  of  religious 
liberty,  it  **  must,  at  all  hazards,  be  supported ; 
we  have  a  right  to  it  derived  from  our  Maker." 
Wherein  man  is  directly  accountable  to  his 
Maker,  as  he  certainly  is  in  some  things,  and 
these  of  the  most  vital  interest  to  him  on  earth, 
he  is  not  to  be  governed  by  his  fellows.  Hence 
the  civil  power,  so  important  and  indispensable 
in  its  sphere  of  protection,  encouragement  and 
help,  may  never,  under  whatever  specious  pleas 
of  present  necessity  or  expediency,  put  forth  its 
arm  to  suppress  or  enforce  reUgious  opinions 
and  forms  of  worship.  This  is  a  great  first 
principle  oi  human  society,  that  society  may 
not  lawfully  crush  out  its  own  higher  life  and 
so  be  guilty  of  the  highest  type  of  suicide. 
What  exists  purely  between  man  and  his  God 
may  not  be  prevented  or  coerced  by  human 
legislation. 

Let  this  principle  be  firmly  fixed  and  faith- 
fully followed,  whatever,  to  individual  or  co  so- 
ciety, for  the  time,  may  be  the  results.  But  the 
right  can  never  lead  to  the  wrong,  as  the  wrong 
can  never  lead  to  the  right.  If  we  abandon 
this  doctrine  of  religious  liberty,  we  have  left  to 
us  only  the  old  and  enslaving  and  debasing  the- 
ory that  mortal  might  makes  sacred  right,  or 
that  men  may  assume  and  wield  the  preroga- 
tive of  their  Maker. 

Now  on  this  vital  principle  and  inalienable 
right  oi  religious  liberty  we  open  our  argument, 
and  here  we  shall  stand  till  we  have  completed 
it.  And  who  can  object  to  this  principle  in  this 
late  day  ?  Only  blinded  bigots  and  the  dupes 
of  a  determined  despotism.  With  such  it  would 
be  vam>  we  fear,  to  argue  at  aU.     Having  said 
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This  position  *State.     For  fire 
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and  legalized  or  comm'Sfe  "  ^f '|^^!j  othe?^""^'  °*^ 
and  regulated  by  the  civil  poW^gbggjjV^i^  dm*  o^ 
the  people  would  remain  uneducd^  circula^  "  ^ 
history  of  other  countries  will  emphatiS^rge  ^g^J^" 
tify.    Again,  without  such  public  schoolsiLtaken  It  '^ 
all  are  brought  upon  a  level  and  learn  to  rC        ^P™ 
each  other  as  equals,  receiving  equal  advanta^der"^ 
and  culture,  thus  being  made  in  rank  and  fee. 
ing  homogeneous  and  fraternal,  members  and 
actors  in  the  common  family  —  without  these 
things,  purely  democratic  or  republican  institu- 
tions would  be  impossible. 

For  the  sake,  however,  of  singleness  of  argu- 
ment, we  shall  show  that  this  second  position 
grows  out  of  our  first,  so  that  our  train  of 
thought  must  stand  or  fall  together.  On  this 
point  our  argument  is  this :  BeUgious  liberty 
in  its  proper  and  just  compass,  becomes  impos- 
sible to  a  State  or  community  where  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  is  not  authorized,  required, 
regulated  and  made  obligatory  by  the  common 
or  civil  authority  of  the  people,  but  is  left  to 
private  impulse  and  means  and  to  the  hands  of 
hierarchal  devotees.  For  proof  we  have  only 
to  open  our  eyes  on  the  world,  past  and  present.  ^ 
In  the  absence  of  common  schools,  the  larger 
portion  of  the  youth  would  remain  quite  unin- 
formed and  so  inevitably  become  the  unconscious 
dupes  of  popular  superstitions  and  the  passive 
tools  of  party  designers  in  the  dominant  re- 
ligious establisl^nent  that  would  certainly  exist, 
and  so  their  personal  freedom  in  religious  things 
would  be  clearly  impossible.  Again,  such  few 
schools  as  might  exist,  after  the  pattern  of  all 
the  ancient  and  old-world  schools,  would  inev- 
itably be  of  a  wholly  one-sided  and  aristocratic 
character,  sectarian  schools  in  the  strongest 
sense,  controlled  by  the  ruling  religious  party 
of  the  land ;  hence  personal  religious  freedom 
would  be  overborne  and  crushed.  Everything 
would  be  partial  and  compulsory.  Upon  this 
point  the  world's  history  is  sufficiently  plain. 

Other  and  important  considerations  might  be 
urged;  we  content  ourselves,  however,  with 
presenting  this  one  fact  —  a  fact  of  incalculable 
consequence  to  a  people  —  that  common  schools, 
originated  and  controlled  by  the  civil  power, 
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are  indispensable  to  the  preservation  and  en- 
joyment of  religious  liberty,  that  principle  and 
right  which  **  must,  at  all  hazards*  be  support- 
ed»"  being  **  deriyed  from  our  Maker." 

We  draw  our  second  position,  then,  out  of 
our  first.  Sparing  further  and  unnecessary  elu- 
cidation of  this  point,  we  pass  to  our  next 
position. 

in.  Third :  Our  public  schools  teotUd  be  radi' 
colly  and  ruinously  defective,  failing  to  be  worthy 
of,  or 'Jit  for f  human  beings,  if  for  reading  and 
for  reference,  as  a  standard  of  moral  and  religious 
truth,  they  accepted  no  text-book  and  thus  endors' 
ed  no  standard,  by  which,  in  matters  of  order* 
peace  and  moral  purity,  the  whole  school  might  be 
governed,  and  to  which  each  individual  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  religious  liberty  might  come  or  refuse  to 
come  for  purely  religious  faith  and  forms  of  toor- 
ship. 

The  order,  peace  and  moral  purity  of  society 
come  within  the  province  of  the  civil  power. 
In  matters  of  religious  faith  proper  and  modes 
of  worship  we  are  to  answer  to  God  only.  Our 
schools  should  be  ordered  in  accordance  with 
these  great  and  vital  principles.  The  moral  ele- 
ments of  our  nature  must  have  both  culture 
and  wholesome  restraints  in  order  to  their  de- 
velopment and  the  common  good,  while  our 
purely  religious  susceptibilities  and  endowments 
should  have  fall  privilege  and  free  play. 

The  old  philosophers  evinced  their  wisdom  in 
distinguishing  us  from  the  inferior  creation  by 
saying  that  «*  man  is  a  religious  animal."  We 
endorse  the  statement  and  build  upon  it.  We 
have  not  only  bodies  and  intellects,  but  also 
moral  fieusulties  and  religious  natures,  and  these 
are  our  crown  and  glory,  the  tender  but  mighty 
and  measureless  ties  that  bind  us  to  the  Infinite 
and  Eternal  Mind.  There  can  be,  then,  no 
proper  or  fit  education  (leading  out  of  our  na- 
tures) where  the  higher  and  nobler  powers  are 
ignored  or  neglected.  Schools  marked  with 
this  omission  would  be  fatally  one-sided,  ruin- 
ously defective,  degrading  and  corrupting.  No 
people  were  ever  so  insane  as  deliberately  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  schools  so  low  and  debasing. 

But,  on  the  point  before  us,  as  on  the  previ- 
ous one,  to  preserve  unity  of  thought  and  sim- 
plicity of  logic,  we  shall  choose  to  draw  our 
argumentative  strength  from  our  first  position, 
which  is  a  citadel  of  light,  life  and  strength. 
The  great  cardinal  doctrine  of  religious  liberty, 
it  will  readily  be  seen,  not  only  implies  but  also 
strongly  and  irrefutably  argues  that  our  religious 
natures  are  of  the  utmost  consequencci  and 


hence  should  be  cidtivated,  exercised  and  un- 
folded ;  indeed,  the  principle  implies  that  it  is 
a  great,  and  indeed  the  greatest,  crime  against 
our  natures  and  against  our  Maker,  to  refuse  or 
shut  out  the  fair  and  full  opportunity  of  culti- 
vating, exercising  and  developing  our  moral  and 
religious  natures.  If  man's  religious  liberty  is 
a  great  matter,  his  religious  nature  is  a  greater. 
Hence  a  school  where  no  standard  of  moral  and 
religious  truth  should  be  recognized  and  rever- 
enced, — being  a  godless,  graceless,  mannerless, 
atheistical  school,  —  would  be  a  dwarfing  and 
degrading  school,  yea,  a  consuming  curse  to 
man's  unfolding  and  immortal  nature,  rather 
than  a  blessing. 

The  doctrine  of  religious  liberty,  therefore^ 
instead  of  militating  against  the  use  of  such  a 
text-book  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  and,  as 
some,  in  their  confusion  and  haste,  have  erro- 
neously thought,  giving  countenance  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Bible  from  our  public  schools, 
rather  presents  a  lofty  and  impregnable  argu- 
ment for  the  adoption  and  use  of  such  a  text- 
book, and  of  the  Bible,  if  it  shall  be  found  to 
be  the  best-book  for  the  purpose. 

So  our  third  position,  like  our  second,  rises 
out  of  our  first  and  stands  or  iaHs  with  it. 
Having  discussed  it  at  sufiicient  length,  in  con- 
sideration of  our  time,  we  pass  to  another  posi- 
tion. 

IV.  Fourth :  The  text-book  authorized  in  our 
public  schools,  as  a  standard  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious truth,  for  reading  and  reference,  to  which  a 
school  should  be  brought  in  matters  pertaining  to 
order,  peace  and  moral  purity,  and  to  which  each 
individual  should  simply  be  referred  in  matters  of 
proper  religious  faith  and  practice,  should  be  the 
very  best  book  hnoum  among  men* 

This  position  will  readily  commend  itself  to 
the  judgment  of  all.  It  surely  is  the  rule  of 
wisdom  and  right  to  take,  in  all  cases,  the  best 
known  standards.  The  man  who  accepts  an 
inferior  rule  in  an  important  matter  when  a  su- 
perior is  equally  at  his  command,  reveals  a  cul- 
pable folly  and  a  pitiable  depravity  of  nature. 

In  reference  to  any  department  of  knowledge, 
our  judgment  will  at  once  declare  that  there  is 
not  merely  a  propriety  but  a  positive  moral  ob- 
ligation to  take  for  our  guides  the  most  complete 
and  pure  works  of  which  we  have  knowledge. 

This  is  the  rule  which  all  profess  to  follow  in 
regard  to  all  our  text-books  in  all  our  schools. 
If  we  do  not  observe  this  plain  rule  we  are  just- 
ly and  greatly  censurable.  Who  would  attempt 
to  fell  a  tree  or  cleave  a  log  with  a  leaden  axe 
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when  he  could  have  an  edged  and  polished  axe 
of  steel?  W^o  would  adopt  a  text- book  on 
geography  or  chemistry  or  astronomy,  penned 
in  the  Dark  Ages,  in  preference  to  a  work  em- 
bracing the  knowledge  and  illustrations  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ? 

But  this  point  is  too  plain  to  demand  lengthy 
discussion.  All  will  say,  give  us  the  best  text- 
books in  every  department  of  knowledge  to  be 
studied. 

And  here,  again,  the  broad  and  priceless  prin- 
ciple of  religious  liberty  comes  strongly,  ade- 
quately and  invincibly  to  the  support  of  our 
position.  It  says,  —  Give  to  every  book  of 
moral  and  religious  truth  a  fair  chance  to  stand 
up  ill  its  own  simple  and  native  strength  that  it 
may  be  seen  which  is  the  most  excellent. 

It  says,  —  Give  as  much  liberty  to  the  Bible 
as  to  any  other  book,  and  no  more  ;  whatever 
book  proves  itself  to  be  the  best,  let  it  receive 
the  rank  of  honor,  and  not  otherwise.  Be- 
ligious  liberty  does  not  say,  —  Crush  the  best 
book  and  let  a  worse  take  the  vacant  place. 
Put  all  books  of  moral  and  religious  truth  in 
the  same  scales  by  which  we  try  other  books ; 
put  them  on  their  own  merits,  and  let  the  best 
thus  fairly  and  honorably  win  the  place  to  which 
its  nature  and  character  entitle  it. 

So  our  fourth  position  has  its  sufficient 
strength  and  irrefrugible  argument  from  our 
first — the  golden  principle  and  inalienable  right 
of  religious  liberty.  And  waving  further  proof 
on  this  point,  we  pass  to  our  last  position. 

y.  Fifth:  The  Bible  is,  or  is  nott  the  best 
tezt'book  of  moral  and  reliffious  truth  knoton 
among  men* 

If  it  is  the  best,  then  wisdom  and  duty  and 
clear  moral  obligation  conspire  to  say,  —  Let  us 
take  it  and  give  it  the  place  and  influence  that  it 
merits.  And  no  intelligent  man,  no  unprejudic- 
ed roan,  no  lover  of  the  common  good,  no  friend 
4f  religious  liberty,  no  man  who  prizes  his  own 
'^  jovlL  or  the  souls  of  his  fellows,  can  possibly 
object  to  its  acceptation  and  use  as  the  recog- 
nized standard  of  moral  and  religious  truth. 

If  it  is  not  the  best,  then  show  us  its  superior, 
and  that  shall  be  our  choice.  This  is  fair  and 
honorable.  We  hold  the  hinge  of  this  great 
argument  or  question  and  the  issue  of  all  on 
this  simple,  plain,  honest,  honorable  and  suffi- 
cient point.  With  this  position  we  link  and 
bind  and  rivet  the  whole  train  of  our  thought 
to  its  practical  bearing.  If  the  Bible  is  the  best 
book,  then  take  it ;  if  not,  then  give  us  the  su- 
perior. 


Take  the  Biblci  not  as  the  book  of  any  church 
or  party,  but  simply  on  its  own  merits,  as  we 
take  other  books.  Show  no  partiality  to  men  or 
parties.  Canvass  the  Book  as  a  book ;  consider 
its  letter,  its  spirit,  its  scope,  its  principles,  its 
tendencies,  its  real  influence  ;  inquire  what 
characters  it  is  calculated  to  produce  and  has 
actually  produced.  In  all  these  points  compare 
it  carefully  and  critically  with  all  other  books, 
and  give  an  honest  verdict. 

And  here,  again,  the  priceless  principle  X)f  re* 
ligious  liberty  stands  eloquently  by  our  side  as 
an  advocate  and  with  impartial  words  clinches 
the  whole  train  of  our  thought  into  a  simple 
and  conclusive  whole  by  saying, -^  Give  the 
Bible  only  a  fair  chance  in  the  contest ;  let  its 
antagonists  stand  up  full  in  their  strength  and 
measure  aims  of  merit  with  the  kingly  volume ; 
if  it  shall  win  the  day,  like  Samson  among  the 
Philistines  or  Gideon  among  the  Midianites, 
whose  must  be  the  fault  but  of  the  weaker  com- 
petitors ?  If  Brahmin  or  Mohammedan  or  Cath- 
olic, or  Mormon,  can  produce  a  superior  book, 
let  it  be  brought  forth  and  its  merits  openly, 
thoroughly  canvassed,  and  let  the  might  of 
truth  and  goodness  win  the  day.  This  is  fair, 
manly,  honorable,  virtuous  argument.  No  sane 
man  can  object  to  it. 

And  here  we  shall  close.  Our  argument, 
brought  in  brief  review,  and  stated  in  sugges- 
tive words  only,  is  this  : 

I.  Religious  liberty. 

II.  Schools  established  by  common  law. 

III.  A  text-book  of  moral  and  religious 
truth. 

lY.    The  best  books  always, 
y.    The  Bible  the  best  book. 

We  have  built  our  argument  altogether  upon 
the  foundation  of  religious  liberty,  a  principle 
now  recognized  throughout  the  land,  except  by 
the  disciples  of  superstition,  despotism  and 
atheism.  This  foundation  of  precious  stones 
was  quarried  and  squared  and  compacted  to- 
gether by  the  Bible,  And  now  let  the  holy 
volume  have  the  strength  of  the  sacred  founda- 
tion. 

Central  Falls,  R.  /.,  Jttly,  I860. 


The  library  of  the  late  Rev.  Theodore  Parker 
has  been  bequeathed  to  the  city  of  Boston,  to  be 
deposited  in  the  Public  Library.  The  library 
consists  of  more  than  30,000  volumes,  including 
works  in  more  than  sixty  difierent  languages, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  private  collec- 
tions in  the  country. 
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Tnm  the  MMsachiuetta  Teacher. 
Permanenoy  of  Intelleotnal  Aoquisitions. 

Wb  test  the  yalue  of  almost  all  our  acquisi- 
tioxis  by  their  permanency.  No  man  would  ac- 
count himself  rich,  who  should  receive  hundreds 
of  thousands  at  sunrise,  to  be  delivered  up  again 
at  sunset. 

No  man  may  rightly  account  himself  learned, 
who  possesses  only  the  shallow  information  of 
the  passing  hour.  The  rich  man  has  his  pro- 
ductive funds,  his  bank  and  railroad  stocks,  his 
real  estate,  ever  able  and  ready  to  honor  his 
drafts  upon  them.  The  truly  learned  man  like- 
wise has  his  stocks  and  productive  funds,  al- 
ways ready  to  pour  forth  uncounted  intellectual 
treasures  at  his  demand.  Yet  it  is  too  true  that 
many  men  and  many  pupils  retain  nothing  and 
carry  nothing  but  the  loose  change  of  science. 
This  is  convenient,  but  it  is  not  enough.  It 
does  not  carry  influence  and  power  sufficient  for 
extensive  operations. 

It  is  a  matter  of  general  complaint,  that  so 
much  is  learned  to  be  lost,  —  t^^at  they  carry  so 
little  from  the  school  to  the  world.  This  is 
more  true  in  regard  to  the  facts,  than  the  disci- 
pline and  moral  influence  of  the  school-room ; 
and  the  loss  of  facts  is  sooner  perceived  by  the 
multitude.  Great  as  this  loss  is,  pupils  may 
carry  away  that  which  shall  be  of  untold  value 
to  them  in  life,  with  scarcely  a  remembered 
fact.  Habits,  principles,  and  biases  are  infi- 
nitely more  valuable  than  isolated  facts.  How 
shall  this  evil  be  diminished  ? 

The  pupil's  success  in  retaining  knowledge 
must  depend  upon  two  things,  ~-  the  manner  of 
acquiring  it,  and  care  taken  to  preserve  it  when 
acquired. 

I.  We  may  give  permanency  to  intellectual 
acquisitions,  by  awakening  a  healthy  interest  in 
the  subjects  taught.  I  say,  a  healthy  interest. 
Noisy  recitations,  attended  by  gesticulation  and 
rapid  locomotion,  are  sometimes  set  down  to 
the  account  of  interest.  They  do  not  belong 
there.  Ordinarily,  these  are  mere  mechanical 
operations,  without  thought,  and  tend  to  con- 
fuse. They  prevent  a  clear  and  complete  com- 
prehension of  the  subject,  and  are,  therefore, 
fatal  to  permanency.  I  mean,  that  interest 
which  springs  spontaneously  from  mental  labor, 
sucoessfdl  and  mastering  difficulties  by  its  own 
efforts.  Interest,  thus  excited,  is  of  a  higher 
and  more  enduring  kind. 

We  have  seen  the  mountain  torrent,  created 
by  a  summer  shower,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock. 


and  rushing  impetuously  to  the  vale.  We  have 
looked  again,  and  its  channel  was  dry.  So 
classes,  roused  by  fitful  and  unnatural  excite- 
ment, may  astonish  and  delight  us  by  wonder- 
ful manifestations  of  interest  and  progress,  and 
suddenly  disappoint  us  by  falling  back  to  stu- 
pidity and  dullqess.  The  deep,  broad  river 
must  have  its  unfailing  fountains.  Its  ordinary 
flow  will  be  steady  and  tranquil.  It  may  some- 
times dash  over  the  rapids.  It  may  sometimes 
leap  the  precipice.  These  things  may  excite  our 
admiration,  while  its  ever-widening  and  deep- 
ening flow,  towards  the  unfathomable  ocean, 
impresses  our  minds  with  the  grander  ideas  of 
permanency  and  power.  So  with  the  interest 
which  springs  from  mental  labor  and  mental 
conquest,  ever  welling  up  from  the  exhaustless 
fountains  of  thought. 

The  teacher  will  find  ample  scope  for  his  best 
powers  in  devising  means  to  wake  up  the  minds 
of  his  pupils.  But  all  must  point  to  an  end,  — 
mental  effort.  He  may  accomplish  much  by 
drawing  forth,  prominently,  the  natural  attrac- 
tions of  the  sciences.  He  may  do  more  by  the 
clearness  and  completeness  of  his  instructions. 
He  must  lead  his  pupils  on  to  a  fVill  compre- 
hension of  the  subject,  and  a  healthy  and  abid- 
ing interest  will  be  awakened.  How  can  inter- 
est be  aroused  by  a  half-comprehended  truth } 
How  can  the  mind  be  kindled  to  enthusiasm  by 
what  it  does  not  perceive  ?  A  truth  acquired, 
always  stirs  up  the  soul  like  an  electric  charge. 
Acquisition,  in  some  form,  is  the  grand  charm 
of  existence.  The  eye  of  the  child  sparkles 
with  delight  at  every  clear  perception  of  truth. 

Can  this  deep  and  enduring  interest  be  excit- 
ed in  hll  minds }  Certainly  not  to  the  same  de- 
gree, or  by  the  same  amount  of  effort.  But  such 
interest,  in  any  degree,  and  such  interest  only, 
will  be  favorable  to  permanent  acqusition. 

II.  We  may  awaken  such  interest,  and  give 
permanency  to  intellectual  acquisitions,  by  lead- 
ing the  pupil  to  do  his  own  thinking,  and  re- 
quiring him  to  do  his  own  work.  This  is  indis- 
pensable. It  must  be  done,  whatever  else  be 
left  undone.  Instruction,  without  this,  will 
vanish  like  the  <*  morning  cloud  and  early  dew." 

I  once  had  occasion  to  visit  Connecticut  with 
a  private  conveyance.  A  friend,  who  was  £ei- 
miliar  with  the  way,  drove  for  me,  and  I  gave 
myself  up  to  talking  and  comfort.  A  few 
months  passed,  and  I  found  myself  on  the  same 
road,  my  own  driver.  To  my  surprise,  I  expe- 
rienced great  difficulty  in  following  the  road. 
I  remembered  no  curves,  no  forks,  no  crosr- 
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roads.  I  was  constantly  at  a  loss,  often  inquir- 
ing, and  often  out  of  the  right  way.  Several 
yeart  elapsed,  and  I  was  again  on  that  road 
alone  as  before.  Somewhat  to  my  surprise,  after 
so  long  a  time,  I  knew  the  road.  I  was  at  home 
in  every  part  of  it.  Hill,  valley,  plain,  bend, 
fork,  and  cross-road,  were  old  acquaintances. 
I  needed  neither  tongue  nor  gifide-board.  Why 
was  this  ?  Simply  because  I  had  once  careful- 
ly and  anxiously  picked  my  way  through  those 
towns.  I  had  done  it  unaided,  when  a  mistake 
would  have  cost  me  time  and  toil.  During  my 
first  ride  I  had  no  such  care,  and  felt  no  such 
responsibility.  In  like  manner  we  may  carry  a 
pupil  through  the  paths  of  science,  and  find,  to 
our  mortification,  at  last,  that  he  is  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  them.  Too  many  pupils  have 
been  carried  through  the  sciences,  without  the 
necessity  of  examining  their  way,  or  even  of 
holding  the  reins.  No  interest  was  awakened, 
no  mental  labor  demanded,  and  consequently 
no  permanent  acquisition  made. 

In  my  early  school  days,  when  country  school- 
masters were  just  beginning  to  suspect  that  there 
were  some  reasons  for  the  profoundly  mysteri- 
ous operation  of  extracting  the  cube  root,  a 
schoolmate  proposed  to  me  to  give  a  leisure  day 
to  this  subject.  We  took  an  arithmetic  and  a 
wood-saw,  a  block  of  wood  and  a  fragment  of 
board,  and  commenced  in  good  earnest  the  stu- 
dy of  cube  root.  We  had  seen  a  set  of  blocks. 
We  made  a  similar  set,  not  of  very  polished 
workmanship,  but  such  as  boys  with  such  tools 
might  make.  We  then  undertook  the  harder 
task  of  making  the  rule  fit  the  blocks,  or  the 
blocks  fit  the  rule.  After  much  contriving  and 
experimenting,  sometimes  unsatisfied  and  some- 
times successful,  we  closed  our  day's  work  and 
study,  believing  that  we  had  found  out  a  clear 
explanation  of  every  step  in  the  mysterious  pro- 
cess. We  were  delighted  and  elated.  We  had 
befoxe  seen  through  a  glass  darkly.  Now  we 
had  brushed  aside  the  obstruction,  threaded 
the  mazy  labyrinth,  and  opened  every  avenue 
to  the  light.  So  we  believed,  and  time  has  nev- 
er effaced  or  even  obscured  the  reasoning  pro- 
cesses of  that  day. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  suggest  to  teachers, 
that  this  explanation  has  been  listened  to  by 
thousands  of  pupils,  who  retained  no  more 
than  they  would  of  a  speech  in  Choctaw  ;  and 
it  has  been  forced  into  the  minds  of  many  oth- 
ers, by  persevering  teachers,  to  remain  only  till 
the  closing  examination  of  the  term.    The  mind 


it  wishes  to  retain.  Manual  labor  may  often  be 
made  subservient  to  mental  labor.  The  scholar 
seldom  forgets  a  truth,  to  illustrate  which,  he 
has  prepared  apparatus  or  diagrams  with  hia 
own  hani.  We  should  ever  labor  to  make  pu- 
pils contrive  and  work  for  themselves.  Such 
pupils  will  become  men  of  great  attainments* 

A  few  years  ago,  in  a  country  academy,  a 
whole  class  found  themselves  unable  to  solve  a 
problem  in  Day's  algebra.  The  teacher  gave  it 
back  to  them  for  a  second  day's  trial.  The  se- 
cond recitation  came,  and  no  member  of  the  class 
had  solved  the  problem.  The  teacher  inquired 
if  they  had  done  all  tliey  could  do,  and  were 
ready  to  hear  an  explanation  from  him.  All 
but  one  assented,  and  he  was  silent.  It  was  a 
sorry  sight,  —  a  whole  class  surrendering  !  The 
teacher  was  about  to  proceed,  when  a  young 
man  of  the  class  arose  and  asked  to  be  excused, 
as  he  did  not  wish  to  see  the  solution.  He  was 
excused,  went  to  his  room,  and  solved  the  prob- 
lem himself.  What  a  conquest  that !  That 
young  man  had  the  first  and  highest  element  of 
success.  In  view  of  that  conquest,  it  needed 
no  prophet  to  foresee  his  future  career.  We 
feel  at  once  that  such  a  scholar  must  make  a 
successful  man.  He  has  been  successful.  He 
is  now,  though  a  young  mdn.  Associate  Princi- 
pal and  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  the  largest 
and  most  flourishing  academy  in  Massachiisetts. 
Such  mental  labor  is  sure  to  be  rewarded  by 
intellectual  wealth.  How  great  the  advantage 
of  that  young  man  over  his  classmates,  in  re- 
spect to  mental  discipline.  How  firm  his  grasp 
upon  the  principles  and  processes  required  in 

the  solution  of  that  problem. 
From  these  illustrations,  we  perceive  that 

whatever  has  cost  us  a  mental  struggle,  and 
been  obtained  by  that  struggle,  is  permanently 
lodged  in  the  mind.  We  need  not  stop  to  pro- 
duce proof  that  the  mere  *<  passive  recipient "  of 
instruction  retains  comparatively  nothing. 

It  may  be  asked,  •*  Shall  we  never  aid  the 
pupil  to  overcome  his  difficulties  i "  Yes,  we 
may  aid  him  to  do  it,  but  never  do  it  for  him. 
If  he  is  bewildered,  give  him  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  neVer  take  the  oars  from  his  hands. 
Great  judgment  is  needed  to  give  the  proper 
amount  of  explanation  and  instruction.  Most 
teachers  do  too  much,  while  their  pupils  do  too 
little.  Some  have  thought  it  to  be  the  teacher's 
mission  to  simplify  truth,  —  to  dilute  ideas  and 
sciences  till  the  child  can  swallow  and  assimi- 
late them  without  any  expenditure  of  nervous 
power.     The  legitimate  and  certain  result  of 


itself  must  struggle  after  and  grasp  that  whichlsuoh  teaching  is  mental  imbecility. 
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Many  pupils  have  not  formed  the  habit  of  ap- 
plication. If  the  least  obscurity  hangs  over  the 
subject,  they  magnify  it  into  impenetrable  dark- 
ness, and  giye  up  without  a  struggle.  There  is 
but  one  ray  of  hope  for  such  pupils.  They 
must  be  persuaded  or  compelled  to  make  effort, 
— "  to  try,  and  try  again."  Many  pupils  are 
too  indolent,  and  like  to  see  their  teacher  work 
yastly  better  than  to  work  themselves.  Such 
must  have  the  spur,  and  will  be  interested  just 
in  proportion  to  the  effort  they  make.  Mental 
effort  is  the  grand  requisite.  The  teacher  who 
secures  this  is  a  workman  who  needs  not  to  be 
ashamed.  He  who  fails  to  do  this  must  make 
superficial  scholars. 

III.  We  may  give  permanency  to  intellectual 
acquisitions  by  requiring  pupils  to  study  sub- 
jects, not  words,  and  to  recite  by  subjects.  I 
lay  much  stress  on  this  mode  of  study  and  reci- 
tation. It  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  those 
truths  which  are  most  clearly  and  completely 
grasped  by  the  mind,  will  be  longest  retained, 
other  things  being  equal.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  the  pupil  who  stands  up  like  a  lecturer  and 
presents  a  subject,  must  have  thoroughly  mas- 
tered'that  subject,  while  he  who  is  led  on  by  art- 
ful questions  may  recite  with  very  little  know- 
ledge. We  may  ply  with  questions  as  much  as  we 
please,  but  let  the  pupil  first  tell  what  he  knows. 

Scholars  should  early  be  taught  to  analyze 
subjects,  —  to  look  after  the  leading  facts  and 
ideas  of  a  chapter  —  to  draw  these  out  from  the 
mass  of  minor  facts  and  ideas,  and  state  them 
separately.  This  exercise  will  give  definiteness 
to  study.  It  will  fix  firmly  the  foundation  and 
framework  of  the  subject. 

Many  scholars  study  to  little  purpose,  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  how  to  study.  They 
open  a  book  and  gallop  off  through  a  forest  of 
words  at  random,  till  they  reach  a  clear  ^pace, 
when  they  return  and  gallop  over  the  same 
ground  again.  The  evil  is  this  :  They  see  noth- 
ing but  words,  thmk  of  nothing  but  words,  and 
treasure  up  nothing  but  words.  The  husk  is 
taken,  while  the  grain  is  left.  They  often  read 
on  with  such  thoughtless  speed,  that  they  do 
not  learn  even  words  except  by  almost  inter- 
minable repetition. 

Such  pupils  need  immediate  and  careful  in- 
struction. Select  a  paragraph,  and  do  before 
them  what  thsy  ought  to  do.  Look  for  the  lead- 
ing &ct  or  idea.  Repeat  it  in  plain  words,  and 
number  it,  and  then  pass  to  another  important 
fact  or  to  another  paragraph.  Continue  thus  to 
select  and  repeat,  till  you  have  made  a  complete 


synopsis  of  the  subject.  When  this  is  fuUy 
committed,  the  filling  up  will  be  comparatively 
easy.    This  may  be  done  with  young  scholars. 

The  sooner  scholars  begin  to  arrange  facts  and 
ideas  the  better.  They  should  be  trained  to 
systematic  study.  The  influence  of  such  study, 
in  giving  permanency  to  intellectual  acquisitions, 
is  incalculable. 

Method  in  study  is  as  essential  as  method  in 
business.  The  merchant,  who  should  throw  in- 
to one  pile  his  whole  stock  of  goods,  would  be 
involved  in  inextricable  perplexity.  The  thing 
wanted  could  not  be  fotmd.  The  scholar  who 
amasses  knowledge  without  method,  will  be  in- 
volved in  equal  perplexity,  and  will  never  find 
a  multitude  of  truths  that  he  has  once  possess- 
ed. By  analyzing  subjects,  we  bring  to  memo- 
ry the  aid  of  association,  acknowledged  by  all 
to  be  its  strongest  auxiliary.  Around  each 
leading  truth  as  a  centre  we  gather  a  whole 
family  of  related  truths,  which  will  always  cling 
to  it.  If  the  first  is  remembered,  the  rest  can- 
not easily  be  forgotten.  By  fixing  the  mind 
upon  these  central  truths,  we  avoid  the  confu- 
sion which  so  often  follows  the  effort  to  retain 
a  multitude  of  separate  facts. 

In  my  judgment,  pupils  should  recite  by  8ub<- 
jects,  and  generally  without  questions.  I  do 
no  like  the  pumping  recitation  —  the  drawing 
out  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  by  artful  ques- 
tions. It  is  painfully  amusing  to  see  an  over^- 
kind  teacher  laboring  by  leading  questions  to 
create  a  vacuimi  around  the  brain  of  his  scholar, 
so  that  the  least  conceivable  particle  of  know- 
ledge may  expand  into  an  answer,  and  develop 
itself  from  the  end  of  the  tongue  in  a  hesitating 


« 


yes,  sir. 


9* 


It  is  a  kind  of  fishing  operation,  by  which 
some  fragment  of  an  answer  may  be  snared  or 
hooked  up  from  the  depths  of  the  mind,  but  a 
teacher  can  hardly  make  a  greater  mistake  than  to 
play  the  angler  thus  to  an  idle  or  heedless  pupil. 

The  pupil  soon  comes  to  depend  on  the  hints 
of  the  teacher  to  bring  an  answer  to  his  mind. 
He  must  be  baited  with  hints  and  questions,  or 
nothing  can  be  caught.  Such  a  course  can  nev- 
er make  an  independent  scholar.  With  the 
teacher's  aid,  he  knows  something  ;  without  it, 
he  knows  nothing.  There  is  a  better  way.  Let 
the  scholar  teU  what  he  has  learned  of  the  les- 
son. If  he  begins  to  falter,  and  looks  implor- 
ingly for  aid,  don't  be  in  too  much  haste  to  lend 
him  a  crutch.  It  may  be  better  for  him  to  fall. 
L  et  him  have  time  at  least  to  know  and  feel 
that  he  has  made  a  failure ;  he  will  then  see 
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some  reason  for  a  new  trial.  It  may  cost  mor- 
tification ;  it  may  cost  tears ;  but  it  will  secure 
attentive  study  and  careful  preparation.  He 
win  learn  to  lean  on  himself,  and  make  truths 
his  own.  Is  not  this  better  than  to  allow  him 
to  hobble  through  a  whole  recitation,  mistaking 
now  here  and  now  there  ;  requiring  to  be  held 
up,  now  on  this  side  and  now  on  that,  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter  ?  Is  there  any  room  to  hope 
that  such  a  lesson  will  be  retained  ?  Can  any 
permanent  knowledge  be  derived  from  it  ? 

Nothing  should  be  said  or  done  which  will 
suggest  what  the  pupil  ought  to  be  able  to  tell 
you.  By  such  a  course,  the  habit  of  obtaining 
clear  ideas  and  whole  ideas  will  be  formed  — 
the  habit  of  grasping  truth,  and  grasping  it  so 
firmly  that  it  cannot  be  wrenched  away.  Many 
minds  seem  disposed  to  nibble  daintily  at  truth, 
preferring  the  trimmings  —  the  fruit  and  sweet- 
meats —  to  a  hearty,  substantial  repast.  Such 
minds  need  more  mental  appetite.  There  is  but 
one  way  to  produce  it.  They  must  take  more 
mental  exercise.  This  remedy  operates  as  sure- 
ly on  the  body  as  on  the  mind.  Make  the  reci- 
tation such  that  the  pupil  cannot  proceed  a  sin- 
gle step  without  studious  preparation. 

lY.  However  thorough  and  systematic  we 
may  have  been  in  treasuring  up  knowledge,  it 
must,  like  all  other  possessions,  be  looked  after 
and  taken  care  of.  **  A  penny  saved  is  worth 
as  much  as  a  penny  earned.''  A  truth  saved 
is  worth  almost  as  much  as  a  truth  learned. 
We  must,  however,  abate  something  for  the 
mental  discipline  which  always  attends  the 
learning.  We  often  hear  the  remark  that  one 
man  has  forgotten  more  than  another  knows. 
In  my  judgment,  he  is  a  fortunate  man  who  has 
not  forgotten  more  than  he  knows  himself. 

We  must  make  frequent  reviews  in  order  to 
retain  what  has  been  committed  to  the  mind. 
We  must  keep  an  eye  on  our  intellectual  trea- 
sures, as  we  do  on  other  treasures,  or  very  likely 
they  will  escape  us.  In  this  respect,  we  should 
be  literary  misers.  To  take  care  of  valuable 
treasures  is  a  virtue.  The  lover  of  money  fol- 
lows with  untiring  watchfulness  every  outlay 
and  every  investment.  He  aids  his  memory  by 
memorandums,  journals,  and  ledgers,  lest  some 
unlucky  dollar  should  escape  him.  He  demands 
certificates,  bonds,  and  sureties. 

How  is  it  with  the  scholar }  In  a  great  ma- 
jority of  instances,  his  course  is  the  reverse.  He 
learns  and  leaves.  The  most  important  truths 
are  obtained,  sometimes  by  great  labor,  and 
soon  thrown  inside  like  useless  rubbish. 


Subjects  are  studied,  perhaps  with  care,  and 
then  lost  sight  of  in  the  eager  pursuits  of  busi- 
ness or  the  study  of  new  subjects.  This  is  bad 
economy.  The  judicious  teacher  will  labor  as 
diligently  to  promote  the  habit  of  carefully  pro- 
serving  knowledge,  as  the  habit  of  acquiring 
correctly  and  rapidly.  He  should  run  back- 
ward daily  over  past  lessons,  and  give  his  pupils 
a  fresh  glance  at  their  intellectual  treasures.  He 
should  take  care  that,  during  their  school  days, 
they  lose  sight  of  no  subject  which  they  have 
once  mastered.  A  recitation  may  often  be  pro- 
fitably devoted  to  a  subject  studied  long  before. 
The  sciences,  like  the  streets  of  a  city,  often 
meet  and  cross  each  other.  In  a  new  study  we 
often  fall  in  with  an  old  truth.  Let  the  teacher 
seize  these  occasions  to  test  the  pupil's  know- 
edge  and  to  renew  previous  impressions, 

A  distinguished  scholar  has  said  that  fifteen 
minutes  each  day,  devoted  to  classical  study, 
will  preserve  whole  and  fresh  the  acqusitions  of 
a  college  course.  I  believe  it.  The  same  is  true 
in  regard  to  the  common  school.  Can  fifteen 
minutes  be  better  employed  i  He  who  will  not 
look  after  his  treasures  must  be  content  to  lose 
them. 

I  will  add  but  a  single  suggestion  to  this  pro- 
tracted article.  The  young  receive  the  most 
vivid  and  lasting  impressions  through  the  sense 
of  sight.  Let  the  teacher  use  this  fact  wherever 
practicable.  Let  him  keep  before  the  eye  those 
particular  things  in  respect  to  which  the  memo- 
ry or  perception  of  the  scholar  has  been  at  fault. 
For  example,  let  the  one  who  has  failed  in  spell- 
ing write  the  misspelt  word  upon  the  blackboard, 
with  the  correction.  This  practice  may  also  be 
applied  to  cases  of  bad  spelling  in  composition. 
Let  these  words  remain  where  they  may  be  seen 
and  learned.  False  syntax,  and  the  improper 
use  of  words,  may  be  effectually  corrected  in 
the  same  way.  Let  the  pupil  who  utters  an  un- 
grammatical  sentence,  write  it  and  correct  it, 
and  he  will  hardly  fail  to  remember  it.  It  is 
not  enough  for  the  teacher  simply  to  say  torong, 
and  then  pronounce  the  right.  Let  the  pupil's 
own  hand  labor,  and  his  eye  see.  Outline  maps 
in  geography,  and  diagrams  in  philosophy,  are 
of  great  Importance  on  the  same  principle.  In* 
deed,  in  almost  every  branch  of  study,  the  eye 
may  be  employed  to  fix  and  deepen  impressions. 

I  have  taught  too  long  to  believe  that  all 
scholars  can  be  made  to  remember  everything, 
but  I  believe  that  far  more  may  be  retained  and 
less  forgotten  if  teachers  will  give  more  careful 
attention  to  this  subject. 
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For  the  Schoolmaster. 
The  Brave  of  the  Olden  Time. 

O !  sing  for  the  brave  of  the  olden  time, 

The  freemen  of  long  ago,  [ed 

For  the  eyes  that  beamed  and  the  smiles  that  gleam- 

From  the  warmest  of  hearts  below ; 
For  the  hands  that  wielded  the  glittering  sword, 

Or  guided  the  honored  plow. 
For  the  forms  erect  in  their  matchless  strength. 

That  only  to  Gh>d  would  bow. 

O !  a  tribute  of  praise  to  the  lion  hearts, 

That  have  long  since  mouldered  away ; 
Vo  the  lips  that  uttered  in  glowing  words. 

The  precepts  that  bind  us  to-day ; 
To  the  souls  who  dared  in  the  wildest  strife, 

And  toiled  mid  the  darkest  scenes, 
Who  looked  to  God  with  the  hero's  trust. 

The  stormiest  clouds  between. 

O !  a  laurel  crown  for  the  patriot  brows. 

And  a  loud  and  long  acclaim. 
For  the  names  that  are  written  firm  and  deep, 

On  the  highest  steeps  of  fame  ; 
For  the  deeds  that  are  stamped  on  many  a  heart. 

For  the  deeds  of  the  honored  dead, 
Who  bore  the  banners  of  Freedom  on, 

And  the  armies  of  Freedom  led. 

O !  a  giving  of  thanks  to  our  Father's  God, 

For  lives  so  holy  and  just ; 
That  to  souls  so  noble  and  free  from  guile. 

Was  committed  our  country's  trust ;  [laid 

And  a  prayer  that  the  shrine  where  their  bones  are 

May  be  guarded  long  and  well. 
That  many  a  freeman  with  heart  as  true. 

May  their  songs  of  triumph  tell. 

M.  F.  B. 


Teaohins,  a  Frofeaslon. 

Thb&b  is  encouragement  in  the  following 
recognition  of  the  distinct  character  and  rank 
of  the  teacher's  profession,  by  one  who  for 
many  years  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  most 
highly  favored  institution  in  the  land  : 

(•  There  are  those  who  can  see  nothing  but  a 
total  secularization  of  colleges  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  teachers  are  now  seldom  taken 
from  the  clerical  profession.  This,  boweyto,  is 
not  because  less  importance  is  attached  to  re- 
ligion, or  to  the  religious  character  of  teachers, 
but  because  teaching  has  become  a  profession 
by  itself,  made  necessary  by  the  demand  of  a 
higher  special  preparation.  When  a  vacancy 
occurs  among  teachers,  it  is  likely,  of  course, 
to  be  supplied  out  of  the  number  of  those  who 
have  specially  fitted  themselves  for  it." — ^Bev.  J. 
Walksb,  D.  D.,  EgB'Prendeni  Harvard  Univw 
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For  the  Sohoolmatter. 
Music  in  Bohools. 

Thb  subject  of  the  introduction  of  music  into 
schools  of  all  classes,  is  at  the  present  time  fav- 
orably entertained,  especially  where  the  people 
are  awake  to  the  interests  of  education. 

A  great  change  in  public  sentiment  has  been 
wrought,  but  even  now,  if  we  except  cities  and 
large  villages,  it  is  TAtheT  permitted  than  requir- 
ed. The  time  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  this 
branch  is,  by  the  multitude^  considered  lost. 
Because  it  does  not  assist  the  student  in  calcu- 
lating interest  or  percentage,  because  it  does 
not  in  some  immediate  direction  augment  the 
purse,  no  time  or  money  can  be  expended  upon 
music.  Now,  verily,  so  far  as  this  sentiment 
prevails  it  is  a  misfortune,  and  I  apprehend  that 
a  better  appreciation  of  music,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, theoretical  and  practical,  would 
prove  a  great  blessing  to  both  the  present  and 
rising  generations. 

With  the  hope  of  hastening  so  desirable  an 
object,  I  propose  to  offer  a  few  considerations 
laudatory  of  music  and  its  influence,  and  if 
even  the  readers  of  Thb  Schoolmabtbb  shall 
universally  approve  and  practice  our  doctrine, 
a  glorious  dawn  will  soon  break  upon  the  school 
room. 

1.  As  a  science,  it  posseses  many  intrinsic 
and  peculiar  merits.  It  may  be  termed  one  of 
the  exact  sciences,  as  all  written  music  is  con- 
structed upon  purely  mathematical  principles, 
and  one  having  no  natural  hve  of  music  may 
construct  a  series  of  chords  perfectly  philosophi- 
cal, if  not  the  most  pleasing.  Hence  its  study 
would  require  thought  and  afford  discipline  like 
any  other  of  the  exact  sciences.  But  to  the 
gifted  and  skilled  in  the  art,  it  possesses  charms 
rarely  found  in  all  the  range  of  science.  In 
Germany  and  Italy,  multitudes,  ravished  by  the 
charms  of  melody,  almost  worship  a  science  af- 
fording such  ecstasy  of  bliss. 

I  disclaim  all  profundity  in  the  science,  and 
have  comparatively  little  practice  in  the  art, 
but  the  testimony  of  its  great  masters  and  the 
character  of  their  productions  place  it  before 
us  as  of  the  highest  order. 

2.  As  an  aid  in  discipline,  I  consider  it  -vi^th- 
out  a  rival.  Practical  and  vocal  music  is  de- 
manded at  this  point.  Musical  attraction  is  the 
motive  pownr  in  discipline,  and  it  needs  only 
judicious  management  to  render  it  a  powerful 
agent.  The  universal  love  of  musio,  even  of  an 
ordinary  character,  in  children,  is  the  bads  of 
sure  success.    I  call  it  a  moral  suasion  machine 
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of  steam  power  and  lightning  speed,  cultivating 
the  disposition,  eradicating  poisonous  plants, 
and  modifying  and  mollifying  aU  the  harsher 
elements  of  our  nature.  As  such  it  operates  in 
the  development  of  mind,  in  the  school  espe- 
cially, as  well  as  in  all  other  relations.  In 
many  instances  it  is  the  chief  inducement  for 
persons  to  attend  school.  It  will  induce  them 
to  he  punctual  in  the  morning  and  remain,  if 
necessary,  late  in  the  evening.  It  will  promote 
punctuality  and  predsion  at  recess.  By  the  aid 
of  an  instrument  which  all  schools  shtmid  have, 
(let  no  man  hecome  indignant)  and  which  I 
would  by  no  means  be  without,  scholars  at  re- 
cess could  leave  and  enter  the  room  with  mili- 
tary address  and  measured  step,  a  phenomenon 
which  if  once  seen  by  the  god-like  army  of 
Rhode  Island  schoolmasters  would  ever  be  re- 
membered with  delight.  When  children  have 
lost  their  natural  temperament,  either  of  mind, 
body  or  soul,  by  too  much  or  too  little  labor, 
when  they  become  stupid,  or  have  fallen  atUep, 
when  irritable,  quarrelsome,  and  hostile  to  each 
other,  through  envy,  emulation,  malice  or  any 
other  passion,  let  no  man  say  that  singing  a 
song  is  not  the  balm  for  these  maladies  unless 
he  has  thoroughly  tried.  The  e£fect  is  magical 
indeed.  I  have  known  of  certain  lessons  being 
successfully  learned  only  by  the  aid  of  music 
applied  to  them,  and  then  being  rehearsed  in 
concert  by  the  class  or  school.  I  have  no  doubt 
such  efforts  are  completely  successful,  though  I 
have  never  adopted  the  plan.  Now  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  in  these  particulars  music  is 
introduced  not  contrary  to,  but  in  ctccordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  scholar. 

In  all  cases  it  operates  as  a  kind  of  recreation, 
a  pleasure,  yea,  an  enchantment,  which  entices 
and  chains  them  to  the  school ;  they  are  made 
to  love  the  school  before  they  agreed  to  love  it. 
Music  has  more  power  to  control  and  subdue 
the  passions,  to  inspire  gentleness,  awaken  am- 
bition, to  create  mutual  respect  and  love,  than 
aU  the  disagreeable  comparisons,  notorious  dis- 
tinctions, rods,  dunce  blocks,  and  other  corpo- 
real punishments  ever  introduced  since  the  days 
of  the  patriarch  Job.  I  wish  this  sentiment 
might  prevail  and  become  practical,  and  very 
soon  it  would  become  or  be  found  an  axiom. 

3.  As  an  aecompUthment,  The  term  accom- 
plishment I  use  as  ornamental,  music  being  con- 
sidered as  an  ornamental  branch,  but  while  it 
is  acknowledged  to  be  emphatically  ornamental, 
it  should  also  be  claimed  as  among  the  Junda^ 
mental  and  tue/W  branches. 


At  the  present  time  no  individual  could  claim 
what  is  understood  by  a  "  liberal  education  " 
without  a  knowledge  of  music.  Singing  by  tm-* 
itation  is  quite  common  in  all  classes  of  society, 
and  not  unfrequently  constitutes  an  important 
element  in  their  amusements,  and  in  this  way 
doubtless  is  highly  productive  of  much  good ; 
indeed  many  have  arisen  to  distinction  as  vocal- 
ists who  knew  nothing  of  the  science  of  music. 
But  all  this  is  only  imitation,  an  attribute  al- 
lowed to  monkeys  and  mocking  birds.  Intelli- 
gence is  given  to  man,  he  has  the  inventive  pow- 
er which  renders  him  independent.  He  is  e^ 
pected  'to  originate  melody,  and  to  communi- 
cate his  originality  in  music  intelligibly  to  oth- 
ers, that  the  world  may  become  the  richer  on 
his  account,  and  unless  he  has  this  ability  he 
cannot  lay  strong  claims  to  a  liberal  education, 
in  this  science  at  least. 

Music,  to  be  an  accomplishment,  must  be  un- 
derstood as  other  branches  are  imderstood,  it 
must  be  read  as  a  language  is  read,  it  must  be 
taken  In  by  the  eye,  digested  by  the  brain,  as 
well  as  imitated  from  memory,  then  is  it  an  ac- 
complishment indeed. 

Music  often  becomes  in  this  way  the  promi- 
nent and  most  valuable  attainment  in  a  large 
class  of  persons ;  thus  the  only  means  of  liveli- 
hood, usefulness,  or  agreeableness  to  the  world 
about  them.  That  one  is  a  good  pianist  or  vo- 
calist is  often  the  door,  the  only  door,  to  elegant 
and  refined  society  for  them. 

To  such  persons  music  is  invaluable,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  an  enviable  accomplishment 
to  the  most  splendid  scholarship.  In  the  higher 
classes  of  society  it  is  sought  as  an  accomplish- 
ment at  the  expense  of  much  time  and  money, 
though  often  with  little  success,  owing  to  want 
of  studious  habits  among  the  children  of  the 
wealthy,  for  this  science  can  only  be  mastered 
like  other  sciences  by  the  dint  of  close  applica- 
tion and  hard  study. 

4.  Ite  physical  influence.  The  exercise  of 
the  lungs  produced  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
voice  is  one  of  the  best  preventives  against  pal- 
pulmonary  diseases. 

The  Germans,  who  are  a  nation  of  singers, 
require  music  taught  in  the  schools  for  the  dou- 
ble purpose  of  disseminating  the  science  and 
guarding  against  disease,  and  it  is  a  significant 
&ct  that  comparatively  very  few  persons  die  of 
consumption  in  those  countries  where  music  ia 
most  generally  taught.  A  portion  of  the  lungs 
in  healthy  persons  is  ordinarily  inactive,  and 
this  mactivity  without  caution  would  promote 
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diaeaM,  but  Tooal  music  brings  into  exercise 
every  portion  and  tends  to  keep  them  healthy. 

The  same  effect  is  supposed  to  be  produced 
upon  the  bronchial  tubes,  also  the  organs  of  the 
throat  and  mouth.  There  are  numerous  in- 
stances of  persons  of  consumptive  build  and 
tendency  whose  lungs  and  chest  have  become 
expanded  by  vocal  music,  and  whose  lives  have 
been  lengthened  for  years  from  this  very  cause. 
One  needs  only  to  examine  this  feature  philo- 
sophically and  historically  to  be  convinced  be- 
yond a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  above  state- 
ments. Now  such  is  the  love  of  life,  that  if  there 
were  no  other  reason,  this  would  be  sufficient 
of  itself  to  secure  its  introduction  into  every 
fiunily  as  well  as  every  school.  But  as  my  ar- 
ticle is  becoming  lengthy,  and  as  this  point  is 
better  understood  than  some  others,  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  consider 

6.  It$  moml  if^/htenee.  Some  English  writer 
has  said,  —  **  Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a  na- 
tion and  I  care  not  who  makes  thUr  laws." 

Whatever  the  writer  meant  in  relation  to  the 
sentiment  of  his  songs,  he  certainly  leaves  us 
to  suppose  he  relies  much  upon  the  melody  and 
execution  of  them*  lie  depends  much  upon 
the  power  to  appreciate  music,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  be  controlled  by  it.  The  same  principle 
is  recognised  in  our  temperance  meetings  and 
political  campaigns,  and  it  should  be  allowed 
here  as  in  all  other  departments  that  the  moral 
influence  may  be  good  or  bad.  Music  appeals  to, 
and  is  expressive  of,  every  passion.  It  is  s^d 
of  Beethoven  that  his  visitors  could  judge  what 
would  be  their  reception  by  him  by  the  music 
he  was  playing  when  they  approached  his  stu- 
dy, and  that  when  he  was  executing  a  certain 
style  of  melody  no  one  ventured  to  disturb  him. 

But  my  object  in  this  place  is  to  speak  of  the 
influence  of  music  upon  the  character  of  the 
student.  A  devotion  to  music  is  by  many  con- 
sidered as  indicative  of  a  base  and  vicious  char- 
acter, and  it  may  not  be  entirely  without  foun- 
dation. Musical  talent  often  throws  the  pos- 
sessor into  mixed  company  where  he  is  urged 
to  drink  and  participate  in  a  low  order  of 
amusements,  and,  yielding  to  the  dictates  of  the 
social  propensities,  he  unconsciously  acquires 
vicious  habits,  which  often  ii^ure  his  reputa- 
tion and  shortens  his  life.  But  this  should  not 
be  attributed  to  music  so  much  as  unfavorable 
oiroum stances.  The  culture  of  music  in  the  ab- 
stract ennobles  and  enlarges  the  powers  of  the 
mindt  exalts  the  sentiment  and  guides  the  whole 
man  upward.     It  is  the  only  pursuit  tpee^led 


which  passes  with  us  through  the  portals  of  the 
grave,  becoming  our  employment  and  bliss  in  a 
fairer  clime.  It  is  this  which  God  requires  of 
us  in  our  present  state  as  being  one  of  our  most 
acceptable  duties. 

Music  is  the  medium  through  which  we  re- 
ceive the  most  sublime  instruction  in  the  most 
effectual  manner.  It  is  this  that  softens  the 
heart,  that  elevates  the  affections,  makes  men  the 
most  agreeable  companions  lor  earth  and  ripens 
them  for  the  atmosphere  of  heaven.        « 

A  word  should  be  said  of  music  as  an  amutB' 
menti  All  men  must  have  amusement ;  our  na- 
ture demands  it  and  will  have  it.  Music  hath 
potoer  to  amuse ;  almost  every  house  proves  the 
truth.  The  piano  forte,  violin,  harp,  guitar, 
accordeon,  or  some  simpler  musical  instrument, 
may  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  all  our  vil- 
lages, and  they  are  by  no  means  allowed  to  re- 
main idle,  and  a  great  multitude  of  persons  but 
for  these  instruments  would  fall  into  disreputa- 
ble society  and  be  ruined. 

Nothing  hath  charms  equal  to  music  in  the 
home  circle  as  an  amusement.  This  is  true  also 
in  the  social  party  or  in  solittide,  indeed  who 
can  tell  us  where  music  is  not  a  welcome  guest. 
Music  as  an  amusement  surely  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list. 

Perhaps  enough  has  already  been  said,  but  I 
cannot  forbear  to  mention  a  single  fact  more. 

The  acquirement  of  the  science  of  music,  in 
order  to  be  any  way  practical,  must  be  made  in 
youth.  If  this  matter  be  delayed  until  youth 
become  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  becomes 
much  more  difficult  and  vastly  more  doubtful. 
My  own  observation  has  proved  the  statement 
true  beyond  a  doubt.  Nor  can  it  generally  be 
acquired  in  the  common  singing  school  which 
is  held  weekly  or  perhaps  semi- weekly,  but  it 
must  be  taught  every  day  in  the  commoA  school, 
at  the  blackboard  as  a  lesson,  and  required  as 
any  other  recitation  and  not  left  at  the  option 
of  the  scholar.  The  rudiments  of  music  can  be 
understood  and  practiced  by  children.  Vocal 
exercises  are  pleasing  and  attractive  to  them,  so 
also  the  art  of  timing.  If  properly  introduced, 
this  whole  exerdse  proves  a  most  agreeable  and 
profitable  deviation  from  study.  This  exercise 
should  be  introduced  at  least  once  during  each 
session  of  the  school,  and  continue  from  five  to 
ten  minutes*  If  this  course  be  energetically 
pursued  by  a  skillful  teacher,  all  may  become 
singers.  The  progress  may  seem  slow»  but  it 
wiU  be  thorough  and  sure,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  no  other  way  can  this  glorious  sdenoe  be 
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understood  and  practiced.  There  Ib  a  senti- 
ment preralent  that  only  the  gifted  can  acquire 
the  art.  But  this  is  an  error.  Some  doubtless 
more  readily  than  others  become  adepts »  but 
there  is  the  germ  in  every  human  bom  which  if 
cultivated  and  developed  will  prove  that  Na- 
ture is  by  no  means  partial  in  her  distribution 
of  this  talent.  It  is  the  lack  of  purpose,  ap- 
pticadon,  and  improvement  that  causes  our  in- 
ability, and  it  is  unjust,  not  to  say  irreverent,  to 
attribute  it  to  our  Maker.  If  half  the  time  and 
ejcpense  were  devoted  to  children  which  is  ex- 
pended in  the  education  of  horses  and  other 
brute  beasts,  by  parents  themselves,  the  gene- 
ration would  be  far  better  skilled  in  all  depart- 
ments of  science  than  now. 

Now,  brother  teachers,  and  indulgent  reader,  I 
have  not  written  this  article  for  the  sake  of 
writing  somMinp,  and  concluded  this  would 
be  the  most  pleasant  or  easy,  but  because  the 
subject  demands  and  deserves  attention.  Much 
has  been  written,  but  not  half  enough,  or  what 
has  been  written  has  not  been  regarded.  Will 
you  place  music  upon  the  catalogue  of  the  use- 
fiil  ?  Will  you  teach  the  rudiments  of  this  sci- 
ence, or  if  you  omnnot,  will  you  encourage  the 
teaching  of  it,  and  adopt  such  measures  as  shall 
result  in  making  your  scholars  singers  ?  Preach 
the  doctrine  in  the  school,  in  the  ^eimily,  in  the 
school  meeting,  in  the  borough  or  town  meet- 
ing, the  streets,  on  the  house  tops,  plead  for  it, 
pray  for  it,  if  you  pray  (and  you  cannot  dispense 
with  prayer  of  course),  and  very  soon  scores  of 
sweet  voices  will  salute  you  in  tones  and  melo- 
dies that  will  lighten  your  toils,  make  elastic 
your  steps  and  hi^py  your  heartst       a.  j.  y. 


Thbbs  was  a  lad  in  Ireland,  who  was  put  to 
work  at  a  linen  factory,  and  while  he  was  at 
work  there  a  piece  of  cloth  was  wanted  to  be 
sent  out,  which  was  short  of  the  quantity  it 
ought  to  be;  but  the  master  thought  that  it 
might  be  made  the  length  by  a  little  stretching. 
He  thereupon  unroUed  the  cloth,  taking  hold  of 
one  end  of  it  himself  and  the  boy  at  the  other. 
He  then  said,  *•  Pull,  Adam,  pull."  The  mas- 
ter pulled  with  all  his  might,  but  the  boy  stood 
still.  The  master  again  said,  •<  Pull,  Adam, 
pulL"  «*  I  can't."  ••  Why  not  ?  "  said  the 
master.  «•  Because  it  is  wrong,"  said  Adam, 
and  he  xeftised  to  pulL  Upon  this,  the  master 
said  that  he  would  not  do  for  a  linen  manufac- 
turer ;  but  that  boy  became  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clark 
and  tiie  striet  principle  of  honesty  of  his  youth- 
vl  age  laid  the  fimndatioa  of  his  future  greatness. 


The  Tides. 

BY  WILLIAM  CULLBN  BBTANT. 

The  moon  is  at  her  full,  and,  riding  high, 

Floods  the  calm  fields  with  light. 
The  airs  that  hover  in  the  summer  sky 

Are  all  asleep  to-night. 

There  comes  no  voice  from  the  great  woodland  round 

That  murmured  all  the  day ; 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  Iheir  boughs,  the  ground 

Is  not  more  still  than  they. 

But  ever  heaves  and  moans  the  restless  Deep ; 

His  rising  tides  I  hear, 
Afar  I  see  the  glimmering  billows  leap ; 

I  see  them  breaking  near. 

Each  wave  springs  upward,climbing  toward  the  fair. 

Pure  light  that  sits  on  high ; 
Springs  eagerly,  and  faintly  sinks  to  where 

The  mother  waters  lie. 

Upward  again  it  swells ;  the  moonbeams  show, 

Again,  its  glimmering  crest ; 
Again  it  feels  the  fatal  weight  below. 

And  sinks,  but  not  to  rest. 

Again  and  yet  again ;  until  the  Deep 

Recalls  his  brood  of  waves ; 
And,  with  a  sullen  moan,  abashed,  they  creep 

Back  to  his  inner  caves. 

Brief  respite !  they  shall  rush  from  that  recess 

With  noise  and  tumult  soon, 
And  fling  themselves,  with  unavailing  stress. 

Up  toward  the  placid  moon. 

OU  restless  Sea,  that  in  thy  prison  here 

Dost  struggle  and  complain ; 
Through  the  slow  centuries  yearning  to  be  near 

To  that  fair  orb  in  vain. 

The  glorious  source  of  light  and  heat  must  warm 

Thy  bosom  with  his  glow. 
And  on  those  mounting  waves  a  nobler  form 

And  freer  life  bestow. 

Then  only  may  they  leave  the  waste  of  brine 

In  which  they  wallow  here, 
And  rise  above  the  hills  of  earth  and  shine 

In  a  serener  sphere.  [i^.  F.  Ledger, 


AiTBCDOTB  OP  HuKPEBBT  Davt. — When  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  was  in  Sicily,  he  was  studjring 
geology,  and  the  rap  and  clatter  of  his  hammer 
among  the  rocks  astonished  the  Catanian  peas- 
ants, who  accounted  him  mad.  They  told  their 
priest  of  the  danger  from  the  maniac,  but  Davy 
had  seen  the  priest  before  them ;  his  reverence 
quietly  intimated  to  the  peasants  that  it  was  a 
foreign  gentleman  from  a  far-off  land,  who  was 
practising  a  penance.  Davy  was  then  regarded 
by  the  Catanians  as  a  saint. 
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For  th«  Sohoolmatter. 
Preooeity. 

[In  the  journal  of  Eliza  Cook,  we  find  the 
following,  which  was  written  by  an  observer  of 
boys  and  girls  in  London.  But  it  is  a  life-pic- 
ture of  **  Young  America/'  and  should  be  read 
by  those  parents  and  teachers  whose  system  of 
no-discipline  tends  to  give  the  same  shade  of 
character  to  the  infemt  gentlemen  and  ladiee  of 
our  longitude.] 

It  was  once  said  of  a  certain  man,  **  that  he 
had  never  been  a  boy."  That  was  meant  to 
point  him  out  ironically  as  a  grand  exception  to 
the  common  race  of  mortals ;  but  what  was  the 
exception  then,  really  seems  to  have  become  the 
rule  now,  and  I  am  tempted  to  think  that  the 
race  of  boys  is  &st  becoming  extinct,  and  being 
replaced  by  a  race  of  manikins,  wanting  alike 
in  the  grave  power  of  maturity  and  the  light- 
hearted  wildness  of  childhood. 

I  have  seen  upon  the  same  apple-tree  firuit 
unripe  indeed,  but  fuU,  and  juicy,  and  promis- 
ing luscious  mouthfulfl  when  the  sun  should 
have  matured  them ;  and  close  by,  a  little,  half- 
withered,  prematurely-shrivelled  thing,  looking 
as  if  it  had  forgotten  to  grow  last  year,  and  was 
not  thought  worth  gathering ;  and  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  that  was  to  other  apples  what 
manikins  are  to  real  boys  ;  and  as  I  am  fond  of 
fruit,  I  only  hope  the  apple-trees  will  not  take 
to  extensively  imitating  the  vagaries  of  us  mor- 
tals. Solemnly  aAd  seriously,  I  cannot  help 
wondering  sometimes  whether  those  old  £edry 
tales  are  true  about  mischievous  spirits  chang- 
ing human  infants  in  their  cradles  for  young 
elves  of  their  own  species,  and  thinking  that 
the  race,  curtailed  of  their  old  dominions  of 
forest  and  greenwood,  and  thicket  copse  and 
barren  waste,  and  scorning  the  doctrines  of 
Malthus,  are  compelled  to  find  outlets  for  their 
superabundant  and  unemployed  population,  and 
■re  exchanging  with  earthly  fitthers  and  moth- 
ers on  an  extensive  scale.  The  supposition  is 
no  doubt  a  most  extravagant  one,  but  how  on 
eavth  else  to  account  for  the  wonderful  increase 
of  manikins  I  do  not  know ;  and,  perhaps,  when 
one  is  involved  in  a  puule  of  doubt  and  per- 
plexity, without  a  chance  of  lighting  upon  a 
reasonable  solution,  an  unreaJsonable  one  is  bet- 
ter than  none  at  aU.  When  I  was  a  boy  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  I  think  I  was  a  fair  speci- 
men of  boys  of  my  time  and  age.  My  father 
WBS  an  old  soldier,  settled  down  after  a  lifie  of 
hardship  and  waxfoxe  into  a  country  gentleman 


of  some  standing  and  consideration  in  the  vil- 
lage where  we  then  lived,  and  moving  at  least 
in  as  good  society  as  Mr.  Smithson,  a  retired  coal 
merchant  I  know,  at  No.  4  in  our  terrace ;  yet 
I  do  not  know  two  more  entirely  different  beings 
than  Master  Smithson,  now  in  his  early  teens, 
and  what  I  was  then.  I  looked,  as  I  recollect, 
IUlc  a  boy ;  there  was  no  more  of  the  man  in 
me  than  there  is  of  the  fhll-blown  flower  in 
the  bud ;  while  Master  Smithson  is  a  perfect 
manikin  —  a  good  specimen  of  his  class ;  and 
if  you  were  to  look  at  him  through  a  powerful 
magnifying  glass,  and  imagine  the  whiskerB, 
you  might  take  him  for  an  exquisite  of  the  first 
water.  My '  short  jacket,  corduroy  trowsers, 
laced  shoes,  and  open  collar,  are,  in  my  mind's 
eye,  in  decided  contrast  with  the  superb  apparel 
of  the  representative  of  more  modem  boys,  who 
endues  himself  in  a  shiny  satin  stock,  adorned 
with  pins  and  chains,  a  frock-coat  of  the  smart- 
est cut,  and  kerseymere  trowsers  of  the  finest 
texture,  tightly  strapped  down  over  miniature 
Wellingtons,  of  the  highest  possible  polish. 

In  the  forest,  on  the  borders  of  which  our 
snug  house  stood,  I  used  to  roam  at  freedom, 
birds-nesting,  blackberry-gathering,  cricketing 
with  the  village  boys,  and  bathing  in  the  .deep, 
clear  pool  in  its  quietest  nooks,  my  face  all 
tan  and  freckles,  and  my  hands  sun-burnt  and 
scratched;  or  sometimes  I  would  gallop  for 
miles  round  on  the  rough,  shaggy,  forest  pony, 
which  was  my  especial  property ;  while  Master 
Smithson  wears  Paris  kid  gloves,  uses  cosmetics 
to  improve  his  complexion,  never  indulges  in 
rougher  summer  exercise  than  a  quiet  walk  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  way,  when  he  is  tired  calls 
a  **  Hansom  "  with  perfect  composure  and  self- 
possession,  has  his  hair  cut  and  -curled  at  the 
Burlington  Arcade,  and  takes  his  bath  at  the 
Hummuns.  My  father's  old  gold  repeater,  with 
an  outer  case  almost  large  enough  to  fry  a  beef- 
steak, and  its  pendant  bunch  of  seals,  one  bearing 
the  family  arms,  used  to  seem  to  me  the  very  ne 
pkii  uUra  of  watches,  and  was  an  object  of  my  es- 
pecial ambition ;  but  young  Smithson  has  a  Pari- 
sian time-keeper,  about  the  size  of  a  half-crown, 
with  an  enamelled  case,  on  which  is  represented 
Venus  and  Adonis,  and  it  is  suspended  round 
his  neck  by  a  massive  gold  chain,  with  a  smaller 
one  from  which  depends  a  dashing  brequet  seal, 
bearing  the  crest  of  the  Smithsons  — *  the  said 
crest,  by-the-way,  having  been  fished  up  a  year 
or  two  ago,  at  some  expense,  by  the  Herald 
King,  and  emblazoned  conspicuously  on  both 
doors  and  back  of  the  feunily  Brougham.    Great 
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as  was  the  contrast  between  the  outside  of  this 
young  Englander  and  myself,  it  is  scarcely  so 
great  as  between  the  inner  man  or  boy  (I  am 
rather  puzzled  which  to  say).  1  knew  as  much 
Latin  as  the  village  clergyman  could  get  into 
me,  was  a  tolerable  arithmetician,  knew  some- 
thing of  mathematics,  had  a  good  smattering  of 
history,  and  was  tolerably  acquainted  with  ge- 
ography ;  while  our  young  friend  Smithson 
could  never  compass  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  rule  of  three,  is  far  better  acquainted  with 
Casino  thsn  with  Euclid,  and  has  about  as  much 
knowledge  of  latitude  and  longitude  as  a  danc- 
ing bear.  But  then  he  extends  his  studies  in 
another  direction  —  he  has  progressed  with  the 
march  of  intellect  —  for,  calling  in  upon  the 
Smithsons  the  other  morning,  I  found  him  in  an 
embroidered  Parisian  dressing-gown,  redining 
upon  the  sofa,  and  languidly  perusing  a  trans- 
lation of  the  last  novel  by  the  inexhaustible 
Alexander  Dumas. 

I  well  recollect,  too,  my  reverence  for  my  fa- 
ther, who,  with  his  grave  cheerfulness  and  stem, 
old-soldier-like  discipline,  I  should  almost  as 
soon  have  thought  of  treating  disrespectfully  as 
of  playing  familiarly  with  Wombwell's  largest 
lion.  But  Master  Smithson  calls  his  *  *  guv'nor  " 
(that's  the  word  now),  a  stingy  old  fogy,  be- 
hind his  back,  and  laughs  at  him  often  to  his 
face. 

The  strongest  contrast,  perhaps,  is  in  our  be- 
havior to  strangers :  they  used  to  treat  me  like 
a  boy,  and  ask  me  how  I  did;  say  I  looked 
healthy  and  strong ;  and,  perhaps,  (as  old  Gen. 
Johnson  did  the  last  time  my  father  and  I  met 
him  in  Londcn,)  slip  a  half-sovereign  into  my 
hand,  saying,  they  dared  say  I  knew  what  to  do 
with  it.  I  used  to  thank  them  with  a  bow  — 
answer  their  questions,  and  hold  my  tongue ; 
but  Master  Smithson  remarks  with  great  facili- 
ty, that  it  is  "a  fine  day,"  or  **  deuced  hot," 
or  **  uncommonly  wet,"  and  thinks  that  he  has 
as  much,  or  it  may  be  more,  right  to  an  inde- 
pendent share  in  the  conversation  than  that 
«  old  fogy,"  Smithson  the  elder ;  and  if  the  old 
General  (who  assuredly  would  not  have  offered 
money  to  so  fine  a  gentleman)  had  put  a  piece 
of  gold  into  his  hand,  I  really  believe  the  mod- 
em youngster  would  have  had  serious  thoughts 
of  calling  him  out.  With  women,  too,  I  re- 
member that,  like  most  boys  of  that  time,  I  was 
very  shy.  I  used  to  blush  up  to  the  eyes  on 
going  into  our  quiet  parlor,  and  unexpectedly 
finding  some  of  the  neighboring  ladies  and  their 
daughters,  chatting  with  my  good,  mUd  mother ; 


but  young  Smithson,  bless  you,  offers  to  escort 
his  mother's  friends  home,  and  gives  his  arm  to 
a  dowager  or  a  demoiselle,  with  all  the  grace 
and  gallantry  of  a  courtier  of  Charles  the  tie- 
cond. 

It  is  not  only  to  boys  of  the  Smithson  class 
that  this  precocity  pertains.  Ko  matter  how 
many  years  ago,  I  used  to  think  smoking  a  man- 
ly accomplishment,  (Master  Smithson,  by-the- 
by,  puffs  cigars  at  thirty- two  shillings  a  pound, 
and  takes  an  amber-tipped  hookah  at  home,) 
and  I  was  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  picking 
from  old  hay-stacks  a  sort  of  reed,  and  making 
myself  disagreeably  sick  by  smoking  it;  but 
now  ragged  boys  of  all  ages  indulge  openly  in 
short  pipes;  and  it  is  not  many  weeks  ago, 
walking  in  the  environs  of  a  country  town,  I 
actually  met  a  cheese-monger''s  boy,  of  about 
twelve,  aproned,  with  his  basket  on  his  arm, 
smoking  a  pipe,  with  a  meerschaum  bowl  al- 
most the  size  of  a  half-pint  pot,  and  a  tube  half 
as  long  as  himself,  and  strutting  along  with  the 
composure  and  gravity  of  a  German  professor 
taking  his  morning  walk. 

What  a  difference  there  is  in  the  girls,  too, 
compared  with  what  they  used  to  be !  I  do 
think  they  have  been  changed  quite  as  much  as 
the  boys;  in  their  hearts,  perhaps,  they  are 
more  as  they  were.  But  I  cannot  help  compar- 
ing my  own  sisters  with  the  modem  misses  I 
occasionally  meet,  and  contrasting  the  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hats,  short  frocks,  pinafores, 
and  romping  of  the  one,  with  the  gauze  bonnets, 
pelerines,  beflounced  dresses,  and  rainbow  par- 
asols of  the  latter.  I  verily  believe  if  you  had 
given  my  sisters,  at  ten  years  old,  the  fiinest 
sylpide  parasol  that  ever  was  bought  or  sold  in 
Regent  street,  it  would  in  a  couple  of  hours 
have  been  converted  into  a  machine  to  catoh 
butterflies,  or  something  of  the  sort,  and  smash- 
ed before  the  day  was  over ;  and  thinking  of 
this,  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  some  little 
ladies,  whose  conversation  I  overheard  a  short 
time  ago.  Two  were  just  entering  their  teens, 
the  third  a  little  toddling  thing  of  five  or  six, 
and  they  all  had  parasols.  The  two  eldest  car- 
ried theirs  mijestically  upright,  but  the  younger 
perforated  with  hers  some  eccentric  motions,  for 
which  she  was  gravely  reprimanded  by  one  of 
the  dowagers,  the  other  kindly  excusing  her  by 
the  plea,  that  she  was  *'  such  a  little  thing,  you 
know." 

These  may  seem  small  matters ;  but  I  hon- 
estly confess  that  I  regard  them  with  some  in- 
terest, as  indications  of  what  the  future  people 
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are  to  be,  and  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to 
like,  in  thia  respect  at  all  events,  what  tptu  bet- 
ter than  what  is,  1  should  not  object  so  much 
to  precocity  in  knowledge  or  power,  but  this  is 
a  sort  of  precocity  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  heart  is  getting  old  whUe  the  brain  remains 
young ;  that  the  sincerity  of  nature  is  £ftding 
awaiy  before  artificial  forms ;  that  the  fresh  im- 
pulses of  soul  are  being  withered  by  conven- 
tional ceremony ;  that  the  gayety  of  youth  and 
its  wild  light-heartedness  are  being  checked  by 
arbitrary  notions  of  propriety,  and  its  simplicity 
being  corrupted  by  finery  and  ostentation.  I 
like  men  really  to  be  men ;  pud  in  order  that 
that  should  come  to  pass,  I  think  it  necessary 
that  children  should  really  be  children.  Many 
may  difier  from  me,  but  in  my  opinion,  a  fine 
manly  character  is  better  reared  up  oat  of  the 
enthusiasm,  the  wild  energy  and  ready  sympa- 
thies, and  earnest,  confident  simplicity  of  true 
childhood,  than  out  of  the  premature  gravity, 
distrust,  and  decorum  of  the  manikin  tribe; 
and  I  shrink  with  nervous  fear  from  that  state 
of  society  in  which  hearts  shall  grow  old  before 
brains  develop  or  forms  expand,  and  the  rising 
generation  lose  the  openness  and  candor  of 
youth,  and  acquire  the  duplicity  and  secrecy  of 
old  age,  before  they  even  enter  upon  the  real 
business  of  life.  Depend  upon  it,  the  subject 
is  well  worthy  of  the  consideratioii  of  the  moth- 
ers and  fathers  of  England,  and  it  will  be  well 
for  all  if  it  seriously  engage  their  attention. 

For  the  Sehoolmatter. 
Some  DifllBrenoa. 

A  FEW  years  ago,  a  little  fellow,  E ,  not 

slow  in  roguery,  complained  that  James  had 
been  throwing  stones  at  him.  The  teacher  in- 
quired into  the  matter  and  found  the  charge  cor- 
rect.   She  said  to  E , 

**  What  do  you  think  you  should  do  if  you 
were  teaching  and  had  such  a  boy  as  that?  *' 

**  I  think  I  should  flog  him,"  was  the  reply. 

Upon  this,  James  began  to  fear  the  result,  and 

so  he  filed  in  hi*  complaint. 

"  E throwed  a  stone  at  me  t'other  day," 

said  he. 

•*  Ah,"  said  the  teacher,  **  I  must  know  about 

this  matter.     Is  it  true,  E ,  that  you  have 

been  throwing  stones  at  James  ? " 

E hung  his  head  and  confessed  it.    After 

a  little  thumbing  of  the  strings,  she  says  — 

*•  "Well,  E ,  what  do  you  think  you  should 

do  with  two  such  boys  as  you  and  James  ? " 

*•  I  think,"  said  he,  sobbing,  «•  I  should  try 
'em  again  "  ! 


For  the  Sehoolmaiter. 
Oupid  and  Jove. 

Thus  spoke  Zeus,  son  of  Thunder, 

"  Every  god  may  love  but  I, 
Yet  to  me  no  heart  gives  answer, 

Prythce,  Cupid,  tell  me  why." 

<*  Sire  and  Master,"  quoth  young  Cupid, 
"  Like  with  like  must  blend,  you  know ; 

Think  you  Love  can  speed  lus  arrows 
From  a  stubborn,  iron  bow  ? 

><  Let  the  sunny  smile  of  favor 
Melt  away  your  sterner  form ; 

Call  the  Graces  to  your  service, 
Lay  the  mighty  sgis  down.' 


>» 


»» 


"Nay,  I  cannot,"  quoth  the  Thunderer ; 

**  Thus  my  power  and  strength  are  proved. 

**  Then,  great  Sire,"  replied  young  Cupid, 

*■  Give  up  wishing  to  be  loved." 

X.  0.  p. 


School  Hours  and  Bxeroiae. 

Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  whose  name  is  identified 
with  so  many  important  social  reforms,  has  of 
late  been  prosecuting  an  educational  inquiry  of 
great  interest. 

He  was,  as  oar  readers  may  remember,  appoint- 
ed by  (he  British  government  a  Commissioner  to 
inquire  into  the  excessive  labor  of  young  persona 
in  cotton  flurries.  The  results  he  obtained  led 
him  to  propose  measures,  which  were  in  part  ex- 
ecuted, for  reducing  the  working  time  of  children 
under  18  years  of  age  to  six  hours  a  day,  and  for 
insuring  their  attendance  at  school  the  residne  of 
the  time,  say  three  hours.  The  children  under 
this  provision,  are  called  "  half-timers ; "  and  it 
turns  out,  according  to  Mr.  Chadwick's  investi- 
gations, that  in  well-conducted  schools  their  at- 
tainments are  quite  equal  to  those  of  the  "fldl- 
timers,"  who  attend  school  six  hours  daily, 
while  in  aptitude  for  the  application  of  their 
knowledge  tliey  are  said  to  be  superior.  As 
they  gain  in  bodily  condition  by  the  reduction 
of  their  physical  labor,  so  they  do  in  mental 
condition  by  the  reduction  of  the  time  devoted 
to  mental  labor. 

Mr.  Chadwick  made  a  dose  examination  of 
the  best  of  the  long-time  schools  for  young  chil- 
dren, and  found,  upon  the  testimony  of  the 
most  intelligent  teachers,  that  they  could  not 
keep  up  voluntary  attention  to  study  beyond  two 
hours  in  the  morning  and  one  hour  in  the  after- 
noon. By  force,  even,  they  cannot  get  more 
than  an  additional  half  hour  of  real  attention,  and 
that  half  hour  proved  in  the  end  a  mental  mis- 
chief as  well  as  a  bodily  injury.      From  these 
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facts  it  would  seem  to  follow,  as  he  contends, 
that  our  school  systems  are  a  Yiolation,  in  this  re- 
spect, of  the  laws  of  physiology. 

Boys  are  enabled  to  repair  the  ixgury  of  undue 
mental  work,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  their  athletic 
games.  Not  so  with  girls.  In  boarding  schools 
they  are  fiu tened  to  their  sedentaiy  employments 
often  eight  hours  a  day,  with  but  slight  interven- 
ing relaxation  or  exercise.  Mr.  Chadwick  &ids 
that  the  daughters  of  mothers  who  hare  wm-ked, 
but  whose  ikthers  haye  got  on  in  the  world  and 
have  sent  these  daughters  to  day  or  boarding 
schools,  and  kept  them  from  work,  are  shorter 
and  generally  of  inferior  strength  to  the  working 
mothers  ;  that  the  proportion  of  mothers  of  the 
well-to-do  classes  who  can  suckle  their  own 
children  is  diminishing ;  that  among  women  who 
have  one  servant,  there  are  ailments  which  are 
unknown  among  women  who  have  no  servants ; 
and  that  these  ailments  are  worse  with  women 
who  have  two  servants,  and  get  very  bad  indeed, 
and  with  new  complications  of  hypochondria, 
among  women  who  have  three  servants. 

The  remedies  recommended  by  this  gentle- 
man are  the  reduction  of  the  ordinary  school 
hours  by  one-half,  and  the  devotion  of  them  eith- 
er to  manual  labor  or  gymnastics.  But  no  form 
of  exercise,  he  thinks,  is  equal  to  the  naval  and 
military  drill. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

The  Sbobbxof  England's  Qbxatnbss.  —  It 
was  a  noble  and  beautiful  answer  of  our  Queen, 
says  the  British  Workman,  that  she  gave  to  an 
African  Prince,  who  sent  an  embassy,  with  cost- 
ly presents,  and  asked  her  in  return  to  tell  him 
the  secret  of  England's  greatness  and  England's 
glory ;  and  our  beloved  Queen  sent  him,  not  the 
number  of  her  fleet,  not  the  number  of  her  ar- 
mies, not  the  amount  of  her  boundless  merchan- 
dise, not  the  details  of  her  inexhaustible  wealth. 
She  did  not,  likeHezekiah,  in  an  evil  hour,  show 
the  ambassador  her  diamonds  and  her  rich  or- 
naments, but  handing  him  a  beautifully  bound 
copy  of  the  Bible»  she  said,  «  Tell  the  Prince 
that  this  is  the  secret  of  England's  greatness." 

The  great  obstacle  in  the  progress  of  the 
schools,  is  the  want  of  competent  teachers.  We 
need  better  facilities  for  training  teachers ;  longer 
school  terms  and  higher  wages.  But  even  if 
good  teachers  were  abundant,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  secure  their  services,  when  they  could 
obtain  employment  but  one-third  of  the  year. 
Teaching  must  become  a  profession  before  our 
schools  will  be  filled  witli  live,  energetic  teach- 
ers, fully  prepared  for  their  great  work. — Rsport 
of  the  Sup't  of  Pennshfvania  Common  Sehdls, 


Qeographloal  Ckmcidoratioiui  from  lit.  Maiip 

ry's  Papers  on  Communication  with 

the  Paoiflo. 

A  river  that  runs  east  and  west  crosses  no 
parallels  of  latitude,  consequently,  as  it  flows 
towards  the  sea,  it  does  not  change  its  climate, 
and  being  in  the  same  climate,  the  crops  that 
are  cultivated  at  its  mouth  are  grown  also  at  its 
sources,  and  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  it< 
there  is  no  variety  of  productions;  it  is  all 
wheat  and  com,  or  wine,  or  oil,  or  some  other 
staple.  Assorted  cargoes,  therefore,  cannot  be 
made  up  from  the  produce  which  such  a  river 
brings  down  to  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  river  that  runs  north  or 
south  crosses  the  parallels  of  latitude,  and 
changes  its  climate,  and  as  the  traveller  de- 
scends it,  he  sees,  every  day,  new  agricultural 
staples  abounding.  Such  a  river  bears  down  to 
the  sea  a  variety  of  productions,  some  of  which 
some  one  or  another  of  the  diflerent  nations  of 
the  earth  is  sure  to  want,  and  for  which  each 
one  will  send  to  the  market  at  its  mouth  or  port, 
whence  they  are  distributed  over  the  world. 
The  assortments  of  merchandise,  afforded  by 
such  a  river,  are  the  life  of  commerce.  They 
give  it  energy,  activity  and  scope.  Such  a  river 
is  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Mississippi  is  the 
only  such  river  in  the  world. 

But  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea  —  call  them  the  intertropical  sea  of  Ameri- 
ca, for  they  are  in  fiict  but  one  sea  —  are  sup- 
ported .  by  the  most  magnificent  system  of  river 
basins  in  the  world,  and  the  grandest  back  coun- 
try on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  rivers  which 
empty  into  the  American  sea  drain  more  back 
country  than  do  all  the  rivers  of  Europe ;  and 
they  drain  more  climate  than  do  all  the  other 
rivers  which  empty  into  any  one  of  the  three 
great  oceans. 

This  intertropical  sea  is  the  receptacle  and 
outlet  for  all  the  variety  of  produce  that  is 
known  to  the  cUmates  and  soils  of  seventy  de- 
grees of  latitude  —  I  am  considering  the  Ama- 
zon as  tributary  to  the  Caribbean  and  will  show 
it  so  to  be.  The  back  country  which  supports 
and  supplies  with  the  elements  of  commerce  this 
sea  of  ours,  extends  from  20<^  south  to  50o  north. 
The  land  within  this  region  is  fruitful  beyond 
measure ;  it  includes  all  the  producing  latitudes 
on  the  face  of  God's  footstool  and  every  variety 
of  production,  except  tea  and  a  few  spices,  that 
the  three  grand  kingdoms  of  nature  afford,  is 
to  be  found  here  in  the  greatest  perfection,  pro* 
fusion  and  abundance.    Coal  measures  without 
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limit ;  mountains  of  iron ;  the  beet  silver  and 
the  richest  copper  mines  and  all  the  materials 
of  mineral  wealth,  abound  in  this  region  as 
they  do  no  where  else.  Nor  is  the  yegetable 
kingdom  less  prolific  or  beautiful.  The  finest 
of  wheat,  the  best  fruits,  corn  without  measure, 
hemp,  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  wine,  oil,  indigo,  cof- 
fee,'and  India-rubber,  tobacco  and  timber,  dye- 
stu£fs,  and  the  finest  woods,  are  all  to  be  found 
in  this  magnificent  system  of  basins  in  vast 
quantities  and  in  great  beauty  and  perfection. 

Nor  are  the  supplies  from  the  animal  king- 
dom on  a  scale  less  grand.  Every  thing  that 
island  or  mountain,  sea-shore  or  inland  basin, 
plain  and  pampas,  tierras  ^templades  or  ticrras 
oolientes,  can  produce,  is  brought  down  to  en- 
rich this  great  cornucopia  of  commerce.  It  oc- 
cupies a  geographical  position  that  makes  it  the 
commercial  centre  of  the  sea ;  and  on  account 
of  this  very  position  it  possesses  advantages 
which  no  other  part  of  the  wide  ocean  has  ever 
enjoyed.  It  is  between  two  hemispheres.  It 
has  a  continent  to  the  north  and  a  continent  to 
the  south.  When  it  is  seed  time  on  one  side  of 
it,  is  harvest  time  on  the  other ;  and  there  will 
be,  when  its  back  country  is  settled  up,  a  per- 
petual delivery  of  crops  in  its  markets. 

With  Europe  to  the  east  and  Asia  to  the  west, 
it  is  midway  between  the  two  parts  of  the  old 
world,  and  it  stands  on  an  eminence  in  naviga- 
tion and  commerce  which  places  all  parts  of 
the  east  at  its  feet,  and  from  which  it  may  be 
made  to  send  its  surplus  produce  down  the  cur- 
rents of  the  ocean  or  before  the  winds  of  heav- 
en, to  the  people  of  every  city  and  clime  who 
are  to  be  found  on  the  sea-shore. 

An  ocean  current  sweeps  past  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazon  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  makes 
that  river  discharge  there ;  this  current  runs 
thence  through  the  Yucatan  pass;  rushes  by 
the  Balize  and  dashing  along  at  the  rate  of  four 
miles  the  hour,  whirls  through  the  Straits  of 
Florida,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  the 
shape  of  the  benignant  Gulf  Stream,  which 
tempers  with  its  warmth  the  climates  of  Eu- 
rope and  bears  along  thence  the  surplus  pro- 
duce that  is  delivered  to  it  from  the  magnificent 
system  of  American  rivers  and  basins.  On  the 
other  side  this  intertropical  sea  is  separated  by 
a  narrow  strip  of  land  from  the  Pacific  ocean, 
across  which  a  good  thoroughfare  is  required  in 
order  to  place  this  cornucopia  of  the  world  prac- 
tically and  oommerdally  where  it  is  geographi- 
cally, viz.,  midway  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

From  this  proposed  opening,  the  trade  winds 

3 


of  the  Pacific  blow  from' the  eastward  to  the 
westward,  and  extend  entirely  across  that  ocean. 
They  blow  with  wonderful  regularity,  steadi- 
ness and  constancy.  In  running  down  **  the 
trades,"  the  mariner  enjoys  the  most  beautiful 
navigation.  Without  care  for  his  safety,  he 
sails  before  them  day  after  day,  for  weeks  to- 
gether, never  once  touching  a  brace  or  handling 
a  sail.  In  them  the  sea  is  always  smooth,  the 
weather  fine  and  the  climate  delicious.  Gales 
of  wind  are  unknown,  and  life  there  becomes 
so  delightful  to  the  sailor,  that,  with  nothing  to 
do,  he  congratulates  himself  in  mere  wanton- 
ness with  the  remark  that  "  it  is  well  all  parts 
of  the  sea  had  not  been  so,  else  his  mother 
would  have  been  a  sailor." 

The  trade- winds  embrace  a  belt  of  ocean  about 
fifty  degrees  of  latitude  in  breadth,  extending 
from  twenty-five  or  thirty  degrees  north,  to 
twenty-five  or  thirty  degrees  south.  An  ordina- 
ry sailer  in  running  them  down,  will  average, 
day  after  day,  two  hundred  miles.  She  counts 
upon  them  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  fiat- 
boat  counts  upon  the  downward  cuirent  of  the 
Mississippi.  To  the  north  of  the  equator  they 
blow  from  the  north-east ;  to  the  south  of  it 
they  blow  from  the  south-east.  From  these 
winds  the  Pacific  takes  its  name.  The  •*  keels," 
« broad  horns,"  and  rafts,  which  come  down 
the  Mississippi  might'  navigate  the  trade- wind 
region — opposite  the  middle  of  which  is  the 
Caribbean  sea  —  with  as  much  safety  as  they  can 
descend  the  river.  Open  boats  and  yawls  have 
been  known  to  saU  thousands  of  miles  before 
them  across  that  ocean.  So  smooth  and  exempt 
from  storms  is  it  where  these  winds  prevail, 
that  much  of  the  coasting  trade  of  Peru  is  car- 
ried on  by  <*  catamarans  "  or  <*  balsas."  These 
balsas  are  nothing  more  than  a  few  light  logs 
tied  together ;  in  other  words,  they  are  a  Mis- 
sissippi raft,  with  a  pole  stuck  down  between 
two  of  the  logs,  to  which  a  sail  is  tied.  Piling 
their  produce  in  sacks  or  bales  on  these  logs, 
the  Peruvians  stand  boldly  out  to  sea,  and  per- 
form a  sea  voyage  of  considerable  duration. 

It  is  not  over-drawing  the  picture  to  add  that 
with  a  ship-canal  across  the  Isthmus,  the  raft 
that  comes  down  the  Mississippi  river  or  the 
boat  for  navigating  the  Illinois  canal  might,  on 
arriving  at  New  Orleans,  and  not  finding  a  mar- 
ket there,  stick  up  a  pole  for  a  mast  and  setting 
sail,  go  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  or  Manilla, 
and  perhaps  to  China.     Getting  through  the 

Gulf  to  the  canal  across  the  Isthmus  would  be 
the  most  difilcult  and  dangerous  part  of  the 
*YOjtLge» — LMng  Age, 
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For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Bummer. 

Walking  stately  through  tho  meadows  in  her 

broidered  robes  of  green, 
Comes  the  Summer  crowned  and  jeweled,  of  the 

seasons  radiant  queen ; 
In  her  hair  are  lilies  gleaming,  on  her  bosom  roses 

sleep ; 
And  the  clouds  in  tender  passion  weep  their  lives 

out  at  her  feet. 

All  day  long  the  sunbeams  nestle  on  the  slopes  of 

verdant  hills, 
Every  night  I  wake  and  listen  to  the  sad-voiced 

whip-poor-wills ; 
Every  noontide  'mong  the  marshes  ruminate  the 

patient  herds, 
While  from  out  the  shady  vistas  comes  the  melody 

of  birds. 

On  the  breast  of  holy  mother  I  can  hear  her  pulses 

beat. 
Hear  the  flowers  that  struggle  upward  Summer's 

fragrant  lips  to  greet ; 
Thus  my  soul  towards  that  Summer  born  of  Truth's 

immortal  sun, 
Struggles  ever,  hoping,  waiting,  'till  its  new  life 

be  begun. 

J&a    XT  •    A« 


The  Sixtt-Sbyentm  Annual  Festiyal  of 
THE  Boston  Public  Schools  was  held  in  Mu- 
sic Hall,  on  the  24th  ult.,  when  Bishop  Clark,  of 
this  city,  delivered  a  brief  address,  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extract : — 

"  It  has  been  said  that  we  Americans  know 
Terj  little  about  pleasure ;  that  we  are  very  poor 
hands  at  getting  up  a  festival.  Well,  I  have  seen 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  inaugurated,  and 
I  have  seen  Presidents  buried  at  Washington  ;  I 
have  been  present,  as  most  persons  of  my  age 
have  been,  at  a  great  many  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
brations ;  I  remember  the  reception  that  was  giv- 
en to  Lafayette ;  I  remember  the  great  triumphal 
march  of  President  Munroe  through  the  New 
England  States,  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  some 
two  or  three  feet  high,  and  I  stood  for  hours 
waiting  to  see  him.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
charge  is  true — that  we  as  a  people  lack  that  artis- 
tic taste  which  is  necessary  to  manage  a  festival. 
It  is  true  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
entertainment  which  the  Aldermen  of  New  York 
gave  their  brethren  from  Japan.  But  I  am 
ready,  standing  here,  to  defy  the  world  to  get  up 
a  school  festival  more  beautilbl,  more  appropri- 
ate, than  this.  This  music,  sometimes  like  the 
sound  of  many  waters,  sometimes  like  the  wild 
heaving  winds  among  the  pines,  sometimes  like 


the  sweet  warblings  of  the  birds  I  Can  there  be 
anywhere  a  sight  more  exhilarating,  more  eleva- 
ting, than  this  ?  Your  children,  your  sons  and 
your  daughters,  in  all  the  glow  of  their  youthful 
pride  ?  We  have  heard  of  the  equal  distribution 
of  property.  There  is  a  nearer  approach  to  this 
in  the  scene  which  is  displayed  here  than  it  has 
been  my  lot  ever  to  imagine.  The  city  of  Bos- 
ton puts  it  in  the  power  of  every  boy  and  every 
girl  within  its  borders,  to  start  in  life  with  a  sound 
and  substantial  capital — a  thorough  education. 
And  that  sort  of  distribution,  that  kind  of  agra- 
rianism,  I  presume  none  of  us  are  disposed  to  op- 
pose. 

This  is  a  great  day  for  many  of  us.  It  is  a  great 
day  for  some  of  these  young  persons — a  melan- 
choly day  in  some  respects,  perhaps,  for  a  portion 
of  them .  ( Turning  to  the  schohirs )  :  My  friends^ 
I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you — to  you  who  have 
not  been  allowed  to  achieve  a  medal  to-day. 
There  are  a  great  many  men  in  Boston  who 
&iled  to  receive  a  medal  when  they  were  young. 
Remember  this — that  you  may  learn  as  much^ 
perhaps,  firom  failure  as  from  success.  I  know 
what  it  is  to  lose  the  prize.  I  lost  it  when  I  was 
a  boy.  I  of  course  didn't  mean  to  say  I  had  done 
any  better  since.  Remember  it  is  not  too  late 
yet  for  you  to  win  a  prize.  You  may  yet  be  so 
fortunate  that  for  all  time  you  will  be  thankful  for 
the  failure. 

Now  I  would  say  one  word  to  those  who  have 
obtained  a  prize.  Perhaps  you  will  say,  "  We 
need  no  congratulations — go  on  comforting  the 
mourners,  we  are  happy  enough  ;  we  have  won 
the  prize ;  keep  your  congratulations  to  your- 
self." But  you  must  remember  that  because  you 
have  won  the  prize,  more  will  be  expected  of  you 
hereafter.  Now  there  are  many  men  in  Boston 
who,  when  they  go  to  the  drawer  where  they 
keep  the  medal  they  won  in  school,  look  at  the 
last  honor  for  which  they  have  striven.  Now, 
boy,  don't  stop  here,  for  if  you  do,  the  prize  you 
have  obtained  will  be  only  your  disgrace.  Now 
some  of  you  to-day  have  mounted  the  first  great 
elevation  in  life.  Now  you  have  turned  your 
back  upon  school  days,  and  address  yourselves  to 
the  realities  of  life.  Take  a  good  long  look  back, 
for  those  days  are  never  to  return.  There  is 
much  reality  in  tliem.  I  believe  there  is  as  much 
real  grief,  as  much  real  joy,  as  much  real  emotion 
in  youth  as  in  after  life.  Very  true  the  trials 
are  greater,  but  the  feelings  have  become  more 
calloused.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  some 
fourteen  years  of  age,  when  I  was  sent  away  out 
of  town  to  school— thank  heaven  that  here  in 
Boston  you  ate  not  obliged  to  send  your  children 
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out  of  town  to  school— ^before  I  left  home  I  plant- 
ed two  horse  chestnut  trees  before  our  house. 
When  I  went  home  they  were  both  growing  there, 
and  they  are  growing  there  still.  But  when  one 
of  them  was  two  or  three  years  old,  by  some  ac- 
cident the  top  bud  was  nipped  off.  True  the 
tree  grew  afker  that,  and  it  still  lives,  but  it  has 
been  a  crooked,  stunted  tree  ever  since.  Take 
care  that  in  real  life  you  get  no  screw  or  twist 
Chat  will  make  you  for  life  a  miserable  man  or  wo- 
man. You  have  marvellous  privileges — greater 
than  you  can  comprehend.  There  are  no  young 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  whom  a  good 
Providence  has  given  greater  privUeges  than  to 
you.  Remember  that  your  responsibility  is 
measured  by  your  privileges. 


American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

The  Thirty-first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Instruction  will  be  held  in  Boston 
at  the  Tremont  Temple,  on  the  21st,  22d  and 
28d  days  of  August. 

The  Board  of  Directors  will  meet  on  the  21st, 
at  11  o'clock  A.  M. 

The  Public  exercises  will  be  as  follows :  On 
Tuesday,  the  21st,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  meet- 
ing will  be  organized  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. The  usual  addresses  of  welcome  will  be 
made,  after  which  the  following  subject  will  be 
discussed :  Is  it  expedient  to  make  Calisthenics  and 
Gifmnasties  a  part  of  School  Traimng  ? 

At  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  a  lecture  by  C.  C.  Felton, 
LL.  D.,  President  of  Harvard  University. 

On  Wednesday,  the  22d,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.  a 
discussion.  Subject — Has  purdy  IrUeUectttal  Cul- 
ture a  tendency  to  promote  good  morals  f 

At  11  o'clock  A.  M.,  a  Lecture  by  Prof.  E.  L. 
Youmans,  of  New  York  city. 

At  8  1-2  o'clock  P.  M.,  a  Lecture  by  Prof. 
James  B.  Angell,  of  Brown  University. 

At  8  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  Lecture  by  Rev.  W. 
Ormiston,  of  liamilton,  Canada  West. 

On  Thursday,  the  23d,  at  9  o'clock*A.  M.,  a 
Discussion.  Subject :  The  Proper  Mode  of  Ex- 
amimng  Schools,  and  of  BeporHng  thereon. 

At  11  o'clock  A.  M.,  a  Lecture  by  M.  T. 
Brown,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

At  8  1-2  P.  M.,  a  Lecture  by  Rev.  A.  H.  Qumt, 
of  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

At  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  Addresses  by  gentlemen 
representmg  the  several  States  of  the  Union. 

Ladies  attending  the  meeting  will  be  welcomed 
to  the  hospitalities  of  the  citizens  of  Boston. 
Those  who  purpose  to  be  present  will  greatly 
oUige  the  Committee  of  Reception,  and  will  save 


themselves  some  inconvenience,  by  sending  their 
names  as  early  as  possible,  to  Mr.  B.  W.  Putnam, 
Quincy  School,  Boston.  The  committee  wiU  be 
found  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  August  21st,  at  9 
o'clock  A.  M. 

Arrangements  for  free  return  tickets,  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  have 
been  made  with  the  following  railroads,  viz  : — 
Old  Colony  and  Fall  River,  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence, Boston  and  Worcester,  Western,  Eastern, 
Maine,  Boston  and  Lowell,  Fitchburg  and  Ver- 
mont and  Massachusetts.  Additions  to  this  list 
of  roads  will  doubtless  be  made,  of  which  due  no- 
tice will  be  given. 

The  preparations  for  the  intellectual  and  social 
entertainment  ot  the  Institute,  at  its  next  meet- 
ing, are  such  as  cannot  fail  to  render  the  occas- 
ion one  of  great  pleasure  and  profit. 

D.  B.  HAGAR,  President. 

B.  W.  Putnam,  Recording  Secretary. 

Boston,  July  9, 1860. 


An  Angel  in  the  House. 

How  sweet  it  were,  if  without  feeble  fright, 

Or  dying  of  the  dreadful  beauteous  sight, 

An  angel  oame  to  us,  and  we  could  bear 

To  see  him  issue  from  the  silent  air 

At  evening  in  our  room,  and  bend  on  ours 

His  divine  eyes,  and  bring  us  from  his  bowers 

News  of  dear  friends,  and  children  who  have  never 

Been  dead  intleed  —  as  we  shall  know  forever. 

Alas !  we  think  not  what  we  daily  see 

About  our  hearths  —  angels  that  are  to  be, 

Or  may  be  if  they  will,  and  we  prepare 

Their  souls  and  ours  to  meet  in  happy  air  >— 

A  child,  a  friend,  a  wife  whose  soft  heart  sings 

In  unison  with  ours,  breeding  its  future  wings. 

LEIOH  HUNT. 


Statb  Nobmal  School  at  Bkidgewatkr, 
Mass. — The  semi-annual  examination  of  the 
State  Normal  School  in  Bridgewater,  took  pUce 
on  the  23d  and  24th  inst.,  in  the  presence  of  ma- 
ny friends  of  education.  The  graduating  class 
numbered  thirty-one — eight  ladies  and  tweuly- 
three  gentlemen.  The  Principal,  Marshall  Co- 
nant,  A.  M.,  announced  his  resignation,  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health.  It  is  not  known  who  is  to 
be  his  successor.  From  his  report  it  appears  that 
he  has  been  Principal  of  the  school  for  seven 
years.  Since  his  connection  with  it  419  have  at- 
tended the  institution,  and  of  this  number  291 
haye  graduated.  The  whole  number  who  be- 
came connected  with  the  school  while  imder  the 
charge  of  his  predecessor,  N.  Tillinghast,  Esq., 
was  781.  Of  this  number  608  graduated.— Bos- 
ton ■/ounta/. 
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CoBCMUincATioivs  for  thii  Department  should  be  ad- 
dreited  to  Wm.  A.  Mowet,  ProTidenoe. 


Beadlnff. 

OF  TEACHING  KEADINO  —  A  0HA8M  AKD  A 
TI6I0NABT  BBIDGB. 

Elbmbntabt  drill  of  the  vocal  oi^ans  belongs 
to  the  primary  and  intermediate  schools.  And  yet, 
when  a  pupil  has  been  thoroughly  trained  so  far  as 
their  discipline  extends,  be  has  not  become  a  good 
reader. 

While  in  the  grammar  school,  his  imagination 
and  sentiment  are  awakened.  He  is  then  expect- 
ed to  read  with  propriety  and  grace.  But  in  gen- 
eral, he  fails ;  not  in  appreciating  the  meaning  of 
an  author,  neither  in  communicating  a  notion  of 
the  sentiment.  The  fault  seems  to  be  either  be- 
cause of  a  limited  appreciation  of  sentences,  a 
partial  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  their  enuncia- 
tion, or  of  proper  methods  of  reading  paragraphs 
considered  as  assemblages  of  sentences.  Between 
the  elementary  instruction  in  the  primary  classes 
and  the  more  elaborate  and  tasteful  doctrine  of  the 
grammar  schools,  there  is  a  wide  gulf  which  has 
never  been  bridged.  It  is  almost  as  great  as  the 
passage  would  be  from  the  practice  of  the  scale, 
in  music,  to  the  study  of  the  works  of  Handel,  of 
Mosart,  or  of  Beethoven.  This  no  one  ever  knew 
singing  masters  so  unwise  as  to  attempt.  Had 
they  done  so,  constantly,  singers  would  have  been 
no  better  trained  than  are  readers. 

Instruction  is  needed  which  may  serve  those 
schools  that  have  and  those  that  have  not  been 
trained  in  the  sounds  of  letters.  It  should  follow 
the  discipline  of  the  primary  school.  So  far  as  the 
books  have  already  guided  and  observation  has 
dictated,  this  place  has  not  been  filled.  Something 
new  and  additional  is  needed.  It  can  be  known 
only  through  the  diligent  study  of  good^eading. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  best  elocutionists  are 
careful  in  observing  periods  of  rest,  while  reading 
an  exercise.  These  are  not  invariably  correspond- 
ent to  the  grammatical  punctuation,  as  we  intend 
briefly  to  illustrate.  They  pronounce  with  dis* 
tinctness  the  last  syllable  and  the  last  letter  of 
every  word,  finishing  one  word  before  they  begin 
the  next.  Vowels  are  spoken  from  an  open  mouth, 
little  words  are  not  clipped,  while  they^are  notjpro- 
nounced  in  a  manner  so  marked  and  emphatic  as 
longer  words.  Two  letters  are  sounded  with  re- 
markable distinctness.  They  are  r  and  f.  The 
first  can  scarcely  be  too  prominent.  The  second 
is  never  slightly  passed  over.  In  a  large  and 
crowded  room,  the  tones  of  the  voice  are  clear  and 
prolonged ;  all  the  vowels  are  lengthened,  a  slight 
cessation  of  the  voice  is  jntt  apparent  between 
every  word. 


Withal,  no  effort  is  perceptibly  made  to  attain 
to  unusual  distinctness.  The  delivery  is  easy,  un- 
forced and  unconstrained. 

For  explanation  of  the  fact  that  rhetorical  and 
grammatical  pauses  are  not  identical,  the  sentence 
following  may  suffice.  As  printed,  it  contains  no 
commas,  yet  an  excellent  reader  might  properly 
make  pauses  at  the  upright  marks. 

The  most  exciting  scene  |  we  ever  witnessed  | 
was  what  may  be  called  |  a  mortal  combat  |  be- 
tween man  |  and  the  horse. 

Probably  many  such  sentences  can  be  found  in 
the  text-books. 

As  to  the  periods  of  rest  before  indicated,  most 
readers  will  probably  agree.  That  they  are  not  al- 
ways at  the  punctuation  points  our  example  may 
have  illustrated.  Between  the  subject  and  the 
predicate  of  sentences  of  ordinary  length,  the 
voice  is  almost  always  suspended.  So  before  a 
preposition,  before  an  objective  clause  and  at  the 
beginning  of  clauses  introduced  by  conjunctions. 
It  will  be  recognized  that  these  pauses  are  seldom 
indicated  by  points.  Of  course,  in  noting  these 
stops,  we  do  not  intend  to  teach  that  pauses  should 
not  be  made  at  all  the  usual  places.  But  any  rules 
which  lead  a  reader  to  raise  his  voice  always  at  a 
comma  or  to  lower  it  at  a  period,  or  to  count  one, 
two,  three,  four,  at  a  comma,  colon  and  semicolon 
and  period  exceed  the  design  of  punctuation, 
which  is  to  mark  merely  the  grammatical  divisions, 
not  the  rhetorical  clauses  of  sentences.  The  lat- 
ter fact  is  too  well  known  to  provoke  dispute. 

Much  of  the  indistinctness  of  delivery  so  com- 
mon in  schools  might  be  checked  by  attention  to 
the  second  particular  heretofore  noticed.  If  a  pu- 
pil is  directed  to  be  careful  in  giving  the  last  let- 
ter or  syllable  in  every  word  a  peculiarly  distinct  — 
not  an  emphatic,  sound,  he  can  scarcely  fail  to 
enunciate  so  as  to  be  easily  understood.  If  he  be 
also  careful  to  open  his  mouth  as  far  as  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  good  tone  while  pronouncing  vow- 
els, to  speak  little  words  distinctly  but  not  promi- 
nently, and  to  mark  particularly  the  r  and  f  in  all 
the  words,  he  will  have  attended  to  the  more  ne- 
cessary elements  of  distinctness.  Clear  and  pro- 
longed tones  withal  insure  that  the  most  distant 
hearer  will  understand  all. 

The  two  particulars  noticed  in  this  article  are 
believed  to  be  those  usually  neglected  by  teachers 
of  the  present  age  —  pauses  and  enunciation.  We 
would  not  leave  out  of  view  the  other  necessary 
doctrines  of  inflection,  tone,  emphasis,  accent, 
rhythm,  force ;  but  there  seems  to  be  less  probabili- 
ty that  teachers  will  generally  neglect  them  than 
the  subjects  noted  here.  These  last  mentioned  be- 
long more  to  the  higher  qualities  of  good  reading 
than  those  two  indicated  in  the  beginning  of  this 
paragraph. 

To  illustrate  the  signifleance  of  the  suggestions 
ooneeming  the  merits  of  a  good  reader,  the  follow- 
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ing  passage  is  copied  from  the  writiDgs  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  and  marked  as  the  other  extract.  It  is 
punctuated  after  an  authentic  version. 

"  For  lo  (  have  I  seen  a  lark  |  rising  |  from  his  bed  of 
graas,  |  and  loariiig  upwards,  |  singing  |  as  he  xlses,  |  and 
hopes  to  get  to  heaTen,  |  and  oUmb  above  the  clouds ;  | 
but  the  poor  bird  |  was  beaten  back  |  with  the  loud  sigh- 
ings  I  of  an  eastern  wind,  |  and  his  motion  [  made  irreg- 
ular and  Inconstant,  |  descending  more  |  at  evexy  breath 
of  the  tempest,  |  than  it  could  recover  |  by  the  libration  | 
and  frequent  weighing  of  his  wings,  |  till  the  little  crea- 
ture I  was  forced  to  sit  down  |  and  pant,  |  and  stay  |  till 
the  storm  was  oyer  ;  |  and  then  it  made  a  prosperous 
flight,  I  and  did  rise  and  sing,  |  as  if  it  had  learned  mu- 
sic and  motion  |  from  an  angel,  |  as  he  passed  sometimes 
through  the  air,  |  about  his  minis^iss  |  here  below.*' 

J.  W.  O. 


lEatiiematics. 


COMICUNICATIONS  for  this  Department,  if  relating  to 
the  higher  branches,  should  be  addressed  to  J.  M.  Boss, 
Lonsdale  ;  otherwise  to  N.  W.  DbMunn,  Providence. 


ANSWER. 

Since  R  =  1.11179,  R— 1  =  .11179  =  rate  per  cent; 
24  24 

and  P  = = =  $214,688  =  principal. 

R  — 1      .11179 


Solution  of  Problem. 


Solution  of  the  Interest  Problem  in  the  June 

Number. 

BT  THC  P&0F08XR. 

**  The  nmple  interest  of  a  certain  sum  for  Jive 
years  is  1^120,  but  the  compound  interest  is  $160, 
Required  the  principal  and  rate  per  cent. 

Let  P  represent  the  principal,  R  ss  amount  of 
$1  for  1  year,  R— 1  =  rate  per  cent. 

Then  will  PR*  =  am.  for  5  years,  at  com.  interest, 
and    PR* — P  s=  com.  int.  for  5  years ; 

.•.P(R»— 1)  =  150    ....  (1). 

120 
Again,  P  (R  — 1)  =  —  =  simple  int.  for  1  year, 

5 

or,        P(R  — 1)«24        ....      (2). 

Divide         (1)  by  (2),  R*-}-  R»-h  R«+  R  + 1  =x  6.25. 

Transp.  R*  +  R»  +  R*  +  H  =  5.25. 

Arranging  coefficients  and  final  term,  and  pro 
ceeding  by  the  new  method : 


1      1 

1 

4 

10 
11.051 

12.154 
12.270141 

12.386824 
12.398552041 

12.410285524 

5.25  1  L11179=:R 

2  3 

3  6 

4  10 

4 

7^25 
1.1051 

5.1  10.51 

5.2  11.03 

1449 
12270141 

5.3   11.56 
5.41  11.6141 

2219859 
1239855 

5.42  11.6683 

5.43  11.7226 

5.441  11.728041 

5.442  11.733483 

5.443  11.738926 
5.444 

980003 
869 

111 
111 

"^0 

Thb  following  problem,  of  considerable  celebri- 
^7t  appeared  in  a  recent  volume  of  The  School- 
master ;  subsequently  a  solution.  We  present 
the  following  solution  of  that  interesting  problem. 

PROBLEM. 

"  The  hold  of  a  vessel  partly  full  of  water,  which 
is  uniformly  increased  by  a  leak,  is  furnished  with 
two  pumps,  worked  by  A  and  5,  of  whom  A  takes 
three  strokes  to  twoofB*s;  but  four  of  B*s  throw 
out  as  much  water  as  Jive  of  A*s,  Now  B  works 
for  the  time  m  which  A  alone  would  have  emptied 
the  hold  ;  A  then  pumps  out  the  remainder,  and  the 
hold  is  cleared  in  thirteen  hours  and  twenty  mtmUee, 
Had  they  worked  together,  the  hold  would  have  been 
emptied  in  three  hours  and  forty-Jive  minutes,  and 
A  would  have  pumped  out  one  hundred  gtUlons  more 
than  he  did.  Required  the  quantity  of  water  in  the 
hold  at  Jyrst,  and  the  hourly  influx  of  the  leak.** 

Put  w  =  number  gallons  in  the  hold  at  first ; 

X  =  hourly  influx  of  the  leak  ; 

y  =  num.  of  hours  in  which  A  would  empty  it. 

Then,  if  A  works  alone  y  hours,  the  influx  is  xy 

gallons ;  then  w-{-  xy  =  quantity  A  pumps  out  In 

1                      w 
y  hours ;  in  one  hour  he  does  — •  (to  +  ^)  = \-sc. 

y  y 

We  now  find  expressions  for  what  B  will  do  in  y 
hours,  and  in  1  hour.  A  takes  3  strokes  while  B 
takes  2,  therefore  A  takes  6  strokes  while  B  takes 
4 ;  but,  in  relation  to  quantity,  these  4  of  B*s  are 
equal  to  5  of  A's ;  so  that,  in  the  same  time,  A 

1  5      16 

pumpiTas  much  as  B,  and  -  more,  i.  e.,  -  +  -  =  -  as 

5  6     6     6 

6 
much ;  but,  if  A  will  do  -  as  much  as  B  in  the  same 

5 

5 

time,  B  will  do  -  as  much  as  A  in  the  same  time. 
6 

5   w 
Therefore  in  1  hour  B  does  -  ( \-x);  and  if,  as 

as  in  the  first  case,  B  works  y  hours,  the  time  in 
which  A  would  do  it  alone,  his  part  of  the  work 

5 
becomes  -  (it  +  xy),    **  A  then  pumps  out  the  re- 

5 

mainder,  and  the  hold  is  cleared  in  13^  hours ; " 
therefore  A  works  (13^ — y)  hours,  and  the  ex- 
pression for  his  part  of  the  work  becomes  (13} — y) 
w 
(—  -f-  x).    The  influx  in  13J  hours  is  13Ja?;  .  • .  the 

y 

whole  quantity  pumped  out  in  the  flrst  case  is 
w  +  IdUx  ;  hence  we  have 
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5  iO  w  40x 

-(w+«3/)  +  ( — y)  (-+«)=«  +  —  ....(1) 

6  3  ^  3 

^*  Had  they  worked  together,  the  hold  would  have 
been  emptied  in  3}  hours; "  in  which|time  the  in- 

15a; 

flux  =  3|a;,  which  added  to  to,  gives  to  -\ ,  the 

4 

whole  quantity  pumped  out.     In  3|  hours  A  does 

to  5     io 

3|(— +  a?)  of  it;    and  B  does  ^X-(  — +  ar). 

y  6    y 

Since  they  both  do  the  whole,  the  sum  of  their  ex- 

55    to 

Dressions,  —  ( |-ar),  is  another  expression  for 

8     y 

the  work.    Equating  these,  we  have 

55    w  15a; 

-(-+*)=«»  +  — (2) 

8     y  4 

Finally,  in  the  latter  case,  **  A  would  have  pump- 
ed out  100  gallons  more  than  he  did  "  in  the  form- 
er ;  hence  we  have 

15   to  40  to 

-(-  +  ar)-( y)(— hx)  =  100  .  .  .(3) 

4     y  S  y 

Reducing  (1),  (2),  (3),  which  are  the  equations  of 
the  problem,  to  their  simplest  form  we  have 

(1) x3/»  +  7tc!/— 80tt»=0 (a) 

(2) 25xy— 8wi/  +  55to=:0 (b) 

(3)  . .  12a;^  +  I2wy  —  ll6xy^  115tr  =  1200y .  (c) 

Mult,  (a)  by  25,  25xi^  -\-  llSwy  —  2000to  =  0 

"     (b)  "     y,  25^3^  — 8iryfi  +  65M7y  =  0 
Subt'g,  8wf  +  120tcy  —  2000w  =  0 

Div.  by  Sir,         i^+  I5y — 250  =  0,  a  quadratic. 
Whence,  y  =  10,  or  —  25. 

Substituting  the  value  of  y  =  10  in  (a),  that  equa- 
tion becomes       100a;  +  70tt>  -*  SOw  =  0  ; 
whence,  lOx  =  w. 

Substituting  the  value  of  y=10,  and  ir=10a;,  in  (c), 
it  becomes  1200a;  +  1200a;— 1150x—  1150a;  =-12000; 
whence,  x  =  120,  the  hourly  influx ; 
whence,  to  =  10a;  =  1200,  quantity  in  the  hold  at 
first.  We  may  now  readily  find  that,  B  would  do 
the  work  alone  in  15  hours. 

J.    91.    A. 


The  Ctone  Froblem. 


From  the  point  of  suspension  E  drop  a  perpendic- 
ular (or  plumb  line,)  toDB;  it  will  intersect  the 
axis  CB  in  0,  at  a  distance  from  the  base  equal  to 
<me-/<mrth  the  altitude,  t.  «.,  CO  =  |  CB.  For  O, 
being  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  solid  cone,  is 
the  point  in  which  the  cone  is  equally  suspended 
in  any  position.  The  plane  of  the  base,  or  line 
ED,  makes  an  angle  of  a^  with  the  horizon  DB« 
i,  e.t  angle  EDB  =  a^.  This  angle  is  the  same  as 
that  formed  bv  the  intersection  of  the  axis  and 
vertical  EOG  ;  that  is  the  angle  EDO  =  EOC  =  ao, 
each  being  the  complement  of  the  common  angle 
CEO.  EB  is  given  =  5.  Put  altitude  CB  =  4a;, 
then  CO  —  x.  From  the  triangle  OCE  we  have 
1  :  tan  a  :  :  x  :  tan  aa;s: CE ; 


also,        CE  =  VEB«  — BC«  =  ^b*—l6jfl. 


By  comparison,  »/b^  —  16a:*  =  tan  ax. 

Expanding,     b*  —  16a;*  =  tan  *ax^ ; 

(16  +  tan  ^)3fi  =  b*; 

b 
whence,  a;  =  i . 


Also, 


Vl6-|-Un3a 

45 
4a;  = =  altitude. 

v'le-f  tansa 

tan  <xb 
CE  =  tan  ax  =  — —  ? 


.•.CE«  = 


Vl6-htan«a 
tan  *a  5* 


16  +  tan  «a 

5r  tan  *a  5* 
Area  of  the  base     =jr.CE*  = 


4a;        4 
a-.  CE«.  — =  -  . 


16  +  tan  ?a 
5  w  tan  *j  6* 


3         3     Vie  +  tanSa     16  +  ten  «a 
4ar  tan  *a  5* 


•S. 


3(16  +  tan«a)2 
which  is  the  general  analytical  expression  for  the 
solidity  required.  j.  m.  r. 

Natural   Science* 


CoMUUNiOATiONS  for  thls  Department  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  I.  F.  Cadt,  Warren. 


it 


A  cone  of  uniform  density ^  having  the  point  of 
suspension  in  the  circumference  of  the  base^  had  the 
plane  of  the  base  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  the  angle 
sfi.  Required  the  solidity  of  the  cone,  when  the 
slant  height  is  given  equal  toW* 

SOLUTIOJf. 

Call  the  point  of  suspension  E,  the  vertex  B,the 
centre  of  the  base  C.  Pass  a  vertical  plane  through 
£B ;  and  it  will  contain  the  axis  BC.  Draw  EC, 
and  produce  till  it  pierces  a  horizontal  plane 
through  the  vertex  B,  in  D.  DB  is  the  common 
intersection  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  planes. 


Poisons. 

The  term  poison  is  applied  to  those  substances 
which,  on  being  introduced  into  the  animal  system, 
derange  or  destroy  the  vital  functions.  The  exis- 
tence of  such  substances  is  among  the  most  famil- 
iar of  facts.  They  are  found  in  the  vegetable 
world,  among  minerals,  and  in  the  animal  races ; 
and  with  the  effects  of  some  of  these,  derived  from 
each  of  these  sources,  most  of  us  are,  personally, 
quite  as  familiar  as  we  desire.  But  when  we  ask 
ourselves  why  we  are  so  severely  pained  by  the 
sting  ef  a  bee,  or  so  exceedingly  annoyed  by  the 
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bite  of  a  mosquito,  — yrhy  the  juices  of  some  plants 
'Will  induce  a  fatal  sleep,  and  those  of  others  throw 
the  physical  system  into  convulsions  so  fearful  as 
to  destroy  life  in  a  few  moments,  — why  alkaline 
and  acid  substances  may  be  equally  poisonous,  or 
why  a  substance  may  be  a  virulent  poison  when 
introduced  into  the  circulatory  system,  and  yet 
prove  entirely  harmless  when  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach,—  or  what  it  is  which  causes  any  substance 
to  act  as  a  poison  at  all,  we  wait  in  vain  for  the 
forth-coming  answer.  If  we  put  these  questions 
to  the  botanist,  the  mineralogist,  the  physiologist, 
or  the  chemist,  we  find  them  about  as  ignorant  of 
the  information  sought  as  we  are  ourselves.  The 
one  can  name  and  describe  to  us  many  poisonous 
plants ;  a  second  can  tell  us  how  beautiful  are  the 
deadly  crystals  when  viewed  with  the  aid  of  the 
microscope ;  a  third  will  classify  all  poisons  for  us 
into  irritants,  narcotics,  and  narcotico-acrids,  and 
tell  us  how  the  first  class  will  produce  inflamma- 
tion, the  second  stupor  or  delirium,  and  the  third 
a  combination  of  the  effects  of  the  first  two,  but 
neither  informs  us  why  they  produce  these  effects, 
or  precisely  what  in  us  renders  us  susceptible  of 
their  influence.  Even  the  chemist,  by  his  most 
careftil  analysis,  discovers  simply  the  same  ele- 
ments as  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  food  re- 
quired for  our  daily  sustenance,  and  finally  the 
medical  practitioner  finds  that  these  same  deadly 
substances  often,  when  properly  administered, 
prove  the  most  efficient  remedies  in  cases  of  dis- 
ease. So  what  was  a  mystery  at  the  outset  re- 
mains enveloped  in  mystery — just  as  in  innumer- 
able other  cases — at  the  end. 

And  yet  the  subject  is  one  which  can  be  investi- 
gated in  various  directions  with  advantage  and  con- 
stantly increasing  interest.  TVe  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  interested  to  know  that  the  poison  infusedinto 
the  wound  inflicted  by  a  serpent  may  be  sucked  out 
with  the  lips,  or  be  even  swallowed,  with  impunity, 
while  the  person  who  should  attempt  the  same 
remedy  for  the  sting  of  a  bee  might  find  himself 
subjected  to  much  and  severe  suffering  as  a  penal- 
ty. The  study  of  the  most  efficacious  remedies  for 
such  poisons  as  we  may  be  likely  to  encounter  is 
not  only  a  matter  of  interest,  but  would  seem  to 
take  rank  as  a  duty.  But  as  the  requisite  infor- 
mation upon  this  subject  can  be  obtained  from  al- 
most any  respectable  modern  hand-book  of  chem- 
istry, it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it  here. 

Among  the  most  curious  facts  embraced  in  this 
subject  is  the  exceedingly  small  amount  required 
of  some  poisonous  substances  to  produce  the  most 
surprising  effects,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  fatal 
power  may  remain  undestroyed  for  many  years. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  former  I  recently  saw  a 
statement,  the  truth  of  which  I  hav^  not  seen 
tested,  that  a  sufiicicnt  amount  of  poison  may  be 
scraped  from  a  sheet  of  white  paper  under  which 
the  smoke  from  a  single  cigar  or  pipe  of  tobacco 
has  been  made  to  pass,  to  cause  death  when  ap- 


plied to  the  tongue  of  a  cat,  in  the  space  of  ten 
minutes.  It  is  also  known  that  the  four-hundred- 
and'eightieth  part  of  an  ounce  of  strychnia  will 
destroy  the  life  of  a  strong  man,  and  that  one- 
sixth  of  a  grain  is  sufficient  to  prove  fatal  to  a  dog 
in  less  than  a  minute. 

The  amount  of  poisonous  matter  needed  to  cause 
the  yellow  fever  and  other  contagious  diseases 
must  necessarily  be  almost  inconceivably  small. 
Not  even  the  most  powerful  microscope  can  ena- 
ble us  to  detect  the  infectious  atoms  as  they  are 
borne  upon  the  air  or  carried  in  the  clothing  of 
physicians  or  attendants  ;  and  yet  they  are  suffi- 
cient to  exert  their  most  fatal  effects.  And  in  this 
connection  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  notice  the  ex- 
ceeding minuteness  of  some  objects  which  are 
cognizable  by  our  unaided  senses.  For  instance, 
it  is  stated  that  the  length  of  a  vibration,  or  undu- 
lation, of  the  extreme  violet  ray  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum is  only  the  one  hundred  and  aixty-aeven  mil- 
Iwnth  of  an  inch,  and  that  their  number  in  a  sin- 
gle second  is  seven  hundred  and  twentyseoen  tril- 
lions,  and  yet  our  sense  of  sight  takes  cognizance 
of  them  without  any  special  effort.  It  is  also  as- 
serted that  linen  yarn  has  been  spun  so  fine  that  . 
a  portion  weighing  not  more  than  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  millionth  of  a  grain  was  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  The  extreme  minuteness  of  odo- 
riferous particles  is  almost  universally  familiar. 

But  I  cannot  better  illustxate  this  branch  of  my 
subject  than  by  inserting  an  extract  from  '*  Buck- 
land's  Curiosities  of  Natural  History,"  a  work  that 
can  be  perused  by  no  lore*- of  nature  without  pro- 
fit and  delight.  After  giving  numerous  facts  illus- 
trating the  extreme  virulence  of  various  animal 
poisons,  both  when  fresh  and  after  their  power  had 
become  very  much  wasted  by  the  lapse  of  time, 
and  among  others,  *that  of  his  having  destroyed 
the  life  of  a  thrush  in  the  space  of  six  minutes  by 
inoculating  it  with  a  solution  of  the  wourali  dis- 
solved from  the  point  of  an  arrow,  taken  from  the 
natives  of  Guiana  in  South  America,  after  it  had 
been  kept  in  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in  London, 
for  thirty  years,  he  gives  the  following  account  of 
his  own  experience  of  the  effects  of  the  venom  of 
the  Cobza  Di  Capello  : 

"  About  four  years  ago  I  myself,  in  person,  had 
painful  experience  of  the  awful  effects  of  snake's 
poison.  I  have  received  a  dose  of  the  cobra's  poi- 
son into  my  system,  luckily  a  minute  dose,  or  I 
should  not  have  survived  it.  The  accident  hap- 
pened in  a  very  curious  way.  I  was  poisoned  by 
the  snake,  but  not  bitten  by  him.  I  got  the  poison 
second-hand.  Anxious  to  witness  the  effects  of 
the  poison  of  the  cobra  upon  a  rat,  I  took  a  couple 
in  a  bag,  alive,  to  a  certain  cobra.  I  took  one  rat 
out  of  the  bag  and  put  him  into  the  cage  with  the 
snake.  The  cobra  was  coiled  up  among  the  stones 
in  the  centre  of  the  cage,  apparently  asleep.  When 
he  heard  the  noise  of  the  rat  falling  into  the  cage, 
he  just  looked  up  and  put  out  his  tongue,  hissing 
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at  the  Mune  time.    The  nt  got  in  a  corner  and  be-  • 
gan  washing  himtelf,  keeping   one  eje  on  the 
make,  whose  appearance  he  evidentlj  did  not  half 
like.     Presently  the  rat  ran  across  the  snake's 
bodj,  and  in  an  instant  the  latter  assumed  his 
fighting  attitude.    As  the  rat  passed  the  snake,  he ' 
made  a  dart,  but,  missing  his  aim,  hit  his  iK»se  a ' 
pretty  hard  blow  against  the  side  of  the  cage.' 
TluM  accident  seemed  to  anger  him,  for  he  spread , 
ont  his  crest  and  wared  it  to  and  fro  in  the  beanti- ; 
fnl  manner  pecnliar  to  his  kind.     The  rat  became  | 
alarmed  and  ran  near  him  again.    Again  the  eobra ' 
made  a  dart  and  bit  him,  hot  did  not,  I  think,  in- ; 
ject  any  poison  into  him,  the  rat  being  so  Tery  ac- ! 
UTe ;    at  least  no  symptoms  of  poisoning  wo-e  I 
shown.    The  bite,  ncTertheless,  aroused  the  ire  of  i 
the  rat,  ibr  he  gathered  himself  up  for  a  spring, ! 
and  measuring  his  distance  sprang  right  on  to  the 
neck  of  the  cobra,  who  was  waving  abont  in  front  J 
of  him.    The  plucky  rat,  determined  to  die  hard, ! 
gaTe  the  cobra  two  or  three  severe  bites  in  the 
neck,  the  snake  keeping  his  body  erect  all  this: 
time,  and  endeavoring  to  turn  his  head  round  so  I 
as  to  bite  the  rat,  who  was  clinging  on  like  the  old 
man  in  Sinbad  the  Sailor.    Soon,  however,  the 
cobra  changed  his  tactics.     Tired,  possibly,  with 
sustaining  the  weight  of  the  rat,  he  lowered  his 
head,  and  the  rat,  finding  himself  again  on  terra 
firma,  tried  to  run  away ;  not  so,  for  the  snake, 
collecting  his  force,  brought  down  his  erected  poi- 
son fangs,  making  his  head  tell  by  its  weight  in  I 
giving  vigor  to  the  blow,  right  on  to  the  body  of 
the  rat.    This  poor  beas*now  seemed  to.know  that 
the  fight  was  over,  and  that  he  was  conquered. 
He  retired  to  a  comer  of  the  cage  and  began  pant- 
ing violently,  endeavoring,  at  the  same  time,  to 
steady  his  failing  strength  with  his  feet.    His  eyes 
were  widely  dilated,  and  his  nlonth  half  open  as  if 
gasping  for  breath.     The  cobra  stood  erect  over 
him,  hissing  and  putting  forth  his  tongue  as  if 
conscious  of  victory.    In  about  three  minutes  the 
rat  fell  quietiy  on  his  side  and  expired.    The  cobra 
then  moved  off*  and  took  no  further  notice  of  his 
defunct  enemy.    About  ten  minutes  afterward  the 
rat  was  hooked  out  of  the  cage  for  me  to  examine. 
No  external  wound  could  I  see  anywhere,  so  I 
took  out  my  knife  and  began  taking  off  the  skin  of 
the  rat.    I  soon  discovered  two  very  minute  punc- 
tures, like  small  needle  holes,  in  the  side  of  the 
rat,  where  the  fangs  of  the  snake  had  entered. 
The  parts  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh,  and  the 
flesh  itself  appeared  as  though  affected  with  mor- 
tification, even  though  the  wound  had  not  been  in- 
flicted above  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  if  so  much. 

*'  Anxious  to  see  if  the  skin  itself  was  affected,  I 
scraped  away  the  parts  on  it  with  my  finger-nails. 
Finding  nothing  but  the  punctures  I  threw  the  rat 
away  and  put  the  knife  and  skin  into  my  pocket 
and  started  lo  go  away.  I  had  not  walked  above  a 
hundred  yards  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  felt  just  as 
if  somebody  had  come  behind  me  and  struck  me  a 


severe  blow  on  the  head  and  iieck«  and  mt  the 
time  I  experienced  a  most  acute  pain  and 
oppression  at  the  diest,  as  though  a  red  hot  i 
had  been  run  in  and  a  hundred  vreight  pat 
the  top  of  it.  I  knew  instantiy,  from  what  II 
read,  that  I  was  poisoned.  I  said  as  naneh  to 
friend,  a  most  intelligent  gentleman,  who  ha] 
ed  to  be  with  me,  and  told  him  if  I  fell  to  give 
brandy  and  eau  de  luce,  words  which  he  kept 
peating  in  case  he  might  forget  them.  At 
same  time  I  enjoined  him  to  keep  me  going, 
not  on  any  account  to  allow  me  to  lie  down, 
then  forgot  every  thing  for  several  minntes, 
my  friend  tells  me  that  I  rolled  about  as  if 
faint  and  weak.  He  also  informs  me  that  the  fii 
thing  I  did  was  to  fall  against  him,  asking  if 
looked  seedy.  He  most  wisely  answered,  "N( 
you  look  well.'*  I  don't  think  he  thought  so,  ioti 
his  own  face  was  white  as  a  ghost ;  I  recollect  this 
much.  He  tells  me  my  face  was  of  a  greenish  yel- 
low color.  After  walking,  or  rather  staggering, 
along  for  some  minutes,  I  gradually  recovered  my 
senses,  and  steered  for  the  nearest  chemist's  shop. 
Running  in,  I  asked  for  eau  de  luce.  Of  coune 
he  had  none,  but  my  eye  caught  the  words,  **  Spir- 
it,  ammon.  co.."  or  haxtshom,  on  a  bottle.  I  reach- 
ed it  down  myself,  and  pouring  a  large  quantity 
into  a  tumbler  with  a  little  water,  both  of  which 
articles  I  found  on  a  soda  stand  in  the  shop,  drank 
it  off  though  it  burnt  my  month  and  lips  very 
much.  Instantly  I  felt  relief  from  the  pain  at  the 
chest  and  head.  The  ehemist  stood  aghast,  and 
on  my  telling  him  what  was  the  matter,  recom- 
mended a  warm  bath.  If  I  had  followed  his  ad- 
vice these  words  would  never  have  been  placed  on 
record.  After  a  second  draught  at  the  hartshorn 
bottie,  I  proceeded  on  my  way,  feeling  very  stupid 

and  confused. 
*'  On  arriving  at  my  friend's  residence,  dose  by, 

he  kindly  procured  me  a  botUe  of  brandy,  of  which 
I  drank  four  large  wine-glasses,  one  after  the  oth- 
er, but  did  not  feel  the  least  tipsy  after  the  opera- 
tion. Feeling  nearly  well,  I  started  on  my  way 
home,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  perceived  a 
most  acute  pain  under  the  nail  of  the  left  thumb; 
this  pain  also  run  up  the  arm.  I  set  to  work  to 
suck  the  wound,  and  then  found  out  how  the  poi- 
son had  got  into  the  system.  About  an  hour  be- 
fore I  examined  the  dead  rat  I  had  been  cleaning 
the  nail  with  a  pen-knife,  and  had  slightly  sepa- 
rated the  nail  from  the  skin  beneath.  Into  this 
lltUe  crack  the  poison  had  got  when  I  vras  scrap- 
ing the  rat's  skin  to  examine  the  wound.  Hov 
virulent,  therefore,  must  the  poison  of  the  cobra 
be.  It  had  already  been  circulated  in  the  body  of 
the  rat,  from  which  I  had  imbibed  it  at  second- 
hand." 

Such  is  the  narrative,  and  yet  wc  are  told  upon 
good  authority  that  the  poisonous  fiuids  of  ser- 
pents and  other  animals  "  have  not  been  distin- 
guished, chemically,  firom  simple  gum-water." 

I.  F.  a 
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Dust  Floatixic  in  the  Air. 

M.  PouoHST  finds  that  the  dust  floating  in  the 
air  contains  the  detritus  of  the  mineral  constitu- 
ents of  the  globe,  atoms  of  animals  and  plants, 
and  the  finest  debris  of  all  the  minerals  we  make 
use  of.  But  one  item  he  especially  points  out,  yiz : 
wheat  starch,  wiiich  is  invariably  found  in  dust, 
whether  old  or  recent.  Surprised  at  the  quantity 
of  it  present  among  the  aerial  corpuscles,  M.  Pou 
tshet  investigated  the  dust  of  all  ages  and  of  every 
locality;  and  everywhere  he  found  this  wheat 
starch  present.  '*  I  have  found  the  starch."  he 
says,  "in  the  most  inaccessible  comers  of  old 
Gothic  churches,  mixed  with  dust,  blackened  by 
six  or  eight  centuries  of  existence ;  I  have  found 
it  in  the  palaces  and  cans  of  the  Thebiad,  where  it 
may  have  dated  from  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs ;  I 
have  found  it  in  the  tympanic  cavity  of  the  ear  of 
a  mummified  dog,  which  I  had  found  in  a  subterra- 
nean temple  of  Upper  Egypt.  In  all  countries,  in 
a  word,  where  wheat  forms  the  staple  of  food, 
starch  always  penetrates  into  the  dust,  and  is  met 
with  in  greater  or  less  quantities. — Medical  Timet. 


QUBSTIONB   70B 

WBixitttn   <S^xamination!S. 


CoxxuiricATXONS  for  this  Department  should  be  ad^ 
Messed  to  A.  J.  MANOHBsna,  Providenco. 


OBAMXAB. 

I.  1.  What  is  grammar  ?  2.  What  is  English 
grammar?  3.  What  is  it  to  study  anything?  4. 
What  is  language?  5.  What  is  a  thought?  6. 
Then,  what  is  the  mind's  employment  1  7.  A  men- 
tal opinion  necessarily  consist*  of  what  ?  8.  What 
is  it  to  eommtmittate  our  thoughts  ?  9.  Name  seve- 
ral ways  by  which  they  may  be  communicated  ? 
10.  Which  are  the  common  methods  of  expression? 

II.  1.  What  is  speaking  ?  2.  What  are  the  el- 
ments  of  speaking  ?  3.  What  do  you  understand 
by  the  elements  of  anything  ?  4.  What  is  an  ele- 
mentary sound  ?  5.  How  many  elementary  sounds 
in  the  English  language?  6.  Make  them.  7. 
How  are  they  made  ?  8.  Name  the  principal  or- 
gans of  speech.  9.  Then,  what  must  be  educated 
so  that  these  sounds  may  be  clearly,  forcibly  and 
correctly  made  ?  10.  What  is  it  to  educate  any- 
thing? 

III.  1.  Is  the  training  of  the  voice  properly  in- 
cluded in  the  study  of  language  ?  2.  These  forty 
elementary  sounds  are  divided  into  how  many 
classes  ?  3.  What  are  they  ?  4.  Define  each.  5. 
Make  ten  sounds  that  consist  of  pure  tone.  6. 
Make  ten  that  consist  of  tone  and  breath  united. 
7.  Make  ten  that  consist  of  breath  or  whispering 
sound  without  vocality.  8.  Name  ten  words,  each 
containing  an  elementary  sound  of  pure  tone.  9. 
Name  ten  words,  each  containing  a  sound  of  tone 

4 


and  breath  united.  10.  Name  ten  words,  each  con- 
taining a  sound  of  breath  only. 

IV.  1.  What  is  writing  ?  2.  What  is  written 
language  ?  8.  What  are  the  elements  of  the  writ- 
ten language  ?  4.  What  is  a  letter  ?  6.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  representative  f  6.  Do  you  think 
it  would  be  well  to  have  a  letter  to  represent  each 
elemenury  sound  in  our  language  ?  7.  Is  such 
the  case  ?  8.  What  would  be  some  of  the  advan- 
tages if  such  were  the  fact  ?  9.  Is  there  a  repre- 
sentative for  each  sound  in  our  language  ?  10. 
How  many  letters  in  the  English  language  ? 

y.  1.  If  there  are  forty  sounds  and  but  twenty- 
six  letters,  what  must  some  of  them  represent  ? 

2.  What  name  is  given  to  this  collection  of  letters  ? 

3.  Into  what  two  classes  are  the  letters  divided  ? 

4.  What  is  a  vowel  ?  5.  What  is  a  consonant  ?  6. 
What  is  the  difference  between  letters  and  sounds  ? 
7>  Name  the  vowels.  8.  Give  all  the  sounds  of 
which  the  vowels  are  the  representatives.  9.  Name 
the  consonants.  10.  Taking  as  a  basis  for  the  divi- 
sion, the  organs  of  speech  chiefiy  employed  in 
making  their  sounds,  the  consonants  might  be  di- 
vided into  what  six  classes  ? 

YI.  1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  labials  ?  2. 
DenUls?    3.  Palatals?    4.  Gutturals?   5.  Nasals? 

6.  Linguals  ?  7.  Write  ten  words  in  which  the  let- 
ter a  has  its  name  sound.  8.  Also  ten  words  in 
which  it  has  the  sound  as  in  at,  9.  Also  ten  in 
which  it  has  the  sound  as  in  all.  10.  Also  ten  in 
which  it  has  the  sound  as  in  far. 

YII.  1.  Write  ten  words  in  each  of  whfch  a 
combination  of  letters  represents  the  name  sound 
of  a.  (Define  combination.)  2.  Also  ten  words  in 
which  a  combination  of  letters  represents  the  sound 
of  a  as  heard  in  all,  3.  Write  ten  words  in  which 
the  letter  %  has  its  name  sound.  4.  Also  ten  in 
which  a  combinatidn  of  letters  is  equivalent  to  its 
name  sound.  6.  Write  ten  words  in  which  a  com- 
bination of  letters  represents  the  name  sound  of 
the  letter  o.  6.  Also  ten  in  which  a  combination 
of  letters  represents  the  sound  of  o  as  heard  in  nor. 

7.  Give  the  sound  which  the  letter  c  generally  has 
when  it  commences  a  word.  8.  Also  name  ten 
words  in  which  it  has,  when  in  that  position,  the 
sound  of  s  as  in  so.  9.  Does  the  letter  k  represent 
any  other  sound  than  as  heard  in  oak  ?  10.  Write 
ten  words  in  which  a  combination  of  letters  repre- 
sents the  sound  of  k  as  in  oak. 

VIII.  1.  What  is  a  diphthong  ?  2.  What  is  a 
proper  diphthong  ?  3.  Write  ten  words  containing 
proper  diphthongs.  4.  What  is  an  improper  diph- 
thong ?  6.  Name  ten  words  containing  improper 
diphthongs.  6.  What  is  a  triphthong  ?  7.  What  is 
a  proper  triphthong  ?  8.  Name  all  the  proper  triph- 
thongs you  can.  9.  What  is  an  improper  triph- 
thong ?  10.  Name  all  the  improper  triphthongs 
you  can. 

IX.  1.  How  many  words  of  our  language  con- 
tain the  tripthong  iewf  2.  How  many  esuf  8. 
What  is  the  sound  of  x  when  it  begins  a  word  ?    4. 
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Name  ten  words,  in  eaeh  of  which  th  represents  an 
aspirate.  5.  Also  ten  in  which  it  represents  a  sub- 
vocal.  6.  Write  ten  words  in  which  a  combination 
of  other  letters  represents  an  aspirate.  7.  Name 
the  kiTids  of  letters.  8.  Name  the  styles  of  letters. 
9.  Letters  of  the  same  style  that  differ  in  size,  give 
rise  to  what  distinctions  ?  10.  Lettersl^ave  been 
defined  as  being  representatives  of  sound»  —  what 
is  the  difference  between  a  represetvtative  and  a 
substitute } 

X.  Spell  the  following  words  by  giving  tlie  ele- 
mentary sounds  represented  in  them :  1.  Massar 
chusetts.  2.  Phenomena.  3.  Constitutionally. 
4.  Potato.  5,  Syzygy.  (t.  Naughtiness.  7.  High- 
wayman. 8.  Phthisic.  9.  Sphinx.  10.  Phlegm- 
atic. 

1.  When  are  u;  and y  consonants?  Tell  whether 
they  are  vowels  or  consonants  in  the  following 
words:  Mowing,  boyish,  why,  twine,  rye,  wry, 
and  youth. 

2.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  principal  parts  of 
a  verb  ?  Give  the  principal  parts  of  lie,  (to  re- 
cline), lay,  (to  place),  dive,  heat  And  flee. 

3.  Give  a  sentence  containing  the  relative  pro- 
noun what,  with  the  antecedent  and  relative,  to 
which  it  is  equivalent,  both  in  the  nominative. 
Give  one  with  the  antecedent  in  the  nominative 
and  the  relative  in  the  objective. 

4.  Give  the  verbs  have  and  flow  in  the  indica- 
tive mode,  past,  past  perfect,  and  future  tenses, 
and  in  the  potential  mode,  past  and  past  perfect 
tenses,  each  in  the  third  person,  singular. 

5.  When  is  the  preposition  omitted  before  the 
indirect  object  of  a  verb  ? 

6.  When  may  we  have  a  noun  in  the  adjective 
case  after  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice  ?  Give  an 
example  of  a  noun  thus  used. 

7.  State  the  difference  between  a  noun  in  the 
objective  case  after  a  verb  in  tbe  passive  voice  and 
one  in  the  nominative  after  a  verb  in  the  passive 
voice.    Give  an  example  of  each. 

8.  Give  a  sentence  containing  an  objective 
clause  introduced  by  a  relative  pronoun  used  as 
the  object  of  a  preposition,  and  analyze  the  sen- 
tence. 

9.  Decide  which  of  the  following  expressions 
are  incorrect  and  write  them  correctly :  I  knew  it 
to  be  her.  I  knew  it  to  be  she.  I  was  sure  of  its 
being  him.  I  was  sure  of  its  being  he.  Either  I, 
you  or  MartUa  are  chosen.  If  he  had  have  went 
they  would  have  reached  the  shore  in  safety. 

Insert  the  possessive  sign  where  it  is  needed  in 
the  following :  The  boys  lessons  were  learned  in 
their  fathers  office. 

10.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following 
sentences :  John  called  which  a  verb.  Let  there 
be  light. 

▲RITHMBTIC. 

1.  In  what  time  does  the  minute-hand  of  a 
clock  gain  a  minnte-space  on  the  hour-hand  ?    In 


what  time  do  the  hour  and  minute-hands  together 
pass  over  a  distance  equal  to  a  minute-space  ? 

2.  At  what  time  between  four  and  five  o'clock 
are  the  hands  equally  distant  Arom  any  number  on 
the  dill  ? 

3.  At  what  time  after  six  o'clock  do  the  hands 
first  x>oint  in  opposite  directions  ? 

4.  At  what  time  after  twelve  o'clock  arc  the 
hands  first  together  ?   ' 

5.  At  what  times  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock 
are  the  hands  thirteen  minutes  apart  ?  (Two  an-* 
swers.) 

6.  At  what  times  between  three  ancC  four  o'clock 
are  the  hands  one  one-hundredth  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  dial  apart  ? 

7.  What  is  the  hour  when  1-2  of  2-5  of  1  3-7 
times  the  time  past  noon  is  3-8  of  4-15  of  the  time 
to  midnight  ? 

8.  At  what  time  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock 
do  the  hands  make  equal  angles  with  the  II  mark  ? 

9.  At  what  times  between  six  and  seven  o'clock 
is  the  minute-hand  2  3-4  times  as  far  from  the  Y II 
mark  as  the  hour-hand  is  ? 

10.  At  what  times  between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock  is  the  minute-hand  9-10  as  far  ftom  the 
VIII  mark  as  the  hour  hand  is  ? 

OBOQSAPHY. 

1.  Give  some  acconat  of  the  silver  mines  of 
Mexioo. 

2.  What  ia  known  of  the  8e«rceof  the  Orinoeo? 

3.  What  mode  of  conveyance  is  eommon  in  go- 
ing from  Asuncion  to  Valparaiso  ? 

4.  What  exchange  of  products  is  there  between 
South  America  and  the  United  States. 

5.  Name  seven  of  the  largest  cities  of  South 
America. 

6.  Describe  the  mountain  system  of  the  West- 
ern Continent. 

7.  What  do  you  know  of  the  valley  of  the  Am- 
azon ? 

8.  Name  the  largest  wheat  market  in  the  world. 

9.  Where  are  the  highest  tides  ? 

10.  Describe  the  Blackstone  river,  and  mention 
the  manufacturing  villages  upon  it,  in  order,  com- 
mencing at  its  source. 

11.  What  States  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Union  since  1850  ? 

12.  Where  is  Pike's  Peak  ? 

13.  Name  the  States  you  would  cross,  and  the 
principal  places  yon  would  pass,  going  by  railroad 
from  New  York  to  St.  Louis. 

14.  What  productions  of  the  United  States 
form  the  chief  staples  of  her  commerce  ? 

15.  Where  is  San  Francisco  bay  ?  Name  its 
divisions,  and  the  rivers  which  empty  into  it,  and 
what  there  is  peculiar  about  them,  and  describe 
the  largest  places  in  its  vicinity. 

16.  Through  what  bodies  of  water  would  you 
sail,  in  going  from  Washington  to  Jeddo  ? 

17.  Where  are  the  Helvellyn  Mountains  ? 
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18^>  Wkere  are  the  principal  naval  stations  of 
the  United  States  ? 

19.  Name  the  bays  and  gulfs  around  North 
America  ? 

20.  What  States  would  you  cross,  and  on  what 
bodies  of  water  would  you  sail,  to  go  from  Boston 
to  the  Falls  of  SU  Anthony  ? 


4^ur  33ooit  Ea&le. 


A  Kkowlkdg*  op  Living  Things,  WiTtt  the 
Laws  of*th£ZIl  Existbncb.  By  A.  N.  Bell, 
A.  M.,  M.  P.  Published  by  Baillier  Brothers, 
440  Broadway*  New  York. 

This  book  contains  318  pages.  For  the  school 
or  for  the  public  or  private  librtiry,  this  is  a  Very 
taluable  work.  It  is  written  in  a  clear  and  inter- 
ei^ng  ertyle,  and  treats  of  the  organization  of  liv- 
ing things  in  a  scientific  manner.  We  will  give 
the  author's  reasons  fot  writing  it : 

**  The  circumstances  which  led  to  this  book, 
were  in  the  first  place  dependent  upon  a  fondness 
for  physiological  studies ;  secondly,  an  abundant 
opportunity  in  various  climates  to  promote  those 
studies ;  and  thirdly,  a  desire  to  inculcate  that 
knowledge  of  livit)g  things  which  is  of  utility  in 
all  departments  of  human  industry.  My  first  ef- 
fort to  incnlcate  this  knowledge  was  in  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  first  deliver- 
ed a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  at  the  Packer  Col- 
legiate Institute.  The  immediate  inducement  to 
complete  a  book  fVom  these  lectures,  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  desire  of  some  of  the  emi- 
nent teachers  who  heard  them." 


mark  we  can  give  but  one  short  extract  from  his 
seventh  quarterly  report :  —  , 

**  Believing  as  I  do  that  the  character  of  the 
teacher  is  the  chief  element  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  school,  and  that  no  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  OUT  system  requires  so  much  judg^ 
ment  and  skill  as  the  selection  of  teachers,  I  have 
taken  no  small  pains  to  ascertain  the  qualifications 
of  candidates  who  have  presented  themselves  at 
my  office,  or  applied  to  me  by  letter,  that  I  might 
be  prepared  to  give  useful  advice  to  those  who 
should  desire  it.  It  has  been  my  aim  not  merely 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  (he  literary  qualifica^ 
tions  of  applicants,  but  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
of  their  capacity  to  teach  and  govern  a  school,  or« 
in  other  words,  of  their  moulding  and  educating 
power, — that  peculiar  talent  which  is  indispensa- 
ble to  high  success  in  teaching."  A.  p. 


We  tender  our  thanks  to  Hon.  John  D.  Phil- 
brick,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Boston,  fbr  a  copy  of  the  Boston  School  Reports 
for  the  year  1859.  We  have  looked  over  this  book 
Of  352  well  printed  pages  with  great  satisfaction. 
It  gives  an  indication  ot  a  year's  labor  in  a  field 
that  is  delightful  to  contemplate.  We  are  proud 
of  Boston,  as  an  American,  for  the  interest  she  has 
ever  manifested  in  Uie  cause  of  popular  education. 
Her  stand  for  mental  discipliue  and  general  intel- 
ligence attracts  the  admiring  gaze  of  good  men  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Xhe  documents  before  us  are  the  work  of  several 
minds,  and  indicate  the  results  of  many  agencies. 
Prominent  among  the  papers  here  printed,  are  the 
quarterly  reports  of  the  Superintendent,  who 
brings  to  his  office  skill,  ability  and  indomitable 
perseverance,  united  with  good  scholarship.  As 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Connecti- 
cttt,  we  knew  Mr.  Philbriek  well.  He  was  a  prac- 
tical man,  worked  hard,  and  inspired  confidence 
and  enthusiasm  in  All  whom  he  approached.  The 
tending  traits  in  his  character  appear  in  these  re- 
ports. He  diseuflses  practical  questions  in  a  direct 
and  business-like  manner.     To  illustrate  this  re- 


MADEMOisisLtE  MoEi :     A  Tale  of  Modem  Rome. 

Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.    Pp.  526. 

A  thrilling  story  of  life  in  Rome  at  the  present 
day,  pleasantly  written,  portraying  the  joys  and 
sorrows,  the  trials  and  perplexities,  and  especially 
the  persecutions  and  vexations  /rom  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Eternal  City,  which  fall  upon  foreign- 
ers and  the  liberal  party. 

Besides  the  bewitching  interest  of  the  story  and 
our  interest  in  the  heroine  —  Irene  —  we  derive 
much  instruction  from  the  book  concerning  the 
city,  the  life,  habits,  and  character  of  the  people 
of  the  Pope's  capital. 

Hints  on  Study.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Light* 
body.  Published  by  Breed,  Butler  &  Co.,  Buffa- 
lo, N.  Y. 

This  pamphlet  should  be  read  by  every  parent 
and  teacher,  who  say,  in  practice  at  least,  that 
skirmishing  on  the  frontier  of  thought  is  study. 
It  contains  more  than  isome  large  volumes  which 
we  have  seen  on  this  subject.  It  cannot  be  said  of 
it  as  of  some  libraries,  that  reducing  their  size 
would  improve  them.    Price  ten  cents. 


(SUttcational   Sntelligence. 

CoMMDNicATiONS  for  thls  Department  should  be  ad- 
dressed  to  the  Potlishbrs  op  The  Soboolmabtbb, 
Providence. 


Rbv.  Danibl  Lbjlch,  Superintendent  of  the 
Providence  Schools,  embodied  the  following  sug- 
gestions in  his  quarterly  report  presented  at  the 
close  of  the  last  term  : 

The  Bttffgestlons  made  in  my  last  report  in  regard  to 
the  best  method  of  teaching  reading  and  spelling,  have 
been  carried  out  In  part  in  several  of  oUr  schools,  with 
manifest  results.  But  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  to 
correct  the  faulty  style  of  reading,  which  is  now  quite 
nrevalent.  To  correct  this  should  now  be  the  aim  of 
all  teachers  and  friends  of  edacation.  As  has  been 
often  stated,  the  first  and  most  essential  characteristic 
of  ffood  reading  is  a  clear  and  disfeinet  articulation. 
This  most  be  acquired  in  oar  Intermediate  and  Prima- 
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Tf  BobooU,  or  it  never  will  be  acquired  at  all.  The 
babitfl  of  early  youth  remain  fixed,  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  ehaojge  them.  Inflection,  emphasis  and  a 
proper  modalation  of  the  voice,  can  never  be  learned 
nnderstandingly  until  children  comprehend  ftilly  the 
meaning  and  the  ioroe  of  the  words  they  ntter.  They 
may  be  taught  how  to  read  correctly  particular  sen- 
tences, and  when  to  give  the  rising  and  when  the  fall- 
ing inflection,  and  what  particular  words  to  empha- 
slxe ;  but,  unless  they  learn  at  the  same  time  how  the 
meaning  ofeach  sentence  may  be  varied  by  changing 
the  inflation  and  the  emphasis,  it  will  be  of  but  very 
little  use  in  enabling  them  to  read  correctly  other  sen- 
tences. It  is  the  common -practice  to  keep  children  a 
long  time  on  a  very  few  pages.  And  these  they  read 
over  and  over,  till  they  can  often  repeat  tbero,  andean 
read  almost  as  well  without  a  book,  as  with.  And 
young  children  become  so  fkmlliar  with  the  pieces  read 
by  older  scholars  that  they  can  recite  them  m>m  mem* 
ory  before  they  attempt  to  read.  To  remedy  this  evil 
in  part,  a  course  of  studies  has  been  prepared,  in  which 
the  amount  that  ought  to  te  passed  over  each  term  le 
Indicated :— but  this  has  not  been  regarded  by  many  in 
our  lower  grade  of  schools. 

Distinctness  of  utterance  can  be  gained  in  no  other 
way  but  by  the  daily  drilling  of  the  vocal  organs  on 
the  most  difficult  combinations  of  letters.  This 
should  be  besun  and  continued  by  the  youngest  classes 
in  all  our  schools.  It  can  be  shown  to  an  absolute 
certainty  that  children  in  our  Primary  Schools,  by  be- 
ing properly  drilled,  can  be  taught  not  only  to  pro- 
nounce rapidly  and  correctly  the  most  difficult  words, 
but  also  to  spell  them  without  hesitation. 

One  prominent  cause  of  the  fkulty  reading  in  our 
schools  may  be  attributed  to  the  habits  children  form 
when  reading  silently  at  home.  Most  children  read 
in  a  very  rapid  and  cursory  manner,  without  attend- 
ing to  the  full  meaning  of'^the  words.  80  long  as  this 
Sraotice  continues,  the  efforts  ot  teachers  will  be  ren- 
ered  comparatively  useless.  It  has  already  become 
a  question  of  serious  moment  for  parents  to  decide, 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  books  their  children 
shall  read,  but  Aoto  they  shall  read  them. 


Institute  at  BristoL 


A  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of 
iNSTBTJcnoN  will  be  held  in  Bristol,  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  Sept.  7th  and  8th. 

Lectures  will  be  delivered  by 

Dr.  J.  B.  CHAPXN,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools ; 

Rev.  B.  G.  NORTHUP,  Agent  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Massachusetts ; 

MR.  JOSHUA  KENDALL,  Principal  of  our 
State  Normal  School ;  and 

DANIEL  GOODWIN.  Esq.  of  New  York. 

Several  interesting  and  important  questions  will 
be  presented  for  discussion.  A  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable occasion  is  confidently  expected,  and  all 
teachers  are  earnestly  invited  to  attend. 

For  further  particulars  reference  may  be  had  to 
circulars  which  will  be  issued  in  a  few  days. 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY, 

For  the  Committee. 


R.  I.  Inbtitutb  op  Inbtbuction.  —  It  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  Committee's  circular,  that 
a  meeting  of  the  teachers  of3bode  Island  is  an- 
nounced at  Bristol,  Sept.  7th  and  8th.  A  good 
programme  is  announced,  and  we  hope  the  teach- 
ers of  Rhode  Island  will  be  in  attendance  in  good 
numbers. 

Let  us  see  some  professional  spirit  among  Rhode 
Island  teachers,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen. 


W^t  i&fiolye  JEslanlr  Sdioolmaster. 


PBOBFEOTUB  FOB  ISeO. 


The  Schoolmasteb  is  the  only  Edncational 
Journal  in  the  State.  For  five  years  it  has  been 
under  the  care  of  a  single  editor,  and  has  attained 
a  reputation  abroad  which  is  believed  to  be  credit- 
able to  the  State.  Its  circulation  in  other  States, 
both  east  and  west,  is  large,  and  has  been  increas- 
ing during  the  last  two  years.  But  the  circulation 
in  our  own  State  has  never  been  so  large  as  it 
should  be,  and  never  will  be  until  it  is  taken  by 
every  teacher  in  Rhode  Island. 

The  Schoolmasteb  is  hereafter  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  teachers  of  the  State.  A  Board 
of  twelve  Editors  has  been  appointed,  all  practi- 
cal teachers,  who  will  be  assisted  by  a  corps  of 
special  contributors,  whose  names  are  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  the  journal  will  bear  a  high  literary 
character,  while  the  editors  will  spare  no  pains  to 
make  it  a  work  of  practical  utility  to  teachers  of 
every  grade  of  schools. 

Each  number  will  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
original  articles  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  school' 
room,  the  work  of  parents  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  the  discussion  of  questions  pertain- 
ing to  the  general  interests  of  education.  There 
will  be,  also,  in  each  number,  the  following  seve- 
ral departments,  each  under  the  care  of  a  single 
individual,  who  will  have  the  management  of  that 
department  for  the  year,  viz :  —  A  department  of 
Philology t  of  Mathematics,  of  Natural  Science,  of 
Questions  for  Examinations,  and  of  General  Edu- 
cational Intelligence, 

We  believe  it  is  not  using  too  strong  language 
to  say  that  no  person  ought  to  be  employed  as  a 
teacher  of  youth  who  has  not  sufficient  interest  in 
his  work  to  subscribe  for  and  read  a  monthly  jour- 
nal devoted  to  the  improvement  of  teachers  and 
the  elevation  of  the  teacher's  profession.  And 
certainly  it  is  the  duty  of  every  live  Rhode  Island 
teacher  to  assist  to  the  utmost  in  extending  the 
circulation  of  The  Rhode  Island  Schoolmabteb. 

The  subscription  price  is  One  Dollar  a  year,  ex- 
cept to  clubs  of  twenty-five  or  more,  in  which  case 
it  is  Seventy-Five  Cents*  It  is  proposed  to  make 
this  journal  worth  a  dollar  to  everybody,  and  we 
feel  confident  no  one  will  object  to  paying  that 
sum  for  our  State  educational  journal. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  teacher  in  the  State  will 
cordially  cooperate  in  efforts  to  increase  the  circu- 
lation of  The  Schoolmasteb,  contribute  to  its 
pages,  and  solicit  contributions  from  other  friends 
of  education  in  their  circle  of  acquaintance. 

It  is  highly  important  that  early  returns  be  made 
of  subscriptions  for  the  present  year. 

March  1, 1860. 


£|[00lmasttr» 


VOIi.  VI. 


A.  "W.  OODDING,  Editor  for  the  Month. 


NO.  9. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
The  Besnlts  of  the  Teacher's  Work. 

All  eflTorta  are  important,  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  material  upon 
which  they  are  exerted.  In  this  view  no  work 
performed  by  men  is  more  ^-orthy  of  considera- 
tion than  that  of  the  teacher.  The  farmer,  the 
mechanic  and  the  merchant  are  all  occupied 
with  things  soon  to  perish.  The  lawyer,  the 
politician  and  the  legislator  busy  themselves 
with  forms  and  decisions,  with  crimes  and  pun- 
ishments. The  physician  expends  his  energies 
in  eflforts  to  restore  the  tenement  of  the  soul  to 
its  accustomed  vigor.  But  the  teacher  deals 
with  none  of  these.  He  has  the  impressible, 
the  imperishable  mind,  the  immortal  soul,  upon 
which  he  is  to  exert  his  ioflueiice  and  leave  his 

impress. 

Doubtless  teachers  may  be  found  who  pass 
the  hours  of  their  labor  in  wearisome  efforts  to 
occupy  themselves  in  the  school-room  till  the 
hour  for  closing  arrives,  while  the  quarter's 
salary  absorbs  by  far  the  largest  share  of  their 
thoughts.  Others,  with  some  love  for  the  work, 
but  possessing  little  real  enthusiasm  in  this  no- 
ble calling,  labor  to  secure  the  more  immediate 
results,  as  showy"  recitations  and  brilliant  dis- 
plays on  public  occasions.  There  are,  however, 
live  teachers,  who  act  from  higher  and  purer 
impulses,  and  who  enter  the  scene  of  their  la- 
bors with  earnest  hearts  and  prayerful  desires, 
that  they  may  properly  accomplish  the  great 
work  before  them. 

Suppose  such  a  teacher  to  enter  his  field  of 
labor  sincerely  desiring  to  know  and  to  do  all 
his  duty.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  company  of 
children  who  are  entrusted  to  his  care.    They 


are  diverse  in  their  mental  powers,  their  home 
cultivation  and  their  moral  natures.     He  is 
quick  to  discern  the  active  intellect,  the  vivid 
imagination,  the  nice  sensibilities,  and  the  ar- 
tistic tendencies  of  some  of  his  pupils,  while  he 
as  quickly  discovers  the  sluggish  mind,  the  dull 
perceptions,  the  blunted  affections  and  the  viti- 
ated tastes  of  others.     He  believes  he  should 
labor  alike  earnestly  for  all.    It  is  an  easy  task 
to  guide  and  mould  the  former,  but  he  knows 
that  the  latter  are  more  in  need  of  his  special 
efforts.     While  he  conducts  the  one  (Jiietly 
along  the  flowery  paths  of  intellectual  culture, 
he  devises  some  method  of  arousing  and  bene- 
fitting tl\e  other.      His  best  and  most  persever- 
ing efforts  are  reserved  for  him  whom  others 
have  discouraged.    He  labors  for  the  dull  schol- 
ar till  not  unfrequently  his  toil  is  richly  reward- 
ed, for  his  pupil  is  inspired  with  new  life,  beholds 
a  new  world  opening  before  him,  and  eventually 
goes  forth  himself  to  do  good  to  others.    The 
coarse  and  vulgar  youth  comes  into  this  genial 
atmosphere.     The  teacher  soon  discovers  that 
beneath  this  rough  exterior  there  bSats  a  feeling 
heart.     He  touches  the  tender  chords  gently, 
but  makes  them  vibrate  with  ever-increasing 
and  richer  harmony,  till  he  becomes  courteous, 
amiable  and  lovely,  and  he,  too,  goes  forth  to 
confer  upon  others  the  rich  blessings  he  has  re- 
ceived. 

A  mischievous  boy  amuses  himself  and  his 
mates  in  pi  educing  rude  caricatures  of  some 
luckless  companion,  or  perhaps  even  of  his 
teacher.  It  meets  the  teacher's  eye.  He  ap- 
proaches him  gently  and  in  a  skilful  manner  seta 
in  motion  the  real  tendencies  of  his  nature,  thus 
converting  a  perverted  faculty  into  an  unfailing 
source  of  enjoyment. 
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The  teacher  finds  another,  whose  sensitive 
nature  causes  him  to  suffer  the  ridicule  of  his 
companions.  By  comforting  words  and  friend- 
ly advice  he  soothes  the  sufferer  and  restrains 
the  ojSenders.  By  this  means  a  disposition  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  acerbated  for  life  be- 
comes lovely  and  affectionate,  and  secures  for  its 
possessor  friends  who  had  but  for  this  been  foes. 

How  many  a  teacher's  heart  has  been  glad- 
dened by  the  voluntary  and  cordial  expressions 
of  gratitude  from  former  pupils,  while  recalling 
the  occasions  when  the  judicious  counsels  and 
treatment  of  their  teacher  entirely  changed  their 
career  for  life. 

But  this  is  not  all.  All  the  educated  men  of 
the  future  must  pass  through  the  schools.  Those 
who  are  to  occupy  the  highest  places  in  society, 
whether  in  the  arts  or  the  sciences,  in  the  pro- 
fessions or  civil  aifairs,  those  who  are  endowed 
with  talents  of  the  highest  order,  whether  as 
writers  or  orators,  as  inventors  or  discoverers, 
all  must  come  within  the  range  of  his  influence 
at  a  period  when  their  susceptible  natures  are 
most  easily  impressed  by  his  silent  tuition  as 
well  as  by  his  verbal  instructions.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  cruel  habits  of  the  thoughtless  are  not 
permitted  to  develop  themselves  into  the  gloomy 
treacheries  of  an  enemy  of  his  country,  the 
bouncl^ss  ambition  of  the  aspiring  is  restrained 
80  that  he  does  not  become  a  scourge  of  the  hu- 
man race,  deluging  whole  nations  in  blood. 
Some  teacher  has  shaped  more  or  less  the  desti- 
nies of  every  distinguished  person  who  has  ever 
lived.  Who  can  tell  how  much  the  world  is 
indebted  to  the  wise  instructors  of  its  great 
and  its  good  men  ^ 

Not  only  these,  but  a  much  larger  number  in 
the  humbler  walks  of  life  receive  their  impress 
from  him.  They  carry  with  them  the  faithful 
admonitions  and  cheering  words  of  their  belov- 
ed teacher.  Amid  the  trials  and  temptations 
they  all  encounter,  the  principles  he  has  instill- 
ed into  their  minds  sustain  and  fortify  them  and 
they  bless  his  memory. 

But  while  the  teacher  may  accomplish  such 
results  for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  he  may  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  do  great  injury.  His  influ- 
ence is  alike  powerful  for  evil,  while  his  indiffer- 
ence or  neglect  may  deprive  the  world  of  many 
a  bright  light  and  consign  to  obscurity  those 
who  might  stand  conspicuously  among  the  hon- 
ored ones  of  every  age. 

In  how  many  of  oar  schools  the  pupils  are 
trained  only  to  repeat,  never  to  think.  Very 
9QQn  this  habit  becomes  an  element  of  the  pu- 1 


pil's  character.  He  goes  out  into  the  world 
only  to  imitate  and  repeat  what  others  have 
originated.  He  learned  mechanically  and  he 
has  no  power  of  applying  what  he  has  learned 
to  the  practical  afl[air8  of  life.  Hence  the  em- 
piricism so  prevalent  in  every  department  of  la- 
bor and  thought.  Were  men  taught  to  think 
in  early  life,  quackery  would  not  be  the  most 
ef&cient  method  of  securing  wealth. 

But  even  this  imperfect  style  of  teaching  is 
vitiated  by  the  labor  saving  machinery  of  the 
book-makers  in  the  form  of  printed  questions, 
which  the  indolent  teacher  has  not  the  energy 
or  the  intelligence  to  reject.  By  this  method 
the  work  of  the  recitation  degenerates  into  a 
mere  routine  of  questions  and  answers,  requir- 
ing little  effort  either  from  teacher  or  scholar, 
thus  dwarfing  the  mind  that  should  be  enlarged 
and  fitted  for  usefulness. 

As  we  have  before  said,  there  are  teachers 
who  are  apparently  more  anxious  to  pass  away 
the  hours  devoted  to  school  work  than  to  im- 
prove them.  They,  too,  are  working  out  results 
none  the  less  important  although  productive 
only  of  evO..  The  idle  pupil  is  never  imoccu- 
pied..  His  mind  will  be  employed,  and  thus  he 
takes  the  first  lessons  in  sin  and  crime  because 
his  teacher  did  not  require  him  to  learn  the  les- 
sons of  duty  and  industry.  He  becomes  dis- 
gusted with  school  and  absents  himself  only 
to  take  another  lesson  in  forgery  to  blind  the 
teacher,  and  in  falsehood  to  deceive  his  parents. 
He  is  now  prepared  to  injure  and  destroy  all 
with  whom  he  associates,  and  soon  to  end  his 
career  in  ruin. 

The  matter  is  still  worse  when  we  can  trace 
all  these  results  back  to  the  unjust  management 
or  harsh  treatment  of  the  teacher.  And  this  is 
not  un&equently  the  case.  Many  sensitive  na- 
tures have  been  forever  blunted  by  the  arrogant 
abuse  of  petty' tyrants  in  the  school-room.  We 
remember  to  have  seen  a  severe  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  a  quiet  little  fellow,  by  a  teacher 
who  was  receiving  a  salary  of  ^2000,  in  the 
presence  of  the  school  and  of  strangers,  because 
the  pupil,  having  made  a  mistake  in  reciting 
and  corrected  it,  could  not  state  the  erroneous 
answer  again  precisely  as  he  did  at  first.  Evi- 
dently he  had  forgotten  the  exact  language  used. 
The  moral  sense  of  one  at  least,  besides  that  of 
the  pupil,  was  deeply  wounded.  But  when 
such  scenes  are  an  every  day  occurrence,  the 
teacher's  work  produces  results  for  which  he 
can  never  atone,  though  he  spend  an  eternity  of 
penitence. 
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Again,  when  we  remember  that  there  are 
teachers  who,  either  from  inexperience,  inabili- 
ty or  ignorance,  are  actually  teaching  error, 
those  whose  examples  are  unworthy  of  imita- 
tion, those  whose  habits  are  disgusting  and 
sometimes  even  yiclous,  those  who  practice  de- 
ception in  the  presence  of  Tisitors  and  examin- 
ers so  openly  that  it  is  well  understood  by  their 
pupils,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  sad  results  of 
their  work }  Who  can  estimate  the  unhappy  ef- 
fects in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  guileless  youth, 
entrusted  by  confiding  parents  to  their  care? 
When  these  habits,  examples  and  principles 
have  become  incorporated  with  established  trains 
of  thought,  and  with  the  elements  of  their  be- 
ing, so  that  they  have  their  hold  upon  the  soul, 
who  can  eradicate  the  poison  and  restore  the 
purity  of  those  pupils  again  ? 

When  we  reflect  upon  4ie  results,  alike  for 
good  and  for  evil,  which  succeed  the  teacher's 
work,  and  also  remember  that  they  are  coex- 
istent with  the  immortal  spirit,  in  their  turn 
producing  other  similar  results,  forever,  who 
will  say  that  teaching  is  not  a  solemn  responsi- 
bility, and  that  the  teacher  should  not  be  the 

best,  the  wisest,  the  truest  of  men  ? 

o. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
September. 

BT  AKNIB  BLIZABBTH. 


First  of  the  pale-browed  Autumn  band, 

What  voices  bade  thee  here  ? 
The  earth  is  still  with  verdure  crowned. 

And  Summer  lingers  near. 

The  bird  with  music  hails  the  mora, 
Nor  yet  hath  sought  the  wild ; 

The  butterfly  still  rambles  on,— 
That  fragile  summer  child. 

• 

To  scatter  all  this  fair  array. 
What  herald  dost  thou  bring  ? 

For  Winter  binds  a  frosty  spray, 
And  buds  proclaim  the  Spring. 

Bright  Summer,  too,  her  full-blown  wreath 
Hath  flung  upon  the  breeze  ; 
^  What  harbinger  comes  on  thy  breath  ? 
For  thou  art  not  like  these. 

But  here  thy  withering  breath  hath  borne 

A  faded  leaf  to  me ; 
It  seems  as  if  untimely  torn 

From  the  green  parent  tree. 

But  soon  thy  chilling  winds  will  come. 
And  many  a  dark  brown  pile. 


Will  from  their  lofty  forest  home. 
Pave  o'er  the  "  forest  aisle." 

Yet  still  we  gladly  welcome  thee. 

First  of  the  Autumn  band, — 
Thou  bear'st  the  sheaves  of  harvest  glee 

And  plenty  o'er  our  land. 

We  love  the  spring-time  young  and  fair. 
And  Summer's  still,  warm  days. 

But  Autumn  brings  the  harvest  care. 
And  toiling  hands  repays. 

Then  welcome  to  thy  waning  hours. 
When  birds  have  ceased  their  strain, 

And  from  the  cups  of  faded  flowers 
The  wild  bee  sips  in  vain. 

These  are  the  days, — fruit-crowned  of  old,- 

That  ripened  treasures  bring, 
The  wealth  that  crowns  the  year  they  hold, 

The  Autumn  days  we  sing. 


From  the  Independent. 
The  First  Kind  Word. 

"  Was  your  lesson  difficult  ? "  kindly  enquir- 
ed a  young  teacher  of  a  ragged,  uncouth  look- 
ing lad  of  about  ten  years,  who  was  one  of  a 
class  which  had  just  finished  a  recitation, — 
«« was  your  lesson  difficult,  my  boy  ? " 

The  boy  thus  addressed,  raised  his  large  gray 
eyes  with  enquiring  look,  as  if  to  satisfy  hun- 
self  that  words,  breathed  in  so  sweet  a  tone, 
were  intended  for  him  ;  but,  as  he  met  his 
teacher's  gentle  gaze,  they  fbll,  and,  dropping 
his  head,  he  forebore  to  reply.  His  teacher  per- 
ceiving that  he  felt  the  rebuke,  and  deeming  it 
sufficient,  said  no  more,  and  dismissed  the  class. 
This  lad,  Johnny  by  name,  was  the  son  of  poor 
parents,  both  of  whom  were  habituated  to  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  and,  of  course,  grossly 
neglected  their  children,  beating  and  abusing 
them,  as  their  excited  passions  prompted  ;  sel- 
dom, and  perhaps  never  fell  from  their  lips  a 
word  of  kindly  interest  even,  much  less  of  love. 
Johnny  being  of  a  mischievous  temperament, 
was  the  recipient  of  unbounded  harshness  ;  but 
to  this  disposition  he  owed  the  privilege  of  at- 
tendance at  the  village  school,  whither  he  was 
sent  to  <*  be  out  of  the  way."  This  was  the 
first  day  he  had  been  under  the  care  of  the  pre- 
sent teacher,  whom  I  will  call  Miss  Aimer. 
Johnny  possessed  a  quick  and  retentive  mind, 
and,  when  he  chose  to  apply  himself,  could 
stand  at  the  head  of  his  class. 

But  his  half-learned  lessons  came  oftener  than 
his  perfect  ones,  and  always  brought  him  a  se- 
vere reprimand,  and  often  a  chastisement,  which 
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seemed  to  have  no  other  effect  than  to  harden 
and  debase  him.  Growing  up  under  such  in- 
fluences at  home  and  at  school,  he  became  a 
morose  and  ill-tempered  boy,  disliked  and  shun- 
ned by  his  schoolmates,  on  whom  he  sought  to 
revenge  himself  by  all  the  petty  annoyances  his 
fertile  brain  could  devise.  Such  was  the  lad 
when  he  became  a  pupil  of  Miss  Aimer.  She 
had  rebuked  him  for  his  first  error  gently,  as 
was  her  wont,  and  trusting  to  the  potency  of 
such  reproof,  had  dismissed  him  from  her  mind ; 
but  not  80  easily  were  the  kind  words  forgotten 
by  the  poor  boy,  to  whom  so  gentle  a  tone  was 
so  rare  as  to  awaken  astonishment.  It  fell 
among  the  rude  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his 
heart,  as  a  flower  among  thorns.  It  was  to  his 
ear,  that  was  wont  to  catch  only  the  harsh  tones 
of  unkindness,  as  a  strain  of  sweet  melody  after 
a  jarring  discord.  Oh  I  why  do  we  so  often 
withhold  that  which  costs  so  little  to  give,  and 
yet  may  prove  such  a  treasure  to  the  receiver  r 
Buc  to  the  story.  Miss  Aimer  lingered  at  the 
school-room  till  all  the  pupils  had  left,  and  was 
walking  alone  homeward,  when  this,  to  her, 
trifling  event  of  the  day,  was  brought  to  her 
mind,  by  observing  Johnny  sitting  by  the  road- 
side, apparently  waiting  for  her.  When  she 
came  to  him,  he  rose  and  ofiVred  her  a  nosegay 
of  violets,  saying,  **  Please,  ma'am,  will  you 
take  these?" 

**  Certainly,  Johnny,  they  are  very  sweet,  and 
the  finest  I  have  seen  this  season  ;  I  love  them 
dearly,  and  you,  too,  for  bringing  them  to  me." 

She  had  taken  the  boy's  hand  in  hers,  despite 
its  disgusting  appearance,  and,  as  she  finished 
speaking,  his  eyes  were  lifted  to  hers  with  the 
same  expression  as  in  the  monung,  and  a  tear 
was  making  a  furrow  through  the  dirt  that  be- 
grimmed  his  face. 

"Johnny,  what  is  the  matter?"  asked  his 
teacher,  in  surprise. 

"What  you  said,"  falteringly  uttered  the 
boy.    «« Do  you  love  me  ? " 

"Indeed  I  do,"  was  Miss  Aimer's  reply. 
"  But  something  must  trouble*  you.  Can  I  do 
anything  for  you  ? " 

"  Oh,  you  have  done  more  for  me  than  any 
one  else,  for  nobody  ever  loved  me  before  ;  but 
I  thought  you  did  when  you  did  n't  scold  me 
for  not  getting  my  lesson.  But  I'm  a  dreadful 
boy ;  you  do  n't  know  it  all." 

"Well,  tell  me  all,"  answered  his  teacher, 
touched  by  the  earnestness  of  his  manner.  So 
saying,  she  led  him  to  a  large  scone,  and  bade 
him  sit  by  her  there,  and  as  he  unfolded  his 


tale  of  wrongs  done  as  well  as  received,  she 
mingled  her  tears  with  his,  which  flowed  freely. 
They  sat  long,  and  ere  they  parted,  she  had 
given  rest  to  his  eager  heart,  .by  promising  ever 
to  be  his  firiend. 

The  next  morning,  Johnny  was  missed  from 
his  place  at  school,  and  at  the  close  of  school, 
Miss  Aimer  called  at  the  rude  hut  which  had 
been  his  home,  to  learn  the  cause  of  his  ab- 
sence, and,  to  her  surprise,  found  it  vacated. 
Whither  the  people  had  gone  no  one  knew. 

Many  years  after  this  (fifteen,  I  think,)  Miss 
Aimer  was  visiting  far  away  from  this  scene  of 
her  early  labors,  and  during  her  visit,  attended 
a  meeting  for  teachers.  Remarks  were  offered 
and  experiences  related,  by  many  laborers  in 
the  good  work  of  instructing  youth,  and,  at 
length  a  gentleman  rose  and  expressed  a  wish 
to  say  a  word  to  th^  band  of  teachers,  on  the 
power  of  kindness,  and  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, related  the  story  I  have  given  above, 
closing  with  these,  or  nearly  these  words  :  — 

"  I  am  that  lad ;  these  were  the  ^rat  words  of 
kindness  I  remember  ever  to  have  had  addressed 
to  me.  They  have  been  my  talisman,  my  guid- 
ing star  through  life.  They  have  made  me  what 
I  am,  and,  God  helping  me,  it  shall  be  the  aim 
of  my  life  to  reward  the  friend  of  my  youth,  in 
the  only  way  in  my  power,  namely,  by  living  so 
as  to  spread,  by  precept  and  example,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  divine  principle  of  love  which  ac- 
tuated her." 

Miss  Aimer  listened  to  this  recital  with  an 
agitated  heart,  for  she  recognized  in  the  speaker 
the  little  Johnny  whom  she  had  never  forgotten. 
She  sought  an  interview,  and  learned  his  histo- 
ry. How,  after  leaving  his  early  home,  the 
love  oi  virtue,  which  she  had  roused  in  his  bo- 
som, was  ever  leading  him  away  from  his  evil 
courses,  and  urging  him  to  a  higher  life. 

Need  we  say  to  any  teacher  who  may  read 
this,  "  Go  thou  and  do  likewise?"  All  may 
not  meet  with  so  speedy  a  reward  as  did  Miss 
Aimer ;  but  let  us  remember  that  the  time  is 
not  yet,  and  if  we  labor  faithfully,  we  may  Jiopc 
that  the  guerdon  shall  yet  be  ours  to  flnd  that 
some  poor  soul  has  been  rescued  from  degrada- 
tion by  our  endeavors,  to  shine  forever,  a  star 
in  the  Saviour's  Coronet ! 

A  harsh  word  will  kill  where  a  gentle  one 
will  make  alive. 


"That  was  excellently  observed,"  say  I, 
when  I  read  a  passage  in  an  author  where  his 
opinion  agrees  with  mine. 
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For  the  Schoolmaster. 
A  Monument  to  Boger  Williams. 

In  the  July  number  of  The  Schoolk astbb 
we  called  attention  to  the  recent  movement  for 
the  erection  of  a  monument  in  honor  of  'Roger 
Williams  and  of  the  principle  of  religious  liber- 
ty which  he  was  first  to  embody  in  a  civil  form. 
We  return  to  this  subject  now,  feeling  that  it  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  educators  and 
men  of  our  State  who  have  at  heart  the  best 
interests  of  our  people.  We  are  aware  that 
this  enterprise  has  to  encounter  at  the  outset 
deep-seated  prejudices.  Monuments  have  been, 
from  the  earliest  times,  erected  to  the  bad  as 
well  as  to  the  good,  and  have  been  a  virtual 
commemoration  of  folly  as  well  as  of  wisdom, — 
of  human  butcheries  as  well  as  of  the  triumphs 
of  peace  and  righteousness,  —  of  pride  and 
vanity  as  well  as  of  respect  and  affection.  In 
illustration  of  this,  we  are  pointed  to  the  Old 
World  and  to  the  New,  to  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  and  to  the  shafts  m  our  own  cemeteries, 
to  the  mound  on  the  plain  of  Marathon  and  to 
the  obelisk  on  Bunker's  Hill ;  and  then  we  are 
asked  with  an  air  of  triumph  or  of  derision,  if 
we  are  prepared  to  refinact  the  foUy  of  the  past ; 
or  our  opponent,  warming  up  into  a  fever  of 
benevolence,  exhorts  us  to  enlist  in  some  hu- 
mane enterprise,  and  thus  commemorate  the 
name  ol  Roger  Williams  by  doing  good  to  the 
world.  A  hospital,  an  educational  establish- 
ment after  the  Peter  Cooper  style,  or  an  Old 
Woman's  Home,  is  urged  upon  our  considera- 
tion. We  are  told  that  it  is  too  late  in  the 
nineteenth  century  to  attempt  anything  of  a 
purely  monumental  character.  This  is  a  prac- 
tical age ;  benevolence  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
An  enterprise  must  be  tuefitl  to  secure  public 
favor  and  support.  And  so  we  may  at  once 
give  up  our  Monument  Association,  or  convert 
it  into  a  hospital  association,  an  educational 
association,  or  some  other  kind  of  association  to 
suit  some  body's  fancy  or  private  interest. 

Well,  perhaps  the  anti-monument  age  has  at 
length  arrived,  and  it  is  the  special  mission  of 
some  people  to  inform  us  of  this  fact ;  and  we 
certainly  feel  grateful  that  they  are  continued 
to  remonstrate  against  extravagance  and  plead 
for  benevolence.  Especially  is  it  important 
that  they  speak  against  <*  piling  up  stones  to  be 
forever  useless."  No  wonder  that  their  indig- 
nation is  kindled  at  the  thought  of  such  folly. 
But  they  might  perhaps  get  a  valuable  sugges- 
tion if  they  would  turn  to  the  xxvi.  chapter  of 


Matthew's  Gospel  and  read  from  the  seventh  to 
the  foturteenth  verse  inclusive.  Their  indigna- 
tion at  the  folly  and  the  waste  *'  of  piling  up 
stones"  might  be  softened  by  a  thought  upon 
the  object  for  which  those  stones  are  thus  ele- 
vated. Although,  in  the  case  referred  to  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  *•  ointment  might  have 
been  sold  for  much,  and  given  to  the  poor,"  no 
suclk  course  was  dictated.  The  woman  per- 
formed an  act  of  respect  and  affection  to  the 
Master,  and  her  conduct  appears  to  have  receiv- 
ed His  approbation.  While  pouring  ointment 
on  His  head,  she  did  not  ignore  her  obligations 
to  the  poor.  The  Saviour,  at  least,  put  no  such 
construction  upon  this  act.  Commending  her 
that  she  had  **  wrought  a  good  work,"  He  re- 
buked the  disciples  for  their  want  of  charity 
and  discrimination.  <*  Ye  have  the  poor  always 
with  you."  This  fact,  however,  forms  no  just 
ground  of  excuse  for  neglect  of  any  kind. 

The  founder  of  our  State,  who  by  his  indom- 
itable energy  succeeded  in  establishing  religious 
liberty  on  a  civil  basis,  has  lain  for  nearly  two 
centuries  in  a  grave  distinguished  bv  no  stone 
or  monument  of  any  kind.  But  no  sooner  is 
an  effort  made  to  erect  a  monument  of  fitting 
proportions,  than  the  cry  is  raised,  —  <•  Remem- 
ber the  poor,  the  sick,  the  ignorant  and  the 
down-trodden."  So  say  we ;  and  that  this  call 
may  bb  heard,  we  would  have  greatness  and 
goodness  also  remembered  and  honored.  And 
this  we  believe  to  be  the  true  way  to  ensure 
blessings  to  the  unfortunate.  He  who  honors 
a  great  and  good  man  is  much  more  likely  on 
this  account  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  the 
poor  and  needy.  The  fulfilment  of  one  obliga- 
tion strengthens  us  for  the  discharge  of  all  our 
dutie^  And  so  it  is  to-day  that  those  men  are 
most  likely  to  build  hospitals  and  schools  who 
cheerfully  lend  their  cooperation  in  honoring 
the  founder  of  our  State.  Let  us  have  all  need- 
ed charitable  institutions,  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  remains  of  Roger  Williams 
must  on  this  account  continue  in  an  unhonored 
grave.  Such  a  plea  for  indifference  is  too  weak 
to  receive  our  respectful  attention.  "If  the 
directors  of  the  Monument  Association  wUl 
only  adopt  our  plan  for  a  monument  to  Roger 
Williams,  we  will  cooperate  with  them  ;  other- 
wise, we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them." 
This  is  a  convenient  form  of  apology,  and  as 
such  it  may  be  received  with  due  regard  to  the 
source  whence  it  emenates.  But  we  venture  to 
affirm  that  no  such  remarks  will  drop  from  a 
man  that  has  the  honor  of  his  State  at  heart. 
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Kealizing  the  chilling  and  deadening  influence 
of  neglect  and  indifference,  he  will  hasten  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  a  moyement  whose  influ- 
ence reaches  every  department  of  benevolence 
and  beneficence. 

The  commemoration  of  the  worthy  dead  tends, 
we  beUeve,  directly  and  powerfully  to  elevate 
and  ennoble  the  living,  while  neglect  here  de- 
presses and  degrades.  Some  communitiefi  are 
characterized  as  generous  and  public  spirited. 
We  Hke  to  breathe  their  atmosphere  and  par- 
take of  their  beauties.  How  is  it  ?  What 
is  the  cause  of  this  }  Examine  their  history. 
How  do  they  treat  their  great  men  ?  What 
kind  of  memories  have  they  ?  Look  into  their 
cemeteries.  How  stands  the  account  there  ? 
Wink  such  questions  out  of  sight  if  you  will. 
Their  answers  have  more  to  do  with  the  well- 
being  of  a  community  than  the  price  of  cotton 
or  the  advance  on  stocks.  Tell  me  not  that  the 
day  of  monuments  has  gone  by.  You  might 
as  well  assure  me  that  the  Iron  Age  has  return- 
ed. Monimients  are  the  products  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  speak,  by  their  presence  or  absence, 
the  character  of  the  people  who  raised  them ; 
and,  in  their  turn,  they  become  teachers  and 
monitors  to  succeeding  generations.  I  do  not 
propose  to  write  an  essay  to  show  how  cruelly 
we  have  treated  ourselves  by  neglecting  to  guard 
the  remains  and  commemorate  the  services  of 
the  pioneer  of  civilization  in  these  plantations. 
We  know  that  our  selfishness  and  our  disre- 
gard of  a  plain  duty  have  tended  to  depress  us 
and  bind  us  to  the  earth. 

Ten  years  ago,  a  rich  man  of  this  city  who  is 
now  in  his  grave,  being  asked  to  contribute  to 
a  benevolent  public  enterprise,  replied  :  *<  Call 
upon  the  city."  When  told  that  the  city  would 
not  furnish  the  needed  aid,  he  spoke  of  the 
founder  and  benefactor  of  our  city  and  State 
lying  in  a  neglected  and  unhonored  grave,  and 
added  as  a  reflection  :  **  That  is  the  way  Rhode 
Island  people  treat  their  benefactors.  Here  ev- 
ery body  scrambles  for  money,  and  the  one  that 
gets  it  is  the  best  fellow.  But  as  for  gratiUide 
and  honor  for  benefits  conferred,  they  are  terms 
that  do  not  belong  to  our  public  vocabulary." 
Such  was  the  lesson  drawn  from  the  neglected 
grave,  and  such  the  consequent  course  pursued 
by  a  man  of  unusual  business  capacity  and  of 
great  ambition  for  honorable  distinction. 

If  we  want  a  hospital,  then,  or  an  education- 
al establishment,  or  any  other  charitable  insti- 
tution, let  us  build  a  monument  and  show  our- 
selves grateful  to  our  benefactors.    This  is  the 


way  to  bring  blessings  upon  our  community. 
It  is  the  course  pursued  in  other  cities  and 
States  whose  public  spirit  and  beneficence  we 
delight  to  contemplate.  We  must  move  in  this 
matter,  or  worse  evils  may  befall  us.  Avarice 
and  sordidness  lurk  at  our  doors.  Our  schools 
and  benevolent  institutions  may  be  neglected. 
Our  treatment  of  Roger  Williams  may  become 
an  exponent  of  our  general  character.  It  has 
already  prevented  public  bequests  and  dona- 
tions, and  exerted  a  depressing  influence  on  our 
higher  and  better  culture. 

And  our  only  means  of  obviating  this  ten- 
dency is  by  coming  up  to  our  duty  as  Rhode  Is- 
land citizens.  We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  and 
we  must  pay  it  by  instituting  &ome  suitable 
memorial.  We  must  guard  the  remains  and 
commemorate  the  name  of  the  man  through 
whose  wisdom  and  foresight  the  privileges  of 
soul  liberty  and  citizenship  were  here  first  se- 
cured. His  burial  lot  must  become  consecrated 
ground,  and  on  it  must  be  raised  a  monument 
which  shall  in  some  degree  express  our  appre- 
ciation of  his  eminent  services  in  establishing 
the  first  form  of  civil  government  in  the  West- 
em  World  that  secured  *«  full  liberty  in  reli- 
gious concernments."  Such  a  monument,  in- 
stead of  being  *<  a  useless  pile  of  stones,"  we 
gpiarantee,  shall  teach  lessons  which  no  books 
or  other  siiiiilar  devices  can  inculcate.  It  shall 
have  a  significance  which  no  mere  words  can 
compass.  It  shall  exert  an  influence  on  our 
character  as  a  people,  that  will  be  sensible  and 
permanent.  It  shall  be  regarded  by  youth  and 
age  as  an  object  of  interest  and  gratification. 
It  shall  help  the  teacher,  the  preacher  and  the 
parent  in  their  work  of  instruction.  The  re- 
former, beholding  it,  shall  labor  with  renewed 
courage  and  increasing  assiduity.  The  man^ 
gazing  upon  it,  shall  rejoice  at  this  testimony 
that  men  still  live  to  appreciate  manhood  and 
record  its  worth.  The  statesman  shall  read  in 
it  an  exhortation  and  incentive  to  fidelity.  The 
Christian  shall  see  in  it  new  proofs  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence.  The  citizen  shall  regard  it 
with  pride  and  satisfaction,  and  every  man,  wo- 
man and  child  in  our  State  feel  its  presence  and 
its  power.  Second  alone,  in  interest,  to  that  of 
Washington,  this  monument  will  be  sought  and 
visited  by  strangers,  and  will  inspire  hope  and 
courage  in  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty throughout  the  world.  ▲.  p. 


He  is  a  fool  who  cannot  be  angry  ;  but  a  wise 
man  who  will  not. 
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For  the  Sohoolmaster. 
oung  Teachers  IieaTinff  the  Normal  Sohool. 

The  desert,  oases,  and  caravans, 

Simouls,  the  mirage— in  my  dreams  one  niglit, 
In  which  I  seemed  to  be  like  one  who  scans 

Adventurous  crowds  —  to  my  distracted  sight 
Showed  strange  confusion;  all,  at  length  grew  clear, 
And  a  fair  company  I  saw  appear 

Of  youths  and  maidens ;  every  eye  was  bright, 
And  every  voice  was  like  a  trumpet  call 

To  high  achievement ;  on  the  lovely  sight 
I  gazed,  until  my  spirit  free  from  thrall 

Of  fear,  despondency,  distrust  and  doubt, 
Knew  them  to  be  young  scholars,  that  from  here 
Into  the  world  that  some  call  desert,  drear, 

Like  a  rich  caravan  will  soon  go  out. 

Wide  is  the  sandy  tract,  and  far  apart 

The  oases  where  verdure  and  cool  rills 
And  foodful  fruit  cheer  up  the  fainting  heart. 

And  the  Simoul's  wild  whirl  with  terror  thrills 
The  desert  traveller ;  and  the  mirage  cheats 
Hiu  thirsty  eye ;  and  by  real  lakes  he  meets 

The  lurking  thief  that  ere  he  spoils  men,  kills ; 
But  the  brave  merchant  all  these  fearful  things 

O'ermasters ;  and  the  teacher  wise  that  fills 
His  heart  wi:h  hopeful  thoughts,  whose  spirit  wings 

The  song  of  heavenward  trust,  will  gather  might 
To  triumph  over  all  that  weaklings  dread 
And  with  most  precious  things  for  heart  and  head 

To  childhood  bring  unspeakable  delight. 

Bridgewater,  Mass.  T.  p.  n. 


GK>d  will  Care  for  Too. 

Another  reason,  I  think,  why  we  are  so  borne 
down  by  c^re  and  anxiety,  is  that  we  have  not 
been  trained.  We  have  been  taught,  but  not 
trained.  Teaching  is  where  ideas  are  conYeyed 
to  a  person.  Training  is  those  ideas  in  prac- 
tice. No  doubt  we  have  been  taught  that  we 
ought  not  to  worry,  and  that  we  ought  to  have 
a  reliance  upon  God  so  supreme  that  it  shall 
bring  cheerfulness  and  confidence  and  rest  to 
the  soul ;  but  we  have  not  been  so  trained  that 
we  have  formed  the  habit  of  putting  that  teach- 
ing into  practice.  One  of  those  good,  kind 
nurses,  in  whom  the  radiant  fires  of  life  have 
burned  out ;  of  those  round,  sun-setting  moth- 
ers, that  glow  without  scorching  heat ;  one  of 
those  rich,  ripe,  cheerful,  sweet-speaking  per- 
sons, that  seem  to  carry  blessings  wherever  they 
go  —  one  such  person,  bringing  up  a  child  to 
take  the  individual  events  of  life  without  fret- 
ting, or  worrying,  or  feeling  anxious,  is  worth 
more  to  him,  in  a  week,  or  a  month,  or  a  year, 
than  all  the  preaching  he  could  hear  in  a  whole 
life- time.    Tq  bring  up  a  child  in  that  wa^  is  to 


train  him ;  for  training  is  that  which  puts  us 
in  possession  of  the  best  gifts  of  God's  teach- 
ing. Therefore  it  is  said,  not,  "  Teach  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is 
old  he  will  not  depart  from  it;  "  but  **  Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  Habits 
do  not  easily  break,  but  teaching  does.  If  we 
would  have  rest  and  quiet,  in  the  midst  of  the 
trials  and  perplexities  of  life,  we  must  not  be 
forever  looking  out  of  the  window  of  expecta^ 
tion,  and  scanning  the  horizon  to  know  what 
the  weather  is  to  be  —  we  must  not  be  forever 
searching  for  arguments  of  trouble  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  future.  And  let  this  principle 
be  taught  to  a  man  in  his  youth,  in  such  a  way 
that  to  act  upon  it  becomes  a  fixed  fact  with 
him,  and  it  will  be  invaluable  to  him  through 
life.  No  princely  fortune  could  be  such  a  boon 
to  a  man  as  a  disposition  of  grace  which  should 
lead  him  to  say, —  **  God  is  my  Father ;  I  am 
heir  with  Christ  of  an  eternal  inheritance ;  and 
I  cannot  be  poor,  I  cannot  be  forsaken,"  How 
valiant  a  man  is  who  can  say  that ! 

Now,  when  you  go  to  your  home  to-night, 
will  you  try  to  make  it  brighter  ?  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  you  should  have  more* candles 
burning;  or  that  you  should  make  the  floor 
cleaner  —  though  that  would  do  no  harm ;  or 
that  you  should  rub  up  your  furniture ;  but 
when  you  go  to  your  home,  will  you  carry  the 
thought  of  God  with  you,  caring  for  you,  lov- 
ing you,  providing  for  you  ?  Out  of  every  night 
God  is  making  a  path  by  his  hand  for  the  morn- 
ing, and  for  you ;  and  out  of  every  day  God  is 
making  a  bed  of  darkness  for  the  night,  and 
for  you.  From  day  to  day  the  speech  of  God  is 
uttered,  and  from  night  to  night  divine  knowl- 
edge is  shown.  And  since  you  are  guided  by 
such  an  One  ;  since  all  your  paths  are  laid  down 
by  Him ;  since  He  has  made  provision  for  you ; 
since,  he  has  cherished  and  nourished  you ;  since 
he  has  comforted  you  with  the  assurances  of 
his  Word ;  since,  looking  at  the  birds  and  flow- 
ers. He  has  said  to  you,  <*  I  will  remeiicber  you, 
and  I  will  do  more  for  you  than  I  do  for  these, 
because  you  are  worth  more  ; "  since  you  are 
kept  from  year  to  year  because  God  made  you, 
and  cares  for  you  —  since  these  things  are  so, 
need  you  have  any  fears  that  you  wUl  not  be 
divinely  cared  for  in  the  future  ?  —  Henry 
Ward  Beecher. 


Use  every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who  shall 
escape  whipping. 
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For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Ohanfi^e  of  Books,  Teaohers  and  OoznmltteeB. 

Wb  desire  at  this  time  to  say  a  few  words 
concerning  the  too  common  practice,  in  our  pub- 
lic schools,  of  changing  the  books,  teachers  and 
committees.  Whatever  we  may  think  as  to  this 
age  of  progress,  we  should  recollect  that  change 
merely  is  not  improTement.  That  there  is  pro- 
gress in  our  day,  none  will  deny.  The  iron 
horse  that  goes  puffing  and  blowing  through 
the  world,  moving  like  a  thing  of  life,  with  its 
teeming  loads  of  merchandise,  or  of  human 
souls,  but  proves  thife  to  be  an  age  of  progress. 
The  telegraph,  that  makes  the  very  lightnings 
of  heaven  subservient  to  man's  behest,  but 
proves  the  same  &ct.  The  thousand  and  one 
inventions  that  have  appeared  within  the  recol- 
lection of  most  of  us,  but  attest  the  same  truth. 

Tet  this  age,  so  wonderful  in  its  develop- 
ments of  the  arts  and  sciences,  has  shown  no 
corresponding  improvement  in  morals,  or  of 
mind.  There  is,  as  yet,  no  royal  road  to  learn- 
ing, but  all  who  would  attain  perfection  in  men- 
tal or  moral  science,  must  plow,  as  our  fathers 
before  us  plowed,  in  the  same  old  beaten  track — 
the  track  may,  indeed,  be  somewhat  smoothed 
and  levelled  by  the  arrangement  and  simplify- 
ing of  the  method  of  teaching,  yet  the  goal 
must  be  attained,  if  attained  at  all,  by  close  ap- 
plication and  patient  thought.  You  may  give 
a  new  name  to  the  parts  of  speech  and  call  it  a 
a  new  work  on  grammar.  You  may  divide  and 
subdivide  these  same  parts  of  speech,  until  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  is  lost  in  mazes  wild,  in  com- 
prehending the  nice  distinction  between  the 
eleventh  division  of  one  and  the  twentieth  of 
the  other ;  yet  it  is  questionable  whether  any 
real  advantage  is  gained  to  learning  by  these 
endless  definitions  and  constant  changes  in  the 
mode  of  teaching,  and  the  consequent  change 
of  books  which  follows.  It  may  be  truly  said 
that  the  changes  so  often  made  in  our  school 
books,  originating  it  is  to  be  feared  ii>  the  de- 
sire of  some  book-man  to  realize  a  fortune  out 
of  his  publishers,  is  positively  detrimental  to 
the  cause  of  learning.  Scarcely  has  a  book 
been  introduced,  when  along  comes  some  itin- 
erant book  peddler,  with  the  last  improvement — 
or,  helps  to  learning  without  study  —  a  sort  of 
a  patent  on  school  teaching,  by  which  one  can 
learn  in  a  day,  as  it  were  without  trouble,  what 
our  fathers  learned  by  close  application  and 
years  of  patient  thought.  To  this  mode  of 
teaching  by  patent  nostrums  and  steam  may  be 


attributed  the  mushroom  growth  of  our  child- 
ren, who,  after  getting  a  smattering  of  geogra- 
phy without  being  able  to  tell  whether  they  live 
in  Turkey,  Europe,  South  America,  or  the 
Torrid  Zone,  set  up  for  themselves  as  amateur 
schoolmasters,  merchants,  doctors,  lawyers* 
ministers,  &c. !  Under  such  a  system  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  our  physicians  no  longer  phy- 
sic, our  lawyers  are  like  necessity  which  knows 
no  law,  our  ministers  preach  politics  instead  of 
the  gospel,  and  our  schoolmasters  spend  their 
time  in  warbling  the  vocabulary  of  the  craft,  or 
in  learning  the  useless  and  unmeaning  terms 
and  phrases  with  which  the  modem  text-books 
abound  ?  Thus  the  time  of  the  scholars,  which 
should  be  devoted  to  learning  the  principles  of 
science,  is  lost  in  acquiring  merely  a  knowledge 
of  the  terms  and  definitions,  which  are  only 
useful  as  they  serve  to  prepare  him  for  the  next 
set  of  terms  and  definitions  which  follow  in 
rapid  succession.  Besides  there  is  a  savory  re- 
membrance of  old  books,  old  teachers,  old 
school  houses,  old  associations,  which  it  is  plea- 
sant to  recall  to  mind,  and  which  all  have  expe- 
rienced. This  has  its  influence  on  the  young  as 
well  as  the  old.  Who  has  not  remarked  the 
accuracy  with  which  our  children  wiU  recite 
the  same  lesson  from  day  to  day  with  the  seem- 
ing pleasure  of  a  first  recital  ?  They  become 
attached  to  their  books,  or  would  if  we  would 
let  them  use  them  in  the  school  long  enough  — 
the  stories  in  the  books,  especially  of  olden 
times,  had  a  moral  and  a  charm  for  the  young. 
While  they  are  learning  the  words,  their  combi- 
nation into  syllables,  these  same  syllables  into 
sentences,  these  sentences  into  paragraphs  and 
stories,  they  drink  in  the  moral,  the  sentimen- 
tal, and  it  does  them  good.  Children  do  not 
get  hold  of  these  things  in  a  day,  a  week,  or  a 
month ;  it  takes  years  for  them  thoroughly  to 
understand  and  digest  them;  hence  by  these 
frequent  changes  of  books  we  lose  the  influence 
which  these  moral  precepts  were  intended  to 
have  on  the  minds  of  our  children  and  youth — 
for,  before  they  learn  them  they  are  succeeded 
by  new  comers,  which,  in  their  turn,  give  place 
to  others  in  rapid  succession.  Besides  some  of 
us  who  have  children  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
them  recite  occasionally,  but  in  attempting  this 
we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  learn  an  endless 
variety  of  new  terms  as  numerous  as  the  lan- 
guages of  Babel,  and  quite  as  unintelligible. 

It  may  be  very  convenient,  and  quite  in  con- 
sonance with  modem  practice,  for  each  pupil  to 
have  an  arithmetio  with  every  example  worked 
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out  for  his  own  use,  but  yre  old  fogies  will  still 
sigh  for  the  good  old  times  when  one  Dabol  was 
considered  sufficient  for  a  whole  school,  each 
example  being  worked  out  .through  the  brain  of 
the  scholar,  instead  of  being  furnished  ready 
made ;  the  ferule  and  the  rod  serving  rather  to 
drive  the  ideas  into  than  out  of  the  pupil  — 
such  may  be  termed  by  the  wise  ones  of  these 
degenerate  days,  the  obtaining  of  knowledge 
under  difficulties,  —  but  knowledge  so  acquir- 
ed would  be  worth  something;  it  would  be 
lasting,  useful  and  efficient. 

These  remarks,  concerning  the  too  frequent 
change  of  books,  apply  as  forcibly  to  the  too 
frequent  change  of  teachers  and  of  school  com- 
mittees. Every  teacher  has  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  attainments,  disposition  and  partic- 
ular traits  of  character  of  each  of  his  pupils 
before  he  is  qualified  to  successfully  instruct 
and  benefit  them.  This  is  often  a  work  of 
months,  which,  by  frequent  changes  in  teachers, 
is  time  thrown  away,  for  before  he  has  acquired 
the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  character  of  his 
scholars  to  commence  the  work  of  instructing 
them,  a  new  teacher  comes  in,  who,  in  turn, 
goes  through  the  same  process ;  thus  the  school 
is  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  change  in  its  man 
agement  and  discipline,  and  the  teacher  pre- 
vented from  carrying  out  those  measiires  for  its 
improvement  which  experience  and  a  knowledge 
of  its  wants,  acquired  only  by  time  and  close 
observation,  may  suggest.  There  are  other  evUs 
attending  these  frequent  changes,  such  as  the 
sundering  of  those  ties  of  attachment  which 
^ill  never  be  found  wanting  between  the  faith- 
ful teacher  and  his  pupil  —  attachments  which 
strengthen  with  time,  and  become  more  lasting 
and  serviceable  to  both  parties  the  longer  they 
are  forming. 

As  stability  and  unifo^ity  in  the  manage- 
ment and  discipline  of  the  school-room  is  es- 
sential to  the  success  and  improvement  of  the 
school,  so  these  aru  requisite  also  in  the  finan- 
cial and  outside  supervision  of  the  school. 
Hence  frequent  changes  in  the  trustees  and 
school  committees  are  alike  detrimental  to  the 
school.  Experience,  so  essential  to  the  teacher, 
is  no  less  requisite  to  the  school  committees  or 
trustees.  This  can  be  acquired  only  by  long 
service,  close  observation,  and  strict  attention 
to  the  duties  of  the  office.  When«  therefore, 
we  find  a  faithful  and  efficient  trustee  or  com- 
mittee man,  prudence  dictates  that  he  should 
be  retained  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  and  the 
advancement  of  the  pupUs.    Such  officers  can 
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do  much  by  their  cooperation  with  the  teacher 
to  render  the  school  profitable  and  successfuL 
The  public,  we  fear,  do  not  sufficiently  value 
the  services  of  a  faithful  committee  man  or 
trustee  —  one  whose  soul  is  in  the  work,  and 
who  delights  in  doing  good.  We  repeat,  that 
faithfid  teachers,  good  books,  and  active  and 
efficient  trustees  and  school  committees,  should 
be  retained,  encouraged  and  sustained ;  by  this 
alone  can  our  schools  be  made  profitable  and 
efficient.  J.  n. 


A  siring  Questiona. 


It  has  been  said  that  to  ask  a  question  well, 
is  next  thing  to  answering  it.  And  are  there 
not  many  things  that  teachers  would  like  to 
know  and  ought  to  know,  that  they  will  never 
find  out  except  by  enquiry  ?  Sometimes  schol- 
ars ask  questions  which  the  teacher  cannot  an- 
swer, and  they  receive  a  "  don't  know."  True, 
teachers  are  expected  to  know  everything,  and 
sometimes  they  are  ashamed  they  do  not ;  but 
is  this  necessary  ?  For  what  do  we  take  the 
Jowmol  of  Educatum,  if  not  to  increase  our 
knowledge  and  usefulness  ?  We  are  invited  and 
urged  to  ask  questions,  and  is  it  not  a  privilege, 
and  for  our  own  benefit  ^  Say  not,  *<  I  am 
ashamed  to  ask  questions,  to  own  that  I  am  so 
ignorant."  Which  is  better,  to  say  to  the  pupil, 
**  I  don't  know,"  or  to  the  editor,  <*  How  is  it, 
sir } "  The  editor  knows  we  do  not  and  can  not 
know  every  thing,  whereas  the  child  loses  his 
confidence  in  a  teacher  if  repeatedly  answered, 
**  I  don't  know,"  or  worse  still,  if  the  question 
is  evaded,  and  perhaps  ceases  to  a^k  questions ; 
then  what  better  can  the  teacher  expect  than 
that  the  child  will  set  himself  to  looking  up 
mischief  and  employ  his  hands,  if  he  finds  his 
head  work  is  not  encouraged  ?  But  do  some 
object  to  asking  questions  in  the  Journal,  on  the 
ground  that  the  older  scholars  have  access  to  it, 
and  it  would  be  known  through  the  school? 
We  think  it  would  be  no  disadvantage  to  a 
teacher  to  have  it  known  he  was  willing  to  ask 
a  question. 

What  is  a  better  discipline  for  scholars  than 
learning  to  think  ?  Get  a  proper  spirit  of  curi- 
osity aroused,  and  there  is  not  so  much  need  ox 
the  pounding  process.  Get  the  scholars  to 
thinking  about  a  blade  of  grass,  a  mineral,  a 
flower,  and  teach  thefti  to  enquire  the  meaning 
of  the  terms  used  in  their  text-books,  and  most 
of  them  can  be  easily  influenced  in  this  vniy, 
for  curiosity,  it  is  said,  is  a  natural  trait  in  the 
character  of  this  nation.    Some  teachers  have  no 
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idea  how  ignorant  many  of  their  pupils  are, — 
how  utterly  meaningless  to  them  is  the  language 
they  study,  and  will  be  astonished,  if  a  visitor 
or  the  teacher  himself  asks  them  a  question  a 
little  out  of  the  common  course,  to  see  how  un- 
able they  are  to  answer  it,  or  if  answered  at  all, 
how  awkni^ardly  it  is  done.  Well  do  we  re- 
member a  visit  we  once  received  from  a  itrang- 
er  who  enquired,  of  what  we  thought  a  fine, 
bright  class,"  •*  What  do  you  come  to  school 
for  ? "  •«  To  learn,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 
*«  What  do  you  learn  ?  *'  continued  the  enquir- 
er. **  Books,"  replied  one,  after  a  little  hesita- 
tion. So  it  seemed  that  our  business  was  to 
teach  books. 

We  once  had  a  class,  (who  had  gone  through 
the  small  geography,  we  thought,  thoroughly) 
studying  a  lesson  in  a  larger  geography  about 
South  America,  and  among  other  exports,  ma- 
hogany, dye-woods  and  drugs  were  mentioned ; 
he  asked,  of  what  use  is  mahogany  ?  Some  said, 
*<  to  color  with," —  some  had  no  idea  of  its  use, 
others  knew  that  it  was  useful  for  furniture. 
He  then  asked  what  drugs  were,  and  most 
agreed  that  it  meant  coffee  or  tea  dregs,  some 
could  tell  nothing  about  it ;  but  the  moment 
we  said  medicine,  one  or  two  faces  brightened. 
Oh,  yes,  the  facet  said.  Now  if  I  had  not 
spoken  of  that,  those  who  thought  it  meant  tea 
dregs,  would  have  received  quite  a  ^Tong  im- 
pression ;  those  who  had  no  thoughts,  would 
have  learned  nothing.  As  it  was,  some  of  them 
will  never  forget  the  word,  and  it  may  sometime 
save  them  a  great  mortification. 

We  now  hfive  a  scholar  who  will  let  no  obscure 
passage  pass  unnoticed,  will  even  ask  what  is  the 
medicine  good  for,  which  she  finds  in  her  Col- 
bum's  lessons.  She  C^und  to-day  in  her  reading 
book,  a  passage  which  she  could  not  understand. 
The  subject  was  emphasis,  and  to  illustrate  sev- 
eral emphatic  words  in  one  sentence,  the  follow- 
ing was  given :  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  fourth 
chapter,  ninth  and  tenth  verses.  Now,  said  she, 
I  cannot  understand  this.  I  have  looked  in  mine 
and  Martha's  Testament,  and  there  are  but  three 
chapters  in  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter.  Do  you 
think  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  print?  O,  no, 
said  I,  it  is  only  an  example,  just  to  illustrate 
emphasis.  But  why  not  take  a  real  example, 
argued  the  child,  and  not  a  made  up  one?  Ah, 
that  is  the  question,  friends,  why  don't  we  in  our 
teaching  take  real  examples,  then  might  scholars 
follow  our  teaching.  But  to  answer  the  child,  I 
told  her  they  might  have  taken  a  real  example 
as  well,  but  perhaps  it  might  have  caused  her  to 


think  there  was  something  in  the  verses  relating 
to  her  lesson,  whereas  there  was  nothing. 

Now,  friends,  this  Journal  is  just  what  we 
need,  only  we  have  not  learned  how  to  use  it. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  teacher  who  had  a 
globe  locked  up  in  a  cupboard  ?  It  truly  does  no 
good  to  get  dictionaries,  maps,  or  any  apparatus, 
if  the  teacher  or  scholars  know  not  how  to  use 
them.  The  Journal  was  made  for  use,  we  ftiUy 
believe.  Let's  use  it— L.  L.  A.  M.  B.,  in  New 
Hampshire  Journal  of  Education, 


Power  of  Short  VITordB. 

The  late  Professor  Addison  Alexander,  D.  D.  is  the 
autborof  the  following  remarkable  composition,  which 
appeared  originally  in  The  PrincetonMagazine  : 

M0N0SYLLABIC8. 
Think  not  the  strength  lies  in  the  big  round  word, 

Or  that  the  brief  and  plain  most  needs  be  weak. 
To  whom  can  this  be  true  who  once  has  heard 

The  017  for  help,  the  tongue  that  all  men  speak, 
When  want  or  woe  or  fear  ia  in  the  throat, 

So  that  each  word  gasped  out  is  like  a  sliriek 
Pressed  from  the  sore  bcait,  or  a  strange  wild  note, 

SuDg  by  some  fay  or  fiend?    There  is  a  strength 
Which  dies  if  stretched  too  far  or  spun  too  fine, 

Which  has  more  height  than  breadth,  more  depth 
than  length. 
Let  but  this  force  of  thought  and  speech  be  mine. 

And  he  that  wQl  may  take  the  sleek,  fat  phrase, 
Which  glows  and  bums  not,  though  it  gleam  and 
shine — 

Light  but  not  heat— a  flash,  but  not  a  blaae ! 

Nor  is  it  mere  strength  that  the  short  word  boasts, 

It  serves  of  more  than  fight  or  storm  to  tell, 
The  roar  of  waves  that  dash  on  rock-bound  coasts, 

The  crash  of  tall  trees  when  the  wild  winds  swell. 
The  roar  of  guns,  the  groans  of  men  that  die 

On  blood-stained  fields.    It  has  a  voice  as  well 
For  them  that  far  oflT  on  their  sick  beds  lie ; 

For  them  that  weep,  for  them  that  mourn  the  dead ; 
For  them  that  laugh  and  dance  and  clap  the  hand ; 

To  Joy's  quick  step,  as  well  as  griefs  slow  tread. 
The  sweet,  plain  words  we  learnt  at  first  keep  time. 

And  though  the  theme  be  sad,  or  gay,  or  grand. 
With  each,  with  all,  these  may  be  made  to  chime. 

In  thought,  or  speech,  or  song,  in  prose  or  rhyme. 


Victoria's  First  Moment  of  Sovereignty. 

William  the  Fourth  expired  about  mid- 
night at  Windsor  Castle.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  with  other  high  functionaries  of  the 
kingdom,  was  in  attendance.  As  soon  as  the 
King  had  breathed  his  last,  the  Archbishop  quit- 
ted Windsor  and  made  his  way  to  Kensington 
Palace,  the  residence  at  that  time  of  the  Princess 
Victoria,  where  he  arrived  before  daylight,  and 
announced  himself,  requesting  an  immediate  in- 
terview with  the  Princess.  She  hastily  attired 
herself,  and  met  the  venerable  Prelate  in  the  ante- 
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room.  He  informed  her  of  the  demise  of  the 
Crown,  and  did  homage  to  her  as  the  Sovereign 
of  the  nation.  She  was  at  eighteen  Queen  of  the 
only  realm,  in  fact  or  history,  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets.  She  was  deeply  agitated.  The  first 
words  she  uttered  were  these  :  "  I  ask  your  pray- 
ers in  my  behalf."  They  knelt  down  together, 
and  the  young  Sovereign  inaugurated  her  reign, 
like  the  young  King  of  Israel,  by  asking  from  on 
high  "  an  understanding  heart  to  judge  so  great 
a  people,  who  could  not  be  numbered  nor  count- 
ed for  multitude." 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
"I  Have  a  Good  Mind." 

"  I  have  a  good  mind  to  do  it  to-morrow," 
said  Murray  Moore,  as  he  sat  one  wintry  eve- 
ning looking  into  the  glowing  fire  of  his  well 
filled  grate. 

What  is  that,  Mtyray  Moore,  which  troubles 
thee?  What  will  thou  do  to-morrow,  that 
thou  canst  not  do  as  well  to-night  ? 

Murray  Moore  was  not  a  prudent  man.  He 
often  said  things  that  he  had  much  reason  to 
regret  and  that  he  would  gladly  recall,  were  it 
in  his  power.  The  partial  resolution  just  ut- 
tered was  forced  from  him  by  the  sadden  recol- 
lection of  two  beautiful  girls  whom  he  once  un- 
justly accused  of  misconduct  in  school,  and  ad- 
ministered to  them  a  severe  rebuke  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  teacher  and  their  mates.  His  heart 
had  been  ill  at  ease  respecting  this  afiair  for  many 
months,  and  his  conscience,  ever  faithful  and 
persevering,  bade  him  seek  out  those  ii^jured 
^nes  and  acknowledge  to  them  his  fault. 

Alas  !  for  thee,  Murray  Moore,  why  dost  thou 
forever  put  off  till  to-morrow  1  Why  not  dis- 
charge this  duty  to-night  ?  A  half  hour's  walk 
will  bring  thee  to  their  door,  and  a  manly  and 
friendly  apology  will  give  thee  access  to  their 
hearts.    Thou  canst  yet  do  them  good. 

"I  have  a  good  mind  to  do  it  to-moirow," 
groaned  Murray  Moore  again.  Ah !  Murray,  is 
there  more  sorrow  for  thee  ?  What  new  trial 
art  thou  required  to  suffer  ? 

He  remembers  the  poor  teacher  who  once  Oame 
to  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  heavy  grief  in 
her  heart,  to  say  that  she  had  lost  her  school  from 
following  his  advice.  Murray  Moore  had  a  kind 
heart,  but  he  knew  not  how  to  reach  the  hearts  of 
others.  He  had  iqjudiciously,  but  ignorantly, 
advised  this  confiding  young  friend,  when  just 
assuming  the  responsible  duties  of  the  teacher, 
to  use  the  rod  fireely  till  she  should  subdue  her 
school,  to  make  her  pupils  fear  her  the  first  day 
she  should  be  with  them,  or  she  would  make  a 


failure.  She  regarded  him  as  an  oracle,  and  un- 
fortunately followed  his  advice.  Poor  girl !  she 
soon  learned,  but  too  late,  that  the  easiest  ap- 
proach to  the  youthful  heart  was  not  through  the 
medium  of  the  rod.  Troubles  gathered  around 
her,  and  she  soon  found  that  hw  services  were  no 
longer  desired. 

Muftay  Moore  was  rich.  It  was  in  his  power 
to  give  assistance  to  this  poor  but  well  disposed 
young  female.  Indeed  that  very  day  such  a 
teacher  had  been  inquired  for  in  his  presence. 
His  conscience  said,  "  Go  to-night,  Murray,  and 
make  amends  for  the  injury  thou  has  done  her. 
Secure  for  her  the  place  she  needs,  or  at  least 
inform  her  of  it.  It  will  cost  thee  but  a  few 
minutes'  effort,  while  thine  unwise  counsel  has 
caused  her  many  sad  hours." 

Such  were  Murray  Moore's  refiections,  while 
he  sat  musing  and  alone.  Soon  he  was  summon- 
ed to  the  evening  repast.  The  soothing  beverage 
which  he  sipped,  and  the  cheerful  conversation  of 
friends,  were  far  more  congenial  to  his  spirit  than 
his  half-formed  resolutions,  and,  when  the  mor- 
row came,  pressing  engagements  absorbed  his 
time.  The  "  good  mind  "  of  the  preceding  eve- 
ning had  been  forgotten. 

A  few  months  after,  Murray  Moore  entered  his 
cheerful  room,  where  comfort  and  enjoyment 
seemed  to.prevail,  and  took  up  his  morning  pa- 
per. As  his  eye  glanced  over  the  mournful  list 
of  the  departed,  how  did  he  start  to  see  the  name 
of  one  of  those  lovely  girls  with  the  expression, 
"  Died  of  coiisumption"  Poor  Murray  Moore ! 
Who  can  say  that  thy  sharp  words  were  not  the 
first  to  wound  incurably  that  sensitive  nature  ? 
Get  thee  comfort  now,  if  thou  canst,  in  the  recol- 
lection of  thy  stem  reproof,  but  remember  that 
thy  duty  must  remain  forever  imdone,  for  the 
heart  thou  madest  to  bleed  lies  cold  in  the  silent 
tomb. 

Years  roll  on,  and  one  joyous  morning,  when 
the  rich  melody  of  the  birds  filled  the  air  with 
sweet  music,  and  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the 
spring  flowers  came  in  at  his  windows,  Murray 
Moore  found  a  note  from  a  friend  upon  his  table, 
which  informed  him  that  a  lady  had  just  left  her 
native  city  to  dwell  in  a  distant  land,  and  that 
she  had  carried  with  her  the  bitter  recollection  of 
that  sad  hour,  when  in  public,  his  words  had  fall- 
en like  lead  upon  her  gentle  spirit. 

And  so,  Murray  Moore,  thou  has  suffered  this 
iigured  one  to  go  beyond  tlie  seas,  pierced  with 
an  arrow  of  abhorrence  and  hast  refused  to  re- 
move it  when  it  was  in  thy  power.  Now  must 
thou  carry  a  new  burden  in  thy  heart  till  it  ceases 
to  beat. 
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Bat  thy  cup  of  sorrow  is  not  yet  full.  That 
hopeful,  affectionate  young  teacher,  whom  ihy 
counsel  transformed  into  a  terrible  scourge,  and 
whose  sufferings  and  destitution  thou  hast  never 
alleviated,  has  gone  to  the  home  of  the  insane. 
What  thinkest  thou,  now,  Murray  ?  Truly  thou 
hast  "encompassed  thyself  about  with  many 
sorrows."  Hadst  thou  spent  that  hour  tf  idle 
musing  in  doing  thy  duty,  how  much  lighter  thy 
heart  would  be  now ! 

Header,  put  not  off  till  to-morrow.  Time  waits 
not  for  thee  or  me.  Thy  work  must  be  done 
when  duty  and  conscience  bid  thee,  or  it  must  be 
forever  undone. 

'*  Be  wise  to-day ;  'tis  madness  to  defer 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead ; 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  pushed  out  of  life." 

o. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Culture. 


The  demand  of  the  present  is  broad  and  thor- 
ough culture,  earnest  intellectual  and  physical 
discipline,  in  short,  true  and  noble  education. 
This  is  demanded  especially  of  that  class  now 
practising  for  that  gran^  stage,  where  every  man 
ana  woman  is  a  player,  and  without  such  culture 
the  youth  of  to-day  will  be  utterly  incompetent 
to  meet  and  appreciate  the  *<  spirit  o|  the  age." 
But  first,  in  order  to  understand  the  term  cul- 
ture, we  remark  that  it  does  not  consist  in  out- 
side accomplishments.  You  can  imagine  a 
crooked,  crabbed  tree,  reared  in  an  ungenial  soil, 
deformed  and  twisted,  and  bearing  but  little 
fruit,  and  that  little  bitter  and  imwholsome. 
On  one  of  the  branches  might  be  grafted  a  fair 
and  beautiful  scion,  around  the  seamed  trunk 
Tines  might  cling  and  with  their  bloom  and  fra- 
grance hide  many  defects,  yet  the  tree  would 
still  be  ugly  and  ungraceful,  uncultivated.  Ctil- 
ture  supposes  proper  attention  and  proper  sur- 
roundings from  the  moment  the  plant  penetrates 
the  mould  and  greets  the  sunlight  till  it  rears 
its  perfect  and  beautiful  proportions,  a  tribute 
to  the  skill  and  power  of  its  Maker.  That  can 
only  be  called  a  true  culture  which  is  harmoni- 
ous, which  recognizes  the  inherent  beauty  and 
goodness  pf  all  that  God  has  made,  and  seeks 
to  develop  and  mature  the  elements,  in  order 
that  the  whole  may  approach  that  perfection 
for  which  it  was  intended,  and  which  is  its  evi- 
dent destiny.  That  system  of  cultivation  which 
develops  one  set  of  faculties  to  the  neglect  of 
another,  defeats  God's  plan  (in  the  limited  sense 
which  it  is  proper  to  use  such  an  expression)  by 
doing  fearful  injury  to  mind  which  is  to  be  con- 


temporary with  eternity.  The  soul  must  ex- 
pand  its  powers  in  the  out- door  world  of  Truth* 
must  bathe  in  the  ocean  which  comes  up  to  the 
shores  of  the  present  burdened  with  the  expe- 
rience of  ages,  must  look  through  the  telescope 
of  faith  far  down  the  vistas  of  the  future,  must 
come  hito  sympathy  with  that  which  is  divinest 
and  purest  in  all  climes  and  times.  All  do  not 
obtain  this  perfect  culture  in  the  same  way. 
There  have  been  those,  and  many  too,  almost 
entirely  ignorant  of  books,  yet  with  powers 
more  harmoniously  developed  than  others  who 
have  spent  all  their  days  among  temples  of 
learning.  These  have  had  their  hearts  softened 
by  the  sweet,  subduing  voices  of  Nature,  their 
souls  attimed  by  her  thousand  silent  influences,' 
Their  animal  nature  has  been  developed  as  God 
designed,  yet  kept  in  subservience  to  the  spirit- 
ual, and  obeying  all  the  laws  of  their  nature, 
they  approach  the  type  of  perfect  manhood. 
Could  these  have  understood  the  mysteries  of 
science  without  losing  their  belief  in  its  divine 
Author ;  could  they  have  had  unrolled  before 
them  the  broad  page  of  history  and  still  haTe 
retained  their  faith  in  that  other  and  holier  his- 
tory ;  could  they  have  loved  art  without  losing' 
their  love  of  nature,  the  world  might  have  seen 
that  perfection  which  it  hopes  for  only  in  the 
millenium.  The  end  of  all  true  culture  is  God, 
the  centre  from  which  radiates  all  science  and 
all  law,  and  every  roimd  which  we  attain  on 
the  ladder  of  truth,  is  a  round  nearer  the  source 
of  truth.  Man  has  discovered  no  law  which 
God  did  not  first  create.  He  wrote  the  ••  Re- 
cord of  the  rocks,"  and  the  untranslated  book 
of  Nature,  and  that  man  is  the  most  truly  cul- 
tivated who  by  the  legitimate  exercise  of  all  the 
powers  God  gives  to  him,  climbs  nearest  to  His 
throne.  m.  p.  b. 


For  the  Sohoolmaiter. 
••  I  Fired  the  Torpedo." 

The  story,  told  in  the  March  number  of  This 
ScHOOLMASTEB,  (iu  the  notice  of  Moses  B.  Ives) 
about  the  discharge  of  a  torpedo  in  school,  has, 
it  seems,  attracted  the  attention  of  a  young  man 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  Enclosing  a  dollar  for 
a  year's  subscription  to  The  Schoolmaster,  he 
has  written  an  entertaining  letter,  which  with  his 
permission,  we  should  like  to  give  our  readers. 
"  I  fired  the  torpedo,"  he  writes,  "but  I  suppos- 
ed that  incident  long  since  forgotten."  Strange 
supposition !  Such  an  incident  forgotten  I  Yes, 
it  will  be  forgotten  when  life  itself  ceases  to  be 
remembered. 
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Philoeophers  tell  ru  that  this  material  unirerae 
is  capable  of  being  compressed  into  a  nut-shell. 
We  belieye  our  moral  bemgis  sometimes  brought 
into  as  small  a  compass.  Thus  wrapped  up,  it  is 
often  unfolded  hy  an  incident  whose  influence 
continues  through  all  time.  We  have  in  mind 
many  things  to  the  point  that  hare  come  within 
our  observation,  and  might  give  illustrations  that 
would  be  both  amusing  and  instructiye.  The 
sight  of  some  object  or  the  utterance  of  some 
word  starts  a  train'  of  thought  which  continues 
to  go  on  and  on,  without  limit  Who  cannot 
trace  his  present  position  in  life  to  some  incident 
or  casualty  that  seemed  for  the  moment  compara- 
tively trifling  ?  We  would  not  intimate  that  the 
JhU  of  the  apple  mude  Newton  discover  the  law 
of  gravitation ;  rather  he  used  that  incident  as  a 
means  of  efiecting  the  discovery.  This  is  the 
lesson  we  wish  to  press  home  —  the  right  use  of 
incidents.  We  are  bound  not  only  to  observe 
carefully  and  mark  well  what  transpires  around 
and  within  us,  but  to  reason  accurately  from  cause 
to  effect  and  from  effect  to  cause.  Herein  con- 
sists our  highest  skill,  and  from  this  comes  our 
truest  success  as  moral  agents. 

"  I  flred  the  torpedo."  Yes,  you  did  fire  it. 
That  &ct,  however,  is  of  less  importance  than 
what  followed.  More  instruction  is  wrapped  up 
in  that  event  than  might  be  told  in  words.  The 
awful  silence  that  succeeded  the  explosion  cannot 
be  forgotten.  Then  and  there  was  a  struggle  — 
a  contest  for  the  higher  life,  that  exceeds  our  pow- 
er of  description.  That  warfare  was  waged  for 
six  long  months,  during  which  time,  though  there 
were  many  parleys,  there  was  no  peace.  The 
boy  could  not  rest  at  night,  dreaming  of  the  tor- 
pedo ;  —  was  not  happy  during  the  day,  suppos- 
ing himself  suspected  by  his  teachers  and  school- 
mates. But  the  hour  of  triumph  came.  "I 
fired  the  torpedo."  Here  was  a  victory  not  in- 
ferior, in  its  moral  aspects,  to  that  of  Marathon 
or  Waterloo. 

An  occurrence  of  this  kind  may  be  made  the 
means  of  inculcating  an  important  lesson ;  and 
we  have  referred  to  this  subject  again,  not  to  give 
a  pop-gun  notoriety  to  our  New  York  friend^  nor 
to  intimate  that  we  consider  him  yet  a  saint, — 
but  to  suggest  that  every  opportunity  be  improv- 
ed for  developing  manhood  and  establishing  vir- 
tuous principles  in  the  youth  entrusted  to  our 
care.  Let  the  conscience  be  cultivated,  and  a 
sense  of  individual  responsibility  created.  In 
this  way  alone  can  permanent  good  be  accom- 
plished by  the  production  of  the  highest  order  of 
character. 

School-lil!e  fiimishes  opportunities  for  tiie  dis- 


play of  a  heroism  higher  and  more  worthy  of  ad- 
miration than  that  of  Hector  or  Achilles.  Let 
them  not  be  lost  or  misimproved.  Prepare  the 
children  for  hard  encounters  of  a  moral  nature. 
Showing  them  what  prizes  are  before  and  what 
dangers  are  around,  encourage  them  to  press  on 
in  the  panoply  of  truth  and  righteousness.  Sym- 
pathizing in  their  trials  and  hardships  as  well  as 
in  their  joys,  be  their  generous  leader  and  guide. 
Herein  lies  the  greatest  power  of  the  teacher. 
If  he  has  skill  here,  with  respectable  scholarship, 
he  marches  into  the  front  rank  of  his  profession ; 
otherwise  he  must  quit  his  post  m  be  content  to 
serve  with  very  limited  means  of  useiVilness  and 

influence.  ▲.  p. 

^ 

•«  JPear  Wot." 

"  Peak  not  "  when  the  way  of  thy  present  existence 
Is  fettered  by  breakers  and  shrouded  in  floom ; 

When  tempests  are  howling  around  in  the  distance. 
And  night  in  her  mantie  of  darkness  has  come. 

Look  out  for  the  light  that's  unceasingly  shining, 
To  guide  through  the  gloom  to  the  "  haven  of  rest," 

Steer  hopefully  for  it  and  banish  repining, 
You'U  anchor  at  last  on  the  "  isle  of  the  blest." 

H.  A«  B. 


A  Word  to  Toung  Teachers. 

While  many  spend  vast  amounts  of  time 
and  thought  in  perfecting  the  plan  of  our  Union 
Schools,  and  our  best  educators  devote  all  their 
energies  to  the  working  out  of  its  details,  it  has 
seemed  that  our  country  schools  are  somewhat 
overlooked,  and  that  the  young  teachers  of  them 
hare  not  received  that  sympathy  and  counsel 
which  is  needful  under  the  peculiar  trials  they 
have  to  encounter.  With  but  a  dozen  littie 
ones  around  them,  their  difficulty  is  to  find 
enough  to  occupy  their  time;  and  the  hours 
pass  by  with  a  slow  and  weary  step.  Perhaps 
a^ord  from  one  who  has  tried  it,  and  therefore 
knows,  may  not  be  inapplicable. 

The  (ime  is  not  so  long  ago  that  we  can  not 
remember  when  we,  too,  aspired  to  the  honora- 
ble distinction  of  school-ma'am  in  a  country 
school.  The  house  was  situated,  like  many 
others,  where  four  roads  meet ;  and  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  tree  was  across  a  ten-acre  lot ; 
and  all  day  long  the  pielting  summer  sun  came 
down  upon  the  low  roof,  and  through  the  cur- 
tainless  windows,  in  one  fierce  blaze  of  light 
and  heat. 

Well  do  we  remember  the  first  few  tedious 
weeks  of  that  summer  school,  before  we  had 
learned  how  to  <*keep"  it.     There  were  but 
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tKirteen  paplls  —  all  told ;  and  it  was  a  daily 
problem  —  most  difficult  of-  solution,  too  —  how 
to  keep  busy  from  nine  o'clock  until  twelve,  and 
from  one  until  four ;  for  it  was  an  unpardona- 
ble offense  to  close  the  exercises  a  moment  be- 
fore the  time. 

And  so  our  principal  business  was  to  devise 
ways  for  keepine^  busy.  But  still,  lengthen  out 
the  recitations  as  we  would,  they  obstinately 
refused  to  fit  into  the  allotted  time  ;  there  would 
always  be  a  gap  between  the  last  one  and  four 
o'clock.  It  seemed  as  if  the  sun  went  back 
daily  upon  the^ial-platc  at  least  fifteen  degrees. 

And  if  by  chance  a  pupil  stayed  away  some 
day  —  that  pupil  composing,  as  he  often  did,  a 
whole  class  —  then  was  the  perplexity  doubly 
increased.  Oh,  how  anxiously  have  we  stood 
at  each  of  the  four  windows  looking  down  each 
of  the  four  roads,  watching  for  the  little  ones, 
or  listening  for  the  patter  of  their  little  feet  up- 
on the  throshhold  ! 

But  at  last  we  learned  a  secret  that  there  w<m 
pleasant  and  profitable  employment  for  every 
moment  of  the  day. 

In  the  first  place,  make  your  school-room  as 
attractive  as  possible.  K  your  windows  have 
no  curtains,  garnish  them  as  often  as  twice  a 
week  with  fresh  green  boughs.  Mention  it  to 
your  pupils  once,  and  you  will  see  with  what 
alacrity  your  boys  will  cross  even  a  ten-acre 
lot  to  bring  them  for  you ;  and  you  will  see, 
too,  how  much  better  the  same  boys  will  study 
sitting  beneath  their  friendly  shade,  than  with 
the  hot  sun  pouring  its  rays  upon  their  defence- 
less heads. 

And  do  not  chide  them  if  they  occasionally 
look  up  from  their  books,  and  cast  a  glance  to 
whore  the  sun,  shining  through  the  green  leaves, 
has  paved  the  iioor  with  curiously  wrought  mo- 
saic. They  love  to  look  upon  ihe  beauty  as 
well  as  you,  and  such  a  glance  refreshes  them. 

Then,  if  you  have  no  vase,  bring  a  pitcher  to 
put  fiowers  in.  If  it  be  minus  a  handle,  and 
with  a  broken  nose,  never  mind.  A  skilful  ar- 
ranging of  the  fiowers  will  conceal  these  defects, 
and  you  will  see  with  what  pride  and  pleasure 
the  little  girls  will  keep  it  filled  for  you,  how 
they  will  look  up  from  their  lessons  to  catch  a 
sight  of  the  flowers  they  put  in,  and  how,  re- 
freshed with  the  bright  colors  and  beautiful 
forms,  they  will  go  to  their  studying  with  a  new 
zest.  And  if  one  little  fellow,  with  a  more  lov- 
ing heart  than  a  discriminating  tasto,  should 
bring  you  his  chubby  hands  full  of  dandelions, 
accept  the  gift  with  a  pleasant  smile,  and  as 


hearty  a  "  Thank  you,  Charley,"  as  if  they 
were  moss-rose  buds ;  and  do  not  disdain  to 
place  them  in  your  broken  pitcher,  although 
they  should  hide  some  more  ambitious  flower. 
Place  them,  too,  where  Charley  can  see  them, 
and  some  of  the  sunshine  from  their  golden 
petals  wiU  enter  into  his  soul  and  beam  out  up- 
on his  face,  and  you  will  find  that  b-a  ba,  k-e-r 
ker  is  mastered  with  much  less  difficulty  than 
you  had  thought  possible. 

When  the  recitation  in  geography  comes  on, 
take  Imaginary  travels  with  your  class  upon  the 
map.  Stop  at  every  point  of  interest  upon  the 
way,  bring  out  their  slender  stock  of  historical 
and  local  knowledge,  and  draw  pretty  largely 
upon  your  own.  The  eager  faces  and  concen- 
trated attention  will  tell  you  that  pleasure  is  be- 
ing combined  with  profit. 

In  arithmetic,  after  the  regular  lesson  is  fin- 
ished, exercise  your  ingenuity  in  proposing 
questions  which  shall  have  something  for  the 
result  which  is  of  practical  interest  to  them- 
selves ;  such  as  their  own  ages,  the  number  and 
ages  of  their  brothers  and  sisters,  &c.,  and  you 
will  find  the  arithmetic  hour  has  passed  before 
you  had  thought  it  begun. 

In  studying  the  spelling  lesson,  send  your 
class  to  the  board.  Let  them  pick  out  the  most 
difficult  words,  and  write  or  print  them  on  it. 
When  the  class  comes  to  recite,  you  will  find 
those  words  not  among  the  misspelled. 

Do  not  think  you  must  confine  your  teaching 
to  the  branches  you  profess  to  teach.  Informal 
teaching  is  often  the  most  effectual.  If  a  but- 
terfly or  a  bee  flutters  in  and  alights  upon  your 
nosegay,  call  the  children  around  it  —  teach 
them  to  admire  its  many  colored  wings,  or  the 
wonderful  provision  made  for  extracting  and 
carrying  honey  —  show  them  the  uses  of  the 
various  parts,  and  their  adaptation  each  to  the 
other  —  tell  them  some  pretty  story  of  the  but- 
terfly or  the  bee  —  and  it  will  ever  after  have  a 
new  interest  for  them. 

Take  the  little  flowers  in  your  hand  —  tell 
them  the  names  and  uses  of  the  different  parts 
(children  love  to  learn  the  names  of  beautiful 
things)  bid  them  find  out  and  tell  you  the  points 
of  resemblance  or  of  difference  between  any 
two  —  and  before  you  are  aware,  you  will  have 
a  school  of  little  naturalists,  if  not  as  scientific 
at  least  as  enthusiastic,  as  were  ever  Linnaeus, 
or  Audubon,  or  Agassiz. 

And,  more  than  all,  you  will  find  that  not 
only  your  own  time  and  theirs  has  been  fUUy 
occupied,  and  that  four  o'clock,  instead  of  lag- 
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ging  half  an  hour  behind  your  wishes,  comes 
a  full  hour  too  soon,  but  that  you  have  also  as- 
sociated in  the  minds  of  your  little  ones  the 
idea  of  study  and  pleasure,  and  you  have  im- 
planted within  them  the  germs  of  those  close 
habits  of  observation  and  nice  power  of  dis- 
crimination, which  shall  be  worth  more  to  them 
than  all  the  facts  they  have  acquired. 

Think  not,  then,  your  station  an  insignificant 
one,  though  not  a  dozen  little  ones  come  around 
you  for  instruction*  By  coming  into  such  close 
contact  with  them,  your  power  over  them  for 
good  is  immeasurably  greater  than  that  of  those 
who  have  hundreds  under  their  charge,  and 
consequently  must  have  but  an  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  needs  and  capacities  of  each  indi- 
vidual. Only  do  your  work  faithfully  and  well, 
and  yours  will  be  a  bright  enough  crown  of 
rejoicing  to  the  last.  —  Michigan  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation. 


For  the  Schoolmaater. 
Boys. 


What  of  them  ?  say  you.  Much,  assuredly  ! 
Do  you  call  them  restless,  rude  and  boisterous  ? 
Is  it  hard  work  to  teach  them  submission  and 
refinement  ?  Have  they  never  given  your  pa- 
tience such  persistent  strokes  that  it  has  failed 
of  its  **  perfect  work,"  while  you  have  jumped 
at  the  idea  ol  a  '<  strait  jacket,"  or  something 
else  as  rigid,  for  the  sake  of  peace  ?  Are  they 
60  much  trouble  that  you  deem  them  the  plague 
of  your  life  ?  What  then  ?  Were  they  not 
given  to  you,  parents,  guardians  and  teachers, 
just  as  they  are  ?  Ought  those  who  are  them- 
selves imperfect,  and  who  live  more  or  less  to 
indulge  their  selfish  propensities,  to  expect  child- 
ren to  rise  higher  in  the  scale  of  being  than  they 
themselves  ?    Surely  not  ! 

Boys  are  often  considered  the  least  amiable 
of  all  God's  creatures,  and  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  they  possess  the  elements  of  all  that  is 
nobh  in  man  in  its  roughest  form.  Like  dia- 
monds they  need  polishing,  but  not  with  the 
sharp  and  grinding  appliances  which  are  neces- 
sary for  that  sparkling  gem.  If  you  crush  a 
boy's  spirit,  never  will  the  brilliancy  of  his 
genius  delight  you.  Patiently  mold  him,  then, 
with  kindness,  forbearance  and  love. 

The  physical  development  of  boys  should  be 
considered  in  connexion  with  their  mental  and 
moral  progress.  If  a  boy  who  possesses  a  nerv- 
ous temperament  and  a  large  amount  of  brain  |/< 
be  kept  in  the  school-room  day  after  day  with- 
out much  recreation,  what  will  be  the  result  ? 


Simply  this  —  he  will  be  uncomfortable,  rest- 
less and  turbulent.  Parents  and  teachers  wiU 
be  annoyed  by  his  impulsive  airs  and  disorder- 
ly behavior.  They,  in  turn,  will  be  severely 
strict  and  even  tyrannical.  Without  designing 
it,  they  are  ruining  the  boy.  Not  long  ago  a 
mother,  who  was  placed  in  easy  circumstances, 
had  given  to  her  maternal  care,  two  boys.  The 
eldest,  a  nervous  little  fellow,  was  kept  in  the 
discipline  of  the  school  and  at  his  books  so 
constantly,  without  relaxation,  that  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  became  the  victim  of  St  Yitus's 
Dance,  which,  of  course,  ruined  his  prospects 
for  life  as  a  public  man.  Too  late  his  parents 
had  to  mourn  over  the  result  of  their  course. 

Not  enough  time  is  given  the  school-boy  in 
the  city  to  acquire  physical  strength  and  vigor. 
If  he  be  not  actively  engaged  in  some  healthy 
and  pleasant  exercise,  either  of  work  or  play, 
his  surplus  energies  will  reftct  upon  himself  and 
undermine  his  constitution.  Keep  boys  inter- 
ested, active,  busy  !  The  question  how  this  may 
be  done,  we  leave  for  parents  to  settle  as  their 
circumstances  may  suggest.  But  in  the  name 
of  humanity  let  me  urge  parents  and  teachers 
to  give  more  considerate  attention  to  all  the 
characteristics  of  boys. 

If  the  ohjed  of  a  boy's  education  is  constant- 
ly kept  before  the  mind,  his  training  will  be 
more  likely  to  harmonize  with  his  peculiari- 
ties, and  he  be  better  fitted  for  the  arena  of 
life.  Many  boys  in  our  public  schools  have  no 
culture  at  home,  either  morally  or  intellectually. 
Teachers,  then,  though  they  may  often  be  dis- 
couraged at  the  apparently  meagre  results  of 
their  efforts,  should  feel  that  upon  their  infiuence 
in  no  small  degree  depends  the  future  well-be- 
ing of  society.  They  should  make  it  not  only 
a  point  of  duty  but  an  honorable  and  loving 
mission  to  look  after  those  pupils  who  are  head- 
strong and  reckless,  and  draw  out  in  some  why 
their  better  and  nobler  nature.  If  they  neglect 
this  these  same  boys  may  become  the  leaders  of 
street  mobs,  drunken  rioting,  and  many  other 
forms  of  vice. 

Female  teachers  will  always  find  it  difiicult 
to  govern  boys  of  a  certain  age  by  arbitrary 
rules.  Every  body  should  love  order;  it  is 
heaven's  first  great  law ;  but  when  it  degene- 
rates into  extreme  pfeciseness  in  minor  points, 
and  the  boy  is  ordered  to  stand,  walk  and  sit 
by  rule,  he  will  rebel,  every  inch  of  him.  If 
brce  is  employed,  the  sterner  qualities  of  his 
nature  will  **  crop  out "  somewhere,  and  the 
teacher  has  lost  her  moral  influence.     Teachers 
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should  understand  human  nature,  and  especial- 
ly boy  nature,  if  they  would  mold  them  aright. 

Girls  are  generally  pets  in  the  school-room 
and  by  the  fireside.  In  some  directions  and  at 
certain  periods  they  are  in  advance  of  boys  of 
their  own  age  in  study.  This  gives  them  the 
advantage  with  teachers,  but  it  should  not  be 
so,  if  it  be  true  that  the  mind  of  girls  is  earUer 
developed  than  boys.  Girls,  we  own,  have 
pretty  and  attractive  airs,  while  boys  are  boist- 
erous and  unpolished,  but  girls  sometimes  by 
cunning  and  artful  surmisings  escape  detection, 
where  a  boy  would  suffer  in  silence,  or  if  he 
spoke  at  all  would  condemn  himself.  There  is 
a  nobility,  too,  about  boys,  in  acknowledging  a 
fftult  and  bearing  a  wrong,  which  girls  cannot 
always  claim.  Let  us,  then,  have  more  sympa- 
thy for  boys,  with  all  their  defects,  while  we 
cherish  an  undiminished  affection  for  the  **  little 
angels"  of  the  opposite  sex.  p.  m.  o. 


I  Bemember,  I  Bemember. 

I  remember,  I  remember, 
The  house  where  I  was  born, 
The  little  window,  where  the  sun 
Came  peeping  in  at  mom  ; 
He  never  came  a  wink  too  soon, 
Nor  brought  too  long  a  day, 
But  now,  I  often  wish  the  night 
Had  borne  my  breath  away ! 

I  remember,  I  remember, 
The  roses,  red  and  white. 
The  violets,  and  the  lily  cups, 
Those  flowers  made  of  light ! 
The  lilacs  where  the  robin  built. 
And  where  my  brother  set 
The  laburnum  on  his  birthday,— 
The  tree  is  living  yet .' 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

When  I  was  used  to  swing. 

And  thought  the  air  must  rush  as  fresh 

To  swallows  on  the  wing ; 

My  spirit  flew  in  feathers  then, 

That  is  60  heavy  now. 

And  summer  pools  could  hardly  cool 

The  fever  on  my  brow  ! 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

The  fir  trees  dark  and  high  ; 

I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 

Were  close  against  the  sky ; 

It  was  a  childish  ignorance. 

But  now  'tis  little  joy 

To  know  I'm  farther  off  from  heav'n 

Than  when  I  was  a  boy. 


HOOD 


Bvenins  Prayer  Taught  by  a  Mother— Its 

InjQLuenoe. 

"  Ojtr  Father." 

The  mother's  voice  was  low  and  tender,  and 
solemn. 

•*  Our  Father." 

On  two  sweet  voices  the  tone  was  borne  up- 
ward. It  was  the  innocence  of  children  that 
gave  them  utterance. 

"  Who  art  in  Heaven." 

«  Who  art  in  Heaven,"  repeated  the  children, 
one  with  her  eyes  bent  meekly  down,  and  the 
other  looking  upward,  as  if  she  would  penetrate 
the  heavens  into  which  her  heart  was  aspiring. 

««  Hallowed  be  Thy  name." 

Lower  fell  the  voices  of  the  little  ones.  In  a 
gentle  murmur  they  said, 

**  Thy  kingdom  come." 

And  the  burden  of  the  prayer  was  still  taken 
up  by  the  children. 

« lliy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  hea- 
ven," filled  the  chamber.  And  the  mother  con- 
tinued — 

"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 

<*  Our  daily  bread,"  lingered  a  moment  on 
the  air,  as  the  mother's  voice  was  hushed  into 
silence. 

•<  And  forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  also  forgive 
our  debtors." 

«  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  de- 
liver us  from  evil." 

**  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power, 
and  the  glory,  forever  and  ever.    Amen." 

All  these  holy  words  were  said  piously  and 
fervently  by  the  little  ones,  as  they  knelt  with 
clasped  hands  beside  their  mother.  Then  as 
their  thoughts,  uplifted  on  the  wings  of  prayer 
to  their  heavenly  Father,  came  back  again  and 
rested  on  their  earthly  parents,  a  warmer  love 
came  gushing  from  their  hearts. 

Pure  kisses  —  tender  kisses,  the  fond  '<  good 
night."  What  a  sweet  agitation  pervaded  all 
their  feelings.  Then  two  dear  heads  were  plac- 
ed side  by  side  on  the  snowy  pillows,  the  nioth« 
er's  last  kiss  given,  and  the  shadowy  curtains 
drawn. 

What  a  pulseless  stillness  reigns  without  the 
chamber.  Inwardly  the  parents'  ears  are  bent. 
They  have  given  those  innocent  ones  into  the 
keeping  of  God's  angels,  and  they  can  almost 
hear  the  rustle  of  their  garments  as  they  gather 
around  their  sleeping  babes.  A  sigh,  deep  and 
tremulous,  breaks  on  the  air.  Quickly  the  moth- 
er turns  to  the  father  of  her  children,  with  a 
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look  of  earnest  inquiry  on  her  countenance. 
And  he  answers  thus  her  silent  questions  : 

"  Far  back  through  many  years  have  my 
thoughts  been  wandering.  At  my  mother's 
knee,  thus  I  said  nightly,  my  childhood's  eve- 
ning  prayer.  It  was  that  best  and  holiest  of 
all  prayer« :  •  Our  Father,'  that  she  taught  me. 
Childhood  and  my  mother  passed  away.  I  went 
forth  as  a  man  into  the  world,  strong,  confident 
and  self-seeking.  Once  I  came  into  great  temp- 
tation. Had  I  fallen  in  that  temptation,  I 
should  haye  fallen  never  to  rise  again.  I  was 
about  yielding.  AH  the  barriers  I  could  op- 
pose to  the  in- rushing  flood,  seemed  ready  to 
give  way,  when,  as  I  sat  in  my  room  one  eve- 
ning, there  came  from  an  adjoining  chamber, 
now  first  occupied  for  many  weeks,  the  murmur 
of  low  voices.  I  listened.  At  first  no  articu- 
late sound  was  heard,  and  yet  something  in  the 
tones  stirred  my  heart  with  new  and  strong 
emotions.  At  length  a  voice  came  to  my  ears, 
in  the  earnest,  loving  voice  oi  a  woman,  the 
words  : 

« Deliver  us  from  evil,' 

**  For  an  instant  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  that 
voice  were  that  of  my  mother.  Back  with  a 
sudden  bound,  through  all  the  intervening 
years,  went  my  thoughts,  and  a  child  again  I 
was  kneeling  at  my  mother's  knees.  Humbly 
and  reverently  I  said  over  the  words  of  the  holy 
prayer  she  had  taught  me,  heart  and  eye  lifted 
up  to  heaven.  The  hour  and  the  power  of 
darkness  had  passed.  I  was  no  longer  in  slip 
pery  places,  with  a  flood  of  water  ready  to  sweep 
me  to  destruction,  but  my  feet  were  on  a  rock. 
My  pious  mother  s  care  had  saved  her  son.  In 
the  holy  words  she  had  taught  me  in  childhood 
was  a  living  power  to  resist  evil  through  all  my 
after  life.  Ah !  that  unknown  mother,  as  she 
taught  her  child  to  repeat  this  evening  prayer, 
how  little  dreamed  she  that  the  holy  words 
were  to  reach  a  stranger's  ear,  and  save  him 
through  the  memory  of  his  own  childhood  and 
his  own  mother.  And  yet  it  was  so.  What  a 
power  there  is  in  God's  word  as  it  flows  into 
and  rests  on  the  minds  of  innocent  childhood." 

Tears  were  in  the  eyes  of  the  wife  and  the 
mother,  as  she  lifted  her  face  and  gazed  with 
subdued  tenderness  upon  the  countenance  of 
her  husband.  Her  heart  was  too  full  for  utter- 
ance. A  little  while  she  thus  gazed,  and  then 
with  a  trembling  joy  laid  her  head  upon  his  bo- 
som. Angels  were  in  the  chamber  where  their 
dear  ones  slept,  and  they  felt  their  holy  pres- 
ence.—-«7oi«ma/  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada. 
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For  the  Schoolmtater. 
Over-Eduoation. 

Wb  once  heard  of  an  interesting  little  fellow, 
to  whom  was  given  a  beautiful  rose  tree.  It 
was  to  be  his  own,  to  cultivate  and  to  admire. 
He  was  delighted  with  his  treasure,  and  bestow- 
ed upon  it  his  most  assiduous  care.  He  water- 
ed it,  loosened  the  soil  about  it,  and  watched 
its  progress  till  it  put  forth  its  green  foliage  and 
was  at  last  covered  with  little  rose-buds.  As 
these  M*ere  very  much  hidden  by  the  thick  leaves, 
he  cnt  them  away  and  exposed  them  to  the  sun. 
After  a  few  days  he  saw  a  little  opening  on  the 
side  of  several  buds,  through  which  he  spied 
the  colored  petals.  In  his  impatience  to  gather 
the  fragrant  roses,  that  he  might  carry  them  to 
his  mother,  he  plucked  away  the  calyx  and  un- 
folded the  petals.  But  in  the  morning  he  was 
8adly  disappointed  to  find  that  his  roses  were 
all  withered  away.  Again  and  again,  he  re- 
peated the  process,  but  with  no  bitter  success, 
little  supposing  that  his  assistance  was  the  cause 
of  all  the  mischief. 

This  little  incident  is  a  very  forcible  illustra- 
tion of  a  very  common  error  in  the  family  rnd 
school  training  of  children.  Many  injudicious 
parents  too  soon  gratify  a  very  natural  desire  to 
see  their  little  children  making  progression  in 
the  development  both  of  their  mental  and  phy- 
sical powers.  Hence,  in  their  anxiety  to  see 
them  stand  or  walk  alone,  they  overtax  the 
muscles  and  bones  called  into  exercise,  and 
they  are  defbrmed  for  life. 

The  same  is  equally  true  of  the  mind.  <•  Child- 
ren must  not  be  taught  too  much  nor  too  soon," 
says  a  writer  in  the  Home  Journal.  <*  Knowl- 
edge is  often  a  hurtful  burden."  The  mind 
cannot  assimilate  any  more  than  the  digestive 
organs  can  appropriate  hurtful  substances  to  the 
uses  of  the  system.  The  result  must  Inevitably 
be  disease.  A  profound  thinker  once  asked, 
*<  What  becomes  of  all  the  bright  children?" 
Does  not  the  fate  of  the  little  rose-buds  furnish 
a  practical  solution.  Many  a  parent,  who  would 
sternly  chide  the  nurse  that  should  attempt  too 
soon  to  teach  their  little  one  to  walk,  do  after 
all  precisely  the  same  thing  in  the  management 
of  their  minds. 

The  earlier  years  of  the  child  are  sufficiently 
occupied  with  words  and  things.  When  his 
mind  is  matured,  then  give  him  ideas  and  per- 
mit him  to  remember,  to  imagine,  and  to  rea- 
son. It  is  evident  that  many  parents  and  teach- 
erst  and  even  sohool  supervisors,  expect  too 
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much  from  children.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
various  faculties  should  be  somewhat  developed 
before  mature  results  can  be  expected  from  their 
exercise.  Children  are  interested  with  facts, 
while  adults  are  equally  interested  with  princi- 
ples. Hence  we  find  many  pupils  who  cannot 
succeed  in  the  more  advanced  principles  of 
arithmetic  and  grrmmar,  not  because  they  have 
not  mental  capacity,  but  because  that  capacity 
is  not  yet  developed.  They  may,  a  few  years 
after,  be  proficients  in  the  same  departments 
where  they  are  now  deficient,  if  care  be  taken 
that  they  do  not  now  become  disgusted  with 
them.  Besides  the  minds  of  all  children  are 
not  uniformly  progressive.  Some  are  more 
quickly  matured  than  others.  Hence  it  is  that 
some  children  in  the  same  family  make  more 
rapid  progress  than  others,  and  some  members 
of  a  class  are  utterly  unable  to  keep  their  places. 
The  teacher  is  frequently  blamed  in  such  cases 
for  neglect  or  for  partiality,  when  perhaps  the 
unsuccessful  pupil  has  received  more  attention 
from  him  ten-fold  than  the  more  successful  ones. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  sure  evidence  that  a  pu- 
pil may  not  ultimately  succeed,  because  he  is 
backward  at  an  early  stage  of  his  education. 
There  is  far  more  danger  from  too  rapid  than 
from  too  slow  progress.  The  anxiety  of  many 
parents  to  make  their  children  proficients,  very 
often  defeats  itself.  Thousands  who  might  have 
been  able  men,  were  spoiled  in  vain  efforts  to 
make  them  remarkable  children.  Both  Shak- 
spcare  and  Milton  speak  compla'ningly  of  their 
**  late  spring."  But  where  are  those  prodigies 
of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much  ?  Some  ten 
or  fifteen  years  since,  we  can  remember  a  young 
lad  that  astonished  every  body  by  his  remarka- 
ble mental  calculations.  Endowed  with  rare 
mathematical  talents,  he  seemed  destined  to  oc- 
cupy a  high  position  among  scientific  men.  But 
we  now  hear  nothing  of  him  or  of  his  work. 
We  once  knew  a  lad  who  made  very  unusual 
progress  in  the  study  of  the  languages,  but  he 
has  long  singe  abandoned  all  literary  pursuits. 
Had  those  faculties  been  judiciously  cultivated, 
they  might  have  been  fitted  for  great  achiev- 
ments  in  the  world  of  science  and  of  letters. 

Let  us,  then,  learn  a  lesson  from  the  processes 
of  nature.  The  leaves  must  shield  the  tender 
buds  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
the  rough  calyx  is  required  to  confine  the  petals 
till  their  color  and  fragrance  are  duly  pefected. 
We  must  not  expect  to  turn  out  perfect  schol- 
ars to  order.  Lideed  it  may  be  auapeeled  that 
there  is  some  mistake,  when  such  examples  are 


exhibited.  Let  children  be  childlike,  but  when 
they  are  men,  not  till  then,  let  them  "put 
away  childish  things."  e- 


The  FroYinoe  of  Eduoation. 

At  the  late  Commencement  dinner  at  Caia- 
bridge,  Gov.  Banks  gave  utterance  to  the  fol- 
lowing correct  sentiment : 

**  There  is  something  more  in  the  matter  of 
education  than  we  are  accustomed  to  think.  I 
do  not  know  why  it  is,  but  the  philosophy  of 
the  country  seems  to  run  in  a  settled  current  of 
opinion,  that  leaves  out  of  consideration  the 
character  of  the  men.  We  rely  upon  institu- 
tions —  some  of  us  upon  what  we  call  abstract 
institutions ;  but  institutions  is  the  great  idea 
with  us.  If  we  can  have  an  institution  for  eve- 
rything, we  do  not  want  anything  more.  There 
is  the  ballot  —  a  great  institution  ;  and  there  is 
the  jury  trial  —  another  great  institution ;  and 
there  is  that  and  that  organism  in  the  system  of 
government,  of  which  we  think  a  great  deal ; 
and  every  year  we  say  that  if  the  people  of 
Italy,  Fracce,  Austria,  Russia,  could  only  have 
the  advantages  of  our  institutions,  they  would 
have  a  government  as  perfect  as  that  which  we 
have.  But  to  me,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  that» 
above  all  institutions,  a  good  government  Te- 
quires  men !     (Applause.) 

"  And  though  institutions  may  be  very  con- 
venient for  good  and  great  men,  there  can  be  no 
government,  and  no  seourity  for  individual  or 
public  rights,  where  there  is  nothing  but  insti- 
tutions ;  and  where  there  are  great  and  good  and 
true  men,  there  will  be  good  government  and 
security  for  public  and  private  rights,  whether 
or  no  there  exist  any  institutions  whatever. 
(Applause.)  I  cannot  but  feel  glad  when  I  see 
that  there  is  a  newly  aroused  attention,  on  the 
part  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  country,  to 
the  necessity  of  more  general  and  thoiough  and 
manly  culture  than  that  which  we  have  enjoy- 
ed ;  not  more,  perhaps,  for  the  mind,  but  more 
for  the  body ;  —  recognizing  the  fact,  that  out 
of  the  strength  of  the  body,  concurrent  with 
the  action  of  the  mind,  and  the  principles  or  in- 
stigations prompted  by  a  good  conscience  and 
a  clean  and  pure  heart,  there  comes  security  for 
the  public,  whether  men  be  poor  or  rich,  wheth- 
er they  be  weak  or  strong." 


The  new  planet  of  Dr.  Lescerbault  revolves 
around  the  sun  in  nineteen  of  our  days.  Rath- 
er a  short  year,  that ! 
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(StsutKtional   IntelUflence. 

CoXMUNiCATloirs  for  thia  Department  should  be  ad> 
dreaaed  to  the  Publishiss  op  Thb  Bchoolmabtbs, 
ProTideiiee. 


Thirt7*Flnt  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Amerl- 
oan  InBtitute  of  Insferuotion. 

Thb  American  Imstitctb  of  Instruction 
commenced  its  thirty-first  aDDual  meeting  in  Bos- 
ton at  the  Tremont  Temple  Tuesday  afternoon, 
August  21st,  Mr.  D.  B.  Hagar,  President  of  the 
association,  in  the  chair.  Bey.  Dr.  S.  K.  Lothrop 
opened  the  meeting  with  prayer,  after  which  an 
address  ot  welcome  was  deliyered  by  his  Honor 
Mayor  Lincoln,  of  Boston. 

He  regarded  these  annual  assemblies  of  the  In- 
stitute as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  intellectual 
progress  of  the  country  for  the  past  thirty  years. 
The  period  of  its  existence  had  been  the  golden 
era  in  the  annals  of  education ;  and  certainly  no 
more  important  object  could  engage  the  attention 
of  intelUgenl  men  and  women  than  the  training 
of  the  youth  of  the  land  with  whom  rested  the 
destinies  of  the  republic.  This  interest  had  ev- 
er been  an  important  one  in  Boston,  and  in  no 
part  of  the  world  was  the  teacher  more  respected 
and  his  talents  and  labors  better  appreciated  and 
rewarded.  He  bade  them  an  official  welcome  to 
this  appropriate  scene  of  their  deliberations. 

President  Hagar,  in  behalf  of  the  Association, 
gracefully  acknowledged  its  appreciation  of  the 
honor  of  such  a  welcome.  Just  thirty  years  ago, 
their  institution  had  its  birth  in  Boston.  During 
this  period — ^the  life-time  of  a  generation — it  had 
successfully  addressed  itself  to  its  work,  creating 
in  the  first  place  a  correct  publics  sentiment  in  re- 
gard to  education,  drawing  attention  to  its  im- 
portance, and  diffusmg  abroad  in  society  such 
views  as  should  result  in  obtaining  the  best  appa- 
ratus and  the  adoption  of  the  wisest  methods  for 
its  promotion ;  and  securing  in  the  second  place  a 
higher  grade  of  qualification  in  teachers,  and  in- 
creasing their  interest  and  fitness  for  their  calling. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  Society's  plan  was 
its  lecture  system.  Three  hundred  lectures  had 
been  delivered  and  printed  under  its  auspices. 
Mr.  Hagar  concluded  his  address  by  contrasting 
the  present  condition  of  the  cause  of  education 
with  that  which  existed  thirty  years  ago. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  for  the  day,  "Is 
it  expedient  to  make  Calisthenics  and  Gymnas- 
tics apart  of  school  training  1  was  opened  by  T. 
W.  Valentine,  of  Williamsburg,  N.  Y.  Educa- 
tion, he  observed,  was  now  understood  to  be  a 
ftill  devdopment  of  hnmanity,  and  the  physical 


development  of  a  child  was  its  first  essential. 
Children  were  too  often  left  to  "  grow"  as  Topsy 
did.  They  were  put  to  school  too  young,  kept 
there  too  long,  and  restrained  fW)m  their  play  too 
much,  and  hence,  many  grew  up  deformed  and 
unhealthy.  The  "  muscle-men"  of  the  present 
age,  of  whom  Heenan  the  Hit-tite  was  the 
head,  were  not  the  best  sort  of  people,  but  they 
taught  their  followers  the  valuable  lessons  of 
physical  culture.  He  gave  some  results  ot  his 
own  experience  in  this  matter. 

Prof.  Phelps,  of  Trenton,  gave  some  account  of 
the  gymnasium  connected  with  his  school.  Dr. 
Lewis,  of  West  Newton,  also  gave  some  account 
of  a  new  system  of  gymnastics  used  by  him,  in 
which  he  excluded  all  the  usual  apparatus,  and 
accepted  of  nothing  which  did  not  create  a  laugh. 
He  proposed  that  a  committee  should  be  appoint- 
ed to  examine  his  institution.  After  some  fur»- 
ther  discussion,  Dr.  Lewis  was  invited  to  give  an 
exposition  of  his  system,  and  exhibition  of  his 
pupils,  at  Tremont  Temple. 

At  the  evening  session,  Gov.  Boutwell  ofi[ered 
some  remarks  in  behalf  of  the  proposed  statue  of 
Horace  Mann,  which  he  regarded  as  a  tribute  es- 
pecially due  from  the  profession  of  teachers, 
which  Mr.  Mann  had  done  so  much  to  make  re- 
spected. 

President  Felton,  of  Harvard  College,  then  de- 
livered a  lecture  upon  the  present  state  of  educa- 
tion in  Greece.  He  remarked  that  two  men^- 
Eugenius  and  Coray — had,  bf  their  scholarship, 
guided  their  countrymen  for  years,  through  pam« 
phlets,  addresses  and  editions  of  the  classical  au- 
thors. He  alluded  to  the  Greek  Church  and  to 
the  tenacity  with  which  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try held  to  the  faith  of  theur  fathers.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  speak  of  the  language  of  the  country 
and  the  attempts  made  to  purify  it  Three  plans 
were  suggested.  First,  by  reviving  the  language 
of  the  period  of  Demosthenes. 

Think  of  reviving  the  English  of  Chaucer,  said 
the  speaker,  and  making  it  the  common  vehicle 
of  thought,  and  you  will  understand  the  imprac- 
ticability of  this  proposition.  The  second  plan 
was  to  take  the  modem  language,  corrupted  as  it 
was,  and  modify  it  gradually.  The  third  was 
to  take  the  syntax  of  the  popular  language,  and 
purify  its  vocabulary  from  its  original  sources. 
This  last  plan  had  prevailed  and  been  successful- 
ly carried  out.  The  speaker  described  the  school 
system  of  Greece  and  noticed  the  improvements 
recently  made  in  it,  partly  through  the  influence 
of  learned  men  sent  from  this  country.  He  closed 
by  alluding  to  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hill  in 
this  direction. 

A  concert  was  then  given  to  the  members  of 
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the  Institute  in  Music  Hall,  where  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Dr.  Lothrop,  the  President, 
and  several  other  gentlemen. 

On  Wednesday,  the  committee  appointed  to 
Tisit  the  gymnasium  of  Dr.  Lewis,  reported  fa- 
vorably, and  a  resolution  commending  his  system 
was  adopted.  A  discussion  ensued  upon  the  ex- 
pediency of  making  calisthenics  and  gymnastics 
a  part  of  school  training. 

Prof.  E.  L.  Youmans,  of  New  York,  followed 
with  a  lecture  upon  the  "  Masquerade  of  the  Ele- 
ments." Its  bearings  were  on  Chemistry  and 
Physiology.  He  alluded  to  the  character  of  the 
science  in  the  early  ages,  when  it  was  chiefly 
studied  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the 
transmutation  of  metals.  He  then  proceeded  to 
discuss  the  present  state  of  the  science,  and  to 
state  in  a  very  attractive  manner,  its  theories. 
He  traced  the  chaijges  which  are  constantly  go- 
ing on  in  organic  matter,  destruction  and  renova- 
tion following  each  other  continually  and  rapidly. 
He  closed  by  speaking  of  the  mission  of  the  sci- 
ence. 

In  the  afternoon.  Prof.  J.  B.  Angell,  of  this 
city,  delivered  a  lecture  upon  the  relation  of  Ed- 
ucation to  Labor.  He  said  he  should  speak  of 
some  of  the  misfortunes  and  trials  of  the  laboring 
classes,  and  inquire  whetlier  by  our  system  of 
common  schools  we  may  not  do  something  to  di- 
minish tlieir  errors  and  mitigate  their  trials.  It 
is  found,  in  looking  over  the  progress  of  the  hu- 
man race,  that  there  frequently  appears  to  be  a 
cause  left  lurking  beneath  the  shadow  of  every 
blessing.  And  we  should  not  be  surprised  to 
find  trivial  and  transitory  disadvantages.  It  is 
one  principle  of  modem  science  applied  to  all 
kinds  of  labor — intellectual  and  physical — which 
has  modified  the  welfare  of  all  the  laboring  class- 
es, and  which  has  affected  the  welfare  of  all 
classes  to  a  remarkable  degree.  This  principle 
is  called  the  division  of  labor,  and  is  founded  up- 
the  simple  truth  that  if  a  man  does  but  one  kind 
of  work,  he  can  do  it  with  more  skill  than  if  he 
gave  attention  to  a  variety  of  subjects.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  system  upon  scholars,  and  the  differ- 
ent peculiarities  of  the  mind  of  the  scholar  of  an- 
cient times  and  of  the  present,  were  spoken  of  at 
length.  The  mind  of  the  modem  scholar,  if  it  is 
long,  is  narrow.  If  it  is  the  effect  of  the  system 
upon  the  mind  of  the  leamed  classes  to  make  it 
one-sided,  cramped,  unnatural,  and  superficial, 
then  how  probable  that  it  should  make  the  work- 
ing-man a  man  of  one  idea.  Such  is  the  case,  and 
such  is  the  tendency  of  the  system.  The  propri- 
etors of  manu&cturing  establishments  have  no- 
ticed a  cliange  in  their  operatives,  and  have  strug- 
gled agamst  it    It  is  our  duty  to  endeavor  to 


counteract  this  tendency.  There  are  many  agea- 
cies  by  which  we  can  do  this,  and  many  agencies 
to  which  we  may  give  greater  efficiency.  Among 
these  are  gymnasiums,  music,  debating  societies^ 
lyceums,  and  libraries ;  and  from  this  point  of 
view,  the  exercises  of  tlie  sanctuary.  But,  after 
all,  we  must  trust  mainly  upon  the  wide-spread 
system  of  our  common  schools,  which  ought  to 
reach  every  child  in  our  land.  It  was  true,  how- 
ever, that  there  were  some  evils  which  resulted 
from  thestimulating  influences  of  education.  The 
lecturer  noticed  some  of  the  characteristics  of  our 
people  which  result  in  evil.  One  of  these  was  a 
spirit  of  unrest,  leading  to  an  excessive  emigra- 
tion to  our  cities.  It  should  be  the  effort  of  the 
teacher  to  carefully  study  the  minds  of  his  pu^ 
pils,  and  to  bring  to  bear  on  them  the  conserva- 
tive power  of  our  common  school  education,  as 
well  as  its  stimulating  influences.  Another  point 
was  the  relation  of  education  to  manual  labor.  It 
is  found  that  an  educated  community  can  do  bet^ 
ter  anything  that  they  undertake  than  an  unedu- 
cated community.  The  lecturer  closed  by  ap- 
pealing to  teachers  to  so  educate  their  pupils  as  ta 
advance  the  cause  of  labor. 

A  discussion  ensued  upon  the  question  :  "  Ha« 
purely  Intellectual  Culture  a  tendency  to  pro^ 
mote  Good  Morals,'*  in  which  Ex-Gov.  Boutwell, 
Prof  Phelps,  Rev.  Mr.  Northup  and  others  par- 
ticipated. 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  a  lecture  by  Hon* 
Francis  Gillette,  of  Hartford.  He  commenced  by 
speaking  of  the  group  of  statuary,  by  Crawford, 
at  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  representing  the 
genius  of  America,  and  remarking  that  the  figure 
of  Education  should  have  been  placed  in  a  more 
prominent  position  in  the  group.  He  then  spoke 
of  the  immortal  work  of  the  teacher,  in  view  of 
the  importance  of  which  it  was  an  important 
thing  to  know  what  could  be  done  to  elevate  and 
improve  his  condition  ;  and  of  the  qualifications 
indispensable  to  the  true  teacher,  and  which  the 
educators  should  strive  to  secure.  The  teacher 
should  have  just  views  of  education,  and  of  what 
it  consists,  and  should  be  able  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion-^what  is  it  to  educate  a  child  ?  The  teacher 
shoulQ  have  earnestness  and  enthusiasm.  The 
best  definition  of  eloquence  that  had  been  giv- 
en was  in  three  words— logic  on  fire.  It  cwas 
just  as  good  a  definition  of  true  teaching  to  say 
that  it  was  instruction  on  fire.  The  lecturer  spoke 
in  high  terms  of  compliment  of  the  late  Dr.  Thom- 
as Arnold  of  England,  a  celebrated  teacher.  In 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  distinguished  for  their 
progress  in  education,  the  ability  of  a  teacher  to 
command  attention  is  regarded  as  an  indispensir 
blfi  qnalificatioo.    The  lecturer  prooeeded  to  iilns- 
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trate  and  amplify  his  subject  in  an  instructive 
manner. 

On  Thursday,  after  further  exhibition  of  Dr. 
Lewis'  system  of  gymnutics,  in  which  active, 
light  exercises  are  substituted  for  the  laborious 
movements  heretofore  in  favor  with  gymnasts,  a 
discussion  was  had  upo^  the  proper  mode  of  ex- 
amining schools  and  reporting  thereon.  Mr. 
Stowe,  of  Plymouth,  thought  examinations  often 
partake  too  much  of  the  nature  of  an  exhibition, 
and  he  knew  ot  no  satisfactory  method  of  report- 
ing examinations. 

Prof.  Greene,  of  Brown  University,  said  that  in 
the  public  schools  the  public  have  a  right  to  know 
how  the  pupils  are  progressing,  and  it  is  proper 
to  have  an  examination  by  a  Committee  as  an  act 
of  authority.  In  the  capacity  of  a  representative 
of  the  public,  the  Committee  should  examine 
everything  connected  with  the  school,  bow  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  difierent  studies,  what 
is  the  condition  of  the  schoolhouse,  the  relations 
between  the  teachers  and  the  scholars,  and  the 
manners  of  pupils.  These  examinations  should 
take  place  at  all  times  of  the  day,  and  without 
especial  preparation  by  the  teacher.  At  times  it 
mny  be  proper  to  have  examinations  before  the 
public.  Examinations  should  be  both  orally  and 
in  writing.  Reports  of  examinations  should  gen- 
erally give  the  public  confidence  in  the  schools, 
and  if  the  committee  should  find  the  teacher  in- 
competent, he  should  be  dismissed  as  quietly  as 
possible. 

Rev.  Dr.  McJilton,  of  Baltimore,  thought  some 
examinations  quite  ridiculous,  because  persons 
making  the  examination  are  incompetent,  and 
conduct  them  in  a  manner  dissatisfactory  to 
teachers  and  scholars.  Oral  and  written  exam- 
inations should  be  connected.  The  committee 
should  act  so  as  to  strengthen  the  authority  of 
the  teachers,  and  endeavor  to  establish  friendly 
feeling. 

At  11  o'clock,  a  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  M. 
T.  Brown,  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Toledo, 
Ohio.  He  proceeded  to  speak  upon  the  necessi- 
ty of  education  in  a  free  State,  and  the  dangers 
of  our  common  school  system.  There  was  a 
necessity  of  educating  the  young  into  a  respect 
for  their  government  and  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  founded.  They  should  be  educated, 
no  matter  what  was  to  be  their  avocation.  In 
England,  the  colleges  are  finishers  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  upper  classes,  but  the  poor  are  shut 
out  from  them.  The  Puritans  who  came  to  this 
country,  brought  fixed  ideas  in  favor  of  educa- 
tion, and  established  schools,  and  directed  that 
all  children,  iW^w*^* '^^  fervants  should  be 


taught  The  Cavaliers,  who  settled  in  Virginia, 
fivoring  monarchy,  opposed  common  schools  # 
They  favored  the  absolute  idea  that  man  waa 
made  for  tlie  State,  and  should  serve  it.  The 
Puritans  believed  the  State  was  made  for  the  man, 
and  should  serve  him.  The  Constitution  adopt- 
ed by  the  thirteen  original  States  was  founded 
upon  the  Puritan  idea,  and  the  ballot  of  the  citi' 
zen  is  the  supreme  power  in  the  State.  There* 
fore  it  is  unportant  that  the  masses  should  be  ed- 
ucated, for  otherwise  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  firee  government. 

There  were  two  dangers  to  our  common' 
schools,  and  tlirough  them  to  the  State — from  the 
introduction  of  the  foreign  element,  and  from  the 
prevalence  of  sectarianism.  Large  numbers  of 
foreigners  had  come  to  our  shores,  and  but  slight 
troubles  had  resulted  therefh)m.  They  soon  as- 
similated to  our  institutions,  and  added  to  the 
material  wel&re  of  the  country.  They  fiivor  their 
former  customs,  and  join  together  that  they  may 
carry  them  out.  A  portion  of  them  join  in  oppo- 
Mtion  to  the  principles  of  freedom  and  a  general 
education  of  the  people.  Means  must  be  taken 
to  bring  them  to  our  systems,  and  bring  them  in- 
to harmony  therewith.  Referrinfl:  to  the  difficul- 
ties that  had  occurred  in  the  schools  of  Boston  and 
New  York,  in  consequence  of  religious  belief,  he 
said  it  was  a  question  that  presented  many  diffi- 
culties. He  thought  there  should  be  an  exercise 
of  generous  charity  and  long  suffering.  It  was 
wrong  to  assume  that  our  government  and  State 
is  Protestant,  because  the  majority  of  the  people 
are  Protestants.  Our  government  may  be  Chris- 
tian in  its  character,  but  it  certainly  is  not  secta- 
rian. 

The  migonty  should  be  tolerant  toward  the  mi- 
nority. If  a  danger  arises,  it  can  be  put  down 
better  in  this  way  than  by  ecclesiastical  howling^ 
Churches  whose  symbols  are  the  same,  should  be 
able  to  unite  in  a  common  school  system. 

In  conclusion,  he  urged  the  necessity,  to  the 
perpetuity  of  a  free  State,  fur  providing  educa- 
tion for  all,  as  a  means  of  self-preservation,  and 
of  removing  all  well-grounded  means  of  offence. 
The  dangers  are  imminent, — "  the  Greeks  are  at 
our  doors," — and  we  must  act,  and  may  God  give 
us  wisdom  in  this  hour  of  peril. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by 
Rev.  A.  H  Quint,  on  the  Province  of  State  Leg- 
islation in  regard  to  Education. 

He  regarded  legislation  and  taxation  for  the 
support  of  public  schools  as  the  only  safeguard 
against  popular  ignorance.  Education  lifted  our 
own  people  above  the  mean  position  of  servile  la- 
Ibor,  and  left  this  to  be  filled  up  by  the  immense 
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foreign  imiiiigration.  If  the  protection  of  the 
State  were  taken  awaj,  nniverBal  education 
would  be  restricted,  and  its  benefits  exyojed  only 
through  sectarian  schools,  which  would  perpetu- 
ate races  of  bigots  and  destroy  national  harmony. 
The  State  should  have  a  definite  policy  of  its 
own,  and  avoid  sects  and  parties.  That  policy 
ahould  not  be  too  minute  and  special,  and  should 
not  be  tdo  frequently  changed.  It  was  better  to 
put  up  with  a  defect  in  the  system  than  to  retard 
educational  interests  by  continually  enacting  new 
laws.  Systems  of  education  were  the  outgrowth 
of  public  feeling,  and  could  not  be  legislated  in 
and  out  of  being. 

The  following  officers  wero  unanimously  elect- 
ed for  1860,  by  a  vote  of  fifty-three  persons : 

Pres'.dent—D,  B.  Usgar,  Jmmaica  Pkdns. 

Vies  Pntident$—S»mnBl  Pe  tes,  Boxbary;  BarnsB 
Sean,  Providenoe,  R*.  I.;  Gideon  F.  Thayer,  Boston; 
Benjamin  Greenieaf,  Bradford;  Dauiel Kimball,  ITeed- 
ham;  William  Bnssell,  Lancaster;  ilenrr  Barnard, 
Madison,  Wia.;  William  U.  Wells,  Chicago,  111.;  Al- 
fred Greenleaf,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  William  D.  Swan. 
Boston;  Charles  Nothend,  Mew  Britain,  Conn. ;  Sam- 
uel S.  Greene,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Ariel  Parish,  Spring 
field ;  Leander  Wetherell,  Boston ;  George  B.  Emerson, 
Boston ;  Daniel  Leach,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Amos  Feny , 
Providence,  R.  I,;  Kathan  Hedges,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
William  J.  Adams,  Boston;  Zilmon  Richards,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  John  W.  BullUey,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
Thomas  Sherwin,  Boston:  Jacob  Batcbelder,  Salem; 
Klbridge  Smith,  Norwich,  Conn  {  George  S.  Boutwell, 
<xroton ;  John  Kingsbury,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  George 
Allen,  Jr.,  Boston ;  Charles  Hammond,  Groton ;  N.  I>. 
Camp,  Kew  Britain,  Conn  ;  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Boston; 
Joshua  Bates,  Boston ;  Anson  Smyth,  Columbus,  Ohio ; 
Alpheus  Crosby,  Salem;  Ebenezer  Uervey,  Kew  Bed- 
ford; B.  G.  Northrop,  Framlngham,*  George  F.  Phelps, 
New  Haven,  Conn. ;  John  C.  Pelton,  San  Francisco, 
Cal  i  Henry  E.  Sawyer,  Concord,  N.  H. ;  Wi  liam  F. 
Phelps,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Bernard  Malion,,  Georgia; 
JohnG.  Elliot,  North  Carolina;  R.  S.  Fielden,  South 
Carolina;  J.  Escabor,  Mexico;  E.  P.  Weston,  Qorham, 
Me. :  E.  F.  Strong,  Bridiceport,  Conn. 

Becordmg  SeertUjary—YfVLiiaM.  S.  Sheldon,  West 
Newton. 

Corretponding  8ecretttrie§—B.  W.  Putnam^  Boston; 
John  Knceland,  Roxbnry. 

TVscMttrer— William  D.  TIeknor,  Boston. 

Gtrotors— Nathan  Metcalf,  Boston;  Samuel  Swan, 
BMton;  J.  £.  Horr,  Brookline. 

Geniors— William  T.  Adams,  Boston ;  James  A.  Page, 
Boston:  C.  Goodwin  Clark,  Boston. 

CbunseZ  ors~Oaniel  Mansfield,  Cambridge;  A.  A. 
Gamwell,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Charles  Hutchlns,  'Bos- 
ton; J.  W.  Allen,  Norwich)  Conn. ;  A.  P.  Stone.  Ply 
mouth;  George  N.  Bigelow,  Framingham;  Richard 
Edwards,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Zulnglius  Grover,  Chicago, 
111.;  T.  W.  Valentine,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  J.  E.  Little- 
field,  Bangor,  Me. ;  F.  A.  Sawyer,  Charleston,  S.  C  ; 
Moses  T.  Brown,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

A  series  of  resolutions  as  a  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Father  Cyrus  Pierce,  the  author 
of  the  present  Normal  School  system,  was  then 


passed,  after  being  most  eloquently  adrocated  bgr 
Gov.  Banks. 

Professor  Greene,  of  Brown  University,  made 
an  eloquent  allusion  to  the  late  Dana  P.  Colbom, 
Principal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Normal  School, 
and  offered  the  following  resolutions : 

fF%erew,  During  the  past  year,  a  mysterious  Prori* 
denee  has  suddenly  removed  f\rom  the  sphere  of  hia 
eaxthly  labors,  in  the  prime  of  his  usefhlness^  Mr.  Dana 
P.  Colbum,  late  Principal  of  the  B.  I.  Normal  School, 
and  a  member  of  this  Association : 

Bttolved^  That  tMs  Association  deeply  ftel  the  irre- 
parable los«  sustained  to  the  cause  of  Popular  iDstrae- 
tion  by  the  lamented  death  of  this  eminent  educator. 

Bf8ol'*edy  That  we  hereby  express  our  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  purity  of  his  character,  of  his  social  rir^ 
tuee,  his  ardent  devotion  to  the  cause  of  popular  eda- 
cation,  tiis  rare  power  of  infhsing  his  oun  enthusiann 
into  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  his  eminent  ability  andef- 
ffctive  service,  especially  in  tbe  department  of  NormsJ 
"school  instruction  and  in  tbe  Teachers'  Institutes;  and 
of  his  untiring  eifort  to  elevate  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  our  Public  Schools. 

Behdvedy  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  for- 
warded by  the  Secretary  of  thi6  Institute  to  his  afflict- 
ed mother. 

Rev.  George  B.  Northup,  of  Saxonville,  sec- 
onded the  resolutions  in  a  short  speech,  and  the 
resolutions  were  adopted. 

At  the  evening  session  a  synopsis  of  the  Treaa- 
urer's  report  was  read,  showing  a  balance  in  the 
treasury  of  $456  78. 

Some  twenty  gentlemen  then  addressed  the 
meeting  upon  the  educational  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  different  States  and  Territories  which 
they  represented.  Prof.  Johnson,  of  Chicago, 
was  introduced  as  the  representative  of  Illinois. 
He  said  that  the  greatest  difficulty  that  State  la- 
bored under  was  the  want  of  able  teachers — men 
of  back-bone  and  substance  were  needed  there. 
He  had  heard  that  Massachusetts  was  the  best 
State  for  a  teacher  to  come  from — he  would  say 
that  Illinois  was  the  State  for  these  teachers  to 
go  to. 

Mr.  Sawyer,  of  South  Carolina,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  the  cause  of  education 
in  that  Sthte,  and  said  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
enthusiasm  there,  and  the  cause  is  sure  to  pros- 
per. The  speaker  said  that  for  all  tbe  life  that 
the  cause  of  education  had  received  in  South  Ca- 
rolina, that  State  was  indebted  to  New  England. 

Rev.  Dr.  McJilton,  Superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Baltimore,  said  that  although  Mary- 
laud  had  no  system  of  public  schools,  yet  she 
could  boast  of  being  the  first  State  to  establish 
proper  female  high  schools.  Baltimore  was  the 
first  city  in  the  worid  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  bi- 
ble in  schools ;  and  he  thought  that  battle  had  set- 
tled the  question  forever. 

Professor  Gteene,  of  Rhode  Island,  made  a 
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happy  alliinon  to  the  great  teacher  sent  from 
MaMachusettB  to  Rhode  Island,  to  whose  memory 
the  citizens  of  that  State  were  about  to  erect  a 
lofty  monament  He  dosed  with  saying  that  the 
cause  of  education  was  yet  progressing  in  that 
State. 

Hon  G.  S.  Hilliard  was  called  upon  to  say  a 
word  for  Boston  and  responded  in  an  eloquent 
and  well-timed  speech  of  half  an  hour's  length, 
which  was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause. 

After  a  few  parting  words  from  the  President 
the  Convention  adjourned  sme  die. 

The  Rhode  Isla^td  Institute  of  Instbxto- 
TiON  will  hold  a  meeting  in  BriHtol,  commencing 
on  Friday  morning,  September  7th,  and  continuing 
through  Saturday,  the  8th.  The  following  gentle- 
men will  address  the  Institute  : 

On  Friday  afternoon,  Dr.  J.  B.  Chapin,  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Schools. 

On  Friday  evening,  Rev.  B.  O.  Northup,  Agent 
Massachasetts  Board  of  Education. 

On  Saturday  morning,  Joshua  Kendall,  Esq., 
Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  and  Daniel 
Goodwin,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

The  remainder  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  practical  quesuons  pertaining  to 
the  profession  of  teaching. 

Among  these  questions  are  the  following : 

1.  "  Does  Arithmetic  receive  too  much  atten- 
tion in  our  Public  Schools  ?  " 

2.  "To  what  extent  should  our  government 
furuish  the  means  of  Education  ?  The  Common 
School,  the  High  School,  or  the  College  ?  English 
Studies,  Classical,  or  both  ? 

3.  **  What  proportion  of  the  Teachers  of  our 
State  ought  to  be  subscribers  to  The  Rhode  Is- 
land ScHOOL3£A8TE&  ?  " 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Northup's  lecture  on  Friday 
evening,  is  the  following :  **  Normal  Schools  and 
Normal  School  Teaching  in  America." 

Mr.  Kendall,  on  Saturday  morning,  will  address 
the  Institute  on  "  The  Means  of  Obtaining  a 
Knowledge  of  the  English  I*anguage." 

The  meetings  of  the  Institute  will  be  held  in  the 
Town  Hall. 

The  citizens  of  Bristol  will  provide  entertain- 
ment for  the  teachers  present,  and  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  render  this  meeting  a  pleasant  and  pro- 
fi  table  one. 

The  committee  of  arrangements  earnestly  re- 
quest that  the  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  exercises  of  the  Institute. 

The  American  Nobhal  School  Association 
held  its  annual  session  at  Buffalo,  Aug.  7th  and  8th. 
There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  the  papers  read 
and  the  discussions  elicited  by  them  were  of 
unusual  interest  and  importance.  A  paper  was 
read  by  Prof.  D.  N.  Camp,  of  the  normal  school  in 


New  Britain,  Ct.,  on  <*  The  Relation  of  Normal 
Schools  to  Popular  Education."  Rev.  B.  O.  Ner^ 
thup,  of  Massachusetts,  read  an  able  paper  on 
*«  The  Relation  of  Mental  Philosophy  to  Educa- 
tion." He  clearly  showed  that  mental  science  un- 
derlies the  whole  subject  of  education,  and  that 
teaching  can  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession 
only  as  it  rests  on  mental  science  as  its  foundation. 
This  study  will  aid  the  teacher  in  his  own  mental 
discipline.  Just  views  of  the  laws  and  capacities 
of  the  mind  are  obviously  conducive  to  self-culture. 
No  science  is  more  fitted  to  sharpen  and  energize 
the  mind,  and  form  habits  of  discrimination  and 
reflection. 

Reports  from  the  normal  schools  of  different 
States  were  presented,  from  which  it  appears  that 
in  Massachusetts  there  were  43D  students  in  the 
normal  schools  last  year,  a  larger  number  than 
ever  before.  There  is  but  one  normal  school  in 
New  York,  which  has  been  in  existence  fifteen 
years  at  Albany,  and  has  graduated  over  eleven 
hundred  teachers,  and  is  now  annually  sending  out 
more  than  ever  before.  But  the  average  salaries 
of  the  graduates  are  still  too  low,  those  of  males 
being  about  ^31,  and  of  females  about  ^70.  In 
Connecticut,  the  annual  attendance  is  about  150. 
The  course  requires  three  years,  and  about  23  grad- 
uate yearly.  Of  the  143  graduates  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  school,  ten  years  ago,  102  are  now 
engaged  in  teaching  in  that  State.  Favorable  re- 
ports were  also  given  from  Rhode  Island  by  Mr. 
Tillinghast,  from  Ohio  by  Mr.  Holbrook,  from  New 
Jersey  by  Prof.  Phelps,  and  from  Iowa  by  Mr. 
Wells. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  of  Pennslyvania,  read 
a  paper  on  the  subject:  "Normal  Schools  neces- 
sary to  the  building  up  of  a  Profession  of  Teach- 
ing. He  discussed  the  subject  under  the  following 
heads :  1.  Teaching  is  not  now  a  Profession.  2. 
Teaching  has  just  claims  to  such  a  rank.  3.  That 
no  agency  except  Normal  Schools  can  constitute 
Teaching  a  Profession.  4.  That  Normal  Schools 
can  effect  this  end. 

Mr.  Edwards,  of  Missouri,  presented  a  series  of 
resolutions  in  relation  to  the  death  of  our  lament- 
ed CoLBUBN,  which  were  supported  by  the  moves 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Wells,  of  Chicago,  and  adopt- 
ed by  a  rising  vote,  as  follows ; 

Whkueas,  Since  the  last  meetiDg  of  this  Aswooia- 
tion  one  of  its  most  devoted  and  effloient  members  and 
officers,  who  was  also  one  of  the  few  that  participated 
iu  its  establishment  has  been  removed  from  our  midst 
by  death;  and,  whereaii,  it  is  no  less  our  privilege  than 
our  duty  alTeotionately  to  oheri«h  the  memory  of  the 
beloved  and  esteemed  of  past  time  who  have  been 
called  away  from  earth  and  its  soenes;  therefore 

Resolved^  Thst  in  the  death  of  our  brother,  Dana 
P.  Colbum,  Prlnoipal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Normal 
School,  who,  by  an  inscmtable  dispensation  of  Divine 
Providence,  was  removed  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  highest  usefulness,  the  oanse  of  popu- 
lar education,  and  especially  of  Normal  Schools,  has 
sustained  a  serious  loss,  the  Normal  Assooiation  has 
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lost  one  of  its  most  earnest  and  nseftil  members,  and 
the  eommunlty  at  large  one  of  its  truest  and  most 
promlKlng  men. 

JieM)l'yed^  That  we  cherinh  the  memory  of  onr  de- 
parted brother  with  sincere  affection ;  that  his  enliirht- 
ened  zeal,  his  unfltgKing  perseverance,  his  high  ideal  of 
life  and  its  daties,  his  spotless  example,  his  generous 
and  kindly  sympathy,  and  his  genial  m'>nners,  bare 
so  won  onr  respect  and  lore  as  to  mark  our  loss  with 
peenliar  sadness,  which  is  only  relieved  by  the  conside- 
ration that  whst  is  our  loss  is  his  gain,  and  that,  by  it, 
be  has  been  carried  forward  in  bis  course  of  infinite 
progress. 

Besoloed^  That  we  heartily  sympathize  with  the  more 
immediate  IHends  and  relatives  of  our  deceased  brother 
in  their  great  bereavement,  and  that  a  copy  of  there 
resolutions  be  transmitted  to  them  by  the  Secretary  of 
this  Association. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  elected  of- 
ficers for  the  ensuing  year :  President — Richard 
Edwards,  of  Missouri ;  Vice  Presidenta  —  Messrs. 
A.  Crosby,  of  Massachusetts,  D.  H.  Cochrane,  of 
New  York,  Pierre  De  Cheauveau,  of  Canada,  and 
G.  B.  M.  Sill,  of  Connecticut;  Secretaries^- J.  P. 
Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  D.  F.  Wells, 
of  Iowa;  Treasurer — E.  C.  Hewitt,  of  Illinois, 
(late  of  Worcester.) 

The  National  Teachers  Association  held 
its  fourth  annual  session  at  Buffalo,  immediately 
upon  the  adjournment  of  the  Normal  l?chool  As- 
sociation. About  six  hundred  delegates  were  pres- 
ent. J.  D.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  was  chosen  Pres 
ident  for  the  ensuing  year.  Lectures  were  deliv- 
ered by  Prof.  £.  L.  Toumans,  of  New  York,  on 
the  *'  Study  of  Matter  and  the  Progress  of  Man  ;*' 
and  by  Dr.  M'Jilton,  of  Baltimore,  on  "The  Im- 
portance of  the  Teacher*s  Profession  in  a  Nation- 
al View."  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin,  deliver- 
ed an  address  on  the  special  educational  needs  of 
the  American  people.  The  session  closed  with  an 
excursion  to  the  falls  of  Niagara. 

The  Vermont  Teachebs  Association  held 
its  tenth  annual  session  at  St.  Johnsbury,  on  the 
I4th  and  I5th  of  August.  Rev.  Pliny  White  pre- 
sided. Prof.  Boardman,  of  Middlebury  College, 
delivered  an  address  on  *'  The  Dignity  and  Impor- 
tance of  the  Teacher's  Work;"  and  Rev.  J.  E. 
Rankin,  of  St.  Albans,  in  an  address  upon  **  The 
Claims  of  the  Bible  to  a  Place  in  our  Schools." 
contended  that  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in 
school  should  be  enforced  by  law.  The  following 
resolution  was  adopted  nem.  con.  : 

Resolved,  That  when  qualifications  are  equal, 
and  equal  services  are  rendered,  male  and  female 
teachers  should  receive  equal  compensation. 

On  the  second  day,  a  report  was  presented  on 
the  progress  of  common  schools  in  the  State.  As 
the  first  fruits  of  the  new  school  law,  requiring  sta- 
tistical returns  from  each  district  in  the  State,  this 
report  presents  many  items  of  interest.  Whole 
number  of  children  in  the  State,  89,000 ;  of  schools, 
27Hi   of  teachers,  4885.      Average  attendance, 


47f000,  or  about  63  per  cent.  More  than  17,000 
have  not  attended  school  at  all.  Number  of  in- 
stances of  tardiness,  893,000 ;  of  corporeal  punish- 
ment, 9882.  Only  126  districts  have  a  dictionary 
of  any  kind;  115  have  globes;  310  outline  maps. 
Whole  expense  of  the  year,  ^05,000.  In  the  af- 
ternoon, Hon.  J.  S.  Morrill  delivered  an  address 
upon  **  The  Culture  of  Man  and  some  of  its  Mean- 
ings." The  special  order  of  the  evening  was  a  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  Wm.  A.  Burnham,  one  of 
the  noblest  of  Vermont  teachers. 

The  Pbnnstlyania  State  Teachers  asso- 
ciation held  its  annual  session  at  Oreensburg,  on 
the  7th  and  8th  of  August.  About  five  hundred 
teacheis  were  in  attendance.  The  President— 
Prof.  Coburn  —  in  his  opening  address,  contrasted 
the  present  with  the  time  when  there  were  no  as- 
sociations of  teachers.  Then  common  schools 
were  institutions  to  be  endured  rather  than  enjoy- 
ed ^teachers  stood  apart  and  alone— and  visiting 
superintendents  were  looked  upon  rather  as  spies 
than  as  counsellors.  Now,  said  he,  "teachers 
know  each  other.  You  come  together  not  as 
strangers  but  as  friends.  You  meet  here  to  min- 
gle your  sorrows  and  your  joys.  By  these  associa- 
tions you  gain  strength  and  infiuence.  Once 
teachers  were  powerlc  ss.  Now  they  have  a  power 
that  is  beginning  to  be  seen  and  felt.  Will  it  be 
asked,  has  this  change  been  brought  about  by  these 
associations  ?  They  have  been  powerful  agencies 
at  least." 

A  DEDICATION  of  the  new  buildings  for  the 
Methodist  Seminary  and  Female  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, at  Readfield,  Maine,  occurred  Aug.  9th,  a 
large  company  being  in  attendance.  The  new 
building  is  122  feet  long,  95  feet  deep  in  the  centre, 
with  wings  of  40  feet.  It  is  constructed  of  brick, 
is  five  stories  high,  and  cost  $i34.000.  An  address 
was  delivered  by  Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin  upon  the 
necessity  of  general  intelligence  and  moral  worth 
among  a  firee  people ;  the  duty  of  the  State  to  fur- 
nish them  to  all  her  children,  and  the  mutual  de- 
pendence and  offices  of  schools,  seminaries  and 
colleges.  Rev.  H.  B.  Ridgeway,  of  Portland,  fol- 
lowed with  an  address  on  the  dependence  of  civil 
and  intellectual  advancement  on  religious  ideas 
and  motives.  At  a  reunion  of  the  Alumni,  $1340 
was  pledged  to  complete  the  refurnishing  of  the 
Seminary. 

Education  in  Virginia  has  been  making  pro- 
gressive strides  within  a  few  years,  and  now  there 
are  as  many  schools  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion as  can  be  found  elsewhere.  In  one  thing  a 
local  paper  thinks  she  can  claim,  without  arro- 
gance, decided  preeminence,  and  that  is,  in  the 
dignity,  infiuence  and  respect  which  attach  to  the 
vocation  of  teacher  in  Virginia.  In  former  times 
this  vocation  was  frequently  adopted  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  some  other  profession,  and,  consequently, 
the  heart  of  the  teacher  was  not  in  his  work,  and 
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his  ambition  and  energies  were  reserved  for  a  fti- 
ture  sphere  of  action.  This  has  ceased  to  be  the 
case.  The  instruction  of  youth  has  now  become  a 
distinct  and  permanent  profession,  and  one  which 
has  honors  and  remunerations  of  its  own  that  will 
not  suffer  by  comparison  with  those  of  other  Toca- 
tions.  It  has  enlisted  in  its  ranks  ladies  and  gen* 
tlemen  of  the  highest  social  position  and  intellect- 
ual qualifications,  persons  who  would  adorn  and 
dignify  any  occupation,  and  who  are  not  only  qual- 
ified to  convey  knowledge  to  the  mind,  but  the  in- 
fluence of  whose  personal  bearing  and  example 
upon  the  pupil  is  as  valuable  as  any  treasures  of 
knowledge  which  he  can  acquire.  The  inestima- 
ble benefits  of  having  the  instruction  of  our  sons 
and  daughters  in  such  hands  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated. 

A  LA&OB  HBiTAKD  OF  MBBIT  was  that  offered 
by  the  famous  Commodore  Yanderbilt  to  his  son 
who  has  just  graduated  at  West  Point,  being  no 
less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  if  he  graduated 
with  credit,  and  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  if  he 
ranked  among  the  highest  five.  To  gain  the  latter 
requires  something  beyond  the  mere  desire  or  de- 
termination to  do  it.  High  powers  of  intellect, 
great  power  of  application  and  endurance,  irre- 
proachable morals,  and  a  mind  well  balanced  in 
many  respects,  must  be  found  in  the  five  who  carry 
off  the  first  honors.  Young  Yanderbilt  was  not 
among  the  five,  but  he  did  graduate  creditably, 
and,  of  course,  received  the  paternal  check  for  fifty 
thousand. 

B&owN  Uniybbsitt.— The  following  is  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  exercises  of  Commencement  week : 

On  Tuesday  morning,  Sept.  4th,  an  oration  will 
be  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  by 
Hon.  T.  A.  Jen  ekes,  of  Providence.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day,  the  United  Brothers  and 
Philermenian  Societies  hold  their  celebration. 
Bev.  James  Wheaton  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
to  be  their  orator,  and  Hon.  George  H  Calvert,  of 
Newport,  their  poet  In  the  evening.  Rev.  Dr. 
Robert  Turnbull,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  will  address 
the  Society  of  Missionary  Inquiry.  The  regular 
commencement  exercises  of  the  graduating  class 
take  place  on  Wednesday  the  6th. 

Thb  School  Authobitibs  of  Pennsylvania  are 
making  great  and  important  changes  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  common  schools  of  that  State, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  qualification  of 
their  teachers.  The  loose  methods  of  examination 
until  now  tolerated  because  of  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  teachers 
are  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  teachers  in  each 
country  district  are  to  be  strictly  examined  in  the 
presence  of  the  local  directors. 


ffiiitorg'  39epartmettt* 


£x-GoYBBNOR  BouTWBLL  has  resigned  his  of- 
fice as  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  and  Hon.  Joseph  White,  of  Williams- 
town,  has  been  appointed  to  that  situation. 


Wb  copy  with  pleasure  the  following  extract 
from  a  late  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  It  indicates  a 
progressive  spirit  and  embodies  the  true  philosophy 
of  education.  Some  older  cities  might  learn  a 
valuable  lesson  from  the  report,  and  especially  in 
regard  to  primary  schools.  We  shall  rejoice  vriien 
the  best  teachers  are  required  for  the  eiementaiy 
departments  of  the  public  schools  throughout  the 
country : 

"  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Lord  Bacon 
enunciated  the  great  universal  law,  that  true  pro- 
gress could  be  made  only  by  investigating  nature. 
The  experience  of  philosophers  since,  in  every  de- 
partment of  science,  has  only  served  to  more  fully 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  and  in 
each  succeeding  age  some  new  department  of  hu- 
man thought  and  action  has  received  a  new  im- 
pulse by  truth  derived  from  a  continued  and  pro- 
found observation  of  nature. 

'*  The  result  of  these  investigations,  in  many  in- 
stances, has  been  to  completely  overturn  pre-exist- 
ing notions  and  to  evolve  entirely  new  sciences. 
Until  a  quite  recent  period  but  little  effort  has 
been  made  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy  to  the  processes  of  instruction.  The 
school  of  Pestalozzi  was  ope  step  in  this  direction, 
and  since  his  day  important  advances  have  been 
made.  In  the  schools  established  for  the  blind, 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  idiots,  necessity  has 
stimulated  invention,  and  great  principles  of  uni- 
versal application  have  been  discovered.  The  phi- 
losophy of  the  natural  order  of  development  has 
been  pretty  thoroughly  demonstrated,  but  the  ap- 
plication in  the  schools  has  progressed  but  slowly. 
In  the  outset  it  has  had  to  encounter  the  preju- 
dices and  inertia  of  teachers  and  the  community, 
and  in  many  cases  the  force  of  custom  and  habit 
has  overcome  the  progressive  tendency  of  science 
and  philosophy. 

**  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written,  and 
all  the  light  which  thorough  investigation  has 
thrown  upon  the  subject,  the  majority  of  the 
schools  in  our  country  are  substantially  as  they 
were  fifty  years  ago.  The  errors  sanctified  by 
ages  have  proved  too  strong  to  be  removed  at  once, 
and  we  find  now  that  we  are  obliged  daily  to  meet 
objections  which  were  completely  overturned  in 
the  past  age. 

**  In  this  city  we  have  done  much  towards  re- 
ducing these  principles  to  practice.  In  our  prima- 
ry schools  the  old  abstractions  have  given  place  to 
a  system  founded  upon  the  concrete  in  nearly  eve- 
ry department  in  instruction.  In  language  the 
elementary  sounds,  as  we  hear  them  in  every  day 
conversation,  are  taught  instead  of  the  old  arbi- 
trary names  of  the  letters,  giving  to  the  child  a 
perfect  key  to  pronunciation  and  reading.    The 
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first  principles  of  numbers  are  tauglH  by  constant- 
ly referring  to  things,  and  thus  instructing  the  eye 
as  well  as  the  ear.  A  knowledge  of  primary  ge- 
ography is  imparted  by  calling  attention  to  that 
portion  of  the  earth  which  the  pupil  sees.  Besides 
this,  instruction  is  given  in  a  great  variety  of  other 
practical  matters.  Balances  are  furnished  so  that 
pupils  may  become  accustomed  to  judge  of  the 
weight  of  articles  by  actually  weighing  them  ;  dif- 
ferent measures  are  given  to  enable  them  to  deter- 
mine extension  and  quantity ;  and,  in  short,  the 
whole  system  is  designed  to  cultivate  critical  pow- 
ers of  observation.  As  we  gain  knowledge  by  ex- 
perience, we  shall,  undoubtedly,  be  enabled  to  go 
much  farther  in  this  same  direction,  until  at  last 
the  practical  workings  of  primary  instruction  will 
come  up  fully  to  the  theories  concerning  it. 

**  The  principle,  adopted  by  the  Board,  of  em- 
ploying the  most  experienced  teachers  in  the  pri- 
mary rooms,  and  paying  them  a  commensurate 
price,  is  already  having  its  effect.  Teachers  no 
longer  try  to  graduate  out  of  the  primary  schools  ; 
and  the  superior  instruction  there  given  is  improv- 
ing every  department  of  the  schools,  and  introduc- 
ing new  and  better  systems  of  instruction  through- 
out. A  system  operating  so  beneficially  cannot 
be  other  than  permanent ;  and  if  any  chanses  are 
made,  they  must  increase,  rather  than  diminish, 
the  encouragement  now  given  to  primary  teach- 
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We  are  happy  to  insert  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  to  one  of  the  editors  of  this  journal* 
It  is  from  J.  C.  Greenough.  Esq.,  teacher  in  the 
Westfield  State  Normal  School.  The  article  upon 
**  High  Schools, "  which  appeared  in  the  June 
number  of  The  Schoolmaster,  was  from  Mr. 
6reenough*8  pen. 

**  A  good  professional  journal  for  teachers  is  a 
most  important  agency  in  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion. A  system  of  public  instruction  cannot  reach 
any  good  degree  of  perfection  without  it.  In  eve- 
ry State  its  importance  is  acknowledged,  but  in 
many  States  it  has  failed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
profession.  This  is  largely  owing  to  the  different 
and  somewhat  opposing  requisites  of  such  a  jour- 
nal. It  must  be  theoretical,  containing  the  wide 
deductions  of  the  learned  scholar.  It  must  pre- 
sent underlying  principles  drawn  from  mental  phi- 
losophy, and  wide  acquaintance  with  past  and  pres- 
ent systems  of  instruction,  and  thus  furnish  a  sure 
foundation  for  real  progress  in  the  art  of  teaching. 
It  must  also  be  eminently  practical,  that  ^it  may 
meet  the  immediate  wants  of  the  common  school 
teacher.  It  must  be  welcomed  as  an  indispensable 
aid  by  the  teacher  of  the  primary  school  and  yet 
contain  something  of  importance  for  the  college 
professor.  The  wide  range  of  the  teacher's  pro- 
fession, embracing  in  its  working  every  depart- 
ment and  degree  of  knowledge,  and  the  ever  shift- 
ing circumstances  of  the  school-room  and  it0  in* 


mates,  render  such  a  journal  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  all  literary  enterprises. 

**  The  R.  I.  SCH00LMA8TEB  seems  to  surmount 
the  obstacles  and  accomplish  the  desired  ends. 
If  we  inquire  why  it  is  a  better  professional  jour- 
nal than  most  of  its  contemporaries,  among  other 
causes,  we  may  notice  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
eminent  scholars  and  college  professors  with 
school  teachers  in  suppljring  its  columns.  Hence 
it  happily  combines  philosophy  and  fact,  theory 
and  practice,  deductive  and  inductive  thought. 
The  division  of  labor  that  allots  its  several  depart- 
ments to  different  editors,  is  another  cause  of  its 
efficiency.  But  this  journal  speaks  for  itself  and 
needs  no  eulogium  of  mine. 

"  Some  years  ago,  while  Principal  of  the  Hacker 
School  in  Salem,  Mass.,  through  the  kindness  of 
A.  J.  M.,  then  at  the  head  of  the  largest  grammar 
school  in  that  city,  my  attention  was  called  to  Thb 
R.  I.  Schoolmaster.  I  then  considered  it  the 
best  periodical  for  the  practioal  teacher.  Since 
that  time  it  has  greatly  improved.  I  hope  in  some 
way  to  add  a  complete  set  of  this  valuable  journal 
to  my  library." 


All  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the 
country  watch  the  educational  movements  of  New 
England  with  deep  interest.  We  clip  the  fbllow- 
ing  item  from  the  Michigan  State  Journal  to  show 
what  they  think  of  some  of  our  eastern  neighbors. 

"  *  Look  on  this  picture,  then  on  that.'  The 
school  committee  of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  gave  their  forty  teachers  a  week  to 
attend  a  State  Teachers  Institute,  held  at  Wal> 
tham,  rightly  considering  that  whatever  would  im- 
prove their  teachers  would  equally  benefit  their 
schools. 

"The  Connecticut  State  Teachers  Association 
had  advertised  its  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  the 
city  of  New  Haven,  but  the  teachers  of  the  city 
were  notified  that  they  could  not  attend  unless 
they  would  make  up  the  time  by  continuing  their 
schools  a  week  during  the  sultry  days  of  July. 
The  President  of  the  Association  very  properly 
postponed  the  meeting." 


We  have  received  a  Catalogue  of  the  Family 
and  Bay  School  on  Charles  Field  Street,  Rev. 
Rufus  F.  Buel  and  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Buel,  Princi- 
pals. This  school  has  been  highly  prosperous,  and 
deservedly  so,  from  itv  commencement.  It  has 
ever  been  the  aim  of  the  Principals  to  make  it  a 
first  class  school,  and  the  long  list  of  students  be- 
fore us  proves  that  they  have  been  successful. 
Having  secured  the  aid  of  very  efficient  instruc- 
tors and  able  lecturers,  they  offer  inducements 
which  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  a  generous  response 
from  their  patrons.  We  bespeak  for  them  a  suc- 
cessful future.  The  fifth  year  commences  on  Mon- 
day, 10th  inst.,  and  closes  on  the  «^d  of  July,  1861. 
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Bow  the  Seed— Beform  SohooL 

How  Dvere  plants  and  animals  distributed  OTer 
the  surface  of  the  earth  ?  Enquiries  of  this  na- 
ture have  commanded  the  respect  and  taxed  the 
ingenuity  of  many  sage  and  learned  men.  To  ar- 
rive at  satisfactory  answers,  months  and  years  of 
laborious  study  and  research  have  been  given,  and 
volumes  h&ve  been  written  which  have  perhaps 
proved  of  little  practical  advantage.  Not  many 
years  since,  a  sifiall  island  was  reported  in  the  I^a- 
cific  ocean,  apparently  distant  from  the  home  of 
man,  yet  having  vegetable  productions  that  be- 
long to  the  Atlantic  coast.  How,  it  was  asked, 
came  those  plants  in  that  little  island  ?  Who  can 
texplain  ?  How  came  fish  of  the  same  kind  in  in- 
land lakes  on  opposite  parts  of  the  earth  ?  And 
how  did  the  first  human  family  reach  this  Western 
hemisphere?  However  well  Agassiz  and  other 
philosophers  have  reasoned  and  written,  these 
questions  have  not  ceased  to  be  problems  for  the 
most  advanced  and  the  humblest  of  our  kind. 

But  we  acknowledge  ourselves  more  interested 
in  enquiries  that  pertain  directly  to  the  production, 
distribution  and  augmentation  of  the  great  moral 
forces  of  society.  When  we  see  a  great  and  good 
man,  we  desire  to  learn  his  history,  assured  that 
here  is  instruction  for  us.  When  we  think  of  a 
great  nation,  we  wish  to  know  its  origin,  and  be- 
come acquainted  with  its  institutions  and  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  it  became  great.  In  looking  at 
the  various  forms  of  civilization,  we  search  for  the 
causes  that  produced  them.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  civilization  of  the  metropolis  of  New  England 
and  the  capital  of  moilern  Greece,  the  Athens  of 
the  Old  World  and  the  Athens  of  the  New.  Com- 
pare them.  How  differently  are  we  affected  while 
entering  these  cities  and  examining  their  complex- 
ion and  phyucal  character.  We  turn  from  what 
we  see  to  an  account  of  their  origin,  history  and 
discipline.  Now  light  bursts  upon  our  minds.  We 
see  whence  comes  the  ^eal  strength  of  a  city  or 
nation.  Here  is  a  Christian  church.  What  are 
the  influences  under  which  it  has  been  nourished 
and  trained?  Tell  us  not  its  name.  We  wish  to 
understand  its  character— -its  heart.  Here  is  a 
benevolent  institution.  How  came  it  into  exis- 
tence and  how  is  it  sustained  ?  Such  enquiries  in- 
terest us ;  and  with  a  view  of  interesting  others  in  a 
similar  way,  we  offer  the  following  statemi;nt  rela- 
tive to  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  recent  insti- 
tutions of  our  city  and  State. 

Fourteen  years  ago  we  saw  the  draft  of  a  pream- 
ble and  resolution  instructing  the  lecture  commit- 
tee of  the  Providence  Association  of  Mechanics 
and  Manufacturers  to  secure  the  delivery  of  one 
or  more  lectures,  in  the  regular  course  before  the 
Association,  on  the  subject  of  temperance.  The 
resolution  was  presented  and  passed;  and  the 
committee  endeavored,  however  difficult  the  task, 
to  carry  out  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  resolution. 


A  venerable  clergyman  of  long  standing  and  great 
prudence  was  selected  to  present  the  subject. 
The  occasion  was  anticipated  with  solicitude, 
knowing  well,  as  the  friends  of  the  movement  did, 
that  long  continued  habits  and  deep-seated  preju- 
dices beset  the  cause  which  they  sought  to  pro* 
mote.  Dr.  Hall  appeared  at  the  appointed  time 
and  announced  as  his  subject,-^ not  temperance,'^ 
but  Social  Problems,  and  aimed  in  his  address,  not 
to  solve  any  one  problem  for  his  audience,  but  to 
quicken  their  interest  and  put  them  in  a  way  to 
solve  many  problems  fbr  themselves  and  society. 
He  showed  the  fraternal  and  necessary  relations 
between  intelligence,  sobriety,  virtue,  Industry 
and  health  of  mind  and  body,  and  presented  such 
suggestions  and  recommendations  as  seemed  to 
him  best  calculated  to  promote  and  secure  these 
objects.  Temperance  was  urged  as  a  cardinal  vir- 
tue, while  intemperence  was  divested  of  none  of  its 
deformity.  On  this  branch  of  his  subject  Dr.  Hall 
spoke  as  follows : 

*'  The  Association  who  have  asked  me  to  speak 
on  this  theme,  will  suffer  me  to  ask  them  to  act. 
Early  and  nobly  did  they  act  for  the  mind.  Let 
them  do  as  much  for  morals,  and  they  will  accom- 
plish a  yet  greater  work,  the  same  in  part  and  es- 
sential to  the  whole.  If  it  be  not  presumptuous,  I 
would  suggest  a  direct  object;  for  it  lies  near 
my  heart,  and  for  no  object  have  I  more  desired 
power  or  property.  Respectfully  I  ask,  whether 
those  who  laid  the  corner-stone  of  our  admirable 
system  of  public  education,  and  have  contributed 
generously  to  that  asylum  whose  chief  necessity 
comes  from  intemperance,  will  not  also  prepare 
th^  ground  for  an  institution  which  shall  look  to 
the  cause  as  well  as  the  cure  of  ignorance,  vice, 
and  the  worst  maladies  —  an  asylum  tor  the  young, 
most  exposed,  if  not  aln^ady  infected ;  a  house  of 
refuge,  instruction  and  Hbfokm,  such  as  have  done 
immense  good  elsewhere,  and  ought  not  to  be 
Wanting  here  another  year.  Mechanics,  be  ye  the 
builders !  By  moral  influence,  by  enlightened 
principle,  sober  and  resolute  action,  ye  may  build 
this  and  many  temples,  not  all  seen,  but  known 
and  felt,  as  at  once  the  result  and  security  of  sound 
intelligence  and  a  Christian  commonwealth." 

This  lecture  was  given  during  the  winter  of 
1846-7.  lu  May  following,  the  Association  of 
Mechanics  and  Manufacturers,  profiting  from  the 
foregoing  suggestions  of  Dr.  Hall,  memorialized 
the  City  Council  for  the  establishment  of  '*  an  in*> 
stitution  for  the  confinement,  instruction  and 
reformation  of  idle  and  vicious  persons,  many  of 
whom,  the  memorialists  state,  are  without  suitable 
parents  or  guardians,  and  are  not  controlled  and 
brought  up  in  habits  of  sobriety  and  industry." 
The  memorial,  together  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Mayor  upon  its  subject  matter,  was  referred  to  a 
special  committee  of  the  City  Council.  In  short, 
the  Providence  Reform  School  was  established, 
and  it  commenced  its  legitimate  work  Nov.  1, 1850. 
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In  this  statement  we  have  omitted  to  mention 
numerous  subsidiary  agencies  and  to  give  the 
names  of  many  prominent  citizens  and  Christian 
men  that  cooperated  in  producing  such  a  result. 
In  the  records  of  the  Mechanics'  Association  and 
of  the  City  Council  may  be  found  details  belonging 
to  complete  history.  Praise  cannot  be  meted  out 
by  us  according  to  its  desert,  and  we  have  no  dis- 
position to  undertake  such  a  task.  Ours  is  a  high- 
er aim,— to  excite  an  ambition  which  shall  lead  to 
other  kindred  efforts  and  enterprises.  And  to  this 
end  we  point  to  facts  showing,  as  here  is  shown, 
that  though  we  may  not  always  accomplish  the  di- 
rect and  distinct  object  at  which  we  aim,  we  may 
accomplish  good.  The  expedition  of  Dr.  Kane 
and  other  daring  adventurers  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  his  followers  failed  of  its  primary 
object.  The  valor  of  the  three  hundred  Spartans 
at  Thermopyle  did  not  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 
Persian  army  Into  Greece.  The  prayers  and  efforts 
of  the  righteous  have  not  always  been  successful 
in  withstanding  the  tide  of  evil.  And  yet,  we  af- 
firm, no  worthy  deed  has  been  done  in  vain ;  and 
no  sincere  prayer  has  been  unheard  and  unanswer 
ed.  As  for  Kane's  expedition,  the  report  of  it 
electrified  the  enlightened  world.  The  story  of 
Leonidas  and  his  brave  band  has  been  the  theme 
of  military  heroes  tram  that  age  onward ;  and  the 
righteous  have  so  far  restrained  the  wicked  as  to 
prevent  the  Dead  Sea  from  extending  over  the 
wide  earth.  So  while  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Mechanics  and  Manufacturers  were  mov- 
ing for  the  promotion  of  temperance,  they  secured 
the  establishment  of  an  institution  which  reaches 
beyond  and  above  the  object  at  which  they  origin- 
ally aimed.  Let  none,  then,  remain  inactive  for 
the  want  of  encouragement.  '*  For  whatsoever  a 
man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.  He  that 
soweth  bountifully  shall  also  reap  bountifully." 
Thus  producing  and  distributing  germs  of  heaven- 
ly extraction  shall  solve  the  great  problem  of  hu- 
man existence. 

A.  p. 


fHatfjematics. 


CoxMUKiCATioNS  for  thif  Department,  if  relating  to 
the  higher  branches,  should  be  addressed  to  J.  M.  BosS| 
Lonsdale  ;  otherwise  to  K.  W.  DbMunn,  Providence. 


OuB  readers  who  were  so  well  pleased  with  the 
suggestions  thrown  out  in  the  March  number  of 
Thb  Schoolmastbb,  by  one  of  the  editors,  in  con- 
nection with  the  honored  name  of  Moses  B.  Ives, 
on  the  duties  of  school  officers,  will  be  pleased  to 
find  from  an  article  in  the  present  number  that 
they  have  met  with  a  friendly  response  in  another 
quarter.  The  writer  touched  the  true  chord  in 
that  article.  We  are  obliged  for  several  com- 
munications from  the  same  eourcei  which  we  cheer- 
fully insert  in  the  present  number. 


Am   Ammbiokv  Natubalibt— Bobert  Kenni 
eott,— when  last  heard  from,  was  at  Mackenzie 
river,  and  had  made  a  collection  of  five  hundred 
and  twenty  vertebrate  animals,  and  several  hun- 
dred invertebrates. 


For  the  SehoolmaBter. 
The  Diopliantizie  Analyiis. 

Thb  Diopbantine  Analysis  may  be  consider- 
ed as  an  extension  of  the  Indeterminate  Analysis, 
since  many  problems  cominff  under  that  head  are 
susceptible  of  a  great  variety  of  answers.  It  deals 
in  square  and  cube  numbers,  and  its  questions  are 
of  a  character  so  exceedingly  curious  and  abstruse 
as  to  require,  many  of  them,  '*  nothing  less  than 
the  most  refined  algebra,  applied  with  the  utmost 
skill  and  judgment."  It  has  been  asserted  by 
some  authors  that  Diophantus  was  the  inventor  of 
this  department  of  mathematical  investigation,  and 
even  of  Algebra,  but  this  does  not  seem  probable, 
since,  as  an  eminent  writer  says :  **  That  Dio- 
phantus was  not  the  inventor  of  Algebra,  is  obvi« 
ous ;  for  his  method  of  applying  it  is  such  as  could 
only  have  been  used  in  a  very  advanced  state  of 
the  science.  He  no  where  speaks  of  the  funda- 
mental rules  and  principles  as  an  inventor  certain- 
ly would  have  done,  but  treats  of  it  as  an  lirt  al- 
ready sufficiently  known;  and  seems  to  intend^ 
not  so  much  to  teach  it,  as  to  cultivate  and  im- 
prove it,  by  solving  such  questions  as,  before  his 
time,  had  been  thought  too  difficult  to  be  surmount- 
ed." "  Every  particular  question,"  continues  the 
same  distinguished  author,  *'  puts  us  upon  a  new 
way  of  thinking,  and  furnishes  a  fresh  vein  of  an- 
alytical treasure  which  cannot  but  be  very  instrue* 
tive  to  the  mind,  in  conducting  it  through  almost 
all  difficulties  of  this  kind,  whenever  they  occur." 

Since  the  principles  of  the  right-angled  triangle 
enter  largely  into  the  operations  of  this  analysis, 
I  propose,  in  the  outset,  to  give  a  short  investiga- 
tion of  its  properties. 

Let  h  represent  the  hjrpothenuse  of  any  right- 
angled  triangle,  b  the  base,  and  p  the  perpendicu- 
lar; then,  as  every  one  knows,  A'a^-f-j'',  or 
^  —  6*  =  jp*.  Resolving  into  factors,  we  have 
(A  -1-4)  (A  —  6)  =  j5«.      Assume  h-\-b  —pm^  and 

P 
A — 6  =  — .    Adding  together  these  two  equations, 
m 

pm*-\-p 


we  have  2h  == 


m 


first,  26=' 


pm*^'P 


m 


(1)  ;  subtr.  second  from. 


>(2).     Clearing  these  two 


equations  of  fractions,  and  resolving  into  factors, 
2hm=:p  (m^-h  1)  ...  (3),  2bm  =  (m«— 1)  ...(4). 
Changing  (3)  and  (4)  into  proportions, 

2m:p::m*-\-i  :h,    2m:p::m*^i:b, 
.•.m«-i-i:m«— i::A:6. 

From  these  proportions  we  find  that  the  ezpres- 
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sions,  m*  + 1,  m*^  li  and  2in  have  the  same  rela- 
tion to  each  other  that  the  three  sides  of  a  right- 
angle  triangle  have;  and  therefore  they  may  be 
used  to  represent  those  sides.  Hence  m*  + 1  :£  hy- 
pothenuse,   m*— 1  as  base,  2m  s  perpendicular. 

Remark.  The  base  and  perpendicular  may  in- 
terchange. 

Ex.  1.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  two  square 
numbers  whose  sum  shall  be  a  square  number  (25). 

Here  26  may  be  considered  the  hypothenuse,  and 
the  two  required  numbers  the  base  and  perpendic- 
ular. We  have  then  (m*  -t- 1)*,  given  to  find  w*— 1, 
and  2m,  Our  first  object,  then,  is  to  find  the  value 
of  m. 

Let  (m*  +  l)*-s  25,  eztr.  root,  m*-f-l  s  5,  transp. 
m^  a  4,  extr.  again  m  =  2.  •  • .  2m  ss  4  ss  one  of 
the  roots,    m*  —  1  =s  3  =  the  other  root. 

Prt)of.  (4)«  +  (3)«  =  16  +  9  =26.  TherooUof 
the  numbers  required.  then,'are  3  and  4,  and  the 
numbers  required  are  9  and  16.    Ana. 

Ex.  2.  Find  two  square  numbers  whose  differ- 
ence shall  be  a  square  number  (25). 

Here  the  given  difference,  according  to  the  sys- 
tem we  have  adopted,  must  be  represented  by  ei- 
ther m*—  1  or  2m. 

Let  us  put  (m*  — 1)»  =•  26,  extr.  root,  m* — 1  =  6, 

transp.  m*  =  6.     Here,  since  the  first  member  is  a 

square,  the  second  should  also  be  a  square  ;  but  6 

is  not  a  square  number,  therefore  we  will   put 

26 
(2m)*  =  25,   or  4m*  =26,  and  m'  =  — ,  a  square 

4 

26      4       29 
number.    .•.m*-|-l  =  — h  —  =  — i  one  root, 

4       4       4 

26       4      21 
and  m^— 1  =  —  — .  —  =— ,  other  root. 
4        4       4 

29  21         841      441 

Proof.    (  —  )«—(  —  )«= =  26. 

•^^44  16        16 

841        441 
The  numbers  are  —  and  •— .    Ana. 

16  16 

Ex.  3.  Find  two  square  numbers  whose  differ- 
ence may  be  equal  to  any  number  not  a  square,  as 
a.     Put  (2»)"  =  a,  or  4m«  =  a.    Divide  by  4, 

a 
m^  =  -, 

4 

a       4       a  +  4 

m*-)-l= 1 = 9  oJ^e root ; 

4        4  4 

a       4       a— 4 
m*— 1  =— — — =  ,  other  root. 

4       4  4 

a-l-4           a — 4 
Proof.    ( )*  -H  ( )»  =  a.    Here  a  may 

be  taken  =  any  number  greater  than  4.   Suppose  7. 

7  +  4  7_4  121      9       112 

Thus( )«— ( )■  = =  —  =  7. 

4  4  16       16       16 

Ex.  4.    Find  two  square  numbers  whose  sum 

shall  be  equal  to  any  number  not  a  square,  as  a. 


In  this  example  tre  must  put  (m'  -f- 1)*  ±=  a,  then 
m*+ 1  =  Va,  and  m«sas  va  —  1, .  • .  m*— l*=-^a— 2, 

one  root,  and  2m  le  2(V(»— 2)  other. 

Here,  since  a,  by  the  conditions,  cannot  be  a 
square,  the  results  cannot  be  expressed  in  rational 

quantities;  fbr(m«  — l)*aKa— 4-^a  +  4,&c.  We 
will  give  a  more  general  method  of  solving  this 
example. 

Let  a^-f-^  =  «.  Then  put  x=pz^  a, •*(!), 
and  p  =  qz  — y.  • .  (2).  Squaring  these  two  equa- 
tion, we  have  afi  =  jfz* — 2pxz  -f-  a^  . .  •  (3),  and 
^=^ — 2qyz'{-if..»  (4).  Cancelling,  adding. 
&c,tj^-\-  ^ —  2pxz —  2qyz  =  0,  transposing,  &c., 
(;*•+?•)  a!"  =  2  ipx  +  qy)z  ;  dividing  by  «,  &c., 

2(px-{-qy) 
t^  (6).    Putting^  =  2,  and  q^lp 

P"  +  J* 
2 
in  (6),  «  = — (2a?  -I-  y) . . .  (6J).    From  (1)  and  (2), 
6 

8a:-|-4y 
we  obtain  in  (61),  ^2 — «  =  —  — ,  •• .  (6).     And 


9»— y= 


4x  — 3y 


(7). 


Now,  since  a  is  to  consist  of  two  square  parts^ 
and  may  be  any  number  we  please,  we  will  sup^* 
pose  a  =  66.  This  number,  it  is  easily  seen,  con- 
sists of  two  square  numbers,  49  and  16,  the  roots 
of  which  are  7  and  4.    These  substituted  for  x  and 

37         16 

y  respectively  in  (6)  and  (7),  will  give  —  and  — • 

6  6 

for  the  roots  required. 

37  16        1369     266      1626 

Proof.    (-)«+(-)«  = +  — = =66. 

6  6  26        26       26 

The  object  of  this  example  is  to  find  such  square 
numbers  as  are  not  readily  obtained  by  inspection^ 
and  yet  will  satisfy  the  conditions. 

No  rule  can  be  given  that  will  apply  to  all  cases 
in  this  department  of  Algebra,  but  very  much  wiU 
depend  on  the  atrcUegy  of  the  student.  The  fol- 
lowing, as  a  general  rule,  however,  will  be  found 
of  great  service. 

RtUe.  1.  **  For  the  root  of  the  square  or  cube 
required,  put  one  or  more  letters  such,  that  when 
they  are  involved,  either  the  given  number  or  the 
highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity,  may  van* 
ish  firom  the  equation ;  and  then,  if  the  unknown 
quantity  be  but  of  one  dimension,  the  problem  wiU 
be  solved  by  reducing  the  equation. 

2.  "But  if  the  unknown  quantity  be  still  a 
square,  or  a  higher  power,  some  other  new  letters 
must  be  assumed  to  denote  the  root ;  with  which 
proceed  as  before;  and  so  on,  till  the  unknown 
quantity  is  of  but  one  dimension ;  and  from  this 
all  the  rest  will  be  determined." 

Ex.  6.  To  find  two  numbers,  x  and  y,  such,  that 
2  +  yt^+Sff2  +  ^  may  each  be  a  square. 
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In  tho  first  condition  of  this  problem  each  of  th% 
Unknown  quantities  has  one  dimension  only.  In 
the  other  two  it  is  otherwise. 


Put  Va;  +  y  =m,  Vo^ -f  y 3=  a;  +  «y,  and  v'«  +  ^= 
jpac  +  y*      Squaring  these,  we  have  x  -{■  y=s  m*, 

oB  +  y  =  ar»  +  2««y  +  nV,  a;  +  yi = ;?«j:«  +  2/>xy+3/*. 
Transposing  and  cancelling,  X  =  m^ — y  •  •  •  (1). 

1  — n«y                                2py'{-l 
«  3=  — -^—  ,  .  .  (2),  and  x  ^ .  .  ,  (3). 


2n 


Equating  (1)  and  (2),  n»*— y  = 


1— n«3/ 


2n 


(4). 


also  (1)  and  (3),  m^— y 


2i>y+l 


(6).     Find 


the  values  of  y  in  these,  and  equate  those  values, 

1  — 2mVi     ^m«— I 
and  you  will  have  — —  =3  ■.     Clearing 

n«  — 2»      i^  +  2p 

frac,  2p  —  4epm*n  +  /»*  —  2p*ffi*»  =  jAnhi* — n*  — 

:^p*m^  4- 2fi.    Beducing,  &c., 

/»(P +  ?)  +  »(»—«) 


Putting  p 


whence  a  t 


pn{pn  +  4) 

9 
xi,  and  11  =  3,  m»  =  — 

64 

17  6 

— ,  andyae— . 
192  96 


a  square ; 


Problem.    Find  three  square  numbers  in  har- 
monical  proportion.  P.  o. 

Sufield,  Aug.  13, 1860. 


HoLLiDATsBU&o,  Fa.,  July  31,  I860. 
Mk.  Editob  : 

Dear  Sir, -*  In  the  last  number  of  The  School- 
MAJBTEB.  I  noticed  some  very  interesting  problems. 
They  constitute  a  subject  which  affords  me  great 
pleasure.  In  order  to  contribute  to  your  stock,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the  following : 

I  have  a  field  in.  the  form  of  an  equilateral  trian- 
gle. I  am  prevented  from  measuring  the  altitude 
by  obstructions,  but  I  know  the  lengths  of  the  per- 
pendiculars drawn  from  a  point  within  to  the  sides 
of  the  triangle  to  be  10, 12,  and  15  rods.  Requir- 
ed the  altitude  of  the  triangle. 

Tours  respectfully,  j.  s.  it. 


Natural   Science^ 


CoMxuNtOATioNS  for  this  Department  should  be  ad' 
dressed  to  I.  F.  CadY,  Warren. 


PBOBLEM.^If  a  horse  be  tied  to  a  circular  tower 
by  a  rope  wound  round  and  round  the  tower,  re- 
quired to  know : 

(1.)  What  distance  would  he  travel,  beginning 
at  the  tower,  and  keeping  the  rope  tense  in  un- 
winding, in  one,  or  any  given  number  of  revolu- 
tions, the  diameter  of  the  tower  being  20  feet  ? 

(2.)  The  area  between  the  curve  thus  described 
and  the  rope,  or  radius,  at  any  time  ? 

(3.)  The  length  of  rope  (less  than  half  the 
semi-circumference)  in  order  that  the  horse  may 


teed  over  1502.68083  square  feet? 


s. 


For  the  Sohoolmaster. 
"  Suffer  Me  that  I  may  Speak.'* 

BY  A.NNIE  BLIZABBTR. 

'*  And  God  made  the  beast  of  the  earth  afteif 
his  kind,  and  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  everything 
that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  after  his  kind ;  and 
Qod  saw  that  it  was  good." — The  Bible. 

The  sacrftd  writings  tell  us  that  every  creature, 
from  the  monad,  that  artificial  vision  only  brings 
to  our  view,  even  up  to  man,  formed  in  the  image 
of  his  Maker  and  destined  to  live  while  God  exists, 
are  alike  the  workmanship  of  the  Most  High. 

But  while  wc  are  told  that  man  is  '*  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made,"  we  cannot  assert  less  of  the 
inferior  tribes  that  share  with  us  a  habitation  o& 
our  planet, —  this  common  home  for  all  that  we 
know  aught  of, —  the  structure  of  which,  and  the 
laws  that  bind  it  to  its  untrodden  way,  arc  not  less 
wonderful  than  the  mechanism  of  the  myriad  races 
that  dwell  thereon. 

That  the  physical  organization  of  man  is  more 
complicated  than  that  of  the  lower  orders  is  not 
more  true  than  it  is  that  his  mental  powers  exceed 
theirs.  We  are  told  that  "  God  breathed  into  man 
the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul," 
which  is  the  greatest  distinction  between  him  and 
the  brute.  Man  *'  kept  not  his  first  estate,"  hence 
sin,  mental  suffering,  and  the  great  change  from 
a  temporal  to  an  eternal  state,  became  his  special 
heritage ;  he  dies  to  live  again,  the  brute  ceases 
to  be.  "  Our  friend  Lazarus  slcepeth,"  said  the 
Saviour;  the  beasts  are  named  as  they  that  perish. 

Man  also  possesses  a  medium  for  communicating 
his  emotion,  either  painful  or  pleasurable.  When 
impaled  to  grace  the  savage  festival,  he  can  make 
his  anguish  known,  and  if  scorning  the  anguish 
he  cannot  evade,  he  suffers  and  dies  in  silence,  we 
call  it  stoicism,  and  not  lack  of  sensation.  But 
many  of  the  lower  orders  cantwt  utter  even  a  cry 
to  denote  their  most  acute  suffering.  That  they 
are  possessed  of  feeling,  aud  many  of  them  of 
emotions,  numberless  incidents  will  prove. 

As  we  descend  lower  in  the  order  of  being,  these 
sensations  proportionally  diminish ;  but  where  ani- 
mal life  exists,  it  is  too  much  to  assert  that  they  are 
ever  entirely  wanting.  It  is  too  much  for  man  to 
say,—  "  I  can  feel  pain,  but  the  worm  I  tread  upon 
cannot.  I  can  suffer,  but  the  insect  knows  no  such 
sensation."  In  the  words  of  another,  <*  On  no 
one  can  we  lay  our  fingers  and  positively  assert, 
*  here  ends  one  class  of  effects  and  begins  anoth- 
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An  incident  that  came  to  my  own  observation, 
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proved  to  me  that  insects  do  feel  pain.  I  was 
watching  a  spider  capture  a  fly.  The  buzzing  thing 
was  held  by  ^e  wing  alone,  and  the  spider, — rath< 
er  carelessly  as  it  proved, —  tied  one  foot  also,  and 
then  moved  off  to  view  its  victim,  when  by  a  vio- 
lent effort  on  the  part  of  the  fly,  the  cords  that 
bound  it  parted  and  it  escaped.  Instantly  a  spider 
I  had  not  noticed  before,  came  darting  down  from 
a  remote  corner  of  the  web,  and  commenced  strik- 
ing its  sharp  claws  into  the  thorax  of  the  one  that 
let  the  fly  escape.  The  guilty  party  fled  precipi- 
tately, the  other  pursuing  and  dealing  its  blows 
with  increased  vigor,  until,  finding  escape  by  ordi- 
nary flight  impossible,  and  the  chastisement  still 
continuing,  as  a  last  resort,  the  fugitive  severed 
the  thread  that  sustained  him  and  escaped  by  the 
demolition  of  a  portion  of  its  dwelling. 

Apart  from  the  amusement  of  the  hour,  I  read 
there  some  moral  lessons.  If  that  insect  was  not 
capable  of  feeling  pain,  why  did  the  other  pursue  it 
with  repeated  blows  ?  That  the  one  was  watching 
the  movements  of  the  other  was  evident,  and  that 
it, — upon  the  escape  of  the  victim  on  which  it  hop- 
ed to  feast,— hastened  to  inflict  punishment  upon 
the  careless  jailer,  was  equally  evident.  I  could 
but  feel  that  several  faculties  of  the  higher  orders 
were  exhibited  in  no  inconsiderable  degree. 

That  many  of  the  lower  animals  have  a  retentive 
memory,  history  and  observation  abundantly  show. 
Homer  tells  us  that  the  dog  of  Ulysses  remembered 
him  after  an  absence  of  ten  years,  when  the  faith- 
ful Penelope  had  forgotten  his  form  and  features. 
It  is  more  than  instinct,  that  sends  the  mastiff  of 
the  Alps  through  the  snow  in  search  of  the  perish- 
ing? traveller. 

Thompson  tells  of  the  elephant  who  obtained 
the  sixpence  that  was  placed  beyond  his  reach,  by 
the  application  of  the  law  in  mechanics,  that  on 
plane  surfaces  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to 
the  angle  of  reflection.  He  blew  a  current  of  his 
breath  upon  the  opposite  wall,  that  it  might  reflect 
upon  the  coin,  thus  moving  it  within  his  reach. 
Many  a  man  lives  his  threescore  and  ten  and  dies 
in  ignorance  of  the  fixed  law  by  which  the  brute 
obtained  his  coveted  treasure. 

Geologists  demonstrate  that  the  earth  has  pass- 
ed through  sudden  physical  changes,  from  the  fact 
that  certain  fossiliferous  remains  are  found  in  a 
condition  indicating  that  they  died  in  sudden  and 
extreme  agony,  as  shown  by  writhings  and  contor- 
tions imprinted  on  the  changeless  stone.  Why 
they  were  made  to  suffer  and  perish  we  may  not 
kdow.  Man's  prehensile  faculties  are  well  devel- 
oped, but  the  tree  of  knowledge  reaches  into  eter- 
nity ;  and  though  he  may  gain  the  outmost  and 
loftiest  watch-tower  of  the  material  world,  he  still 
vainly  stretches  forth  his  hand  to  reach  its  topmost 
boughs.  His  efforts  are  like  those  of  the  ancients, 
who  sought  to  scale  heaven's  height  from  an  earth- 
reared  fabric,  and  when  he  attempts  too  much,  con- 
cision rests  upon  the  half-formed  structure. 


That  the  fauna  of  the  old  world  was  subject  to 
disease  as  well  as  death,  the  fossil  records  of  Ger- 
many afford  ample  testimony. 

The  sensation,  or  rather  the  pain,  of  hunger 
prompts  the  animal  to  seek  its  food,  for  experience 
has  taught  it  that  by  this  means  only  can  these 
pangs  be  alleviated ;  and  these  sensations  are  felt 
by  all  the  myriad  tribes  that  people  ocean,  earth 
and  air.  **  These  all  wait  upon  thee,  Oh  God, 
and  thou  givest  them  their  meat  in  due  season." 

That  various  races  have  been  formed  for  prey 
and  to  be  preyed  upon,  from  the  fauna  of  the  old- 
est geologic  period  to  that  of  our  own  time,  is 
true ;  but  we  -—  who  are  as  the  ephemera  in  the 
day  beam  and  **  as  the  cloud  that  is  consumed  and 
vanisheth  away  "  —  may  not  question  the  kindness 
of  the  Creator  in  this  respect,  for  our  understand- 
ing is  but  limited.  The  **  angels  are  charged  with 
folly,"  but  **  God  is  the  same,  yesterday,  to-day» 
and  forever."  "  There  is  no  searching  his  under- 
standing." 

We  recoil  with  terror  from  the  spine,  the  dag- 
ger and  the  sting  with  which  the  olden  tribes  were 
so  formidably  armed,  the  plates  ,of  which  are  so 
accurately  preserved  in  the  rocky  archives,  and 
we  wonder  why  such  implements  of  torture  as  well 
as  of  destruction  were  formed.  In  the  same  hoary 
volumes  we  behold  the  tribes  that  were  preyed  up- 
on and  furnished  the  victims  for  those  dreadful 
weapons,  but  we  vainly  seek  to  know  why  all  this 
seemingly  unnecessary  suffering  was  permitted. 
**  The  God  of  the  Old  Testoment,"  as  the  infidel 
philosopher  termed  Him,  speaks  as  He  did  to  one 
of  old  :  '*  Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by 
words  without  knowledge  ? "  *'  Where  wast  thou 
when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ?  Declare 
if  thou  hast  understanding." 

The  right  of  the  Creator  to  permit  suffering  is 
as  inalienable  as  His  right  to  produce  the  sensa- 
tions that  admit  the  reception  of  it,  but  that  it  is 
the  right  of  man  to  be  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  torture  he  inflicts  upon  the  animals  he  sacrifices 
to  his  sensual  and  mental  gratification,  is  not 
equally  unquestionable.  True,  we  are  nourished 
by  animal  food,  but  that  is  in  accordance  with  a 
post-deluvian  covenant.  To  man  was  given  the 
garden  to  dress  and  the  fruits  of  it  to  eat,  and  not 
until  the  altar  fires  l)lazed  on  Ararat  over  a  world 
unpeopled  and  laid  desolate  by  sin,  was  animal 
food  given,  and  then  only  on  stipulated  conditions. 
True,  these  conditions  have  been  disregarded,  even 
as  were  the  commands  laid  upon  the  fruits  of  Par- 
adise ;  nevertheless,  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.  Let 
the  student  of  Nature  who  seeks  among  her  ani« 
mate  subjects  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  higher  ap- 
petite remember  this,  and  shorten  the  duration, 
if  he  cannot  lessen  the  amount^  of  pain  he  does 
inflict. 

That  man  hath  striven  to  search  into  the  deep 
things  the  Almighiy  hath  concealed,  is  unques- 
tionably true.     He  has  broken  the  clasp  that  for 
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ages  bound  the  rocky  Tolumes,  and  has  there  read 
the  workings  of  the  Moat  High,  through  all  the 
long  and  mighty  past.  He  has  followed  the  comet 
on  its  distant  journey  and  told  the  day  of  its  re- 
turn ;  has  laid  his  line  upon  the  stars  and  counted 
the  rays  of  the  distant  nebuls,  making  them,  says 
the  greatest  ot  modem  philosophers,  '*  The  voices 
of  the  distant  past  speaking  to  us." 

In  whatever  language  the  Ood  of  the  universe 
speaks,  man  seizes  the  mystic  words  and  translates 
them  into  his  own  tongue,  and  too  oft  gathers  his 
own  inferences  therefrom  ;  but  between  the  things 
that  have  been,  are  and  will  be,  and  the  where- 
fore ?  a  veil  of  impenetrable  mystery  that  finite 
minds  can  never  pierce  is  drawn.  "  For  my 
thoughts  are  not  as  your  thoughts,  neither  are 
your  ways  as  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord." 

In  natural  science,  as  well  as  in  theologic,  **  the 
matter  of  fact  must  always  determine  the  matter 
of  right,"  but  because  the  Great  Creator  permits 
pain  and  suffering  without  giving  a  reason,  dare 
man  to  place  the  limit  of  sensation  which  He  has 
given  the  lesser  creatures?  —  else  call  Him  un- 
merciful ? 

**  He  sees  all  our  ways  and  counts  all  our  steps," 
nor  may  we 

<(  Snateh  from  Mb  hand  the  balance  and  the  rod, 
B^adffe  his  Justice,  and  be  god  of  God." 

QX7ESTIONS    FOB 

Wxitttn   C^xaminatiotijS. 


CoHMVNioATiONS  for  thiB  Department  should  be  ad- 
Aressed  to  A.  J.  Manohbstie,  Providence. 


Arlthmetio. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL. 

Apples. 

A  — 5  65655  5.565565 

g  f  e  d  c  b  a    h  i  J  k  I  m 

B— 8  78462  3.9  42378 

1.  What  name  is  given  to  the  expression  A  ? 
2.  What  is  number  ?  3.  Is  A  a  simple  or  com- 
pound number  ?  4.  What  is  a  simple  number  ? 
5.  What  is  a  compound  number  ?  6.  What  is  an 
abstract  number  ?  7.  What  is  a  concrete  number? 
8.  Is  A  abstract  or  concrete  ?  9.  What  is  a  mixed 
number  ?  10.  What  kind  of  a  number  is  A  ?  11. 
How  many  apples  are  expressed  by  the  figure  over 
a }  12.  How  many  under  a  ?  13.  How  many  over 
e  ?  14.  How  many  under  c  ?  15.  How  many  over  a 
and  c  ?  16.  How  many  under  a  and  c  ?  17.  How 
many  over  d  ?  18.  How  many  under  d  ?  19.  How 
many  over  a,  e  and  d}  20.  How  many  over  b,  e 
and/  ?  21.  How  many  over  g,  e,  c  and  b}  22. 
How  many  under/,  e,  e  and  a}  23.  How  many 
times  as  many  are  represented  over  e  as  over  a  ? 
24.    Over  e  |^  over  5  ?    25.  Over^  as  over  c}    26. 


Over  f  as  over  d}  26.  Over  e  as  over  d  ?  27.  Un- 
der b  as  under  a  ?  28.  Under  c  as  under  a  ?  29. 
Under  e  as  under  b  ?  30.  Under  d  as  under  b  ? 
31.  The  number  of  apples  expressed  by  each  figure 
in  A  depends  upon  what  ?  32.  Then  their  values 
may  be  changed  by  changing  the  place  of  what  ? 
33.  Where  must  it  be  placed  that  each  figure  m&y 
express  one  hundred  times  its  present  value  ?  34. 
Where  that  each  may  express  one  one-thoueandth 
its  present  value  ?  35.  Qive  the  value  of  the  fig- 
ure over /in  tens.  36.  Give  its  value  in  tkoU" 
sands,  37.  Also  in  hundreds.  38.  Also  in  tenths, 
39.  Also  in  ten-thousandths,   40.  Also  in  millumths. 

41.  The  figure  under  e  equals  how  many  hundred  f 

42.  How  many  thousand  t  43.  How  many  tens  f 
44.  How  many  ones  t  45.  How  many  hundredths  f 
46.  How  many  tenths?  47.  How  many  hundred- 
thousandths  t  48.  How  many  thousandths  ?  49. 
The  figures  over  d  and  g  together  equal  how  many 
tens  t  50.  How  many  ones  f  51.  How  many  tenths  f 
52.  How  many  hundred?  63.  How  many  thou- 
sandths ?  54.  The  figures  under  e  and  g  together 
equal  how  many  thousand?  66.  How  many  tens? 
56.  Howmanyone^f  67.  Ko'wmB.nj ten-thousand? 
58.  How  many  hundred?  69.  How  many  ^en^Af  f 
60.  "EowmtJiyten^thousandths?  61.  Which  figure 
of  the  two  numbers  expresses  the  largest  nuqiber 
of  apples  ?  62.  Which  the  smallest  part  of  an  ap- 
ple r  63.  Which  next  to  the  smallest  part  ?  64. 
Which  next  to  the  largest  number  ?  65.  The  figure 
under  »  expresses /wr  of  one  hundred  equal  parts 
of  an  apple.  66.  What  does  the  figure  under  A; 
express?  67.  Over  A?  68.  Under  m?  69.  Over 
j  ?  70.  Under  I  ?  71.  Bead  the  number  of  ones 
B  expresses.  72.  The  number  of  tefu,  73.  The 
number  of  hundred.  74.  The  number  of  thousand. 
76.  The  number  of  ten'thousand.  76.  The  number 
of  hundred-thousand.  Tl.  The  number  of  tenths. 
78.  The  number  of  thousandths.  79.  The  number 
of  hundred-thousandths.  80.  The  number  of  mil- 
Uonths,  81.  Bead  the  number  of  A.  82.  Bead 
the  number  of  B.  83.  Bead  the  number  equal  to 
ten  times  A.  84.  One  thousand  times  B.  85. 
One  hundred  thousand  timea  A.  86.  One  hundred 
times  A.  87.  One  milUon  times  B.  88.  One  tenth 
of  A.  89.  One  thousandth  of  B.  90.  One  hun 
dredth  of  A.  91.  One  ten-thousandth  of  B.  92. 
One  millionth  of  A.  93.  The  value  expressed  by 
the  figure  over  k  is  what  part  of  that  expressed 
bythe  figure  over  i  ?  94.  Over  a  ?  95.  Over  e  ? 
96.  Over  e  ?  97.  Over  b  ?  98.  Over  h  ?  99.  Over 
d}    100.  Over^? 

The  remaining  nine  hundred  questions  that  may 
be  asked  in  reference  to  the  above  numbers  are  left 
for  the  living  teachers  to  supply  in  their  every-day 
school-room  work. 


The  best  instructions  are  those  which  are  ground- 
ed upon  the  solid  principles  of  religion. 

A  MAN  ought  to  speak  to  himself  before  he 
speaks  to  others. 


€\t%. 


t\aa\muUx. 
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For  the  Schoolmaster. 
The  Ohoioe  of  Words. 

If  language  be  among  the  higher  gifts  be- 
stowed upon  man  by  a  benevolent  Creator,  its 
cultiyation  should  receiye  careful  attention.  If 
"we  are  to  count  this  as  one  of  the  chief  attri- 
butes given  to  our  race  to  distinguish  us  above 
the  beasts,  if  it  be  indeed  a  God-like  power  to 
hold  converse  with  other  beings,  then  the  ac- 
quisition of  this  gift  and  the  perfecting  of  our- 
selves in  its  use  should  largely  occupy  our  at- 
tention. 

But  when,  in  addition  to  these  considerations, 
we  observe  that  the  corred  use  and  apprecicUion 
of  language  is  the  entire  foundation  of  almost 
all  knowledge,  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  a 
careless  or  superficial  study  of  this  branch  is 
more  than  folly,  and  that  anything  less  than  an 
earnest  and  accurate  teaching  of  it  by  an  in- 
structor of  youth  is  absolutely  culpable. 

A  child  at  home  must  learn  the  spoken  lan- 
guage before  the  parent  can  teach  it  any  of  the 
thousand  and  one  little  matters  which  go  to 
make  up  the  rudiments  of  human  knowledge  ; 
and  the  child  at  school  must  master  the  sym- 
bols of  the  spoken  words  —  must,  in  fact,  learn 
the  vfrittm  language  before  it  can  undertake  the 
acquisition  of  the  stores  of  knowledge  unfold- 
ed by  geography,  arithmetic,  history  and  natur- 
al science. 

But  there  are  many,  and  we  fear  many  in  the 
teachers'  profession,  who,  after  this  understand- 
ing of  the  very  elements  of  language,  allow  the 
youthful  mind  to  go  on  attempting  to  gain  a 
Imowledge  of  the  entire  cyclopedia  without  pur- 
suing the  study  of  language  to  any  degree  of 
accuracy.     We  wish  to  affirm  to  our  fellow- 


teachers  that  this  course  is  suicidal.  No  one 
can  gain  an  exact  and  accurate  —  therefore  use- 
ful—knowledge of  geography  without  thor- 
oughly understanding  the  geographical  terms 
employed.  This  is  evident.  No  ohe  can  omit 
the  use  of  the  vocabulary  and  the  lexicon  and 
proceed  to  a  study  of  Latin  or  Greek  with  any 
degree  of  success.  Every  one  will  admit  this. 
But  is  it  not  equally  evident  that  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  em- 
ployed to  convey  ideas  —  whether  spoken  or 
written,  —  is  essential  to  the  conveying  or  the 
acquiring  of  knowledge  in  any  department  ? 

Indeed,  the  result  of  this  wide-spread  defi- 
ciency of  attention  to  the  meaning  and  use  of 
words  is  everywhere  apparent  in  the  frequent 
and  unfortunate  jealousies,  bickerinc^s,  quarrel- 
ings,  discussions  and  wranglings  which  meet  us 
on  every  side,  in  every  walk  in  lile,  and  upon 
every  conceivable  subject. 

We  ver.  ture  confidently  to  affirm  that  one- 
halt  the  law  suits,  quarrelings  and  discussions 
in  the  world  are  due  to  a  designed  or  ignorant 
misunderstanding  of  language  employed.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  fundamental  principle  on 
which  the  responses  of  the  adelphic  oracle  were 
given.  The  ambiguous  language  employed  in 
the  famous  answer  to  the  question  whether  a 
war  should  be  undertaken  —  "  Go,  and  a  nation 
shall  be  destroyed,"  —  is  not  an  unfair  example 
oi  the  responses  of  that  celebrated  oracle. 

None  of  us  are  ignorant  of  the  manner  in 
which  political  platforms  are  made  so  as  to 
present  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  Roman 
god  Janus.  And  we  have  not  been  able  to  re- 
sist the  impression  that  the  intellectual  Romans 
exhibited  their  knowledge  of  this  subject  by 
their  custom  of  keeping  the  temple  of  this  god 
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ever  open  in  time  of  war  and  ever  shut  in  time 
of  peace.  It  is  the  ambiguous  use  of  language 
which  is  a  not  uncommon  occasion  of  national 
strifes  and  bloodshed. 

There  is  no  walk  of  life,  there  is  no  occasion, 
where  we  are  free  from  the  liability  of  this  con- 
tinual misuse  or  misunderstanding  of  language. 

You  may  all  have  seen  the  following  perti- 
nent example : 

«*  THE   FBEyCHMAN*8    *  8HEAP.' 

*'  If  unluckily  you  should  by  chance  get  into  a 
dispute,  the  best  way  is  to  stop  short,  and  ask  your 
antagonist  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  what 
the  point  is.  This  is  apt  to  have  a  cooling  effect 
on  both  parties,  and  to  result  in  a  clear  imder- 
standing  of  the  real  question. 

A  few  years  since  I  happened  to  be  traveling  in 
a  stage  coach,  where,  among  half  a  dozen  passen- 
gers, there  were  a  Frenchman  and  an  Englishman. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  cat-and-dog  feeling  between 
them,  for  if  one  opened  his  lips  the  other  was  sure 
to  fly  at  the  observation  with  the  teeth  and  claws 
of  dispute.  As  we  were  driving  along,  the  Eng- 
lishman spoke  of  a  sheep  he  bad  seen  in  some  for- 
eign land,  with  a  tail  so  long  as  to  drag  upon  the 
ground.  Thereupon  the  Frenchman  shrugged  up 
his  shoulders,  curled  his  lip,  lifted  bis  eyebrows, 
and  took  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

*  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  *  said  the  English- 
man, not  a  little  nettled  at  the  contemptuous  air 
of  his  rival. 

'  Vat  do  I  mean  ? '  said  the  latter,  '  I  mean  dat 
a  sheap  has  not  got  von  tail  at  all.' 

'  A  sheep  hain't  got  a  tail,  ha  ? '  said  the  Eng- 
lishman. 

'  No,  not  von  bit !  *  said  the  Frenchman. 

'  \7ell,  this  comes  of  eating  frogs,'  said  John 
Bull.  '  What  can  you  expect  from  a  man  who  eats 
frogs  ?    You  say  a  sheep  hasn't  got  a  tail ! ' 

'  Pardon  monsieur,'  said  the  other,  with  a  polite 
bow,  yet  with  a  very  sneering  expression,  '  I  say 
the  sheap  has  no  tail,  not  von  bit.' 

By  this  time  the  parties  were  greatly  excited, 
and  we  cannot  say  what  might  have  happened, 
had  not  one  of  the  passengers  asked  the  French- 
man what  he  meant  by  sheap. 

'  Vat  do  I  mean  by  sheap  ?  Yy  I  means  von 
big  larsh  thing  with  sails  and  rudder,  that  goes 
upon  the  sea.' 

'Oh,  oh,'  said  the  Englishman,  '*you  mean  a 
ship.' 

*  Oui,  monsieur,'  was  the  reply,  '  I  mean  one 
sheap  that  has  de  capatain  and  de  sailors,  vot  goes 
on  de  water.' 

*  Very  well,  sir,'  said  the  Engli«hman,  *  I  mean 
a  sheep,  a  creature  of  four  legs,  covered  with 
wool.' 

'  Ah,  you  mean  von  sheep  vit  de  vool*'  said  the 
other.  '  Oui,  Oui,  monsieur  ;  de  sheep  vit  de  vool 
has  de  tail.' 


This  incident  taught  me  a  lesson,  and  I  give  it 
gratis  to  my  readers,  —  if  they  ever  get  into  a  con- 
troversey,  let  them  consider,  whether  one  of  the 
parties  does  not  mean  a  ship,  and  the  other  a 
sheep."  • 

The  advanced  departments  of  rhetoric,  logic, 
and  the  study  of  our  English  literature  give 
ample  scope  fi  r  the  free  use  of  the  higher  pow- 
ers of  the  mind  and  repay  the  diligent  student 
with  as  much  real  pleasure  and  satisfaction  per- 
haps as  any  study  which  can  be  pursued  in  any 
different  direction. 

But  what  concerns  us  most  as  practical  teach- 
ers of  children  and  youth,  most  of  whom  are 
yet  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  —  especially 
of  language  —  is  that  which  will  apply  to  every- 
day life.  We  should  aim  to  teach  the  practical 
as  well  (u  the  theoretical.  In  this  utilitarian  age 
especially  we  must  prepare  the  boys  for  busi- 
ness. Now  there  are  two  main  points  or  cen- 
ters from  which  all  instruction  in  language 
should  emenate,  or  around  which  it  should 
cluster. 

Every  teacher  would  do  well  to  remember 
that  the  children  must  learn,  first  —  The  correct 
ttse  and  meaning  of  words  ;  and  secondly  —  TAj 
proper  stnicture  of  the  English  sentence.  In  the 
present  paper  we  have  to  do  only  with  the 
former. 

To  teach  correctly,  thoroughly  and  complete- 
ly the  proper  meaning  and  use  of  words  is  more 
than  all  pars«ing,  analysis  and  composition  writ- 
ing. To  teach  this  recourse  must  be  had  pri- 
marily to  the  best  authors.  It  would  be  just 
as  reasonable  for  a  painter  to  attempt  to  teach 
his  art  to  a  young  disciple  without  ever  direct- 
ing his  attention  to  the  almost  perfect  works  of 
the  old  masters  as  for  a  schoolmaster  to  attempt 
to  teach  grammar  or  rhetoric  without  constant 
reference  to  the  models  of  style.  In  the  lessons 
upon  these  models  we  should  first  of  all  see 
that  the  class  understand  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed. To  do  this,  each  word  must  be  sharply 
defined.  Not  a  general,  vague,  indirect  mean- 
ing, but  one  exact,  accurate,  tangible,  should 
ever  be  present  to  the  mind. 

No  better  course  perhaps  can  be  devised  for 
attaining  this  result  than  by  the  sUtdy  of  sgno- 
nyms»  Take  a  sentence  and  in  its  analysis  let 
other  words  of  cognate  meaning  be  inserted  in 
place  of  those  used  by  the  author.  Now  which 
are  the  best  ?  Why  has  the  author  used  this 
in  preference  to  that  ?  What  would  be  the  dif- 
ference in  meaning  if  the  other  word  had  been 
employed  ?  The  class  should  bi  ing  in  frequent 
paraphrases  of  the  author's  sentiment.    These 
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should  be  diligently  and  carefully  compared 
with  tl^e  onglnal,  and  the  differences  noted. 
In  no  other  way  perhaps  will  such  an  interest 
be  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  class. 

Again,  the  class  should  be  drilled  in  the  de- 
rivation of  words.  It  may  be  questioned  wheth- 
er the  study  of  the  Hittory  of  Nationa  is  of 
more  practical  importance  or  more  agreeable  to 
the  mind  of  the  young  than  the  study  of  The 
History  of  Word*  may  be  made  in  the  hands  of 
a  skillful  teacher.  For  example,  let  us  take  :he 
words  to  pare  and  to  peel.  The  q uestion  was  put 
the  other  day  to  an  intelligent  poison,  **  What 
is  the  difference  in  the  meaning  of  these  two 
words  }**  "  I  do  not  see  as  there  is  any  differ- 
ence in  their  meaning,"  was  the  reply.  **  We 
use  them  interchangeably." 

But  should  we  go  back  to  the  fountain  head, 
to  the  Latin  origin  of  these  two  words  and 
trace  their  history  down  to  the  present  time  we 
should  find  the  difference  quite  marked  and 
plainly  so.  Every  one  will  observe  that  we 
would  speak  of  paring  the  nails,  of  paring  an 
apple,  while  no  one  would  use  such  an  expres- 
sion as  pare  an  orange,  or  pare  the  barK  from  a 
tree.    We  always  use  peel  iu  the  latter  cases. 

Now  the  history  of  these  words  clearly  show 
the  distinction  sought.  To  pare  is  from  pai  »o, 
parare,  and  this  from  par,  equal.  Pario  is  to 
make  equal.  The  French  applied  this  in  their 
verb  parer,  one  meaning  of  which  is  to  pare  the 
hoofs  of  horses.  From  this  it  was  used  in  our 
language  in  such  expressions  as  to  pare  the  naiis 
and  thence,  generally  to  cut  the  edge  or  sur- 
face ;  to  cut  away  gradually,  so  as  to  lessen  the 
size;  to  lessen;  to  reduce;  to  diminish  (per- 
haps till  upon  a  ftar  with  something  else.)  The 
fundancental  idea  of  to  pare  is  therefore  to  cut 
away  to  an  equality  either  with  something  else 
or  with  the  idea  of  right,  fitness,  propriety. 

To  peel  comes  from  the  Latin  peUis,  the  skin 
of  a  beast,  through  the  French  peler.  The  skin 
of  a  beast  was  covered  with  hair ;  hence  the 
French  peler  means  both  to  strip  off  the  hair  and 
to  strip  off  the  skin.  With  us  it  is  confined  to 
the  latter  meaning.  It  is  therefore  properly  used 
with  reference  to  all  those  objects  which  have  a 
skin  or  rind.  We  peel  an  orange,  and  pare  an 
apple.  We  pare  a  potato  if  it  be  uncooked,  but 
when  boiled  we  peel  it.  We  peel  the  bark  from 
a  tree,  and  we  pare  the  horse's  hoof. 

No  pupil  should  long  remain  ignorant  of  the 
precise  meaning  of  benevolence  and  benejieence. 
A  simple  statement  of  their  derivation  explains 
aU. 


Minute  is  reckoned  as  the  sixtieth  part  of  an 
hour,  and  as  such  is  a  period  of  time  of  defi- 
nite, fixed  length.  It  is  derived  from  minutum 
the  participle  of  mtnuo.  to  lessen,  to  make  small. 
Minuttim  or  minute  (minit)  is  then  a  minute,  or 
small  portion  of  time.  But  its  earlier  English 
meaning  was  a  small  portion  of  anything.  It 
was  afterwards  restricted  to  time.  Fn.m  this 
we  have  mite,  which  is  only  a  contraction  of 
minute.  This  word  is  now  used  in  the  bruad, 
general  sense  of  the  early  English  mint.te,  while 
the  latter  is  now  restricted  to  a  small  division 
of  time. 

Widely  different,  however,  is  the  meaning  of 
momAit,  It  is  used  to  designate  a  small  portion 
of  time  it  is  true,  and  so  far  is  synonymous 
with  minute.  But  only  so  far.  The  leading, 
tundamental  idea  of  miuute  is  minuteness  That 
of  moment  is  force  —  thence  swiftness,  quick- 
ness, rapidity,  instantaneousness.  From  this 
we  nave  the  idea  of  a  quick-paesing  moment,  or 
instant  of  time.  It  is  derived  from  momentum, 
which  is  a  contraction  of  movimentum,  from 
moveo,  to  move* 

Caption  is  frequently  used  incorrectly  for 
heading,  title.  This  has  arisen  undoubtedly 
from  a  wrong  idea  of  its  derivation.  It  is  not 
from  caput,  the  head,  as  many  have  supposed, 
but  from  captio-onia,  and  that  firom  capio,  to 
seize.  It  is  therefore  used  only  as  a  technical, 
law  term,  and  signifies  a  taking,  an  arrest,  a 
seizure. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  subject  far- 
ther. It  was  not  the  design  of  the  present  pa- 
per to  give  a  systematic  essay  upon  the  subject 
named,  but  to  throw  out  such  hints  merelv  as 
should  seem  proper,  with  the  intention  to  set 
our  readers  to  thinking  upon  the  subject,  that 
they  might  investigate  for  themselves  and  so 
teach  the  correct  use  of  our  excellent  English 
words.  u. 


Glass  windows  were  first  used  in  1180 ;  spec- 
tacles invented  by  an  Italian  in  1299 ;  paper 
first  made  from  linen  in  1302 ;  printing  invent- 
ed in  U40 ;  watches  made  in  Germany  in  1477 1 
circulation  of  blood  discovered  by  Harvey  in 
1619 ;  first  newspaper  published  in  1630  ;  first 
steam  engine  invented  in  1649  ;  stereotype 
printing  invented  in  Scotland  in  1785 ;  electro- 
magnetic telegraph  invented  by  Morse  in  1832 ; 
daguerreotypes  first  made  in  1839. 


No  one  has  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleases  except 
when  he  pleases  to  do  right. 
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Ifeetin^  of  the  B.  I.  Institute  of  Instruotion 

at  Bristol. 

BBiSTOLf  R.  I.,  Fbidat,  Sept  7th. 

Tbe  first  meetfuK  for  'he  gea«oa  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Inst'tate  of  Instraotion  met  pursuant  to  the  call  ofthe 
£xe<!ative  Board,  in  «he  Town  Hall  of  this  place  this 
morning  at  9  o'clock,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President,  Vr  John  J.  Ladd,  of  the  Providence  High 
School.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Shepard,  who  gave  a  cordial  greeting  to  the  teachers 
present.  The  President  stated  what  were  the  purposes 
and  what  was  expected  of  the  lastltute.  The  snbjeot— 
Does  arithmetic  receive  too  much  attention  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  ?  was  called  up  for  a  discussio  •,  which  was 
participated  in  by  Messrs.  Cady,  Kendall,  De  Munn, 
Bobbins,  Mar  Chester  aiid  Ladd. 

The  afternoon  session  commenced  immediately  upon 
tbe  arrival  of  the  ca^-s  from  Providence.  The  atten- 
dance ot  teachers  was  unasnally  large  Nearly  one 
hundred  were  present,  and  the  hall  was  well  filled. 
The  Secretary,  lir.  F.  B.  Snow,  ofthe  Brldgham 
School,  Providence,  read  the  records  ofthe  annual 
meetings  of  1869  and  I860,  which  were  approved; 
alter  which  the  Institute  listened  to  a  very  ornate, 
poll  bed  and  practical  lecture  fi-om  Dr.  J.  B.  Chapin, 
Commie  ioner  of  Public  fe'choois,  upon— "The  otrata- 
oles  in  the  way  of  the  Teacher's  Success  " 

DB.  OHAPIB'8  LVCTUBS. 

Most  teachers  come  short  of  a  proper  cov^ception  of 
the  responsibility  and  dignity  of  their  task,  and  the 
great  minority  of  pupi's  were  not  qualified  for  any- 
thing useful.  Mo8t  educational  enterprises  were  fail- 
ures. I'irst,  Decaase  teachers  underrate  the  material 
upon  which  they  labor.  It  is  a  material  of  such  sus- 
ceptibility«  It  is  m  the  power  ot  him  who  teaches  the 
primary  school  to  say  wLat  in  the  future  shall  be  the 
character  o>  the  community  in  which  he  lives  Sectmd, 
the  subject  of  the  human  physiology  was  too  little  re- 
garded. One  half  of  all  mental  and  moral  imbecility 
could  be  traced  to  the  deliberate  systematic  and  fla- 
grant disregard  of  the  laws  of  health.  The  school- 
room was  the  place  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  th»  se. 
The  third  impediment  to  education  was  the  structure 
of  our  language.  1.  In  the  amount  of  time  expended 
In  teaching  arbitrary  letters  and  combinations  of  let- 
ters 2.  In  the  arrangement  of  letters  in  the  forma- 
tion of  words,  bearing  no  relation  to  the  sound,  and 
making  the  language  an  etymological  chad's.  8.  In  the 
unphilosophical  method  of  teaching  the  structure  of 
the  languape,  or  grammar.  Another  hindrance  to  ed- 
ucati  )n  was  tbe  contused  state  in  which  knowledge 
was  presented  in  our  text-books 

In  removing  the  obstacle^  in  the  way  of  learning  to 
spel*,  Dr.  C.  proposed  that  in  the  work  of  instruction 
the  child  should  be  continually  shown  in  company 
with  the  words  the  lamiliar  objects  which  they  repre- 
sent, and  then  proceed  to  objects  affiliated  with  them, 
letting  old  acquaintances  in^oduce  him  to  new  ones 
Such  word  *  only  should  be  selected  as  represent  pleas- 
ing objects.  Words  and  8}'llables  had  no  life  and  beau- 
ty to  the  child  unless  mentally  associated  with  objects 
that  yield  him  pleasure,  and  stimulate  his  curiosity. 
Again,  a  child  should  never  be  allowed  to  read  what  it 
does  not  uoderstand,  or  he  will  acquire  a  habit  of  dis- 
sociating thought  fVom  reading,  whereas  he  ought  to 
forget  the  act  of  learning  to  read,  in  the  act  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge. 


Under  such  obstaolf  s  as  these  it  was  no  wonder  that 
the  progress  of  pupils  was  so  s'ight.  If  the  modes  of 
instruction  in  the  mechsnio  arts  were  as  defective,  no 
length  of  apprenticeship  would  be  sufficient  for  their 
Requisition.  Some  plan  must  be  devised  for  aooom' 
plishing  results  more  rapidly  than  the  present  system 
can. 

Dr.  C.  concluded  bv  most  pertinently  and  Justly  re* 
commending  more  attention  to  the  natural  Bcie**ce8  as 
the  met  efiective  educators  of  youthful  minds.  No 
studies  are  so  adapted  to  strengthen  all  their  powers; 
none  to  stimulate  to  careful  observation  inciting  the 
mind  to  seek  atter  knowledge,  preparing  it  to  apply 
this  knowledge  to  some  useful  purpose,  and  pointing 
it  to  a  great  First  Cause,  filling  all  in  all  in  goodness, 
wisdom  end  power 

The  meagre  abs^^ract  which  wa  have  given  of  this  ex- 
cellent lecture,  gives  no  idea  at  all  of  its  beauties  of 
8tyle  and  attrat  tiveness  as  a  literary  entertainment. 
Not  only  was  it  amusing  and  imaginative,  adorned 
with  the  fruits  of  vnried  reading  and  liberal  culture, 
but  its  practical  and  nsefhl  suggestions,  particularly  in 
regard  to  physiological  knowledge  and  physical  train- 
ins,  indicated  the  reason  why  the  State  selected  a  prao- 
tical  physician  for  th<^  important  office  of  Commissioner 
of  Publ'c  Schools  His  views  were  evidently  founded 
upon  faithfVil  study  and  careful  personal  attention  to 
he  subject,  with  sound  Judgment  and  a  shrewd  insight 
into  human  nature. 

A  discussion  followed  the  lecture. 

Hr.  W.  A.  Mowry  thought  that  the  wisdom  of  tbe 
Commissioner  v  as  evinced  in  the  selec  ion,  not  of  the 
difficulties  attending  instruction  in  the  higher  branches, 
but  in  those  taught  in  the  primary  schools.  It  was 
more  difficult  to  te«ch  a  primary  fcbool  properly  than 
any  other.  The  difficulties  experienced  by  teachers  had 
been  graphically  presented,  b^t  adequate  remedies  had 
not  been  suggested.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
children  should  intelligently  understand  the  work 
which  they  had  before  them  in  learning  to  read. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Pierce,  of  the  Woonsooket  High  School, 
did  not  think  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  teaching  the 
alphabet  so  great  as  had  been  represented ;  if  the  text 
book  that  the  scholar  uses  wi  re  well  written  and  pre- 
sented in  proper  order.  He  did  not  agree  with  the 
lecturer  in  giving  prominence  to  the  natural  sciences 
in  schools  for  young  children. 

Bev.  B.  ti.  Northrup  allud<Hl  to  the  importance  of 
tiving  attention  to  the  position  of  young  children 
when  engaged  in  s  udy,  in  view  of  the  large  portion  of 
their  existence  spent  within  the  school  room.  They 
did  not  ordinarily  consume  one  third  of  the  oxygen 
th*t  nature  designed  and  demanded.  There  could  be 
no  objection  to  school  calisthenics  upon  the  ground  of 
the  time  it  would  consume ;  ten  minutes  would  eftct 
as  great  an  expenditure  of  muscle  as  was  desirable. 
He  was  in  fkvor  of  such  a  system  of  teaching  the 
child  to  read  as  should  give  him  things  before  names, 
and  principles  before  rules— give  him  the  sound  of  a 
letter  and  then  teach  him  to  make  the  shspe  ofthe  let- 
ter in  the  air  with  his  finger,  never  telling  him  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  word  until  he  has  put  the  letters  to- 
gether for  himself  Beading  should  be  mastered  ear- 
lier than  it  is  now  done,  because  other  studies  cannot 
b<*  pursued  without  it.  Children  should  be  habituated 
to  repeating  to  their  parents  each  day  everything  which 
they  had  learned  at  school.  They  should  also  be  re- 
quired in  every  spelling  lesson  to  draw  imitatioBS  of  it 
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in  Roman  letters,  thus  imprinting  it  indelibly  on  the 
memory. 

Mr.  J.  J.  JLadd  obeerred  tbat  in  bis  experience  tbe 
proceves  of  spelling  orally,  and  in  written  composi- 
tion, were  entirely  distinct.  Tbe  cbild  wbo  is  an  ao- 
onrate  oral  speller,  fonnd  everytbing  inverted  wben  be 
cameto  write  1  be  same  word",  and  bas  to  learn  bis 
spelling  orer  again  in  tbe  obirograpblo  lorm. 

Tbe  Institute  met  again  in  tbe  evening,  wben  tbe 
house  was  completely  filled. 

Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  agent  of  tbe  Massaotansetts 
Board  of  Education,  delivered  a  lecture  upon—"  Nor- 
mal Schools,  their  character,  history,  claims  and  re- 
sults." 

In  the«e  schools,  didactics  were  taught  in  theory  and 
practice,  and  teaching  assumed  the  character  of  a  dis- 
tinct profession.  Some  of  the  important  practical 
questions  to  which  their  attention  was  demanded  were 
-—firstt  what  is  the  Juvenile  mind— its  powers,  capaci- 
ties and  O'ganic  laws  oi  growth  ?  The  teacher  must 
put  himself  on  the  stand  point  of  bis  pupil,  by  recalling 
his  own  early  impressions  and  experiences.  Second — 
What  is  the  great  end  of  normal  education— Lb  knowl- 
edge, or  the  discipline  gained  by  the  right  acquisition 
ofknowledge,  the  primary  end  of  study?  All  studies 
should  be  employed  as  instruments  for  acquiring  the 
■power  to  arrange,  classify  and  form  new  combioations 
of  ideas;  knowledge  was  the  concoction  of  reading  in- 
to Judgment.  Third— What  is  the  order  in  which  the 
fkcultie"  of  the  mind  should  be  developed  ?  In  later 
years  the  memory  is  philosophic  and  tenacious  of  prin- 
ciples; in  childhood  it  retains  details,  circumstances, 
items,  words,  spelling  without  difficulty.  Fourth- 
What  methods  and  processes  are  most  conducive  to  the 
general  training  ot  each  power?  The  teacher  should 
learn  various  methods  of  training  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties, should  accustom  the  imagination  to  represent  the 
scenes  described  in  tbe  reading  lesson,  and  exercise  the 
memory  by  curious  principles  of  association.  Fifth— 
What  are  the  various  educational  forces  and  instru- 
mentalities; and  what  is  tbe  special  adaptation  of  each 
eohool  study  to  the  particular  fkoultles  and  necessities 
of  the  juvenile  mind?  Sixth— What  is  the  true  order 
and  succession  of  studies? 

Seventh.  Tbe  philosophy  of  motive  should  be 
studied.  Candidates  for  teaching  should  consider 
what  are  to  be  the  motives  employed  in  stimulating 
and  governing  children.  These  motives  should  aim  at 
training  tbe  will  and  cultivating  firmness  and  decision 
of  character.  Eighth.  The  subject  of  school  econo- 
my and  the  various  methods  of  superintending  and 
managing  schools  in  the  dilTerent  States,  should  be 
taught  in  Normal  Schools;  and,  Ninth,  the  higher 
brancbee  ot  learning  wh'ch  discipline  tbe  mind  of  tbe 
teacher  should  there  be  pursued. 

To  Professor  Denison  Olmstead  belonged  the  credit 
of  first  advocating  seminaries  exclusively  designed  for 
tbe  training  of  teachers,  in  1816  The  speaker  then 
gave  a  history  and  description  of  such  institutions  in 
all  the  States  where  they  exist.  That  opened  in  Prov- 
idence in  1862,  was  created  by  tbe  exertions  of  Prof.  S. 
S.  Greene,  acd  the  lamented  Dana  P.  Colbum. 

Tte  statistics  as  to  the  success  or  fiUlure  of  the  pupils 
of  these  institutions  had  been  drawn  out  by  the  issuing 
of  circulars.  No  system  of  education  had  ever  been 
submitted  to  so  rigorous  a  test.  Out  of  117  towns  in 
Mass.  that  liad  employed  as  their  teachers  tbe  graduates 
of  Nor-mal  schools,  all  but  11  reported  iavorably.  But 


the  dissemination  of  Normal  methods  had  been  wider 
than  these  returns.  Teachers  who  were  not  graduates 
received  fh>m  those  who  were,  unoonFciounly  and  iudl- 
rectly,  a  most  important  influence,  which  originally 
emanated  from  these  seminaries.  Their  defenders 
were  always  those  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
knowing  their  advantages. 

After  lurther  remarks  upon  this  subject,  by  Messrs. 
Mowry  and  DeMunn,  tbe  Inst'tute  a<iUoumed  till  to- 
morrow morning  at  half-past-eight. 

SBGOKD  DAT 

Bristol,  Saturday,  Sept.  8, 1860. 

The  Institute  met  at  8|  s'clock  this  morning,  and  was 
opened  with  prayer  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Shepherd.  A  dis- 
cussion was  held  upon  topics  suggested  by  the  lecture 
of  Dr.  Chspin— diflSculties  in  sohool  teaching,  which 
was  conducted  by  Messrs.  DeMunn,  Pierce,  Ladd  and 
KendaU. 

Joshua  Kendall,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  addressed  the  Institute  upon  '*  The  means  of 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  tbe  English  Language."  He 
introduced  the  subject  Yy  referriog  to  the  importance 
of  this  branch  of  study,  especially  to  the  teacher,  the 
purity  of  whose  Englisb  serves  as  a  model  to  his  pupils. 
He  then  proceeded  to  give  a  bird's^ye  view  of  the  vast 
fir  Id  of  essentials  and  auxiliaries  to  obtaining  a 
thorouiKh  command  of  the  EngUsh  language.  Good 
spelling  was  of  first  importance,  and  on  account  of  the 
length  of  time  required  in  learning  to  spell,  tbe  most 
improved  methods  of  instruction  should  be  used  to  fa- 
cilitate this  object.  Good  pronunciation  was  the  next 
requisite.  This  could  be  derived  only  Irom  the  diligent 
study  of  authorities.  Thorough  acquaintance  with 
Grammar  was  indispensible  to  a  critical  knowledge  of 
English.  Ungrammatical  habits  of  expression  in  con- 
versation should  be  carefully  corrected,  or  they  would 
result  in  blemishes  of  style.  Constant  resort  must  be 
had  to  the  Dictionary  in  order  tbat  it^  exact  shade  of 
meaning  may  be  given  to  every  word.  Some  treatise 
on  rhetoric  should  be  thoroughly  mastered  to  make 
tbe  ear  sensitive  in  the  selection  and  rejection  of  words 
and  phrsses,  and  to  obtain  the  power  of  using  the  re- 
sources of  the  language  to  the  best  possible  adTiutage 
in  debate.  Books  of  synonyms  must  be  studied  for 
the  cultivation  of  precision  and  versatility  of  expres- 
sion. The  Latin  language  should  be  pursued  in  chi'd- 
hood  and  as  many  other  languages  as  possible  added 
to  it  in  after  life  Etymological  dictionaries,  thoufrh 
useiul,  take  up  an  amount  of  time  in  availing  one's 
self  of  their  resources,  which,  if  given  to  the  Latin  or 
French  reader,  would  be  vastiy  more  profitably  spent. 
Were  a  person  commencing  a  scientific  career,  three 
years  devoted  exclusively  to  the  dead  languages  would 
save  time  in  that  career.  Without  some  acquaintance 
with  them,  a  very  correct  knowledge  of  English  was 
impossible.  Great  advantages  were  to  be  derived  in 
the  study  of  English  from  the  study  of  its  primitive 
sources  in  the  Saxon,  Gothic,  Swedish  and  Icelandic 
languages.  The  speaker  here  introduced  some  very 
interesting  and  learned  criticisms  upon  the  languages 
of  northern  Europe,  showing  very  considerable  philo- 
logical attainments.  The  contemplation  of  the  sim- 
plicity and  excellence  of  the  parent  stock  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  would  make  every  scholar  deplore  the 
course  of  events  that  had  given  it  its  present  hetero- 
genious  character.  Th«  original  Anglo  Saxon  tongue 
should  receive  a  great  deal  more  attention  f^om  gener- 
al scholars.   Hera  wis  the  origin  of  the  terms  we 
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n  e  for  all  the  purposes  of  daily  lite.  The  ppeaker  il- 
loBt'^ated  by  many  8' riking  examples  its  superior  im- 
portance to  the  Latin  in  showing  us  the  deriva  ion  of 
words. 

Lastly,  the  whole  range  of  English  literature  should 
be  diligently  studi  'd  by  the  teacher,  thunning  all  that 
tnu  ordinary  and  clinging  only  to  the  best  **  Com 
pose  carefully  and  frequently;  learn  if  p'^sn'b^e  the 
whole  round  of  knowledge  as  did  Hiltoo  ,*  mark  all 
the  ftrange  vicissitudes  of  life,  its  Joys  and  sorrows 
and  each  to  some  word  will  give  a  new  significDCe; 
leave  the  earthly,  seek  the  spiritual ;  enlarge  the  circle 
of  your  sensibilit  es  and  you  wil'  daily  learn  more  and 
mce  of  the  riches  of  the  English  language,  but  all  of 
them  yon  will  not  fathom." 

After  an  animated  diticu"sion  upon  topics  of  a  busi- 
ne^  nature,  the  I  stitute  1  stened  to  a  lecture  upon 
*'  Chee  fhlness  in  the  School  Room,"  by  Daniel  Good- 
win, £  q.,  of  New  York. 

[A  full  report  of  this  elegant  lecture  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  present  number.] 

The  dosing  exercises  of  the  Institute  consisted  of  a 
short  lecture  by  Dr.  Lewis,  of  West  Newton,  Mass., 
upon  physical  culture,  a  pubjeot  upon  wh'ch  every  be*  y 
is  eloquent,  jubt  now.  He  is  the  author  of  a  new  sys- 
tem of  gym.  astics  contrived  to  develope  flexibility, 
agility  and  raiidit^  of  motion,  presence  of  mind  and  a 
graoefhl  carriage  of  b  )dy,  which  are  far  mo  e  useftil  to 
such  a  hard  working  nation  as  ours,  than  an^  amount 
of  mere  lifting  rtrength.  He  has  ma  1e  it  his  object  to 
contrive  a  series  of  exercises  which  men  and  women 
could  pract  ce  together,  and  which  would  give  rise  to 
laughterandshou  ing.  He  gave  the>  Institute  som^ 
practical  illustrations  of  his  system  with  the  assistance 
ot  several  twAien  and  gentlemen  from  t^e  audience, 
shuwiiig  how  a  very  usefVil  execise  could  be  mide  with 
a  very  simpie  a  paratus,  consisting  of  bags  of  beans, 
short  club;*,  wooden  aumb-bells,  lung  expanders,  etc 
The  performances  created  a  very  amusing  '-cene,  and 
put  the  neophytes  inro  a  most  enviable  state  of  exhila- 
ration and  perspiration. 

Ths  re-unioa  of  the  institute  has  been  one  of  the 
largest  and  mo  t  iateresti  -g  held  within  a  long  time. 
The  hou's  have  been  crowded  with  varied,  animated 
and  profitable  exercises.  Although  much  larger  num- 
bers were  present  than  were  antici  ated.  yet,  throu»(h 
the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  citizens  of  Bristol. 
All  have  been  entertained  in  the  most  generous  man- 
ner. No  ordinary  amount  of  liberality  and  self-sacri 
floe  is  require<i  to  provide  accommodations  for  a  hun- 
dred unexpected  guests  among  the  families  of  a  crowd- 
ed village  like  this,  and  the  Institute,  in  appreciation  of 
this  fact,  passed  the  following  resolution  as  an  expres- 
Rion  of  the  sentiment  entertained  by  the  teachers  en 
nuuse: 

Ifetolved,  That  onr  warmest  thanks  are  dun  to  the 
dozens  of  Brsrol  for  h  ving  cordially  received  us  to 
their  home><  and  hosnitali^iee,  anticipat  d  our  want-, 
and  made  the  most  complete  arrangements  for  our  ac- 
commodation. 

Beso'utions  were  also  passed  expressive  of  the 
thanks  of  the  Institute  for  the  lectures  presented,  and 
lor  the  earnest  and  efllcient  efforts  of  Rev  Dr.  Shep- 
bard  and  Mr.  I.  F.  Cady  lor  the  comfort  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute. 

The  interest  that  has  been  manifested  in  the  exercis- 
es of  this  meeting  of  the  Institute,  give  assurance  of 
its  present  prosperity  and  efficiency  and  the  promise 
of  Inorwaed  nsefUnees. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Bocrates  a  '*  Model  Teaoher." 

Socrates  was  born  at  Alopece,  a  village  near 
Athens,  469  years  B.  C.  His  parents  were  of 
low  rank.  His  father,  Sophroniscus,  was  a 
statuary,  his  mother  a  midwife.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  manual  employment  contrary  to  his 
inclination,  and  although  his  youthful  mind 
was  already  soaring  above  this,  yet  he  proved 
not  unskillful. 

While  at  Athens  practicing  his  art,  his  mind 
ever  wandered  amid  the  mazy  depths  of  phi- 
losophy. 

He  was  first  employed  as  a  teacher  by  one 
Crito,  a  wealthy  Athenian,  as  an  instructor  for 
his  cliildren.  His  first  preceptor  in  philosophy- 
was  Anaxagoras.  After  this  eminent  man  of 
the  Ionic  school  left  Athens.  Socrates  attached 
himself  to  Archelaus.  Under  these  instructions 
he  diligently  prosecuted  the  study  in  the  usual 
manner  of  the  philosophers  of  the  age.  With 
endowments  thus  acquired,  Socrates  appeared^ 
before  the  Athenians  under  the  respectable  char- 
acters of  a  good  citizen  and  true  philosopher. 
He  was  a  teacher  by  profession,  and  in  many 
respects  a  «•  model  teacher."  We  would  not 
say  that  he  was  confined  within  the  walls  of  a 
modern  school  hou^e  and  taught  the  youth  to 
*•  read  and  write  "  six  hours  a  day.  But  from 
early  morn  to  dusky  eve  as  he  met  the  youth  of 
Athens  in  the  stores  or  workshops,  or  on  the 
busy  streets  of  the  great  city,  he  made  it  his 
aim  to  interest  them  in  close  and  personal  con- 
versation, thus  awakening  their  faculties,  de- 
veloping ideas,  forming  character,  in  a  word, 
educating  them  for  the  *<  work  of  life." 

Socrates  felt  himself  called  from  on  high  to 
engage  in  the  work  of  a  teacher.  He  was  mov- 
ed and  impelled  to  it  by  an  irresistable  impulse, 
which,  as  he  fully  realized,  was  breathed  into 
him  from  heaven. 

Says  an  eminent  scholar  of  a  New  England 
school:  **  Socrates  was  bom  for  his  ofiice  of 
educating  youth.  He  was  summoned  to  it  ear- 
ly by  the  voice  of  God,  and  put  there  by  the 
providence  of  God,  so  that  to  leave  it  were  to 
run  away  firom  duty,  as  palpably  as  to  desert 
the  post  at  which,  as  a  soldier,  he  had  been 
placed  by  his  commander." 

We  doubt  not  he  esteemed  it  to  be  the  great- 
est and  best  of  all  works,  underlying  business, 
society,  politics,  and  religion,  fitting  the  man 
for  every  duty  and  relation  of  life,  and,  what 
far  transcends  and  out-lasts  all  his  relations. 
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forming  the  man  himself  for  his  mortal  and  im- 
mortal exi^itence. 

He  was  not  hasty  in  his  desires  to  realize  the 
fruits  of  labor.  He  chose  rather  to  pluck  fruits 
that  had  slowly  ripened.  The  subtle  and  irre- 
sistable  movements  of  mind,  silently  but  thor- 
oughly purifying  and  changing  society,  brings 
liberty  both  to  the  soul  and  to  the  world. 

**  Socrates  felt  his  daily  and  connant  depen- 
dence on  the  divine  blessing  for  success  in  his 
work.  Not  a  lesson  cpuld  he  teach  unless  he 
were  himself  guided  and  taught  from  above. 
He  could  create  no  new  faculties  in  the  soul  of 
his  pupils ;  he  could  only  awake  and  discipline 
the  faculties  which  God  had  given  them." 

During  the  long  and  severe  struggle  between 
Athens  and  Sparta,  he  sienalized  himself  in  the 
siege  of  Potedeea  by  his  bravery  and  iron  en- 
durance in  labor  and  fatigue.  See  him  in  the 
heart  of  a  Thracian  winter  wearing  only  his  or- 
dinary clothing  while  others  were  shivering  be- 
neath their  closely  muffled  furs,  he  walking  upon 
ice  and  upon  the  frozen  snow  crust  barefoot. 
He  did  not  aspire  to  the  imaginary  honors  of 
political  of&ce  holding.  Upwards  of  sixty  years 
had  passed  before  he  attempted  to  serve  his 
country  in  any  civil  capacity.  About  that  age 
he  was  chosen  to  represent  his  district  in  the 
senate  of  *•  five  hundred."  In  this  office  he 
soon  convinced  his  co  leagues  that  he  was  wisest 
of  them  all. 

In  Socrates  we  find  an  example  of  all  that  is 
just,  patriotic,  benevolent,  wise.  Finally,  he 
was  a  teacher  whom  we  may  well  call  ffreat. 
His  chief  skill  seems  to  consist  in  ability  to 
cross  question  and  make  it  plain  to  men  that 
they  were  deceived  in  themselves.  He  employ- 
ed much  time  haranguing  the  self- conceited 
sophists.  He  wished  them  to  perceive  their  ig 
noranve  before  any  attempts  were  made  to  in- 
struct. **  Know  thyself,"  was  his  precept  which 
he  constantly  cited  and  enforced  upon  his  hear- 
ers. **  He  put  his  mind  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  He  taught 
them  much  that  was  in  books,  but  never  from 
or  with  books.  He  always  began  with  the  sim- 
plest elements  of  the  subject,  took  no  **  ipse 
dixit,"  and  never  proceeded  a  step  to  a  pro- 
position until  the  pupil  had  fully  grasped  the 
previous  and  could  give  his  intelligent  and  hear- 
ty assent. 

Says  an  admirer  of  the  great  philosopher  : 
<*  He  taught  but  one  thing  at  a  time,  looked  at 
that  in  every  posssible  light,  brought  up  all  the 
difficulties  that  were  connected  with  it,  and 


then  returned  to  the  starting  point  and  went 
over  the  wholo  ground  again  in  the  additional 
light  thus  shed  upon  it." 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  in  which  great  teach* 
ers  have  excelled  more  than  anything  else,  it  is 
in  their  method  of  thorough  and  patient  inves- 
tigation adapted  to  the  knowledge  and  capacity 
of  the  particular  pupils  now  under  instruction. 
Yet  no  school  has  been  founded  by  him,  nor 
has  he  left  any  disciples.  No  definite  system 
of  opinions  or  doctrines  can  be  traced  from  hlB 
instructions.  However  his  influence  oyer  the 
whole  subsequent  history  of  European  specu- 
lation is  not  disputed.  He  stands  at  the  very 
fountain  head  of  philosophical  thought.  The 
evil  tendency  of  the  school  of  the  sophists  was 
withered  by  him,  nor  has  it  yet  regained  its  full 
force.  The  greatest  men  of  later  times  owed 
their  intellectual  birth  to  his  genius  if  not  to 
his  instruction* 

At  the  age  of  seventy  he  yielded  his  mission 
here,  fully  persuaded  that  beyond  the  shores  of 
time  he  should  meet  and  encounter  the  Trojan 
Heroes.  He  should  then  puroue  them  with  the 
favoriie  business  of  crotfs  examination  and  de- 
bate. 

The  influence  and  discipline  which  such  a 
teacher  bequeathes  to  humanity  must  be  **  pro- 
gressive and  eternal  until  all  human  philosophy 
and  thought  shall  give  place  to  those  deep  and 
pure,  essentially  perfect."  By  means  of  mali- 
cious jealousies  and  hatred  of  some  low  office 
seekers  or  miscreants  of  whatever  naipe,  two 
accusations  were  brought  against  him.  Ihus 
runs  the  indictment.  •*  Socrates  is  guilty  of 
crime.  First,  for  not  worshipping  the  gods 
whom  the  city  worship,  but  introducing  new 
divinities  of  his  own.  Next,  for  corrupting  the 
youth.  The  penalty  due  is  death."  Amid  the 
weeping  and  sighs  of  relatives  and  friends  he 
calmly  drank  the  fatal  hemlock.  A  southing 
Hlumber  falls  upon  him,  life  has  fled.  Socrates 
is  no  more.       •  L. 


The  First  Schoolmaster  in  New  York. 
— The  first  schoolmaster  who  ever  wielded  the 
ferule  in  New  York  camis  here  in  April,  1688,  on 
board  the  good  ship  Souther,  from  Holland,  in 
company  with  stately  old  Everardas  Bogardas, 
the  dominie  who  married  Anneke  Jaus,  and  own- 
ed jointly  with  her  so  goodly  a  portion  of  world- 
ly wealth,  which  afterward  came  down  to  Trini- 
ty Church,  in  conjugation  with  much  heart-burn- 
ing and  interminable  lawsuit.  Adam  Roeland- 
son  (or  Rolandson)  was  the  first  schoolmaster  of 
Manhattan  Island,  and  his  name  should  be  re- 
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membered  at  that  of  the  local  tutelar  saint  of  the 
book  and  the  ferule.  He  came  fn  other  good  com- 
pany, too,  for  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  the  new  Di- 
rector General,  whose  luminous  decision  and 
portlj  breadth  of  person  have  been  so  drolly  car- 
icatured by  Irving,  and  who  really  seems  to  have 
been  not  only  a  thriving  and  prosperous  merchant, 
but  quite  a  good  Governor — spite  of  traditional 
ridicule — as  the  times  could  very  well  afford  for 
such  an  out-of-the-way  and  ever  troublesome  Col- 
ony as  New  Amsterdam.  Adam  Roelandson  bad 
not  a  pedagogic  charge  of  great  extent.  The  lit- 
tle tin  horn  with  which  he  called  his  dilatory 
charges  from  the  school-house  door  on  sunshiny 
mornings  could  be  heard  all  over  the  settlement, 
and  the  schoolhouse  itself  was  only  of  rough 
slabs,  of  height  enough  to  clear  the  head  of  the 
pedagogue,  and  a  dozen  feet  each  way  in  extent. 
— N^iD  York  Teacher, 


The  Overfilled  Nest. 


BY  OSACB  OSBBNWOOD. 


On  one  of  our  walks  in  the  wood,  a  while 
since,  we  found,  under  a  mossy  bank,  a  ground- 
bird's  nest,  from  which  the  fUU-fledged  birdlings 
were  flitting.  We  lingered  near,  and  quietly 
watched  them  making  their  first  eager,  yet  timid 
essays  at  flight — ^all  the  world  before  them — the 
world  which,  doubtless,  to  their  simple  thought, 
was  comprehended  in  their  little  forest  glade— a 
marvellous  chamber,  pillared  and  arched  by 
mighty  trees,  carpeted  with  green,  and  roofed 
with  blue.  The  father  and  mother  bird  were 
there,  supporting  them  in  this  trying  hour — lead- 
ing them  on  with  lively  notes  of  encouragement. 
Here  and  there  the  wee  things  fluttered,  growing 
bolder  and  wiser  every  moment,  their  little  world 
broadening  around  them,  and  opening  on  all  sides 
in  long  mysterious  vistas.  Now  the  parent  bird 
flew  faster  and  fitster,  calling  back  a  cheery 
"  Come  out !"  A  spirit  of  emulative  adventure 
seized  on  their  offspring,  the  strong  moniing  wind 
held  up  their  weak  wings  ;  with  chirps  of  shrill 
bravado  they  dashed  on,  turned  their  tails  on  the 
little  brown  nest  under  the  moss  bank  forever, 
and  disappeared  under  the  arches  of  the  forest. 
After  the  flitting  was  completed,  we  took  the  lib- 
erty of  looking  into  the  empty  house.  Here,  on 
a  close  examination,  we  found  to  our  sorrowful 
surprise,  a  little  dead  bird,  snugly  embedded  in 
the  twigs  and  hair  which  formed  the  nest,  and 
only  relieved  by  the  white  feathers  of  its  tail, 
which  stuck  up  like  a  memorial  over  the  place  of 
its  singular  entombment. 

It  seemed  to  have  early  departed  this  life,  as 


Its  little  mortal  remains  were  now  in  a  state  of 
almost  perfect  mummification.  Had  it  died  in 
tender  infiincy,  of  a  poisonous  insect,  or  an  indi- 
gested worm  ? — and  had  its  fond,  afflicted  mother 
unable  to  part  with  the  tiny  corpse,  sat  upon  it 
like  a  coroner,  in  indefinite  inquest  ?  Or  had  it 
been  a  good,  exemplary,  provoking  little  fellow, 
for  exceeding  virtue  and  exasperating  meekneas, 
foully  pecked  to  death  by  some  Cain  of  a  broth- 
er— and  had  the  horrified  heads  of  the  family 
purposely  kept  the  murdered  innocent  where  his 
accursing  tail  would  ever  eome  up  against  the 
fratricide  ?  More  likely  this  was  the  youngest 
and  weakest  birdUng  of  the  brood,  trodden  down 
by  lusty  brothers  and  aspiring  sisters— or  smoth- 
ered in  an  overfilled  nest.  If  so,  had  an  indolent 
mother,  on  discovering  the  catastrophe,  felt  a 
pensive  sense  of  relief  at  having  one  shivering 
little  form  the  less  to  shelter  from  the  wind  and 
rain  ?  Had  an  industrious  father  drawn  gloomy 
consolation  from  the  thought  that  one  bill  the  less 
would  henceforth  be  presented  to  him  for  the 
hard-earned  worm  ? 

On  another  morning  walk,  as  we  passed  under 
a  wild  thorn  tree,  we  found  on  the  ground  a  little 
partly  fiedged  robin.  He  was  dead,  and,  guided 
by  a  low  murmur  of  bird  voices,  our  eyes  soon 
discovered  the  nest  firom  which  he  had  fiUlen. 
"  Rashly  importunate ''  to  see  more  of  the  great 
green  world,  he  may  have  undertaken  to  fiy  with- 
out parental  help  and  counsel,  and  before  nature 
had  completed  her  avolationary  arrangements ; 
but  more  probably  he  too  had  been  crowded  out 
of  an  over-filled  nest — not,  we  will  trust,  as  a  de- 
liberate measure  of  domestic  economy,  but  as  the 
unhappy  result  of  narrow  quarters  and  too  many 
inmates.  We  can  fiincy  his  frightened  brothers 
and  sisters,  peering  over  the  edge  of  the  nest,  and 
striving  to  make  their  little  short  vision  reach  all 
the  way  down  the  dizzy  spaces  to  the  spot  where 
lay  the  unfortunate  member  of  their  fiimily  cir- 
cle, never  more  to  crowd  for  his  place  among 
them,  or  gape  for  his  share  of  the  frugal  meal. 
To  our  eyes  he  had  fallen  a  very  little  way  in- 
deed, but  to  him  it  was  quite  as  disastrous  a  de- 
scent as  to  the  doomed  aeronaut  in  his  headlong 
plunge  earthward,  from  awful  airy  heights.  It 
was,  at  all  events,  enough  to  dash  the  fauat  prin- 
ciple of  life  from  his  little  breast  fbrevei^— doubt- 
less a  serious  casualty  to  him,  though  to  the 
great,  unfeathered  world,  of  the  slightest  possi- 
ble moment.  Yet  the  world  will  be  poorer,  by 
one  robin  song,  for  that  casualty. 

The  tiny  body  was  yet  warm.  Our  little 
daughter  took  it  with  teariiil  eyes,  nestled  it  in 
her  soft  hands,  murmured  over  it,  and  breathed 
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upon  it  gently — striving  to  win  it  back  to  life. 
Ah,  why  could  not  the  child  work  a  bc^autiful 
miracle  of  love,  and  return  that  tender  nong-soul 
from  the  silent  unknown  ?  She  grew  discourag- 
ed at  last,  but  held  the  poor  "  baby-bird  "  long  in 
her  hand,  mourning  and  moralizing  over  it.  And 
I,  too,  moralized,  though  iu  a  different  and  sadder 
way. 

I  thought  of  many  a  home  of  poverty  and  ill- 
paid  toil,  to  which  the  proverbial  blessings  of  the 
poor,  a  goodly  flock  of  children,  comes  robbed  of 
half  its  joy  and  sacred ness— each  helpless  new- 
comer adding  fearfully  to  the  family  cares  and ! 
privations,  and  taking  from  the  scanty  store  of  [ 
paternal  energy  and  courage.    I  thought  of  the ' 
households  into  which  death  comes  as  the  melan- 
choly lightener  of  weary  hands,  where  even  tht 
undertaker  it*   looked  upon  not  unkindly,  as  a 
grim  friend,  who  bears  away  dead    cares  and ; 
heart  wearing  anxieties  under  small  coffin-lids, ! 
with  shrunken  little  forms,  that  will  never  know 
hunger  or  cold  any  more. 

This  train  of  thought  brought  back  a  long-for- 
gotten experience  of  my  earl}'  girlhood — the  tend- 
ing and  watching  beside  a  child  of  some  poor 
neighbors,  a  puny  babe,  who,  after  many  weeks 
of  wailing  and  languishing,  moaned  itself  into  the 
last  rest,  on  its  mother's  lap.  After  the  release 
of  the  tired  little  soul,  I  took  the  body,  worn, 
emaciated,  absolutely  aged  with  suffering,  and 
prepared  it  for  burial.  When  at  last  it  lay  in  its 
rude  cradle,  clad  in  its  one  decent  white  frock,  its 
thin  hands  folded  on  i^  breast,  a  little  image  of 
wearied  rest  and  quieted  pain,  the  mother,  a  sick 
ly,  broken -spirited  woman,  the  wife  of  a  worth- 
less inebriate,  said  gloomily  :  "  Well,  there's  one 
little  body  the  less  to  provide  clothes  for,  and  one 
little  mouth  the  less  to  feed."  1  thought  her 
strangely  hard  and  cold,  that  patient,  sad-eyed 
mother,  but  the  next  moment  her  arms  were 
thrown  around  that  still,  wasted  body,  her  lips 
pressed  against  that  pale  little  mouth.  "  She 
was  always  a  poor,  puny  thing  :  but  it's  hard  to 
part  with  her  for  all  that,"  she  said,  half  apolo- 
getically. "  She  always  had  a  grieved,  pining 
look,  and  never  learned  to  smile — but  I  loved  her 
dearly — better,  husband  says,  than  all  the  other 
six.  Yet,  I  can't  wish  her  back— it's  better  as  it 
is,  all  around." 

One  of  the  saddest  thou?hts  we  can  have  about 
children,  is  of  their  being  "  in  the  way"  in  the 
crowded  homes  of  the  poor.  Every  tenement 
house  overflows  with  restless,  uncared-for,  im- 
pressible young  creatures,  who  throng  out  into 
alleys  and  courts,  and  become  already  pupils  in 
rast  shifung  schools  of  immorality  and  vice.  The 


poor  parents  are  by  no  means  always  to  blame  for 
this.  Their  children  cannot  be  caged  up  like 
birds  or  wild  beasts,  nor  always  watched  over  and 
guarded  against  moral  infection.  Animal  wants 
mufet  be  met,  whatever  the  spirit's  needs  and  per- 
ils. 

Among  the  institutions  most  called  for  in  our 
great  cities,  are  temporary  asylums  for  the  young 
children  of  working  people — where  they  can  be 
kindly  cared  for  during  the  day,  and  where 
they  can  learn  no  evil.  '*  Ragged  schools,"  ad- 
mirable institutions  as  they  are,  only  meet  the 
wants  of  the  lowest  classes — relief  is  needed  by 
respectable  men  and  women,  whose  children  are 
too  young  to  be  sent  to  school  or  put  to  regular 
tasks  of  any  kind.  That  invention  of  the  beneT- 
olent  Herod,  the  infant  school,  was  a  desperate  ef- 
fort to  lighten  the  cares  of  the  parents,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  health  and  brains  of  the  little  ones. 
Let  us  have  no  revival  of  that  monstrosity — but  I 
should  rejoice  to  see  adopted  in  our  cities  some- 
thing like  the  German  plan  of  Kinder- Garten — 
gardens  for  children,  where  they  could  be  amused 
and  taught,  by  means  of  regularly  organized 
plays — a  charming  mode  of  disguised  instruction, 
whose  results  could  only  be  happj'  and  benefi- 
cent. Here  the  children  of  the  working  man,  in- 
stead of  being  penned  op  in  narrow  courts,  or  al- 
lowed to  range  through  unwholesome  alleys, 
would  enjoy  some  of  the  most  enviable  luxuries 
of  the  rich — space,  cleanhness,  fresh  air,  cool 
shade,  the  song  of  birds,  the  beauty  and  fragrance 
of  flowers. 

Nature  is  a  wonderful  educator,  and  the  best 
school  house  for  the  little  ones  is  out  of  doors. 
Every  tree  would  tell  to  them  enchanting  stories 
of  divine  goodness  and  wisdom,  through  its  un- 
folding and  whiijperlng  leaves,  could  they  be 
brought  quietly  to  listen,  and  helped  to  under- 
stand ;  every  flower  would  blossom  for  them  with 
a  lesson  of  love  and  duty,  could  they  be  brought 
to  look  upon  it  as  something  more  than  a  frail 
bauble,  to  be  snatched  at,  smelled  at  and  flung 
away.  All  nature  might  be  made  to  minister  to 
the  growth  of  their  souls,  so  that  not  only  should 
"  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,"  but 
birds  sing  his  praise,  and  insects  mutely  proclaim 
his  providence  and  power.  The  dark  story  of 
decay  and  death  could  be  tenderly  told  by  the 
falling  of  foliage,  and  the  beautiful  mystery  of 
immortality  revealed  in  the  radiant  resurrection 
of  the  butterfly. 

But  our  wise  men  of  the  west  are  so  accustom- 
ed to  look  upon  German  theories  and  systems  of 
education,  as  made  up  of  poetrv  and  moonshine, 
or  meenefiauM  smoke,  that  I  fear  it  will  be  long  ere 
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we  b»Te  the  "  Kinder-Garten"  naturalized  in  our 
towns  and  cities.  Why  will  such  multitudes  of 
honest  working  people,  who  might  do  well  in 
country  places,  remain  packed  in  tenement  hous- 
es— ^lajer  on  layer  of  stifled  humanity — where 
their  children  are  always  in  the  way,  at  home 
and  in  the  thronged  streets,  where  there  is  no 
room  for  them,  on  public  promenade,  in  gardens, 
or  parks — not  even  space  for  their  little  coffins  in 
crowded  cemeteries  ?  City  life  seems  to  have  a 
horrible  &8cination  for  the  poor.  They  evidently 
prefer  it,  with  all  its  gregarious  discomfort  and 
unhealthiness,  to  the  country,  with  its  space, 
cleanliness,  pure  air,  quiet  and  wholesome  isolur 
tioD.  The  city  is  a  vast  maelstrom,  constantly 
drawing  in  from  the  country  new  life,  energies 
and  ambitions,  and  rendering  little  back ; — but 
the  most  melancholy  thought  is  of  the  helpless, 
hapless  childhood,  forever  whirling  and  sinking 
in  the  dark  vortex. 


For  the  Schoolmftster. 

Sutler's  Analogy.— A  Ghensral  Survey  of 

the  IVork. 

V. 

[JOSEPH  BUTLER,  LL.  D.,    1694 — 1752.] 

lit  Spirit  —  Design  —  Form  —  Author's  SkiU  — 
Labor  —  Its  Unacknowledged  Merits  —  Con- 
elusion. 

Whoever  reads  this  work  from  beginning  to 
end,  will  at  least  become  convinced  that  its 
writer  is  thoroughly  in  earnest,  lliough  the 
style  of  the  book  is  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  it  is 
thus  somewhat  like  the  flow  of  a  great  river ; 
apparently  passive  but  very  effective.  Were  it 
not  so,  the  steady  influence  of  the  work  would 
not  have  continued  unchecked  during  the  cen- 
tury through  which  it  has  passed. 

Among  readers  who  seek  mainly  to  be  amused 
and  interested,  the  Analogy  must  be  unpopular. 
It  is  a  book  that  cannot  be  read  at  random,  a 
pieoe  at  a  time ;  neither  is  it  always  compre- 
hended at  the  first  reading.  Its  language  and 
arguments  require  to  be  weighed  thoughtfully, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  presented  by  the 
author.  Its  sentences  are  long,  and  if  they  be 
not  cumbersome,  they  are  certainly  weighty, 
being  freighted  with  abstract  thoughts,  together 
with  numerous  relative  ideas,  suggesting  im- 
pressions of  tediousness  to  minds  of  ordinary 
strength.  Men  who  enjoy  truth  tersely  express- 
ed delay  appropriating  to  themselves  works  of 
this  dass  till  they  be  driven  into  circumstances 
where  they  need  the  material  of  them.  But 
this  material  ia  valuable,  though  it  costs  some 


pains  to  gain  it.  Students  who  delight  in  ae- 
vere  exercise  of  the  mind  in  following  out  ri^d 
analyses  of  thought,  find  here  space  for  excel- 
lent training.  Any  man  would  be  richer  in  his 
store  of  available  thoughts  as  well  as  stronger 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  them  after  obtain- 
ing from  the  Analogy  all  he  has  power  to  make 
his  own. 

Perhaps  the  dignified  measure  of  the  sentence 
is  the  cause  why  the  thoroughness  of  the  au- 
thor's knowledge  commends  itself  at  once  to 
the  good  judgment  of  the  reader.  But  this  is 
not  all  that  commands  respect.  The  argument 
is  most  conclusive.  Nothing  doubtful  or  un- 
true premises  a  direct  conclusion.  In  fact, 
sometimes  the  author  a  jpears  to  relinquish  part 
of  the  advantages  of  his  position,  affirming  as 
true  somewhat  less  than  he  might  properly 
claim  to  be  true.  So  that  the  reader  is  surpris- 
ed  at  the  breadth  of  the  conclusion  from  premi- 
ses apparently  quite  insufficient.  Before  he 
has  advanced  far  into  the  body  of  the  work,  he 
feels  a  sort  of  satisfaction  at  the  general  tenor 
of  the  argument  and  is  thus  prepared  to  receive, 
with  less  of  prejudice  than  otherwise,  the  di- 
rect arguments  arranged  under  the  head  of  the 
particular  evidence  for  Christianity. 

The  design  of  the  treatise,  according  to  the 
statement  in  the  author's  introduction,  is  to 
show  that  objections  against  the  scheme  and  the 
publication,  together  with  the  evidence  for  the 
truth,  of  God's  moral  and  Christian  dispensa- 
tion are  analogous  to  the  object' ons  which  are 
experienced  in  the  constitution  and  course  of 
Nature  or  Providence.  The  argument,  then,  is 
against  atheism.  It  is  an  argument  on  proba- 
bility, but  it  is  as  weighty  and  altogether  as 
conclusive  as  any  argument  of  the  sort  is  ex- 
pected to  be.  The  chief  objections  against  re- 
vealed religion  are  shown  to  be  of  equal  force 
against  natural  religion  where  they  are  by  both 
parties  judged  inconclusive.  The  argument 
from  analogy,  too,  is  in  general  unanswerable 
and  of  weight  on  the  side  of  religion. 

Though  the  work  of  Dr.  Butler  is  itself  a 
volume  of  respectable  sise,  it  is  but  little  more 
than  half  the  body  of  the  book  which  lies  be- 
side us  as  we  write.  First  after  the  author's 
dedication  is  a  long  inir-oductory  essay  by  Dr. 
Barnes  —  a  translated  review  —  reaching  to  the 
sixty-first  page ;  next  is  a  very  meager  account 
of  the  learned  prelate  by  Dr.  Kippis ;  then  suc- 
ceed a  Preface  by  the  editor,  the  editor's  Notes 
on  his  Preface ;  Advertisement  by  the  author; 
the  author's  Introduction,  and  finallv  the  au- 
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thor's  argument  itself.  As  the  shell  is  thicker, 
the  kernel  is  sweeter.  We  relish  the  language 
of  the  bishop  all  the  more  because  of  the  fore- 
going matter. 

A  man  carefully  reading  the  Analogy  would 
probably  be  led  to  notice  the  exquisite  skill  of 
the  author  betrayed  in  his  manner  of  separating 
the  thought  so  as  to  seixe  upon  just  the  matter 
he  requires  for  the  base  of  his  principles.  We 
shall  find  it  diiBcuU  to  illustrate  this  by  exam- 
ple, because  one  or  two  paregraphs  selected 
from  any  portion  of  such  a  book  as  this  must 
necessarily  present  but  a  partial  view  of  the  ar- 
gument considered.  But  that  readers  of  this 
paper  may  have  before  them  some  passage  as  a 
specimen  of  Dr.  Butler's  style,  we  yenture  to 
copy  the  following  paragraph  : 

OP  A  FUTURB  LIFB.      THIBDLY.      H  lU. 

**  Thus,  a  man  determines  that  he  will  look  at 
such  an  object  through  a  microscope;  or,  being 
lame,  supposes  that  he  will  walk  to  such  a  place 
with  a  staff  a  week  hence.  His  eyes  and  his  feet 
no  more  determine  in  these  cases,  than  the  micro- 
scope and  the  staff.  Nor  is  there  any  ground  to 
think  they  any  more  put  the  determination  in  the 
practice,  or  that  his  eyes  are  the  seers,  or  his  feet 
the  movers,  in  any  other  sense  than  as  the  micro- 
scope and  the  staff  are.  Upon  the  whole,  then, 
our  organs  of  sense  and  our  limbs  are  certainly 
instruments,  which  the  living  persons,  ourselves, 
make  use  of  to  perceive  and  move  with.  There  is 
not  any  probability  that  they  are  any  more ;  nor, 
consequently,  that  we  have  any  other  kind  of  rela- 
tion to  them,  than  what  we  may  have  to  any  other 
foreign  matter  formed  into  instruments  of  percep 
tion  and  motion,  nuppose  into  a  micros'  .>pe  or  a 
staff  (I  say  any  other  kind  of  relation,  for  I  am 
not  speaking  of  the  degree  of  it)  ;  nor  consequent- 
ly, is  there  apy  probability  that  the  alienation  or 
dissolution  of  these  instruments  is  the  destruction 
of  the  perceiving  and  moving  agent." 

A  distinction  is  made  between  the  kind  of  re- 
lation and  the  degree  of  it ;  since  it  is  the-  au- 
thor's design  to  establish  that  the  organs  of  the 
body  are  instruments,  howeyer  nearer  they  may 
be  in  communication  with  the  liying  agent  than 
those  manifest  instruments  which  he  selects  as 
illustrations. 

This  distinction  is  important  to  the  result  of 
his  argument. 

Nicety  of  analysis  is  but  oM  of  those  quali- 
ties, eharacteristic  of  a  good  argumentatiye 
writer,  that  Dr.  Butler  seems  to  possess.  He 
examines  critically  and  with  seyerity  the  state- 
ments of  his  opponents,  parUculstrly  those  ap- 
parently made  with  some  degree  of  carelessness 
against  the  utility  or  the  truth  of  the  divine 


scheme  of  religion.  In  his  use  of  words,  he  is 
not  accustomed  to  employ  the  same  term  to  ex- 
press differing  ideas.  He  is  therefbre  not  liable 
to  be  misunderstood.  He  repeats  at  the  end  of 
many  of  his  arguments  the  statements  which  he 
intended  to  establish,  thus  leaying  in  the  tnlnd 
of  his  reader  a  distinct  conception  of  the  thought 
he  states.  When  the  thought  might  otherwise 
suffer  in  power,  the  rhetoric  of  his  sentences 
is  often  laid  aside  that  the  reasoning  may  be 
clearer. 

This  work  is  evidently  the  product  of  severe 
mental  labor.  It  is  surely  the  offspring  of  per- 
severing toil.  It  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  his 
study  during  twenty  years.  Word,  phrase  and 
sentence  were  carefidly  passed  in  review  by  the 
author,  and  many  portions  of  the  work  were 
thoughtfully  rewritten  so  that  the  expression 
might  be  as  near  as  possible  according  to  the 
conception  of  his  own  mind. 

Such  Carefulness  claims  the  admiration  of 
discriminating  men.  It  is  one  element  of  the 
influence  the  work  has  retained  among  many 
later  and  more  pretensive  productions.  Besides, 
the  plan  of  its  argument  is  according  to  the 
popular  mode  of  reasoning,  especially  by  uned- 
ucated men.  Analogy  is  the  final  test  the  ig- 
norant are  accustomed  to  use  ;  that*  in  its  wid- 
est sense  it  is  the  means  by  which  all  knowledge 
is  gained,  after  the  merest  impressions  have 
been  received,  most,  on  reflection,  will  be  inclin- 
ed to  admit. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  unac- 
knowledged merits  of  the  work  are  its  greatest. 
How  many*  essayists  and  preachers,  since  the 
days  of  bishop  Butler  have,  partly  unconsciously, 
incorporated  his  ideas  in  their  works  or  adopted 
his  arguments,  it  is  impossible  to  re«jkon.  No 
o}ie  need  claim  that  all  the  bishop's  modes  of 
reasoning  are  peculiarly  his  own  ;  but  the  fact 
that  they  are  developed  by  him  in  the  most  im- 
pressive manner  indicates  that,  to  him,  when  he 
wrote  them,  they  were  origiflalities.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Barnes,  that  though  Dr.  Butler 
has  not  exhausted  his  subject,  no  man  has  at- 
tempted to  carry  it  beyond  the  point  where  he 
left  it.  The  material,  then,  which  he  furnished 
has  been  sufficient  for  all  who  have  succeeded 
him. 

It  is,  to  us,  somewhat  of  a  mystery  how 
Butler,  possessing  powers  of  argument  develop- 
ed into  the  regions  of  abstruse  theology  should 
have  seleed  upon  a  plan  so  expressive  of  popu- 
lar habits  of  reasoning.  He  argues  in  a  scholar- 
like  manner  upon  a  basis  eminently  popuhtr. 
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He  founds  arguments  upon  the  commonest  ma^ 
teriai,  which  doctors  of  divinity  of  far  lesser 
note  generally  pass  by.  It  in,  nevertheless,  that 
same  foundation  on  which  are  erected  the  alle- 
gories of  the  Dreamer  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Great  Teacher. 

We  may  well  regret  that  the  process  of  thought 
habitual  to  Butler  in  the  conception  and  devel- 
opment of  his  work  is  not  better  known  to  us. 
A  meagre  account  of  his  career  as  a  mere  officer 
in  the  church  is  nearly  all  the  account  we  have 
of  him.  Little  is  known  of  his  personal  piety, 
or  of  the  means  by  which  he  grew  into  such  an 
intellectual  stature.  But  we  know  that  in  a 
time  when  frivolity  and  thoughtlessness  were 
common,  this  little  work,  from  the  pen  of  a 
man  respected  both  on  account  of  the  dignity 
of  his  office  and  for  his  pers«mal  character,  ex- 
erted a  conservatire  influence.  It  is  one  of  few 
books  which  are  fitted  ior  all  times.  Its  matter 
is  Immortal,  though  it  be  slightly  clouded  by 
the  antiquity  of  the  language  and  the  singular 
ity  of  its  style.  A  new  book  like  this,  written 
by  a  wise  man,  might  put  to  flight  the  vague 
notions  of  second-rate  atheists  who  wrangle 
rather  to  exhibit  their  ingenuity  than  to  estab- 
lish any  cherished  doctrine.  These  are  the  men 
ever  ready  for  debate.  They  find  fault  in  the 
govercment  of  the  world  and  with  its  constitu- 
tion ;  they  tax  their  imagination  to  invent  new 
and  better  systems  of  providence.  If  they  be 
honest,  as  we  ought  to  presume  they  are,  they 
can  find  incidentally  in  this  work  answers  to 
xnany  of  their  doubts.  The  Analogy  renovated 
would  also  serve  to  do  away  with  the  tendency 
towards  atheism  in  other  men  who,  being  real 
inquirers  after  the  truth,  still  love  to  con- 
sider nature  and  natural  laws  as  the  (governor 
of  this  and  of  other  systems.  Ihe  seeker, 
however,  need  not  stumble  at  its  peculiarities. 
They  can  be  conquered  in  a  few  hours'  reading. 
Though  we  have  not  to-day  a  Butler,  no  one 
will  exonerate  t^ue  men  when  they  fail  to  ob- 
tain all  the  truth  that  may  lie  concealed  here 
beneath  the  dust  of  antiquity  or  the  obscurity 
of  a  peculiar  and  an  unusual  diction. 

J.  w.  o. 


L 


Eldeb  Munoe&,  speaking  of  the  time  when 
he  was  a  boy  :  He  says  it  was  the  custom  of 
school  children  as  you  passed  a  school  house, 
to  make  a  bow.  But  in  these  latter  days,  as 
you  pass  a  school  house  you  must  keep  your 
eyes  peeled,  or  you  will  get  a  snow -ball  or  a 
brick-bat  at  the  aide  of  your  head. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Bound  the  Clock  Face. 

Lay  aside  all  the  wisdom  of  learned  men. 
Study  the  numbers  on  the  face  of  the  clock  at 
home,  i.  ii.  iii.iv.  v.  vi.  vii.  riii.  ix.  x.  xi.  zii. 
Some  are  prime,  or  indivisible  except  by  1. 
Others  are  composite,  being  produced  by 
the  multiplication  of  factors.  Of  the  first 
class  are  1,  2,  3,  5,  7,  and  11 ;  of  the  second 
are  4=2X2;  6=3x2;  8=2x2x2;  9=-3x3; 
10=6X2;  12=2X2X3.  We  select  the  prime 
numbers  for  experiment,  rejecting  1. 

It  has  been  beautifully  demor  strated  by  Col- 
burn  that  anv  number  whatever  whose  unit  is 

m 

zero  or  a  factor  of  10  may  itself  be  divided  by 
that  factor  of  10 :  so  that  numbers  ending  in  2, 
4,  6,  6,  0,  may  be  divided  by  2,  those  ending  in 
6  or  0  by  6.     When  1  1  9,  1  1-4,   1  3  7, 1  2-3, 

2  1-2,  3  1-3  end  any  number,  that  number  can 
be  divided  by  the  quantity  consisting  of  the 
fraction  and  the  unit's  figure. 

By  a  similar  law  it  may  be  shown  that  4  will 
divide  any  number  whose  two  right-hand  fig- 
ures are  divided  by  4 ;  that  8  will  divide  any 
number  whose  three  right-hand  figures  are  di- 
visible by  8.  The  first  of  these  laws  nicy  be 
predicated  of  any  factor  of  100 ;  the  second  of 
any  factor  of  1000. 

3  and  9  divide  any  quantity  whose  digits 
amount  to  a  multiple  of  3  or  9. 

11  divides  any  number  whose  alternate  digits 
when  added  produce  either  equal  sums  or  sums 
differins;  in  multiples  of  11. 

For  divisibility  by  7,  no  very  convenient  test 
has  been  applied. 

12  as  a  divisor  depends  on  3  and  4 ;  and  6  upon 

3  and  2. 

Now  we  have  been  around  the  clock ;  shall 
we  apply  our  tests  ? 

7128  is  divisible  by  2,  3,  4,  8,  9,  11. 
5760  is  divisible  by  2,  3,  5,  9,  10,  and  by  6 
and  12. 

Now  the  tests  for  the  divisibility  of  thepe 
quantities  would  have  been  as  readily  applied  if 
they  had  been  applied  to  the  largest  numbers. 

Does  not  the  reader  discover  that  we  have 
indicated  the  foundation  of  the  principles  of 
multiples  and  divisors  ?  He  m^y  perceive,  too, 
that  cancellation  is  at  once  made  an  operation 
more  and  more  pleasing.  By  means  of  such 
analysis  students  may  gain  power  over  numbers 
to  wield  them  at  their  will,  comprehending  them 
at  a  glance. 
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For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Iiot  US  Judge  for  Ourselves. 

Some  years  sro  I  left  my  boyhood's  home, 
and  in  company  with  a  friend,  commenced  look- 
ing for  a  small  school  to  teach  durin)^  the  ensu 
ing  fall  and  winter.  We  journeyed  on  until 
-we  found  ourselves  in  a  distant  (?)  town  of  this 
S:ate.  After  many  fruitless  applications,  I  at 
length  succeeded  in  obtaining  employment  in  a 
farmmg  district  of  said  town.  My  friend  also 
concluded  a  bargain  with  the  trustee  of  a  neigh- 
boring distiict,  and  we  departed  for  our  homes, 
each  wrapped  in  thought.  The  vision  of  the 
school  committee  sitting  in  state  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  my  literary  and  moral  qualitications, 
rose  before  my  mind,  and  I  trembled  for  fear  of 
condemnation.  A  few.  weeks  later,  with  my 
cert'.ficate  in  my  pocket  and  my  trunk  strapped 
on  behind  the  wagon,  I  started  for  the  residence 
of  the  trustee,  a^t  the  next  morning  was  the 
time  agreed  upon  for  the  commencement  of  my 
school.  As  I  was  left  by  my  companion  and 
realized  that  I  was  alone  among  strangers,  who 
would  undoubtedly  criticize  my  every  act,  I  be- 
gan to  feel  that  being  changed  from  a  careless 
boy  to  a  schoolmaster  was  not  so  pleasant  af- 
ter all.  The  people,  however,  with  whom  I 
was  to  spend  the  first  fortnight  of  the  term  were 
pleasant,  sociable  people,  and  I  soon  began  to 
feel  quite  at  home. 

Passing  over  all  that  related  to  the  commence- 
ment of  my  school  duties,  I  will  proceed  at  once 
to  speak  of  that  which  I  had  in  view  when  I 
commenced  this  article. 

The  0*s,  with  whom  I  boarded,  with  all  their 
kindness,  had  one  fault.  Wishing,  undoubted 
ly,  to  do  me  a  service,  they  told  me  what  schol 
ars  were  in  the  habit  of  behaving  properly  and 
what  were  notorious  for  bad  conduct,  and  gave 
me  information  in  regard  to  some  parents  in 
the  district  which,  being  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  parties,  I  could  but  receive  as  truth  from 
my  fi  lends.  This  gratuitous  information  pro- 
duced a  prejudice  in  my  mind  against  the  B's. 
the  E's,  the  F'a,  and  others,  which  required 
years  of  time  to  entirely  overcome.  My  next 
boarding  place  was  at  Mr.  F*s,  and  I  felt  quite 
a  reluctance  at  becoming  an  inmate  of  his  fami- 
ly ;  but,  upon  becoming  acquainted  with  him- 
self and  family,  I  was  surprised  to  find  them 
very  pleasant  and  agreeable,  and  I  began  to 
think  Mr.  O  roust  have  been  mistaken  in  rela- 
tion to  their  character.  Before  I  left  them  they 
gave  me  information  in  regard  to  the  0*8  which 


did  not  accord  well  with  my  own  observations, 
and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  some  personal 
difficulty  had  been  the  cause  of  their  misunder- 
standing each  other,  and  thut  time  would  wear 
away  the  rough  edges  of  bitterness  and  all 
wolild  be  smooth  again.  The  F's,  liowever,  did 
not  stop  with  the  0*s  alone;  they  also  had 
something  to  say  of  the  E's  and  the  G*8. 

And  so  it  was  throughout  the  district ;  each 
one  had  something  to  relate  prejudicial  to  some 
one  or  more  of  his  neighbors.  I  soon  learned, 
of  course,  to  attach  little  importance  to  these 
stpries,  but  yet  they  all  left  their  impress  on 
the  mind. 

It  is  useless  for  me  to  attempt  a  logical  expo- 
sition of  the  evils  of  such  a  system.  A  mo- 
ment's reflection  will  serve  to  demonstrate  to 
any  sensible  person  its  lack  of  wisdom.  Only 
those  who  have  been  placed  in  the  same  posi- 
tion can  realize  my  feelings  upon  bang  told  that 
persons  with  whom  I  had  boarded  but  a  week 
before  and  who  had  shown  me  every  kindness 
in  their  power,  were  small  and  despicably  mean 
in  character.  A  teacher  who  is  thus  made  the 
recipient  of  all  the  personal  histories  of  his  em- 
ployers, feels  as  if  he  was  standing  upon  the 
verge  of  a  precipice  and  expects  that  f^ome  one 
of  the  number  will  give  him  a  push  soon  and 
send  him  from  the  height  of  popular  favor  to  a 
gulf  of  dissensions  and  dissatisfaction.  This 
habit  often  tends  to  create  trouble  in  the  school 
from  a  teacher's  placing  too  much  reliance  upon 
the  judgment  of  his  informer.  I  would  rather 
believe  my  scholars  all  model  ones,  and  their 
parents  all  honest,  until  time  and  acquaintance 
shall  prove  them  otherwise,  than  to  have  a 
would-be- friend  divulge  all  the  evil  doings  of 
both  parents  and  children  and  classify  the  school 
for  me. 

Then  to  teachers  I  would  say.  hi^ar  with  re- 
spect whatever  is  said,  but  he  careful  to  reserve  * 
your  judgment  lyitil  you  can  know  for  your- 
selves the  character  of  the  person  who  may  be 
made  the  subject  of  conversation. 

To  parents  I  would  say,  (and  I  feel  confident 
that  every  reader  of  The  Schoolmasteb  will 
say  with  me)  if  you  cannot  tpeak  well  of  your 
neighbors  speak  not  at  a//,  but  let  us  Jtt€lge  for 
ourselves,  Unus. 


It  is  said  that  twenty^seven  different  langua- 
ges are  spoken  among  the  inhabitants  of  Boston. 


Thb  school  fund  of  Connecticut  is  (2,044,072, 
and  yielded  an  income  last  year  of  $133,159. 
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An  Old  Time  Schoolmaster. 

There  are  many  persons  now  residing  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  who,  remembering  back 
some  thirty  years,  can  recall  the  honest  face  o^ 
a  sturdy  pedagogue  from  the  north  of  Ireland, 

by  the  name  of  \V ,  a  stern  disciplinarian 

of  the  old  school,  who  believed  that  learning  as 
often  went  in  with  a  *'  thwack  *  as  an  inclina- 
tion.   Among  the  pupils  of  honest  old  W , 

was  one  who  has  since  arisen  to  some  distinc- 
tion—  but  who,  during  his  school-boy  days, 
was  generally  regarded  as  a  thick-headed,  lazy 
fellow,  and  as  sure  to  get  old  W *8  atten- 
tion in  the  **  warming  way  "  every  semi-occa- 
sionally. 

One  day  when  Johnny  had  forgot  to  study 
his  lesson  as  usual,  the  old  dominie  blandly  re- 
quested him  to  take  his  place  on  the  floor,  as  he 
had  a  few  words  which  he  wished  to  say  to  him. 
Johnny,  of  course,  stepped  out  with  fear  and 
trembling,  and  was  greatly  astonished  to  hear 
his  stem  teacher  address  him  in  a  very  kind  and 
gentle  tone. 

**  Johnny,  my  son,"  said  W ,  "ye're  of 

a  good  family,  so  you  are." 

Johnny,  who  was  expecting  a  pretty  severe 
punishment,  and  had  already  began  to  whine 
and  dig  his  knuckles  into  his  eyes,  looked  up 
in  the  greatest  imaginable  surprise. 

**  I  say,  Johnny,"  pursued  the  dominie, 
«« you're  of  a  good  family  —  d'ye  understand  ? " 

**  Ah,  thank  you,  sir  !  "  replied  the  lad,  with 
an  air  of  some  confidence. 

*<  Yes,  Jolmny,  I  repeat,  ye're  of  a  good  fam- 
ily, as  good  a  family  as  me  own.  I  knew  your 
fiather,  Johnny,  in  the  ould  country  and  this  — 
as  a  lad  and  a  man  —  and  a  better  and  honester 
lad  and  man,  Johnny,  I  never  knew  ayther  side 
of  the  big  deep." 

«« Thank  you,  sir ! "  said  Johnny,  with  a 
pleasant  smile,  and  a  furtive  glance  of  triumph 
at  some  of  his  playmates. 

«« And  I  knew  your  mother,  too,  Johnny ; 
and  a  dear  sweet  little  girl  she  was  afore  she 
grew  up  and  married  your  father,  Johnny ;  and 
after  that  she  was  a  blissid  bride,  and  as  kind- 
hearted  and  lovely  a  mother  and  mistress  of  a 
family,  Johnny,  as  ever  left  the  blissid  shores  of 
ould  Ireland." 

«•  Yes,  sir  —  oh  thank  you,  sir?"  responded 
the  delighted  Johnny. 

**  Ah,  Johnny,  your  father  and  mother  and 
meeself  have  seen  some  happy  days  across  the 
great  seas  ? "  sighed  the  sentimental  schoolmas- 


ter; "days  that  I'm  knowing  now  will  never 
return  to  me  again.  And  then  your  sisters, 
Johnny  —  you've  got  fine  sisters,  too,  that  I 
have  known  since  they  were  toddlings,  and 
which  same  now  are  ornaments  to  iny  society, 
Johnny." 

<•  Oh,  sir,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  ! "  re- 
sponded the  happy  pupil,  scarce  knowing  how 
to  express  the  joy  he  felt  at  finding  himself  such 
a  great  favorite  with  his  heretofore  stem  master. 

«•  And  then  there's  yourself,  Johnny,  tliat 
I've  known  since  your  birth  —  the  son  of  my 
ould  friends  and  companions  of  me  youth." 

«•  Oh,  thank  you  sir  I  " 

•*Ah,  yes,  Johnny,"  went  on  the  dominie, 
with  something  between  a  sigh  and  a  groan, 
and  some  slight  indication  of  tears,  **  it's  the 
whole  blissid  family  that  I  have  known  so  long, 
so  well  and  so  favorably,  Johnny ;  and  now 
that  I  look  back  with  pride  on  these  &ame  by- 
gone reminiscences,  I  think  I  wouldn't  be  doing 
justice  to  your  noble  father,  your  kind  mother, 
and  your  lovely  sisters,  nor  to  myself  and  the 
rest  of  mankind,  if  I  were  to  let  such  a  lazy, 
good-for-nothing  rascal  go  without  a  good 
•  thwacking.'  Hould  out  your  hand,  Johnny — 
hould  out  your  hand,  you  young  rascal !  " 

And  before  poor  Johnny  had  time  to  recover 
from  his  astonishment,  he  found  himself  in  the 
process  of  a  •*  thwacking  '*  that  he  never  for- 
got to  his  dying  day. 


For  the  Schonlmaater. 
Teaohera  and  Vaoations. 

It  is  a  weak  sort  of  sympathy  with  his  pu- 
pils that  a  teacher  shows,  when  he  complains 
with  them  of  the  tedium  of  the  summer  term 
and  the  shortness  of  the  vacation.  Is  the  teach- 
er, then,  the  baby  of  professional  men,  that  he 
must  whine  if  hard-hearted  committees  deem 
him  capable  of  a  little  mid- summer  work  ? 
Away  with  this  puerile  discontent  with  the 
school-room,  this  exultation  over  one  week 
more  than  six  of  holidays.  The  teacher  should 
at  least  do  his  work  as  serenely  and  evenly  as 
his  best  scholars.  Why  this  calculating  of  va- 
cations weeks  beforehand  and  passing  judgment 
on  their  times  and  seasons  ?  It  is  unmanly  and 
and  unmannerly,  —  a  practice  which  shows  that 
teacher  and  pupils  alike  regard  themselves  as 
prisoners  in  the  school  room. 

Vacation  should  come  naturally,  like  morn- 
ing and  evening,  and  we  should  receive  it  erect ; 
not  as  a  grace  from  employers.  Thanks  to  the 
committees,  they  divide  the  year  for  us  into 
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times  of  work  and  times  cf  rest,  and  duly  fore- 
warn us  when  to  close  our  terms.  Let  us  not 
intermeddle  in  these  matters.  What  difference, 
brother  teacher,  docs  it  make  to  you  or  me 
whether  our  Taoation  covers  nine  or  nineteen 
weeks  ?  To-morrow  we  shall  know  full^well 
our  business,  and  assuredly  have  strength  to 
perform  it.  Then  suppose  we  eigoy  this  sunset 
in  all  tranquillity. 

But  if  groaning  there  must  be  over  the  hard- 
ness of  our  lot,  let  it,  by  all  means,  come  forth 
in  solitary  places,  where  no  stray  pupil  may 
chance  to  see  our  feebleness,  for  boys  and  girls 
have  a  strange  respect  for  strength,  and  rarely 
appreciate  the  teacher's  fault-finding. 

Is  it  a  worse  thing  to  leave  school  bodily 
three  weeks  too  soon,  and  thus  to  disarrange 
the  books  and  lower  the  percentages,  than  to 
leave  the  school  in  spirit  every  warm  day,  and 
so  creep  in  thy  humiliation  before  many  a  dis- 
cerning pupil  {  No  grace  of  manner  or  delicacy 
of  dress  and  perfume  can  stand  to  us  instead  of 
pure  manhood  and  womanhood.  Rain  and  cold 
and  heat  are  perhaps  disagreeable,  but  we  have 
made  up  our  minds  to  keep  school  this  term. 
The  arrangement  of  the  school  year  might  teach 
us  a  noble  lesson  in  persistency.  Not  the 
changes  of  the  moon  nor  the  equinoxes  arrive 
with  more  accuracy  than  the  beginnings  and 
endings  of  school  terms.  Happily,  we  are  not 
painful  almanac-makers,  that  we  mast  calculate 
eclipses,  but  the  trusting  farmers  and  sailors 
who  use  the  calendar  in  all  sincerity,  without 
complaining.  t. 


I.  £.— Tkat  Is. 


The  names  of  girls  in  these  latter  days  have 
a  decided  tendency  to  terminate  in  **  ie."  Tak- 
ing up  a  couple  af  catalogues  of  ladies'  schools) 
the  other  day — pleasant  reading,  by  the  way, 
those  pages  full  of  the  names  of  school  girls 
are  !  —  we  found  the  following  angels  in  i.  e. : 
Essie  and  Elsie,  and  Carrie  and  Kittie  and 
Katie,  and  Fannie,  and  Annie,  and  Millie  and 
Mollie  and  Minnie,  and  Lizzie  and  libbie  and 
Lottie  and  Lucie  and  Laurie  and  Lillie,  and 
Addle  and  Nellie  and  Hattie  and  Jennie  ! 
Whether  the  blossoming  out  of  the  dear  old- 
fashioned  names  into  foreign  posies  is  the  result 
of  European  tours,  or  whether  Shakspeare  is 
wrong  about  the  sweetness  of  roses,  or  what- 
ever it  is,  we  can  only  exclaim^  Y ,  Girls !  — 
Chicago  Journal, 


Education  in  Sncland  and  Ireland. 

Much  better  provision  is  made  by  the  British 
Government  for  the  education  of  the  people  in 
Ireland  than  in  England.  The  National  Board 
of  Education  in  Ireland  was  established  in  1831, 
at  which  time  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  children  attended  school,  and  an  appropria- 
tion was  made  by  the  British  1  arlianient  for  the 
support  of  Public  Schools.  The  delicate  diffi- 
culties arising  from  diversities  in  religious  belief 
were  provided  against  by  the  regulation  that  no 
religious  instruction  should  be  compulsorily 
administered.  The  Scriptures  shall  be  read, 
but  if  any  parents  object  to  it  their  children 
shall  not  be  compelled  to  be  present  when  they 
are  read,  and  a  certain  time  shall  be  set  apart 
for  religious  instruction,  when  the  children  re- 
ceive in  separate  bodicH  such  instruction  as  their 
parents  prefer. 

The  plan,  in  this  respect  similar  to  the  prac- 
tice in  Prussia,  is  found  to  work  well.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  for  1858,  the  number  of  pupils 
was  569,364,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
population.  The  Parliamentary  grant  was  only 
£270,000,  about  $1,500,000.  More  than  half 
of  the  schools  were  •*  mixed "  or  attended  by 
pupils  of  different  religious  denominations.  The 
Roman  Catholics  furnish  84  per  cent,  of  the  pu- 
pils and  80  per  cent,  of  the  teachers ;  the  Pro- 
testants 16  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  and  20  per 
cent,  of  the  teachers.  The  Board  represent 
various  denominations. 

In  England  the  aid  to  education  by  the  State 
is  distributed  to  the  schools  in  proportion  to 
what  they  raise  for  themselves.  This  stimulates 
the  different  religious  bodies  to  establish  and 
support  denominational  schools.  One  of  the 
evil  effects  is  that  poor  districts  of  country  that 
establish  no  schools  of  their  own,  are  left  in 
darkness,  while  the  rich  districts  that  could  ea- 
sily supply  their  own  demands,  receive  propor- 
tionally greater  aid  from  the  State.  The  plan 
works  so  badly  that  out  of  3,000,000  of  child- 
ren that  ought  to  be  in  school  only  about  820,- 
000  are  in  schools  aid4d  by  the  State,  and  not 
far  from  one- half  of  the  people  are  unable  to 
read. 

The  American  system  differs  from  both  in 
providing  schools  for  all,  and  allowing  the  re- 
ligious question  to  adjust  itself,  with  as  few 
legal  directions  as  possible,  to  the  various  de- 
mands of  the  different  neighborhoods. 


**  To-Mo&Bow  —  the  day  on  which  idle  men 
work  and  fools  give  up  their  folly. 


»» 


"  In  matters  of  conscience  first  thoughts  are  best; 
in  matters  of  prudence  last  thoughts  are  best^" 
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The  Holidays  a  Great  Boon. 

*•  A  blessing/'  said  Sancho  Panza,  **  on  him 
"who  first  invented  sleep;  it  wraps  a  .man  all 
around  like  a  cloak !  *'  By  this  ejaculation 
Sancho  intended  a  blessing  upon  repose.  The 
Schoolmaster's  holidays  come   upon  him  like 


which  demands  a  satisfactory  answer.  First 
and  foremost,  the  aim  of  the  vacation  is  to  re- 
cruit the  wasting  powers  of  body,  as  well  as  of 
mind.  Without  a  healthy  body  we  cannot  ex- 
pect long  to  possess  a  healthy  mind.  Renewal 
of  the  body  is  first  to  be  sought  —  a  good  scram- 
ble, plenty  of  vigorous  exercise,  chests-full  of 


sleep  upon  a  weary  man.    Therefore,  say  we,  fresh  air,  through  unbending  of  the  faculties, 
**  A  blessing  on  him  who  first  invented  holidays ;  jand  becoming  boys  again  —  this  should  he  one 


they  wrap  a  Teacher  all  round  like  a  cloak." 
No  one  grudges  the  Teacher  his  holidays,  while 
many  envy  him.  After  his  labor,  comes  repose. 
This  is  but  natural,  and  repairs  the  wear  and 
tear   which    would  otherwise  abbreviate  still 


aim,  and  not  the  least  important  one.  We 
would  not  express  our  unqualified  admiration 
of  the  Teacher  who  should  rush  off  with  his 
Euclid  or  his  ^^ichylus  in  his  pocket,  and  sit 
down,  like  old  Parson  Adams,  by  the  wayside. 


more  his  brief  period  of  existence.      School -to  addle  his  brains,  while  he  should  rather  be 


masters  are  proverbially  short-lived  men,  and 
it  becomes  them  to  pay  strict  regard  to  the  re- 
quirements of  health.  One  essential  to  their 
physical  well-being  is  a  periodical  unbending  to 
the  blessings  of  repose.  It  is  a  popular  error 
to  suppose  that  Teachers,  as  a  rule,  get  one  day 
in  every  week  for  this  purpose.  The  anxieties 
of  the  week  always  cling  fast  to  the  Saturday, 
and,  what  with  meetings,  committees,  rehear- 
sals, business  calls,  and  other  arrears  of  the 
week,  this  last  day  often  passes  away  with  but 
little  repose.  In  some  quarters  there  did  ap- 
pear, at  one  time,  reason  to  fear  lest  certain  ad- 
ditional requirements,  on  account  of  his  Pupil- 
teachers,  would  interfere  with  even  the  partial 
rest  of  this  day.  This  fear  has  subsided,  and 
we  hope  never  to  be  revived.  The  earth  would 
indeed  be  a  barren  wilderness,  without  green 
spots  and  wayside  flowers,  and  the  nrost  healthy 
of  Teachef)}  a  victim  to  dyspepsia  and  but  the 
shadow  of  a  man,  without  the  reviving  influ- 
ences of  repose  and  recreation.  Hence  we  say, 
**A  blessing  on  him  \(ho  first  invented  holi- 
days ! " 

The  time  is  fast  drawing  upon  us  when  town 
Teacheis  will  scramble  off  into  the  country,  and 
country  Teachers  run  up  to  town.    The  school- 
rooms will  be  untenanted,  and  apparently  de- 
serted.   The  green  grass  will  be  making  its  ap- 
pearance around  the  edges  of  the  weU-trodden 
play-ground,   and   the  reading-book   and  the 
ferule  will  slumber  in  the  cupboard  together  ! 
Even  while  we  arc  writing,  some,  who  have  not! 
yet  made  up  their  minds  are  inquiring  of  them-  • 
selves,  ••  Where  shall  I  go  this  summer  ? "     In- 1 
clination  points  one  way,  perchance,  and  pru- 
dence suggests  another. 

Another  question  may  suggest  itself.  "  How 
shall  I  employ  ray  holidays  to  the  best  advan- 
tage r  **    A  Tery  worthy  consideration,  and  one 


chasing  a  butterrly,  or  hunting  a  hare.  Let  him 
leave  his  ^Eschylus  behind  him,  and  ramble 
about  the  green  lanes,  and  respire  freely  the 
oxygen  of  the  country  air.  The  Teacher  should 
be,  and  must  be,  a  studious  man ;  but  there  is 
for  every  thing  a  time  and  a  season,  and  this  is 
not  the  time  to  study  books.  Health  comes 
first,  and  if  this  opportunity  of  improving  it  be 
lost,  twelve  months  may  pass  away  before  such 
another  opportunity  may  arise,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  penalty  of  losing  may  have  to  be  paid. 
The  more  studious  the  man,  the  more  will  he 
require  this  relaxation,  and  the  less  likely  is  he 
to  give  himself  up  to  it ;  therefore  we  feel  the 
necessity  of  urging  it  upon  him.  The  careless 
and  non-studious  will  neither  need  the  remarks, 
nor  is  there  n  uch  fear  of  his  sinning.  If  the 
Teacher  is  desirous  of  acquiring  knowledge 
with  his  recreation,  he  will  find  a  thousand-and- 
one  ways  of  doing  it,  without  poring  over  books 
or  taxing  his  brain  with  study.  Let  him  follow 
insects  sporting  in  the  sun  beam,  or  watch  the 
wild  flower  expanding  in  the  hedgerow,  and  he 
will  be  sure  to  see  therein  something  that  he 
never  saw  before.  Nature  is  a  book  which  is 
ever  new,  and  has  always  an  unturned  pago  for 
her  admirers :  — 

**  Nature  never  dtd  betray 
The  heart  that  loved;  'tis  her  privilege. 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy  :  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues. 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 
Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  dreary  iutercoursc  of  daily  life. 
Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith,  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings." 

We  M  ould  not  have  it  supposed,  that  every 
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book  which  a  man  could  put  in  his  pocket,  bo 
that  he  may  seat  himself  upon  a  tree-stump 
and  read  for  half  an  hour,  to  rest  himself,  after 
a  five-mile  walk,  should  be  *•  tabooed/*  Books 
which  at  other  times  he  may  scarce  find  time  to 
read,  and  which  demand  no  absorbing  thought, 
can  now  form  his  companions.  A  good  Story 
or  Travels  of  interest,  and  even  should  it  be 
something  that  he  can  enjoy  a  good  laugh  over, 
so  much  the  better ;  but  none  of  your  dry  stuff, 
no  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  or  Morell's  Ana- 
lysis, or  Butler's  Analogy.  All  very  good  in 
their  way,  but  better  out  of  the  way  at  such  a 
time  as  this.  Leave  bt)th  School  and  Teacher 
at  home,  and  *<  sink  the  shop."  By  no  means 
carry  the  shop  about  with  you ;  let  the  shop, 
and  its  customers  too,  be  all  forgotten  ;  and 
stand  erect,  without  care  or  concern,  and  go  for 
a  sail,  or  a  row,  or  a  day's  quiet  angling,  if  you 
love  it  as  well  as  we  do,  down  some  solitary 
mill-stream,  and  forget  that  chere  are  such 
things  as  schools  or  teachers  in  the  world. 
Make  good  use  of  your  lungs  and  your  eyes  ; 
remember  "Eyes  and  no  Eyes,"  and  if  you 
choose  to  render  a  passing  tribute  to  art,  by 
sketching,  now  and  then,  an  old  tree,  or  a  di 
lapidated  wind-mill,  do  so  by  all  means.  Put 
your  name  at  the  comer,  for  it  may  find  its  way 
into  the  scrap-book  of  a  connossieur,  or,  better 
still,  be  exhibited  in  a  new  National  Gallery,  as 
a  specimen  of  high  art.  Having  renovated  his 
frame  and  elevated  his  spirits,  by  the  reasona- 
ble use  and  not  the  abuse  of  his  holidays,  the 
master  will  return  with  a  full  flow  of  spirits, 
and  a  more  genial  temper,  to  the  discharge  of 
his  duties ;  and  both  Teacher  and  taught  will 
find  cause  to  parodize  Sancho  Panza's  exclama- 
tion as  we  have  done,  by  invoking  <*  a  blessing 
on  him  who  first  invented  holidays,  that  wrap 
a  Teacher  all  round  like  a  cloak." 

To  each  and  all  we  wish  **  God  speed." 
— English  School  and  the  Teacher. 


The  Oldest  Tree  in  the  World. — An  ex- 
traordinary tree  is  stated  by  Sir  J.  Emerson 
Tennent  to  exist  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  It  is 
known  as  the  "  Bo-tree,"  of  Anar-aja-poora, 
and  is,  in  all  probability,  the  oldest  historical 
tree  in  the  world.  It  was  planted  288  years 
before  Christ,  and  hence  it  is  now  2,147  years 
old.  Compared  with  it  the  oak  of  Ellerslie  is 
but  a  sapling,  and  the  Conqueror's  oak,  in 
Windsor  Forest,  barely  numbers  half  its  years. 


A  CowABD— one  who  is  afraid  to  do  right. 
3 


Cheerfulness  in  the  School-Boom. 

A.  LECTURE  DELIVERED  BY  DANIEL  GOODWIN,  ESQ., 
AT  THE  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE  IN  BRISTOL, 
*      SEPT.  8TH,  1860. 

[Beported  in  Phonopraphy  by  £.  B.  GAEDiNsa.] 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  once  more 
a  goodly  number  of  Rhode  Island  teachers  upon 
Rhode  Island  soil.  I  am  very  much  pleased 
after  being  absent  for  a  little  time  once  more  to 
say  a  few  simple  words  of  cheer  (for  what  I 
have  to  say  cannot  be  called  a  lecture)  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  this  noble  work  in  which  I 
have  spent  so  many  years  of  my  life.  It  is  re- 
lated of  the  old  English  Divine,  Thomas  Fuller, 
that  when  he  spoke  he  had  two  audiences,  one 
within  the  audience  room  and  the  other  without 
listening  through  open  doors  and  windows.  In 
a  somewhat  different  way  and  in  a  different  cause 
I  also  feel  that  I  have  two  audiences  —  one  small 
comparatively  and  visible,  the  other  larger  by 
twenty  or  fifty  fold,  scattered  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  State.  I  refer  to  your  schol- 
ars, to  whom  I  seem  to  be  speaking  through 
you,  if  I  am  able  to  utter  any  good  and  worthy 
thoughts. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  that  my  mind  re- 
curs to  the  last  occasion  when  I  met  you,  at  the 
Institute  in  Providence.  Many  times  have  I 
thought  of  thosH  pleasant  days.  Then  there 
was  one  who  met  us  as  a  nobis  fellow  teacher, 
an  admirable  instructor  of  teachers,  who  will 
meet  us  no  more.  How  many  were  the  prac- 
tical exercises,  the  genial  lectures,  in  which  he 
set  forth  his  favorite  science  on  that  occasion. 
How  many  will  sympathize  in  the  feeling  of 
sorrow  with  which  I  recur  to  that  period,  for 
then  some  of  you  as  well  as  myself  must  have 
seen  him  for  the  last  time.  I  do  not  know  what 
I  can  say  more  with  regard  to  his  character. 
If  we  could  only  imitate  his  many  noble  vir- 
tues —  if  we  could  carry  into  our  school- rooms 
all  those  excellent  qualifications  for  work  which 
made  his  work  proceed  so  well,  how  nobly  would 
our  work  proceed.  It  is  sometimes  customary 
for  scholars  to  erect  a  monument  to  their  de- 
parted teachers  —  a  monument  of  affection  ; 
but  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  in  which  we 
could  erect  one  to  our  teacher  so  well  as  by  im- 
itating his  noble  virtues.  That  would  be  better 
than  rearing  a  pile  of  marble.  If  we  could  only 
have  his  patience,  his  faithfulness,  his  conscien- 
ciousness,  his  benevolence  of  spirit,  his  prudent 
foresight,  I  think  that  we  should  labor  better 
than  we  have  done.     If  I  were  to  single  out 
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one  of  his  many  sterling  qualifications  for  the 
post  which  he  held,  I  think  it  would  be  the 
noble  cheerfulness  of  disposition,  the  vivacity 
that  always  characterized  his  schools.  I  do 
not  know  a  theme  which  would  do  more  honor 
to  his  memory,  or  upon  which  we  can  better 
spend  the  passing  hour,  than  Cheerfulne$8, 

I  do  not  mean  the  transient,  superficial,  evan  • 
cscent  liveliness  of  manner  which  characterizes 
some  teachers.  But  I  mean  a  deep,  living  prin- 
ciple —  on©  which  springs  from  a  full  develop- 
ment of  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  of  the 
body,  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  will.  I  do  not 
mean  a  sort  of  surface- current  which  may  be 
induced  at  any  time  at  will ;  but  I  mean  a  deep, 
living  undertow  of  thoughtful,  cheerful  feeling. 
I  think  that  the  teacher  must  not  simply  have  a 
sort  of  life  which  is  like  the  paper  seas  which 
wo  observe  in  the  curious  German  toys  with 
rocking  ships  upon  them  ;  but  he  must  have  a 
life  like  that  of  the  deep,  rolling,  sparkling, 
foaming,  living  water. 

What  is  the  object  of  the  teacher's  )iaving  vi- 
vacity in  his  school }  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
of  the  great  objects  of  vivacity  is  to  overcome 
routine.  There  is  danger,  where  there  is  such 
a  continued  round  of  exercises  —  the  same  stu- 
dies, the  same  questions,  the  same  answers 
coming  term  after  term  and  year  after  year  — ■ 
there  is  danger  of  there  arising  a  dull,  tiresome 
routine  in  the  work.  Where  a  teacher  has  this 
deep,  lasting  vivacity  of  which  I  spoke,  there  is 
no  danger  that  any  of  this  irksomeness  of  rou- 
tine will  be  felt.  You  might  as  woU  call  the 
round  in  which  the  seasons  come  one  after  an- 
other a  tiresome  routine  —  the  showers  and  the 
fresh  grass  of  spring,  the  foliage  and  flowers  of 
summer,  the  fruits  and  grains  of  autumn,  the 
snows  and  the  keen  air  of  winter  —  because 
they  come  in  the  same  unvarying  order  in  which 
they  came  to  our  forefathers  long  ago,  and  have 
come  to  us  ever  since  we  can  recollect.  We 
never  call  the  seasons  dull  —  they  always  come 
with  the  freshness  and  vivacity  of  youth  ;  and 
80  with  the  duties  of  the  school-room  if  entered 
upon  with  buoyancy  of  spirit. 

Another  object  which  the  teacher  has  in  view 
in  thus  overcoming  the  routine  of  the  school  is 
to  gain  access  to  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  How 
can  the  teacher  appeal  successfully  to  the  intel- 
lect of  childhood  unless  he  himself  possesses 
something  of  its  own  vivacity.  There  seems  to 
be  a  loneliness,  an  unreachableness,  a  reserved- 
ness  about  the  youthful  mind  over  which  we 
can  exercise  no  inflence  except  when  we  ap- 


proach it  in  the  spirit  of  vivacity.  A  duU  teacher 
has  no  power  at  all  to  overcome  this  innate  re- 
serve of  the  child,  while  a  vivacious  teacher  can 
penetrate  into  the  secret  places  of  his  heart  and 
draw  forth  his  sympathies  into  cheerful,  heath- 
ful  exercise.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  as  we  enter  different  schools  we  shall  find 
different  degrees  of  vivacity  prevailing.  There 
are  some  schools  that  seem  like  the  great  forests 
in  the  West,  that  have  been  girdled  to  destroy 
them  in  preparation  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  As  we  approach  them  from  a  distance 
there  is  the  form  of  magnificent  forests  ;  but  as 
we  come  nearer  we  see  them  spreading  out  great 
dry  arms,  creaking  and  moaning  in  the  wind» 
bare  of  either  fruit  or  flower.  So  it  is  with 
many  schools.  They  present  all  the  outward 
form  of  a  school,  all  the  external  appearances 
of  life,  but  there  is  no  vivacity  penetrating  to 
every  part.  I  have  often  felt  a  sort  of  indigna- 
tion in  visiting  schools  whose  teachers,  not  de- 
void of  vivacity  outside  of  the  school-room,  yet 
failed  to  instil  into  their  classes  even  the  small- 
est portion  of  liveliness  or  interest.  If  there  is 
anything  which  will  make  one  cheerful  and 
sprightly,  it  is  the  presence  of  merry  hearted 
children,  overflowing  with  joy  and  promise  and 
blissful  anticipations.  There  are  some  teachers 
who  seem  to  exhale  about  them  an  invigorating 
atmosphere  of  cheerfulness-^a  medium  in  ^hich 
all  the  powers  of  the  soul  may  grow  in  perfect 
symmetry. 

I  have  seen  a  little  bit  of  sea- weed  that  on 
the  shore  presented  as  uncouth  an  appearance 
as  possible,  but  which  when  laid  in  its  native 
fluid  spread  out  its  tiny  filaments,  displayed  its 
gorgeous  hues  of  crimson  and  gold  and  formed 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  upon  which 
the  eye  could  look.  So  with  a  scholar  that  has 
been  taught  in  a  school  such  as  I  have  describ- 
ed. He  is  in  an  element  fitted  to  expand  all  the 
powers  with  which  nature  has  endowed  him, 
and  to  display  them  to  the  besi  advantage. 
Some  teachers  live  for  their  scholars  so  entirely 
that  they  seem  to  pervade  every  exercise  with 
a  spirit  which  is  to  the  school  what  the  air  and 
sunshine  are  to  the  plant,  making  it  grow  up 
into  symmetry  and  beauty  of  leaf  and  flower. 

Now  the  question  arises.  How  can  we  attain 
this  vivacity  that  seems  to  be  so  desirable  ?  In 
trying  to  answer  this  question  I  can  address 
myself  only  to  the  younger  teachers  and  those 
who  are  about  to  become  teachers ;  those  who 
have  had  experience  must  be  able  to  answer  it 
far  better  than  I  can,     This  vivacity  can  be  at* 
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talned  only  by  thorough,  perfect  cultiyation  of 
the  heart,  the  mind,  the  body  and  the  con- 
science. 

In  the  first  place  let  tis  consider  what  that 
cultlyation  of  the  bodily  powers  is  which  is  re- 
quired in  every  teacher.  These  powers  should 
be  in  a  perfectly  healthy  physical  state  in  order 
to  maintain  this  spirit  of  Tivacity  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  attain  who  is  suffering 
pain  or  undergoing  a  sense  of  weariness.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  of  those  whose  infirmities  are  con- 
stitutional and  who  by  no  manner  of  care  can  be- 
come well.  It  must  be  upoxl  their  own  tespon- 
sibility  if  they  attempt  to  teach  while  the  mind 
is  to  the  enfeebled  body  as  the  oak  tree  planted 
in  a  crystal  Vase  ^^  all  the  time  threatening  to 
break  and  destroy  it.  But  even  healthy  teach- 
ers allow  thtmselves  to  become  weakened  so 
that  their  vivacity  is  impaired.  It  is  said  that 
some  of  the  lady  teachers  in  Philadelphia  were 
not  allowed  to  attend  any  parties  during  the 
whole  winter  because  the  effect  of  it  was  so 
Very  apparent  in  their  schools  the  next  day.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  shame  to  the  State  of  Bhode 
Island  if  it  were  necessary  fbr  a  town  to  pass 
any  such  law  as  that.  Every  teacher  should  be 
a  law  unto  himself.  But  there  should  be  no 
need  of  a  law  on  the  subject.  If  a  teacher  in- 
tends to  give  himself  up  to  pleasure  —  intends 
to  keep  irregular  hours,  he  cannot  be  successfVil 
in  his  profession.  All  those  little  illnesses 
which  arise  from  such  exposure  cause  the  teach- 
er to  lose  his  vivacity.  I  have  visited  schools 
where  the  teacher  seemed  to  be  laboring  under 
*  some  slight  illness  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  give  an  unpleasant  air  to  the  whole 
school. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  ways  in  which  a 
teacher  might  promote  his  own  vivacity  which 
suggest  themselves  to  me  in  connection  with  a 
healthy  physical  condition,  such  as  that  which 
is  so  often  spoken  upon,  the  keeping  of  the  air 
of  the  school-room  perfectly  pure  and  of  the 
right  temperature.  Teachers  often  feel  heavy 
and  dull  in  school  and  cannot  tell  the  reason 
why.  In  many  cases  this  feeling  may  be  re- 
lieved by  a  draft  of  fresh  air  or  by  reducing  the 
temperature.  By  noticing  these  little  particu- 
lars, teachers  are  able  to  keep  up  that  elasticity 
of  spirit  which  makes  every  task  they  have  to 
perform  so  easy  and  so  agreeable. 

But,  after  all,  although  as  a  preliminary  the 
physical  condition  of  the  teacher  is  important, 
yet  the  primary  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  order 
that  he  may  teach  his  scholars  successfully  is 


that  he  be  well  educated  himself,  ^rom  my 
connection  with  normal  schools,  I  have  often 
discovered  that  those  who  taught  for  the  State 
did  not  prepare  themselves  intellectually  as  well 
as  they  should.  There  were  often  those  who 
presented  themselves  at  the  normal  school  who 
were  not  fitted  to  teach  school  at  all,  as  appear- 
ed by  their  examination ;  yet  some  of  them  had 
taught  for  years.  Now,  if  a  teacher  wishes  to 
conduct  any  exercise  with  vivacity,  there  is  no-^ 
thing  like  being  fully  convinced  that  he  fully 
understands  the  suliject  which  he  is  going  to 
teach.  If  he  be  laboring  under  the  feeling  that 
he  is  going  to  break  down,  that  he  is  deficient 
in  conectness,  he  loses  all  that  vivacity  of  man* 
ner  which  conduces  to  the  interest  of  the  exer* 
else.  Apart  from  the  general  preparation  which 
every  teacher  needs,  there  is  a  special  and  pecu» 
liar  one  for  each  exercise  which  he  should  make 
day  by  day^  Teachers  coming  t^  the  class  and 
finding  themselves  obliged  to  use  text-books, 
will  find  this  very  destructive  of  vivacity.  Ex- 
cept in  those  cases  where  there  must  be  a  book) 
as  in  reading-lessons  and  in  performing  prob* 
lems  in  arithmetic,  it  is  denirable  that  the  teach- 
er hear  the  recitation  entirely  from  his  own  fa- 
miliarity with  the  lesson.  For  recitations  in 
geography,  history  and  for  all  the  purposes  of 
the  school,  the  teacher  acquires  great  vivacity  if 
he  is  able  to  conduct  the  ekercises  without 
a  book.  I  would  advise  from  my  limited  expe- 
rience that  so  far  as  possible  in  the  common 
schools  you  do  not  use  text-books. 

After  the  teacher  has  perfected  himself  by 
thorough  training  in  the  departments  in  which 
he  proposes  to  instruct,  and  has  taken  care  to 
give  himself  a  peculiar  preparation  before  each 
exercise,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  The 
teacher  should  be  a  well-informed,  well-read 
man,  acquainted  with  almost  every  subject.  In 
our  reading  lessons,  our  geography  and  history 
exercises,  there  arise  constant  opportunities  for 
presenting  different  items  of  knowledge  which 
one  may  attain  by  general  reading.  In  conduct- 
ing the  reading  exercise,  the  names  of  learned 
men,  and  in  geography  the  names  of  localities, 
are  referred  to,  of  which  no  particular  account 
is  given  in  the  text-book  ;  and  if  a  teacher  be 
well-read  he  will  be  able  to  add  to  the  mterest 
of  the  exercise  by  telling  something  about  these 
subjects  from  the  resources  of  his  own  informa- 
tion. The  teacher  has  always  a  chance  to  use 
every  kind  of  knowledge,  and  should  not  rest 
contented  till  he  has  learned  everything.  And 
besides  being  a  weU-read  man  he  should  be  a 
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well-observing  man,  what  is  described  in  the 
poems  of  Spencer  as 

"  A  well-seeing  man  in  every  science  that  may  be.*' 

It  is  not  necessary  for  this  purpose  that  he 
should  travel  all  over  the  world.  There  are  in- 
teresting points  in  the  most  familiar  objects 
upon  which  he  may  spend  a  good  deal  of  ob- 
servation and  thought.  In  winter,  when  the 
snow-flakes  are  falling  around  us,  if  we  pick  up 
one  of  them  and  examine  its  tiny  form  we  find 
it  to  have  a  most  graceful  and  symmetrical  shape, 
the  result  of  crystallization.  And  if  we  exam- 
ine it  with  a  microscope  we  may  trace  its  peculi 
arities  very  beautifully.  As  we  notice  the  bright 
falling  leaves  of  autumn,  the  question  arises, 
what  is  it  that  changes  the  green  tint  of  sum- 
mer thus  into  crimson  and  gold ;  and  we  should 
derive  much  important  information  from  exam- 
ining the  subject  as  far  as  we  can.  It  was  once 
narrated  of  the  distinguished  Roger  Sherman, 
when  he  had  been  travelling  in  a  certain  part  of 
the  country,  meeting  a  great  many  people  and 
talking  with  them  upon  a  great  many  subjects, 
that  after  he  had  gone  away  there  arose  a  dis- 
cussion among  many  men  as  to  what  business 
he  followed.  One  said  that  he  knew  he  was  a 
carpenter,  for  he  had  described  all  the  different 
parts  of  a  house.  Another  knew  that  he  was  a 
lawyer ;  another  a  sailor ;  and  so  each  one 
thought  him  of  his  own  profession.  The  secret 
of  this  was  that  he  had  **  seen  well,"  had  ob- 
served attentively  everything  that  had  come  be- 
fore him  during  his  whole  life. 

These  are  two  ways  by  which  the  teacher  may 
become  vivacious  —  by  cultivating  all  the  pow- 
ers of  the  body  and  of  che  mind,  and  by  laying 
in  as  much  information  as  he  possibly  can.  But 
there  will  sometimes  arise  occasions  when  these 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  sustain  the  teacher's  vi- 
vacity. He  may  become  so  fatigued  that  it  re- 
quires a  stem  sense  of  duty  to  keep  him  at  his 
work.  Some  teachers  have  vivacity  enough  but 
it  is  not  equally  distributed.  They  remind  me 
of  some  engines  guided  by  imperfect  governors, 
which  tear  away  for  awhile  when  there  is  no  ob- 
ject for  them  to  exert  their  strength  upon,  but 
when  work  is  needed  the  governor  will  turn  off 
the  steam  and  they  hardly  work  at  all.  Some 
teachers  have  gaiety  enough,  but  it  is  not  well 
governed.  The  teacher  must  have  an  enlighten- 
ed and  active  conscience.  And  there  are  times 
when  even  a  stem  sense  of  duty  is  not  enough 
to  keep  us  at  work,  and  then  the  last  resort  is 
the  sympathy  which  the  teacher  feels  with  his 
scholars,  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  a  cultivated 


taste  —  all  these  things  seem  to  minister  to  vi- 
vacity. I  recollect  some  time  ago  visiting  a 
boarding  school  where  there  seemed  to  be  no 
cultivation  of  taste  at  all.  The  master  seemed 
to  have  no  eye  for  the  beautiful.  Every  one  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  a  strong  intellect  —  that 
he  knew  everything  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
teach ;  he  seemed  to  have  a  sense  of  duty  and 
to  be  guided  by  conscience,  and  he  possessed 
an  excellent  stock  of  physical  vigor.  Yet  a^  I 
went  through  the  school  there  did  not  seem  to 
be  that  hearty  cooperation  between  teachers  and 
scholars  which  is  necessary  to  success.  I  did 
not  see  any  ornaments  which  indicated  any  cul- 
tivation of  taste  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  boys  were  apt  to  be 
sullen,  obstinate  and  to  run  away  from  school. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  interest  to  keep  them 
there.  At  another  school  I  visited,  the  master 
seemed  to  put  his  whole  soul  into  his  work  and 
the  boys  all  looked  up  to  him  as  a  father  and  a 
friend.  The  rooms  exhibited  marks  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  eye  and  the  heart.  Pictures 
were  hanging  around  the  wall  and  there  were 
other  evidences  that  the  work  of  education  was 
there  made  a  pleasant  one.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  a  kind  of  teaching  like  the  first  I  have  de- 
Hcribed,  was  very  much  like  th«i  light  which  the 
moon  sheds  down  upon  the  earth.  It  has  all 
the  brightness  necessary,  but  it  has  no  life,  no 
heat,  nothing  which  causes  growth.  But  the 
teaching  in  the  second  school  I  have  described 
reminded  me  of  the  beams  of  the  sun,  all  laden 
with  kindly  warmth  and  activity  which  should 
cause  the  tender  plants  to  spring  up  from  the 
earth  and  grow  into  leaf  and  flower  and  to  ma- 
ture fruit. 

I  have  kept  you  so  long  that  I  can  say  only 
one  word  upon  the  rewards  which  will  follow 
the  teacher  who  takes  pains  to  cultivate  every 
power  of  body  and  mind  and  to  enter  nobly 
into  the  teacher's  work.  His  first  great  reward 
is  in  the  sense  of  gratitude  which  his  scholars 
always  entertain  towards  him.  The  culture  of 
his  own  powers  is  also  to  be  considered.  Apart 
from  all  the  good  done  to  the  scholars  there  is 
always  a  reflex  influence  upon  himself.  He  is 
able  to  live  better  than  if  he  were  careless  in 
his  method  of  teaching  them.  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  a  teacher  who  receives  that 
reflex  influence  is  like  the  deep  sea,  which  raises 
winds  that  afterwards  stir  itself  into  motion  and 
cause  it  to  rise  into  a  thousand  sparkling  waves 
and  to  be  refreshed  and  purified.  Let  us  then, 
when  we  part,  go  home  to  our  labor,  wherever 
it  may  be,  with  fresh  determinations  to  do  it 
manfully  and  weU. 
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For  the  Schoolmaater. 
"  Try." 

How  often  some  slight  circumBtance  occurring 
as  it  may  in  an  humble  way,  and  hardly  wor- 
thy of  an  identity,  soon  matures  into  an  era^ 
and  on  its  point  seems  to  swing  the  destinies  of 
a  life- time. 

On  a  bright  May  morning,  after  the  boys  and 
girls  had  seated  them  in  the  low,  green  desks  ; 
while  the  "merry  sunshine"  darted  in  silver 
spires  across  our  little  country  school-room,  all 
the  tiny  machinery  of  our  busy  day  had  started 
in  harmony.  A  rosy-cheeked,  blue-eyed  boy, 
mrith  flaxen  hair,  left  his  little  comer  and  with 
book  in  hand  slowly  wended  his  way  to  the 
teacher's  chair. 

••  Mr.  L ,  I  have  studied  this  lesson  in 

mental  arithmetic  ever  so  long  and  I  know  .1 
can't  get  it." 

A  big  tear  rolls  down  his  plump  cheek,  chased 
by  a  score  of  others,  warm  from  the  fountain  of 
his  boyish  grief. 

«•  My  little  fellow,"  said  I,  •«  give  up  that 
lazy  word  *  can't,'  and  make  one  more  good, 
hearty  resolve,  then  seek  the  society  of  that  lit- 
tle industrious  conqueror,  *  try,'  and  I  have  no 
fear  for  your  success." 

He  goes  back.  Some  time  after  I  passed  his 
-desk,  and  without  his  knowledge,  observed  that 
he  had  cut  a  word  from  the  letters  of  his  din- 
ner paper  and  pasted  it  underneath  his  desk. 
It  was  the  name  of  the  new  formed  acquaint- 
ance, "try." 

Soon  the  class  in  mental  arithmetic  is  called. 
Henry  comes  out  like  a  little  David  to  meet  the 
Philistine  giant.  His  eyes  glow  with  delight. 
His  lesson  is  mastered.  From  one  degree  of 
success  to  another,  he  has  gained  an  enviable 
rank  among  the  scholars  of  our  times. 


PriBeB— Personal  Beminiscenoes  of  their 

Value. 

After  the  delivering  of  prizes  to  the  child- 
ren attending  the  day  school  of  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  Toronto,  the  Bishop  proceed- 
ed to  say  that  he  had  very  great  pleasure  in  be- 
ing present  to  deliver  the  prizes  to  the  children. 
He  was  much  gratified  in  finding  that  such  a 
large  number  had  been  given  for  good  conduct. 
It  must  also  be  very  gpratifying  to  the  parents  to 
learn  that  their  children  had  been  presented 
with  prizes  for  their  good  conduct  while  attend- 
ing school.    He  sincerely  trusted  that  the  child- 


ren would  go  on  in  endeavoring  by  their  con- 
duct to  please  their  parents,  as  nothing  would 
give  their  parents  so  much  pleasure  as  the 
thought  that  their  children  were  going  in  the 
right  path,  and  earning  the  esteem  of  their 
teachers  by  their  good  conduct.  Nothing,  he 
could  assure  them,  gave  their  mothers  so  much 
gratification  as  the  thought  that  their  offspring 
obeyed  the  commands  uf  their  teachers  while  in 
school.  He  hoped  they  would  continue  the 
course  they  had  so  well  began.  It  must  also  be 
very  gratifying  to  the  pupils  that  they  had  got 
prizes  and  marks  of  honor  for  attention  and 
proficiency  in  the  several  branches  of  knowl- 
edge. These  prizes  were  simple  in  themselves, 
but  how  much  more  were  they  valued  than  if  a 
friend  merely  presented  any  one  of  them  with  a 
book  of  the  same  value.  The  prizes  which  they 
had  honorably  and  fairly  gained  would  be  trea- 
sured up  in  after  years,  and  looked  upon  with 
great  satisfaction.  He  had  seen  men  nearly  one 
hundred  years  of  age,  who  had  set  the  greatest 
value  on  the  prizes  they  had  gained  at  school. 
He  (the  Bishop)  had  in  his  possession,  at  the 
present  time,  a  Greek  Testament  which  he  had 
gained  as  a  prize  at  school  when  he  was  only 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  he  could  assure  them 
that  he  turned  over  its  pages  with  much  plea- 
sure, and  set  the  greatest  value  upon  it.  When 
he  looked  upon  this  book  it  recalled  to  his  me- 
mory the  many  happy  hours  he  had  spent  in 
study  and  in  play  with  those  who  were  now  re- 
moved from  earth.  He  felt  confident  that  the 
children  before  him,  who  had  received  prizes, 
would,  if  they  treasured  them  up,  expeiience 
the  same  feelings  in  after  life.  He  sincerely 
trusted  that  they  would  go  on  in  the  same  way 
as  tliey  had  been  doing.  He  hoped,  however, 
that  those  who  had  not  got  prizes  would  not 
envy  those  who  had,  as  he  felt  certain  they  had 
earned  them  honestly  apd  fairly,  but  that  they 
should  endeavor  by  attention  to  their  studies  to 
earn  the  same  rewards  at  a  future  time. — Jour^ 
nal  of  Education,   Upper  Canada, 


Newstbad  Abbey. — The  English  papers  an- 
nounce that  the  Duke  of  Portland  will  proba- 
bly be  the  purchaser  of  Xewstead  Abbey  and 
the  adjoining  estates,  the  property  of  Lord 
Byron.  It  is  thought  that  some  interesting 
papers  relative  to  Lord  Byron  will  now  be  giv- 
en to  the  world  —  Lady  Byron  having,  during 
her  lifetime,  flung  out  this  hint  once  or  twice. 
She  held  the  memory  of  the  poet  in  great  rever- 
ence, which  is  contrary  to  the  received  view. 
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^liitora'  departments 

Tdaohen'  Institutes. 

^HB  BHODB   ISLAND  INSTITUTE    OF    INBTRtTCTIOK. 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  as  a  necessity 
that  teachers,  us  well  as  ministers,  lawyers,  and 
doctors,  must  have  their  professional  meetings. 
Nearly  all  the  Eastern  and  Northern  States,  at 
least  all  that  are  awake  to  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion, have  their  teachers'  associations,  state,  coun- 
ty or  town.  These  associations  hold  annual,  most 
of  them  semi-annual  and  quarterly,  and  many  of 
the  most  useful  ones  monthly  meetings.  Besides, 
the  States  that  tank  foremost  in  the  great  work 
appropriate  from  the  public  treasury  hundreds  and 
thousands,  some  of  them  many  thousands,  of  dol- 
lars to  defray  the  expenses  of  Institutes  which  are 
held  for  the  especial  improvement  of  teachers  in 
the  best  methods  of  instruction. 

Our  State,  we  well  know,  is  the  smallest  in  ex- 
tent of  territory,  but  we  would  fain  express  the 
hope  that  it  is  not  the  smallest  in  importance,  in 
the  intelligence,  enterprise,  industry  and  wealth 
of  Its  inhabitants.  Nor  would  we  believe  it  the 
least  important  in  respect  to  the  system  of  public 
schools,  which  it  has  founded,  cherished  and  sup> 
ported.  Her  system  of  public  instruction  is  na* 
tive.  It  is  indigenous  to  the  soil.  It  is  as  much  and 
as  appropriately,  if  not  as  exclusively,  a  Rhode 
Island  institution  as  a  clam  bake  is.  But  as  in  the 
past,  so  in  the  present  and  for  the  future,  our  sys- 
tem of  education  needs  fostering.  It  needs  atten- 
tion. It  needs  support.  It  needs  gtoiioth.  We, 
as  Bhode  Island  teachers,  need  more  zeal  and  en- 
thusiasm in  our  work.  We  need,  many  of  us,  to 
brush  up  our  knowledge  of  the  various  standard 
studies  tHught;  to  discuss  the  improvements  in 
science  and  in  art ;  to  learn  the  new  methods  of 
teaching  the  various  branches  pursued  in  our 
schools.  We  need,  moreover,  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  each  other  and  with  ourselves. 

In  fact,  we  need,  as  teachers  of  Rhode  Island, 
one  and  all,  to  meet  together  every  one  or  two 
months  for  a  mutual  interchange  of  views  and  for 
mutual  acquaintance.  Rhode  Island,  including 
**  Providence  Plantations, "  is  so  small  in  area 
that  it  would  be  preposterous  to  talk  of  county 
meetings.  And  as  for  town  associations,  —  why, 
we  would  not,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  la- 
dies, find  sufficient  numbers  to  fill  the  offices ! 
But  we  have  a  State  organization  in  full  blast. 
We  are  happy,  as  Rhode  Island  teachers,  to  say 
that  it  is  a  living  organism  ;  that  it  is  in  working 
order ;  that  it  is  flexible  enough  to  send  itself  to 
any  part  of  the  State. 

The  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion of  1860  is  at  work.  It  is  in  the  field.  The 
campaign  is  already  begun.  The  first  meeting  for 
the  season,  held  at  Bristol,  is  reported  in  the  pages 
of  the  present  number  of  The  Schoolmaster. 


It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings  dur* 
ing  the  present  season  and  the  coming  winter  in 
difi'erent  parts  of  the  State.  Notipe  will  be  giren 
from  time  to  time  as  arrangements  are  made  of 
the  meetings  to  be  held,  and  correspondence  is  80» 
licited  by  the  executive  board  with  reference  to 
the  places  of  these  meetings. 

Letters  relating  to  the  subject  may  be  addressed 
to  the  president,  John  J.  Ladd,  Providence. 

These  meetings  are  the  more  necessary  and  im- 
portant since  the  State  furnishes  no  means  for  rnsti*^ 
tutes  to  be  held  as  heretofore  under  the  direction  of 
the  School  Commissioner.  The  earnest  and  ac- 
tive cooperation  of  all  Rhode,  Island  teachers  is 
solicited  in  this  movement. 


Educational  Reading  Boom. 

RHODE  ISLAND  TEACHERS*  HSAD-QtrARTERS. 

The  executive  board  of  the  Rliode  Island  Inati- 
tide  of  Inatrttction  are  happy  to  announce  that  they 
have  perfected  arrangements  for  an  Educational 
Reading  Room  which  will  be  found  open  to  all  who 
may  desire  to  visit  it,  every  Saturday  from  9  a.  m. 
to  4  p.  M.,  at  No  8  Lyceum  Building,  Westminster 
street.  Providence. 

It  has  long  been  thought  desirable  to  have  soro^ 
place  for  general  rendezvous  of  Rhode  Island 
teachers,  and  the  R.  I.  Institute,  determined  to 
supply  as  far  as  possible  the  wants  of  the  teachers, 
has  opened  this  cheerful  room  in  a  central  and 
pleasant  position,  where  may  be  found  all  the 
leading  educational  periodicals  of  the  day,  besides 
a  great  variety  of  miscellaneous  reading  matter. 
On  its  tables  are  the  different  educational  journals 
of  the  States,  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  £d* 
ucatinn,  the  many  educational  journals  and  papers 
conducted  by  private  enterprise,  the  leading  mag- 
azines  of  the  day,  the  papers  of  our  own  State» 
and  a  great  Variety  of  pipers  and  other  reading 
matter  of  a  more  miscellaneous  nature,  but  direct* 
ly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  great  work  of 
education. 

It  is  designed  to  make  this  a  place  of  general 
resort  for  teachers  and  friends  of  education  who 
may  be  in  the  city  and  who  may  find  a  shorter  or 
longer  time  to  spend  in  such  a  place.  It  is  free  to 
all,  and  all  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  it,  and 
partake  of  its  pleasures  and  benefits  as  they  find 
opportunity.  It  is  hoped  the  teachers  of  Provi- 
dence and  of  the  various  towns  of  the  State  may 
meet  and  become  better  acquainted  with  each  oth- 
er and  each  others'  work  by  means  of  this  agency. 

On  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month  the  Board 
of  Editors  of  the  R.  I.  Schoolmaster  meet  at  10 
o'clock,  A.  M.  in  this  room. 


An  article  horn  the  pen  of  Annie  Elisabeth, 
an  ever  welcome  contributor,  came  to  hand  too  late 
for  insertion  in  this  number.  It  will  appear  In  our 
next. 
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Educational  Clahbakb.  —  On  Monday,  Sept. 
10th,  the  people  of  Old  Warwick  served  what  was 
called  a  **  Jubilee  and  Clambake "  in  honor  of 
raising  a  new  school  house  on  that  day.  Nearly 
two  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  were  present,  and 
after  dinner,  listened  to  a  very  practical  and  appro- 
priate address  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  W.  Hoppin,  fol- 
lowed by  a  poem  by  Mr.  Matteson,  the  teacher, 
and  alBO  by  remarks  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart,  Rev.  O. 
A.  Willard,  B.  Lapham,  Esq.,  and  B.  Mallon, 
Esq.,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  all  of  which  contributed 
to  the  intellectual  repast  of  the  occasion.  The 
cheerful  mingling  of  parents  and  neighbors  and 
the  joyful  shouts  of  the  school  children  made  it 
altogether  a  pleasing  affair  in  the  history  of  the 
town. 

[We  are  glad  to  hear  good  news  from  Old  War- 
wick. There  were,  we  understand,  three  (so-call- 
ed) school  houses  in  that  town  which  were  consid- 
ered by  respectable  people  a  disgrace  to  the  town. 
Some  time  ago  the  first  gave  place,  after  a  hard- 
fought  battle,  to  a  fine  new  edifice,  where  the  child- 
ren are  now  coaxed  up  the  hill  of  science.  The* 
second  has  now  fallen  and  a  becoming  structure 
has  been  reared  to  supply  its  place.  "  There  is 
only  one  more  left  of  the  same  sort."  May  it  share 
the  same  fate  soon.  We  learn  that  Ex-Qovernor 
Hoppin  made,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  a  very 
effective  address.  Wc  hope  the  good  people  of 
Warwick  will  call  their  friends  together  and  dedi- 
ccUe  this  new  building  when  it  shall  be  completed. 
Such  occasions  give  addional  interest  to  the  cause.} 


ilatijematics. 


Communications  for  this  Department,  if  relating  to 
the  higher  branches,  should  be  addressed  to  J.  M.  Boss, 
Lonsdale  ;  otherwise  to  X.  W.  DbMunn,  Providence. 


The  Southebn  Teacher  :  A  Journal  of  Home 
and  School  Education.  Edited  by  W.  S.  Barton. 
Published  monthly  at  Montgomery,  Ala.  72  pp. 
Terms  ^.00  a  year  in  advance.  This  journal,  now 
just  commencing  its  second  year,  is  large,  well 
filled  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  education  at 
the  South. 

It  sometimes  speaks  spiritedly,  e.  g,^  see  the  fol- 
lowing. In  speaking  of  the  Normal  School  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  (whose  principal,  by  the  way,  is 
a  Boston  teacher,)  the  only  normal  school  in  aU 
the  South,  it  says : 

**  Let  us  awake  and  throw  off  these  shackles, 
and  show  ourselves  men  to  the  world.  If  unavoid- 
able, let  a  Black  Republican  occupy  the  White 
House,  but  let  us  have  Southern  T(;achcrH  for  our 
children.  Call  us  fire-eater,  disunionist,  or  what 
you  may,  we  were  born  in  a  slave  State  and  hope 
to  die  in  one.  The  surest  way  to  give  us  strength 
is  to  build  up  Home  Institutions.*' 

To  all  which  we  reply.  So  say  we. 


The  Massachusetts  Teacheb  continues  its 
visits  to  us  with  its  accustomed  promptness.  Its 
beautiful  pages  are  always  filled  with  the  best  of 
reading  for  the  best  of  teachers.  It  is  ably  edited 
and  elegantly  printed.  We  are  happy  to  hear  that 
the  teachers  of  the  old  Bay  State  nobly  support  it. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 

Kew  Solutions  of  Important  Froblezns  in 
Analytical  Trijconometry. 

(1.)    To  find  the  sine  of  the  sum  of  two  ares  or 
angles. 

C 


e 
a 


Let  A  B  C  be  a  triangle  in  wbich  A  (interior) 

and  B  are  the  two  angles,  the  sine  of  whose  sum 

is  required.    Denote  the  sides  opposite  the  anglea 

A,  B,  C,  by  a,  6,  e,  respectively. 

b        sin  B 
By  Trigonometry,  —  =  —  . , .  (1), 

a       sin  A 

sin  C 

».»  (2),    c  =  aoo8B  +  6  COB  A  •••  (3). 
sin  A 

c      b 
Dividing  (3)  by  a,  we  have  -  =  -  cos  A-f  cos  B...(4), 

a     a 

b         e 
Substituting  in  (4)  the  values  of  -  and  ~,  we  have 

a        a 

sin  C        sin  B  cos  A 

■  =  — \~  cos  B. . .  (6). 

sin  A  sin  A 

Clearing  fractions,  sin  C=:6in  B  cos  A-hsin  A  cos  B. 
But  sin  C  =  sin  supplement  (A  -|-  B) ;  therefore 
sin  (A  -f  B)  =  sin  A  cos  B  +  sin  B  cos  A. 

(2.)     To  find  the  cosine  of  the  sum  of  tufo  arcs, 
that  iSf  cos  (A  -h  B). 
Cos  C  =  —  cos  (A-f  B),  .  • .  —  cos  C  s  cos  (A-f-B), 

6      sin  B  c       sin  C 

.  (1),  --,,^ — ....  (3); 


a      sin  A 


sin  A 


and  6  s=  c  cos  A»«*a  cos  C  ...  (3).    Dividing  (3)  by 

h      c 
a  as  before,  we  have  -9 -cos  A— cos  C.    Substi- 

a     a 

tuting  from  (1)  and  (2  as  before, 

sin  B       sin  C  cos  A 
—  rr  ■   -^  cos  C, 

sin  A  sin  A 

sin  C  cos  A — sin  B 
Transp.,  cos  C  =  ■■.    Subst.  for  the 

sin  A 

value  of  sin  C  from  first  problem,  and  reducing, 

we  find  -^  cos  C  =  —  cos  A  cos  B  +  "in  A  sin  B, 

that  is,  cos  (A  -(-  B)  =  cos  A  cos  B — sin  A  sin  B, 

(3.)     To  find  the  sine  of  the  difference  of  two 
ares ;  or  to  find  sin  (A  —  B). 

C  +  B  =  A  (exterior)  .«.  C  =  A  — B;   and 
sin  C  a:  sin  (A  —  B).   Moreover,  since  A  is  an  exto« 
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rior  angle,  it  is  a  supplement,  and  hence  its  cos.  is 

negative,  or — cos  A. 

b       sin  B 

By  Trigonometry,  -  = ...  (1)  ; 

a       sin  A 

c        sin  C 

-  = ...  (2)  ;  c  =  o  cos  B  —  b  cos  A  . . .  •  (3). 

a       sin  A 

c  b 

Dividing  (3)  by  a,  -  =  cos  B cos  A.     Subst. 

a  a 

sin  C  sin  B  cos  A 

from  (1),  (2), =  cos  B . 

sin  A  sin  A 

Sin  C  =  sin  A  cos  B  —  sin  B  cos  A, 
or,  sin  (A  — B)  =  sin  A  cos  B  — sin  B  cos  A. 

(4).  To  find  the  cosine  of  the  difference  of  two 
arcs  ;  or  to  find  cos  (A  —  B), 

Here  we  have  C+B  =  A  (exterior)  .  • .  C=A — B, 
and  cos  C  =  cos  (A  —  B). 

a      sin  A      c       sin  C 

By  Trigonometry,  -  = ;  -  = ; 

b      sin  B     &       sin  B 

a  =  6  cos  c-\-c  cos  B. 

a  e 

Dividing  by  6,  -  =  cos  C  +  -  cos  B.      By  subst, 
b  b 

sin  A  sin  C  cos  B 

=  cos  C  +  ■ 


sin  B  sin  B 

sin  A  (sin  A  cos  B  —  sin  B  cos  A) cos  B 

or, =  cos  C  •{ . 

sin  B  sin  B 

Reducing,  &c.,  we  have 

cos  C  =  sin  A  sin  B  +  cos  A  cos  B, 
.  • .  cos  (A  —  B)  -=  sin  A  sin  B  +  cos  A  cos  B. 

p.  o. 


FilinR  Shot  and  Shells. 

These  are  generally  piled  at  arsenals  and  navy 
yards  in  regular,  pyramidal,  or  wedge-shaped  piles, 
which  are  called  triangular^  square,  or  rectangular, 
according  to  the  shape  of  the  base. 

The  triangular  pile  is  formed  by  successive  lay- 
ers of  equilateral  triangles,  and  the  square  pile, 
by  successive  square  layers,  the  side  of  each  upper 
layer  containing  one  ball  less,  and  the  top  layer 
consisting  of  one  ball. 

The  rectangular  pile  is  formed  by  successive 
rectangular  layers,  diminishing  upwards,  as  in  the 
other  cases,  to  the  top  layer,  which  consists  of  a 
single  row,  containing  as  many  balls,  plus  one,  as 
the  number  in  the  length  of  the  base  exceeds  the 
number  in  the  width. 

The  number  of  balls  in  the  successive  layers, 
beginning  with  the  top,  may  be  expressed  by  the 
following  series  : 

In  the  triangular  pile,  by  the  series  1,  3,  6, 10, 
15.  &c.,  which  is  called  the  series  of  triangular 
numbers. 

In  the  square  pile,  by  the  series  1,  4,  9,  16,  25, 
&c.,  which  is  called  the  series  of  square  numbers. 

In  the  oblong  pile,  by  the  series  m  +  1, 2(m  +  2), 


3(m  +  3),  &c.,  in  which  m  is  the  difference  in  the 
length  and  width,  or  the  number  of  balls,  less  one, 
on  the  top  layer.    . 

The  summation  of  these  series  is  a  subject  of 
practical  importance.  It  is  generally  accomplish- 
ed by  what  is  called  "  The  Method  of  Differences." 
We  propose  in  this  article  to  treat  the  subject  in  a 
more  elementary  manner,  purely  arithmetical. 

(1.)    The  triangular  pile. 

Write  the  following  series  : 

1,  2,    3,    4,    6,  &c (1) 

1,  3,    6,    10,  15,  &c (2) 

1,  4,    10,  20,  35,  &c (3) 

1.  IJ,  If,  2,    2J,  &c (4) 

The  first  is  the  natural  series,  showing  the  num- 
ber of  the  respective  layers,  and  the  number  of 
ballis  in  the  sides  of  those  layers.  The  second  se> 
ries  (triangular)  is  derived  from  the  first  by  add- 
ing to  each  term  successively  all  the  terms  pre- 
ceding, thus  giving  the  number  of  balls  in  that 
layer.  It  is  this  series  whose  sum  is  required.  The 
third  series  is  derived  from  the  second  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  second  from  the  first :  by  adding  to 
any  term  (in  the  second)  all  the  terms  preceding. 
So  that  any  term  in  the  third  series  is  the  answer 
to  a  question  of  that  number  of  terms.  This  is 
called  the  series  of  triangular  pyramidal  numbers. 
The  fourth  series  is  obtained  by  dividing  ihe  pyra- 
midal (3)  by  the  triangular  (2),  term  by  term,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  relation  to  each 
other.  By  inspecting  this  series  of  quotients  (4) 
we  find  it  an  ascending  arithmetical  progression, 
whose  first  term  is  1  and  common  difference  ^. 
Hence  any  term  of  the  third  series  may  be  found 
by  knowing  the  corresponding  terms  of  the  arith- 
metical series  (1)  and  (4),  or  the  number  of  balls 
in  a  complete  triangular  pile  by  the 

Rule  :  Multiply  the  sum  of  the  natural  series^ 
whose  last  term  is  the  number  of  baUs  in  the  side  of 
the  base,  by  the  corresponding  term  of  the  arithmeti- 
cal series  whose  first  term  is  1,  cmd  common  differ- 
ence \, 

But  a  more  convenient  and  practical  rule  we 
give  below. 

(2.)    The  square  pile. 

Write  the  the  following  series: 

1,  2,    3,    4,    5,  &c (1) 

1,  3,    6,  10,  15,  &c (2) 

1,  4,    9,  16,  25,'  &c (3) 

1,  5,  14,  30,  55.  &c (4) 

1,  If,  2\,  3,  3|,  &c (5) 

The  first  and  second  series  have  been  explained. 
The  third  is  the  series  of  square  numbers,  obtained 
by  squaring  the  terms  of  the  first,  and  is  the  one 
whose  sum  is  required,  as  its  terms  represent  the 
number  of  balls  in  the  respective  layers.  The 
fourth  series  is  derived  from  the  third  by  adding 
to  each  term  successively  all  the  terms  preceding. 
Hence  any  term  of  the  fourth  is  the  answer  to  the 
question  of  that  number  of  terms.     This  is  called 
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the  teriea  qf  »quare  pyramidal  numben.  The  fifth 
series  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  pyramidal  (4)  by 
the  triangular  series  (2),  term  by  term,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  their  relation  to  each  oth- 
er. This  series  of  quotients  is  likewise  an  increas- 
ing arithmetical  series  whose  first  term  is  1,  and 
common  difference  }.  Hence  a  rule  similar  to  the 
above  may  be  given  for  this  case. 

(3.)  In  the  oblong  pile  we  have  only  to  consider 
it  as  made  up  of  the  square  pyramidal  pile  at  one 
end,  extended  to  ainy  lenffth  by  successive  lateral 
layers,  each  of  which  contains  as  many  balls  as 
the  side  of  the  square  pile. 

For  the  purpose  of  deducing;  more  condse  and 
px»etieal  rules  for  the  three  cases  we  proceed  alge- 
braically. 

By  the  principle  enunciated  in  the  above  rule  we 
have  for  the  triangular  pile 

(»  +  1) 

(1.)     s=n .[l-f-(ii— I).i],inwhiehS 

2 

represents  the  sum,  and  n  the  number  of  terms. 

n  (Ji  +  I)  («  +  2) 
Bedueing,  gag  ..>(a). 

2.3 

(2.)    In  the  square  pile 
tn  +  l) 


Reducing,  8'^ 


*2 

n(n+l)(2ii-H) 

2.3 


(6). 


(3.)    In  the  oblong  pile  we  have 

1st  term,  (m-|-l)=:  l.m  +  1 
2d  *'  2(m  +  2)a:2m+  4 
3d  «  3(m-h3)»3m+  9 
4th    *<     4(m-i-4)s4m-i-16 


nth 


t* 


n  (iti  -f  n)  ss  nm  -\-  n* 


Sum    ssAm+S'9 

in  which  A  represents  the  sum  of  the  coei&eients 

of  m,  and  S'  the  sum  of  the  series  1,  4,  9, 16,...ii*. 

»(n  + 1) 
Substituting,  therefore,  ^— —  =  A,  and 


n(n +l)(2fi+l) 


2.3 

n  (n  -h  1) 


=  S'ffWehave 
n(»  +  l)(2n+l) 


(c). 


2  2.3 

n(n+l)(3m  +  an  +  l) 
Bedudng,  S"=  • 

2.3 

From  the  formule  (a),  (6),  (c),  we  deduce  the 
following  rules : 

(a).    Triangular  pile. 

MiiUiply  the  number  qf  balla  in  the  aide  of  the 
baee  by  that  number  inereaeed  by  1,  and  that  pro- 
duet  by  the  same  number  inereaaed  by  two ;  and  thie 
product  divided  by  6  will  be  the  number  of  balli  in 
the  pile. 

(6).    Square  pile. 

Multiply  the  number  of  baUe  in  the  tide  of  the 

4 


bate  by  that  number  inereaaed  by  I,  and  that  pro^ 
duet  by  twice  the  aa^ne  number  inereaaed  byl;  and 
thia  product  divided  by  6  will  be  the  number  qf  balla 
in  the  pile. 

(e).    The  Oblong  pile. 

Multiply  the  number  ofbalUinthe  widthqfthe 
baae  by  that  number  inereaaed  by  I,  and  thatpnf- 
duet  by  twiee  the  aame  number  inereaaed  by  1  and 
three  timea  the  dijferetwe  between  the  numbera  of 
balla  in  the  length  and  width  of  the  baae  ;  and  thia 
product  divided  by  6  will  be  the  number  of  balla  in 
the  pile, 

NoTB.  If  the  pile  be  incomplete,  oompote  the 
whole  pile,  as  if  complete,  and  then  the  number 
required  to  complete  it,  and  take  the  difference. 

We  propose  to  resume  the  subject  of  series  in 
some  future  number.  jr.  x.  s. 


$f)ilolofl2* 


CoimoinoATXOKS  for  this  Department  thould  be  ad- 
dressed to  Wm.  a.  MowaY,  Providence. 


For  the  Sohoohnaster. 
Old  Words* 

OxTS  language,  it  is  well  known,  suffered  many 
changes  before  the  invention  of  printing.  Since 
this  art  was  introduced,  its  orthography  has  been 
less  varied.  The  curious  student  of  literature  may 
find,  therefore,  in  the  forms  of  words  recorded  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  much  that  will  interest 
him ;  more  especially  in  the  worlds  of  the  Father 
of  English  poetry. 

Those  words  that  exist  in  Chancer,  either  whol- 
ly unknown  ta-day  or  extant  in  other  forms,  fiimish 
the  best  material  for  study  and  conjecture.  We 
select  two  —  those  correspondent  to  *'  tower  '*  and 
<*  eternal"  as  at  present  written. 

The  word  tour,  used  to  signify  a  journey  in  a 
round-about  way,  is  perhaps  related  to  tour,  a  tow- 
er, in  Chaucer.  That  there  is  no  inconsistency  in 
supposing  that  -cur  might  have  changed  vo  -otoer, 
is  evident  from  numerous  cases  occurring  within 
the  first  three-hundred  verses  of  Chaucer's  Canter- 
bury Tales.  Of  these  the  following  have  met  my 
eye: 

I,  shoures;  4,  flour;  9,  foules;  98,  goune;  109, 
broune ;  240,  toon. 

The  idea  of  a  round  tower— 'Suoh  as  prisoners 
were  kept  within^ is  akin  to  the  notion  of  circu- 
lar shape  signified  by  the  French  tour,  meaning  a 
going  round. 

Palamon  and  Ardte  were  confined  in  a  tower. 

«  And  in  a  voum,  in  anguish  and  In  wo, 
Dwellen  this  Palamon  sod  eke  Anite, 
FoNvenno,  tb«r  nay  no  gold  hem  quite." 

lOM. 

•  *  •  • 

*<  The  grete  toub,  that  was  so  tUkke  and  stiong» 
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Which  of  the  castle  was  the  chef  dongeon, 

•  •  *  *  • 

Wai  even  Joinant  to  the  gardin^walL"         1098. 

This  tower,  then,  appeared  to  be  the  donjon  or 
keep — which  in  ancient  pictures  is  often  repre- 
sented round.  •  Other  towers,  especially  those  ap- 
parently exposed  to  the  attacks  of  besieging  ar- 
mies, were  also  circular.  [See  Froissart's  Chroni- 
cles.] Some  kindred  may  consequently  be  discoy- 
ered  between  the  tour  of  Chaucer  and  the  tour  of 
the  present  day. 

Eteme  is  an  interesting  word.  The  collation  of 
a  few  ptastgM  selected  at  random  may  illustrate 
its  use  in  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

((  The  northern  light  in  at  the  dore  ehone. 
For  window  on  the  wall  ne  was  there  none, 
Thorgh  which  men  mighten  any  light  disceme. 
The  dore  was  all  of  athamant  ktbenb 
Tclenehed  oTerthwart  and  endelong 
With  yren  tough,  and  for  to  make  it  strong, 
Every  piler  the  temple  to  sustene 
Was  tonne-gret,  of  yren  bright  and  shene.        1998. 

In  the  temple  of  Mars,  Arcite  Towa  before  the 
altar — 

«< evermore,  untill  that  day  I  die, 

Etbbnb  fire  I  wol  before  thee  finde, 

And  eke  to  this  avow  I  wol  me  binde."         S415. 

.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  Knight's  Tale,  Theseus 
saith  of  "the  first  mover  of  the  cause  above  "  — 

**  He  hath  so  wel  beset  his  ordinanee, 
That  speees  of  thinges  and  progreasiona 
Shnllen  endnren  by  successions, 
And  not  btbbnb,  withouten  any  lie  ; 
This  maiest  thou  nnderstand  and  seen  at  eye." 

3017. 

Then  he  instances  the  oak,  stone,  river,  towns, 
man  and  woman,  as  changing  cons^ntly. 

We  may  state  in  closing  that  an  e very-day  saying 
is  heard  from  the  mouth  of  this  same  Theseus  — 

"  Than  is  it  wisdom  as  it  thinketb  me 

To  maken  vertue  of  necessitle." 

J.  "vr.  o. 


Ijatin  Sentenoes. 


[It  is  well  known  that  the  foundation  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  Saxon.  Something  more  than 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  words,  in  number,  are  from, 
Saxon  origin.  But  this  does  not  tell  all  the  truth. 
This  sixty  per  cent,  includes  the  words  which  are 
in  most  common  use.  The  pronouns,  the  articles, 
most  of  the  prepositions  and  conjunctiAns  are  Sax- 
on in  origin.  The  neuter  verb,  to  be,  which  fills 
80  important  and  so  large  a  place,  is  Saxon.  Be- 
sides, many  authors  whose  works  are  standard  lit- 
erature use  a  much  greater  proportion  than  that 
just  named.  According  to  Dr.  Marsh,  who  insti- 
tuted an  actual  enumeration  of  the  words  used  by 
some  of  the  leading  authors,  Shakspeare  uses 
about  ninety  per  cent,  of  Saxon  words. ;  Matthew's 
Gtospel  ninety-three,  Luke  ninety-two,  John  ninety- 
six  per  cent.    Indeed  it  is  almost  impossible  to 


write  sentences  with  Latin  words  only.  But  the 
proportion  of  Latin  word!  is  quite  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Later  writers  are  found  to  use  more  than 
those  of  the  earlier  periods  of  our  language.  In- 
deed, while  the  Saxon  is  not  yet  dying  out  from 
our  good  mother  tongue,  yet  the  words  of  this 
class  are  becoming  more  definite  and  restricted  in 
their  signification,  and  Latin  and  other  foreign 
words  are  being  introduced,  especially  in  the  arts 
and  sciences. 

Some  have  supposed  that  long  sentences  conld 
not  be  made  from  Latin  words  alone.  But  this  is 
a  mistake.  We  find  an  admirable  article  upon  this 
point  from  tb«  quill  of  '*  Q.  Q.,"  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  lUinou  Teacher,  which  we  copy  for  ihm 
benefit  of  our  readers.] 

'*  A  P&OBLEM  IN  LANGUAGE. 

"  In  Dean  Trench's  '  English,— Past  and  Pres- 
ent/ in  the  first  lecture  (p.  29),  we  find  the  follow- 
ing: 

*  If  any  of  you  should  wish  to  eonvinee  yourselves,  by 
actual  experience,  of  the  fact  which  I  have  Just  now  stat- 
ed, namely,  tiiat  the  radical  oonstitutioa  of  the  [Engliah] 
language  is  Saxon,  I  would  say —  Try  to  eompoee  a  sen- 
tence of  ten  words  and  no  more,  on  any  subject  yoa 
please,  employing  therein  only  words  which  are  of  a  L»- 
tin  derivation.  You  will  find  it  impossible,  or  next  to 
impossible,  to  do  it ;  whichever  way«you  turn,  some  ob> 
stade  will  meet  you  in  the  face.* 

*'  Upon  reading  this  we  mentally  accepted  the 
challenge,  thinking  that  it  could  not  by  any  means 
be  impossible,  and  might  not  prove  very  difficult. 
We  found,  however,  that  our  first  sentence  cost  us 
about  ten  minutes ;  but  in  that  time  we  discovered 
principles  of  construction  by  the  use  of  which  we 
could  make  others  more  easily.  Here  is  our  first* 
lumbering  enough,  to  be  sure,  but  still  meeting 
the  proposed  conditions :  *  Plethoric  private  libra- 
ries, manifesting  multiplied  accumulations,  dis- 
honor numerous  ungenerous  avaricious  posses- 
sors.*   The  next  one  cost  us  about  six  minutes : 

*  Parsimonious  cultivators  frequently  exhibit  arro- 
gant ignorance,  neglecting  valuable  agricultural 
literature.' 

"  We  then  tried  a  third,  proposing  the  addition- 
al condition  that  all  the  words  should  begin  with 
the  same  letter ;  and  this,  a  much  harder  task,  we 
accomplished  in  half  an  hour,  as  follows :  *  Prodi- 
giously pretentious  pedagogues,  pompously  pro- 
fessing peculiar  proficiency,  prOToke  pemicioos 
prejudices.' 

**  We  thus  found  Mr.  Trench's  *  obstacles '  quits 
avoidable,  and  can  easily  make  such  sentences, 
with  his  limitation  as  to  number  and  origin  of 
words,  in  three  or  four  minutes.  Here  are  other 
examples,  no  one  of  which  cost  five  minutes :  Tan- 
tastically  ornamented  figures,  precisely  proffering 
Intoxicating  pleasures,  tempted  modest  neophytes.' 

*  Anciently,  honored  philosophers,  discoursing  flu- 
ently, eloquently  indoctrinated  vast  Athenian  mul- 
titudes.'   'Pharisees,  publicly  serapulous,  affect- 
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Ing  peculiar  sanetityy  prirately  appropriated  or- 
phana'  heritages.'  Here  ii  one  which  does  not 
sound  at  all  pedantic :  "  States  electing  officers 
annually  frequently  present  very  animated  politi- 
cal contests.' 

"  Shall  we  give  you  our  key  to  the  punle,  or  will 
you  study  it  out  yourself?  We  first  sought  to 
know  what  classes  of  words  are  certainly  excluded. 
We  found  at  once  that  all  words  ranked  by  gram- 
marians as  pronouns,  adjective  pronouns  or  pro- 
nominal adjectives,  articles,  prepositions,  conjunc- 
tions, and  interjections,  are  excluded.  We  have 
left,  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  participles  and  ad- 
verbs. Now  by  using  a  transitive  verb  which  can 
be  modified  by  an  adverb  and  which  takes  an  ob- 
ject that  can  be  modified  by  an  adjective,  we  have 
four  words  provided  for;  and  if  the  adjective  and 
the  adverb  of  the  predicate  can  be  modified  by  ad- 
verbs, we  have  six  words.  Our  subject  must  be  a 
noun,  which  can  be  modified  by  an  adjective ;  and 
if  we  also  modify  it  by  a  participle  from  a  transi- 
tive verb,  we  can  attach  to  the  participle  an  adverb 
and  an  object ;  thus  our  subject,  adjective,  partici- 
ple, adverb;  and  object  make  five  words  more ;  and 
if  the  adjective  and  adverb  be  such  as  to  take  ad- 
verbial modifiers,  and  if  the  object  of  the  principle 
takes  an  object  modified  by  an  adverb,  we  have 
four  words  more.  Thus  our  calculation  provides 
for  an  easy  grammatical  relation  of  fifteen  words, 
and  sentences  of  ten  words  may,  after  a  little  stu- 
dy, be  made  on  these  suggestions ;  and  the  plan 
may  be  varied  in  several  ways,  as  our  examples 
above  show.  Here  is  a  sentence  composed  of  Latin 
origin,  and  including  all  the  fifteen  elements  nam- 
ed above :  **  Veterans  eminently  venerable,  very 
garrulously  relating  carefully-preserved  traditions, 
frequently  intensely  interested  marvelously-credu- 
lous  auditors.' 

**  It  may  afford  a  little  amusement  some  times  to 
attempt  such  philological  puzzles,  the  solution  of 
which  will  test  one's  facility  and  proficiency  in  the 
use  of  language  in  a  novel  manner.  a.  a." 

[We  wish  to  accord  to  the  author  of  this  ex<Sel- 
lent  paper  the  credit  which  is  his  due  of  furnishing 
some  useful  thoughts  upon  the  point  discussed. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  think  will  strike  many  as 
rather  surprising  that  so  many  classes  of  words 
are  not  from  the  Latin.  A  slight  qualification  of 
the«uthor'8  statement  is,  however,  necessary  here. 
Noi  all  prepositions  are  from  other  sources  than 
the  Latin.  From  the  grammar  that  is  at  hand,  I 
find  the  following  Latin  pr$po$itiona :  coneermngy 
during,  exc^,  exeepHng,  pattt  respecting,  and,  if 
we  follow  the  principle  which  the  writer  followed 
in  two  instances,  we  shall  have  according  to  and 
across.  According  is  Latin,  to  is  n^  Cfross  is 
Latin,  a  is  not.  So  in  the  writer's  first  sentence, 
the  un-  in  ungenerous  is  not  Latin  in  its  origin. 
Also  oar^fullg  in  the  compound  adjective  ca/refitUy- 
presetted,  in  the  last  sentence,  is  Saxon.    Of  con- 


junctions we  find  the  following  from  the  Latin :  Ex- 
cept,  CKCordingljf,  consequently,  and  the  second  syl- 
lable of  the  word  becaiMtf. 

We  commend  our  Western  brother's  puszlo  to 
our  Yankee  teachers.] 


Natural   Science. 


OoMirDNiCATioNS  fbr  thia  Department  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  I.  F.  Cadt,  Warren. 


InstixLOt  in  the  Xiower  Orders  of  Animals. 

"  Beas'ning  at  every  step  he  treads 

Man  etill  mistakes  his  way, 
While  meaner  thingn  whom  iostiiict  leads 

Are  seldom  known  to  stray.**  Cowpsa. 

No  observer  of  nature  can  fail  of  having  been 
impressed  with  the  adaptation  of  the  instincts  of 
the  lower  orders  of  animals  to  their  destined  cir- 
cumstances and  mode  of  life.  Without  moralising 
upon  the  sentiment  of  the  poet,  the  truth  of  which, 
if  at  all  it  humble  our  pride,  might  properly  enoagh 
be  welcomed  lor  its  salutary  influence,  I  propose 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  some  illus- 
trations—perhaps familiar  and  probably  discon- 
nected—-of  the  workings  of  instinct  and  its  uses. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  guidance  of  instinct 
is  as 'perfect  at  the  commencement  of  its  action  as 
at  any  subsequent  period.  It  needs  no  apprentice- 
ship, it  accepts  no  tuition,  and  admits,  generally, 
of  no  improvement.  Yet,  in  its  action,  it  fre. 
quently  out-distances  reason  and  excels  the  most 
skillful  workings  of  art  Allow  a  child  of  ten 
years  and  a  sheep  of  one  to  range  the  same  field, 
and  perchance  the  former  may  come  home  to  die 
from  eating  some  ]y>isonous  root  or  berry»  while 
the  latter  will  have  careAiUy  rejected  each  poison- 
ous fruit  and  plant.  The  hunter  and  his  dog  climb 
the  same  mountain  cliffs  and  thread  the  maxes  of 
the  same  wooded  vales  in  company;  the  brute 
alone  can  trace  the  **  homeward  way/'  while  his 
reasoning  master  gladly  follows  his  faithful  guide. 
The  untaught  infant  eagerly  seises  for  a  plaything 
upon  the  burning  lamp ;  but  his  pet  kitten  forbears 
to  singe  the  fur  upon  his  velvet  paw.  The  child, 
sporting  away  the  summer  hours  along  the  garden 
walk,  grasps  the  creeping  insect  and  pays  a  pen- 
alty of  anguish  from  the  effect  of  its  stinging  hairs^ 
but  the  unfledged  chicken  passes  the  nettle-clad 
worm  with  a  characteristic  jerk  of  its  head  which 
plainly  indicates  that  he  desires  no  further  ac- 
quaintance. The  little  girl  that  you  dandle  on 
your  knee  will  seize  upon  the  wasp  or  bee,  all  un- 
conscious that  it  bears  a  sting,  while  the  same  in- 
discretion would  scarcely  be  exhibited  by  your  fav- 
orite poodle. 

So  everywhere,  instinct  within  certain  lim- 
its, is  a  perfect  guide.  The  half-grown  spider 
weaves  as  perfect  a  net  to  ensnare  the  silly  fly  and 
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■preada  it  as  skillfully  as  its  dam,  with  all  her  ex- 
perience. The  young  caterpillar  when  shaken 
upon  the  ground  infallibly  dftects  its  course  to  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  where  it  had  its  birth,  and  as- 
cends again  to  banquet  upon  its  leaves.  The 
hornet  and  the  wasp  gather  the  fibres  from  the  de- 
caying old  brown  fence,  and  work  them  into  paper, 
without  instruction  from  a  master,  and  the  un- 
taught swallow  attaches  its  mud- wrought,  downy- 
cushioned  nest  to  the  rafters  of  the  farmer's  bam 
without  a  pattern  and  without  a  guide. 

During  the  last  spring,  as  I  was  one  day  walk- 
ing in  my  garden,  I  obsc'i  wA  «  very  pretty,  me- 
dium sized  wasp  flying  about  among  the  plants. 
As  its  species  was  net  very  familiar,  1  determined, 
if  practicable,  to  secure  it  as  a  specimen.  After 
watching  its  movements  for  a  while  without  any 
favorable  chance  to  capture  it,  I  saw  it  alight  upon 
the  soft  earth  and  immediately  disappear.  On 
Marching  I  found  a  hole  just  large  enough  for  it 
to  enter,  and  after  careftiUy  digging  to  the  depth 
of  six  or  eight  inches,  succeeded  in  finding  and 
•eeuring  it  The  little  insect  had  toiled  long  and 
painftilly  in  making  this  hole,  and  others  like  it, 
as  the  birth-place  and  early  home  of  its  posterity. 
It  must  have  been  incapable  of  eomprehending  the 
ftiU  purpose  of  its  toil ;  it  could  not  have  antici- 
pated what  was  to  proceed  from  the  solitary  egg 
'  which  it  deposited  in  each  newly-constructed  hole. 
And  yet  it  careAiUy  provided  for  the  wants  of  the 
young  insect  that  was  thence  to  emerge.  Although 
it  rejected  animal  food  for  itself,  it  gathered  a  sup- 
'  ply  of  worms  of  a  certain  speeies  and  stored  them 
away  with  the  egg  to  serve  as  food  for  the  larva 
when  it  should  emerge.  Careftilly  the  little  inseot 
coiled  each  worm  into  a  circular  form  and  placed 
them  one  above  another  to  serve  successively  as 
fbod  for  its  maturing  young  vrndX  the  time  should 
arrive  for  its- transformation,  when,  on  transparent 
wing,  it  should  go  forth  to  perform  for  another 
generation,  as  blindly  and  uninstructed  as  its  own 
mothet  insect,  the  same  office  of  maternal  instinct. 
How  wonderftil  that  an  insect,  without  possibility 
of  foresight,  and  incapable  of  comprehending  the 
object  of  its  own  actions,  should  make  such  per- 
fect and  ingenious  provision  for  the  future,  and, 
in  the  skillftilness.of  its  arrangements,  rival  both 
the  works  of  reason  and  of  art. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  honey-bee  has  been 
one  of  the  most  familiar  of  insects  as  well  as  the 
most  useftil.  Few  persons  are  ignorant  of  the 
■kill  with  which  it  constructs  the  waxen  cells  in 
which  to  deposit  its  luscious  stores.  Some,  who 
should  have  known  better,  have  discredited  the 
existence  in  each  hive  of  the  queen  bee,  the  pre- 
siding spirit  and  common  mother  of  the  whole  col- 
ony. This  fact  has,  however,  been  a  thousand  times 
demonstrated  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  It  is 
cko  a  curious  fact  that  all  the  working  bees  in  a 
hive  are  females  that  have  been  reared  in  cells  so 
■mall  as  to  prwent  their  Ml  development.    Hence 


they  are  incapable  of  propagating  their  species^ 
and  all  their  instincts  are  directed  to  eflbrts  for  tli« 
common  weal.  Among  these  instincts,  that  whieh 
leads  them  to  the  rearing  of  new  queena,  when 
they  are  preparing  to  swarm,  or  when  their  queen 
hail  been  accidentally  destroyed,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable.  In  c^se  of  the  loss  of  the  queen,  the 
intelligence  of  their  calamity  spreads  rapidly 
through  the  whole  colony ;  work  ceases,  and  un- 
mistakable signs  of  alarm  and  anxiety  everywhere 
prev^iL  They  search  eagerly  for  their  queen,  but 
if  their  search  prove  unavailing  they  immediat^y 
commence  endeavors  to  repair  their  loss.  This 
they  are  able  to  do  if  there  are  any  niUiatched 
worker  eggs  in  the  cells,  er  any  larvs  that  have 
recently  emerged.  They  select  one  or  more  of 
these  eggs  or  larve,  and  by  destroying  the  adjoin- 
ing cells,  make  room  to  construct  another  of  suit* 
able  sise  for  rearing  a  queen.  By  nursing  these 
selected  larve  in  ^he  peculiar  manner  employed  m 
rearing  queens,  in  due  time,  unless  seme  oasnal^. 
prevent  they  obtain  a  queen  competent  to  all  the 
duties  of  her  exalted  station. 

This  qneen-raising-instinet  is  often  employed  by 
those  that  are  familiar  with  it  for  the  multiplica- 
tion of  swarms.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  sum- 
mer I  made  my  first  attempt  in  this  direction.  A 
swarm  of  bees  that  had  been  presented  me  by  a 
parent  of  some  of  my  pupils,  were  passing  their 
second  season  without  any  signs  of  sending  forth  a 
colony.  I  was  anxious,  for  various  reasons,  to  se- 
cure a  new  swarm,  and,  novice  as  I  was  in  the 
management  of  bees,  never  having  even  witnessed 
the  hiving  of  a  new  swarm,  I  resolved  to  attempt 
the  "forcing"  of  a  colony,  according  to  the  di- 
rections contained  in  Langstroth's  treatise  on  the 
honey-bee.  Accordingly  I  equipped  myself  with 
armor  to  protect  myself  against  the  consequences 
of  their  anger,  (a  precaution  that  I  hardly  found 
necessary)  and  began  ray  task.  I  first  blew  a  few 
puffs  of  smoke  from  a  paper  cigar '—  bees  are  very 
much  alarmed  by  smoke— into  the  entrance  of  the 
Aive,  and  thus  drove  the  bees  up  among  the  combs. 
I  then  inverted  the  hive,  removed  the  bottom  board 
and  placed  over  the  end  thus  left  open  a  box  pre- 
viously fitted  to  the  dimensions  of  the  hive,  and 
carefully  stol>ped  every  means  of  egress.  I  next 
commenced  beating  the  sides  of  the  hive  smartly, 
sometimes  with  the  palms  of  my  hands  and  some- 
times with  a  couple  of  small  clubs.  At  first  the 
bees  were  greatly  enraged,  but  finding  themselves 
closely  confined  their  anger  soon  changed  to  fear, 
and  they  eagerly  set  to  gorging  themselves  with 
honey,  thus  betraying  anotiier  curious  instinet, 
that  of  securing  as  much  as  possible-of  their  hoard- 
ed wealth  when  there  is  apprehended  danger  of 
being  forcea  to  abandon  it.  In  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  a  loud  humming  commenced  in  the 
hive  and  in  five  minutes  more  the  bees  were  near^ 
ly  all  clustered  in  a  dense  mass  in  the  upper  box, 
€pibu$  miimi»que  parati.    They  were  now  pezfo«tly 
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gftnde  -*-a  gorged  bee  never  etmge  eaeept  by  eemp^H- 
fton^and  when  shaken,  by  a  sndden  jerk,  upon  a 
0heet  in  i^ont  04  a  new  hive,  tiiey  eommenoed  im- 
mediately an  eager  running  into  it— the  queen 
among  the  rest  slowly  dragging  along  her  heary 
abdomen— and  were  soon  safely  settled  in  their 
'  new  home.  They  immediately  commenced  work- 
ing, and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  had  nearly  filled 
one  half  of  their  hive  with  comb.  They  have  since 
continued  to  prosper.  The  few  bees  left  in  the  old 
hWe  together  with  those  that  returned  to  it  firom 
the  fields  and  the  numbers  of  young  bees  constant- 
ly emerging  from  the  cells  soon  made  up  a  respec- 
table Bwana*.  and  in  lea»  than  4wenty  daya  tttey 
gare  conclusive  evidence  of  having  raised  a  new 
queen  in  the  manner  described  above.  ThiMw*'*'^ 
are  also  working  vigorously  at  present  and  oon 
■tantly  increasing  their  numbers. 

The  reader  will  find  Langstroth'a  treatise  upon 
the  honey-bee,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  full  of  in- 
teresting Information,  and  a  perfect  manual  for 
the  maiugementof  bees.  Wonderful  as  are  many 
of  the  statements  which  it  contains  there  is  abund- 
ant evidence  that  they  are  all  strictly  true.  A 
fHend  of  mine,  whose  veracity  is  not  to  be  called 
in  question,  and  who  for  several  years  has  been  ex- 
perimenting with  these  interesting  insects,  once 
said  to  me :  '*  I  know  that  every  word  of  Lang- 
stroth  respecting  the  management  of  bees  is  true, 
as  true  as  the  Bible,  for  I  have  myself  proved  it." 
Whenever  it  is  practicable,  teachers  could  scarce- 
ly do  a  more  rational  thing  than  to  make  them- 
selves familiar  with  the  contents  of  this  book  and 
then  demonstrate  its  statements  by  the  results  of 
their  own  expexience.  They  would  find  their  in- 
vestigations and  experiments  a  prolific  source  of 
pleasure  and  improvement. 
Farther  observations  and  illustrations  must  be 

reserved  for  some  future  occasion. 

I.  V.  c. 


QincsTioig's  fob 
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COKM UKiOATiom  for  this  Department  should  be  ad- 
iffesssd  to  A.  J.  MANOBBsraa,  Frovldenoe. 


Wb  are  very  happy  to  give  place  to  the  following 
solutions  and  probl«ms  by  "  P.  0«  •',  from  whom  it 
will  afford  us  pleasurni  and  no  doubt  it  will  all  the 
readers  of  this  department,  to  hear  again. 

In  question  7,  "P.  O."  used  4-6  instead  of  4-15, 
and  question  2  was  mado  to  mean,  very  properly, 
more  than  we  intended.  The  hands,  it  is  true,  are 
equally  distant  from  any  number  on  the  dial  when 
they  are  together,  and  they  are  together  at  21  9-11 
minutes  past  IV.  But  **  P.  O."  hav  made  some- 
thing better  of  it,  for  which  we  are  obliged. 

Will  some  one  favor  us  with  the  solution  of  the 
tieoompanying  probleuM  i  * 


For  the  Behoolmaster. 
Horology. 

SOLUTIONS  07  TBS  QUESTIONS  CONTAINED   IN  THE 
AUGUST  NUVBEB. 

KOTB.  It  would  be  well  to  have  a  time-piece  to 
look  at  while  reading  this  article. 

QuesHan  1.  *<In  what  time,"  &c.  The  ratio  of 
the  movements  of  the  hour  and  minute-hands  of  a 
time-piece  is  as  1 :  12.  Suppose  the  two  hands  to- 
gether at  XII ;  the  minute-hand  passes  over  a 
space  which  we  will  here  —  sind  in  all  cases  her^ 
after— caU  12  parts.  emA  ^he  hour-h&nd,  in  the 
same  time,  passes  over  1  part  ^  no  matter  how 
large,  or  how  small  the  parts  are.  There  will  be 
then  11  parts  between  them.  These  11  .parts,  by 
the  question,  must  be  equal  to  1  minute-space.  If 
11  parte,  then,  are  equal  to  1  minute,  I  part  will 
be  equal  to  1-11  of  1  minute,,  and  12  parts  will  be 
equal  to  12-11  of  I  minute,  which  is  1 1-11  minute^ 
or  1  minute  6  5-11  seconds.    Ant. 

Again ;  to  find  how  lon^  it  would  take  both  the 
hands  together  to  pass  dver  1  miuute-spaee,  we 
must  take  the  §um  of  their  distances,  instead  of 
their  difference,  which  is  13  parts,  equal  to  1  min- 
ute, and  hence  1  part  =  1-13  of  1  minute,  and  12 
parts  s  12-13  of  1  minute  s  55  5-13  seconds.    Ane. 

Q,  2.  **  At  what  time  between  four  and  five," 
&c.  We  will  first  find  at  w^at  time  the  two  hands 
are  equally  distant  from  the  point  IV.  At  this 
time  the  minute-hand  will  be  a  little  behind  the 
hour-hand.  The  minute-hand  moves  over  12  parts, 
and  the  hour-hand  over  1  part.  The  point  IV  is 
now  just  half  way  between  the  two  hands,  and  the 
distance  from  IV  to  the  hour-hand  is  of  course  1 
part ;  consequently  the  distance  from  IV  back  to 
the  minute-hand,  1  part;  and  since  the  minute- 
hand  has  moved  12  parts,  the  distance  from  XII  to 
IV  is  13  parte,  equal  to  20  minutes ;  hence  1  part 
is  1-18  of  20  minutes,  and  12  parts  :=  12-13  of  20 
minutes  as  18  minutes  27  9-13  seconds  past  IV. 
Ana. 

We  will  next  find  tUe  time  when  the  two  hands 
will  be  equally  distant  from  V.  Here  the  minute- 
hand  will  be  forward  of  the  hour-hand,  and  -ivill 
of  course  have  travelled  12  parts,  and  the  hour- 
hand  1  part  from  IV  on  towards  V,  and  since  the 
distance  flrom  V  to  either  hand  is  the  same,  the 
distance  firom  IV  to  the  hour-hand,  which  is  1 
part,  is  the  same  as  the  distance  from  VI  back  to 
the  minute-hand,  which  is  also  1  part ;  this  added 
to  12  makes  13  parts,  the  distance  from  XII  to  VI, 
which  is  30  minutes.  1  part  of  80  minutes  is  1-13, 
and  12  parte  as  12-13  of  30  minutes  =  27  minutes 
41  7*13  second  past  IV.    An*. 

Now  we  will  ascertain  when  the  two  hands  will 
be  equally  distant  from  the  point  VI.  In  this  case 
too,  the  minute-hand  will  be  in  advance  of  the 
hour-hand.  The  hour  hand  will  again  have  moved 
1  part  firom  IV,  and  the  minute-hand  12  parte  from 
XII.    The  distance  from  IV  to  VI  is  the  same  as 
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the  distance  from  YI  to  VIII,  and  the  distance 
from  the  hour-hand  to  YI  being-  the  same  as  that 
from  YI  to  the  minute-hand,  the  distance  from 
YXII  back  to  the  minute-hand  is  the  same  as  that 
from  lY  to  the  hour-hand,  which  is  1  part ;  this 
added  to  12  makes  13  parts  from  XII  to  YIII, 
which  is  40  minutes.  1  part  =  1-13  of  40  minutes, 
and  12  parts  =  12-13  of  40  minutes  =  36  minutes, 
66  5-13  seconds  past  lY.    Ans. 

In  a  similar  way  we  might  proceed  to  find  when 
the  points  YII,  YIII,  IX,  &c.,  would  be  equally 
distant  from  the  two  hands.  Or  simply  by  adding 
9  minutes,  13  11-18  seoonda  to  ei^ch  result,  the 
tame  answers  will  be  found. 

Q.  3..  *'At  what  time  after  six  o'clock,"  &c. 
At  just  six  o'clock  the  two  hands  point  in  opposite 
directions,  and  at  seven  the  minute-hand  is  at  XII, 
and  the  hour-hand  of  course  at  YII.  When  the 
minute-hand  is  just  as  far  past  I  as  the  hour-hand 
is  past  YII,  they  will  point  in  opposite  directions 
again.  Then  the  minute-hand  will  hare  moved 
12  parts  from  XII,  and  the  hour-hand  1  part  from 
YII,  hence  the  minute-hand  will  be  1  part  from  1. 
Taking  this  1  part  from  12  parts  leaves  11  parts, 
which  is  the  distance  between  XII  and  I,  and 
which  is  6  minutes.  Then,  if  11  parts  =  6  min- 
utes, 1  part  =  1-11  of  5  minutes,  and  12  parts  =: 
12-11  of  6  minutes  s  6  minutes,  27  3-11  seconds 
past  YII.    Aru.  • 

Q.  4.  "  At  what  time  after  twelve  o'clock,"  &c. 
When  the  hour-hand  is  at  I,  the  minute-hand  is 
at  XII,  and  when  the  minute-hand  overtakes  the 
hour-hand,  the  minute-hand  has  'made  12  pai-ts, 
and  the  hour-hand  1  part ;  that  is,  they  are  both  1 
part  beyond  I :  this  1  part  from  12  parts  leaves  11 
parts,  which  are  just  equal  to  6  minutes:  12>J1  of 
6  minutes  =  6  minutes,  27  3-11  seconds  past  I. 
Ans. 

Q.  5.  **  At  what  times  between  eight  and  nine," 
&c.  '*  At  the  time  required  in  this  question,  the 
minute-.hand  will  be  12  parts  past  XII,  and  the 
hour-hand  1  part  past  YIII.  The  two  hands  will 
then  be  13  miniUe  spaces  apart.  Now  measure 
back  just  1  part  from  the  hour-hancl,  and  you  will 
be  at  YIII,  just  40  minutes  from  XII ;  then  mea- 
sure back  1  part  from  the  minute-hand,  and  you 
will  be  11  parts  from  XII,  and  13  minutjes  from 
YIII,  and  consequently  27  minutes  from  XII ; 
hence  11  parts  =  27  minutes  and  12-11  of  27  min- 
utes =  29  minutes  27  3-11  seconds  past  YIII.  Ant, 

Again ;  let  the  hands  move  on  until  the  minute- 
hand  is  13  minutes  ahead  of  the  hour-hand ;  the 
minute-hand  is  still  12  times  as  far  from  XII  as  the 
hour-hand  is  from  YIII.  Measure  back  as  beforet 
1  part  from  the  hour-hand  and  you  will  find  your- 
self at  YIII  again,  just  40  minutes  from  XII ; 
then  1  part  back  from  the  minute-hand  and  you 
will  be  13  minutes  further ;  that  is,  63  minutes  from 
XII,  and  also  11  parts  from  XII :  12-11  of  53  min- 
utes =  57  minutes,  49  1-11  seconds  past  YIII.  Ant, 


Q.  6.  ''  At  what  times  between  three  and  foor»" 
&c.  1-100  of  the  dial-plate  is  1-100  of  60  miniLtea 
=  60-100  minute  =s  3-5  minute.  The  hands,  then* 
at  the  time  required,  must  be  3-5  minute  apart. 
This  question  is  similar  to  the  5th,  and  must  be 
solved  by  the  same  method.  Count  back,  there- 
fore. 1  part  from  the  hour-hand,  and  you  will  be  at 
III,  then  1  part  from  the  minute-hand,  and  yoa 
will  be  3-5  minute  from  III,  and  conseqaently 
14  2-5  minutes,  or  11  parts  from  XII;  •*•  1  part 
=  1-11  of  14  2-5  minutes,  and  12  parts  =s  12-11  of 
14  2-5  minutes  =  15  minutes,  42  6-11  seconds  past 
III ;  firtt  an^wtr. 

Again ;  let  the  haads  proceed  until  the  minute* 

hand  is  3-5  minute  in  advance  of  the  hour-htnd  ; 

then  miasure  back  1  part  from  the  hour-band,  j%XKk 

will  be  at  III  again,  (the  parts  having  a  different 

value  now,  remember ;)  which  will  be  15  minates 

from  XII ;  and  in  like  manner  1  part  back  from 

the  minute-hand,  and  you  will  be  15  3^  minutes 

from  XII  sc  11  parts.    .  ••  12-11  of  15  3-5  minates 

s=  17  ^linutes^  1 1-11  seconds  past  III ;  teoond  ai»- 
swer. 

Q.  7.  "What  is  the  time,"  &c.  1-2  of  2-3  of 
1  3-7  =  2-7,  and  3-8  of  4-6  =  3-10.  The  fractional 
parts  are,  then,  2-7  and  3-10.  The  12  hours  from 
noon  to  midnight  must  be  divided  into  two  parts 
such,  that  2-7  of  the  first  part  will  equal  310  of  the 
second  part.  Then  1-7  of  the  first  part  =  1-2  of  3-10 
of  the  second  part  =  3-20  ;  and  if  3-20  of  the  sec- 
ond part  =  1-7  of  the  first  part,  1-20  of  the  second 
part  =  1-3  of  1-7  of  the  first  part  =  1-21.  If,  now, 
we  call  the  first  part  of  the  12  hours  21  parts,  and 
the  second  20  parts,  we  shall  find  the  whole  12 
hours  divided  into  41  parts ;  .  • .  1  part  =  1-41  of 
12  hours,  and  21  parts  =s  21-41  of  12  hours  =  6 
hours,  8  32-41  minutes  past  noon,  or  8  32-41  min- 
utes past  noon,  or  8  32-41  minutes  past  6  o'clock. 
Ant. 

Q.  8.  "  At  what  time  between  ten  and  eleven," 
&c.  The  minute-hand,  as  usual,  has  moved  12 
parts  from  XII,  and  the  hour-hand  1  part  from  X. 
Now,  since  the  two  bands  are  to  make  equal  an- 
gles with  the  point *II,  we  find  the  minute-hand  is 
just  as  far  back  of  YI,  as  the  hour-hand  is  past  X  ; 
that  is,  the  minute  hand  wan  is  1  part  of  being  at 
YI ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  distance  from  XII  to 
YI  is  13  parts,  .  • .  12-13  of  30  minutes  =s  27  min- 
utes, 41  7'13  seconds  past  X.    Ant, 

Q.  9.  *' At  what  time  between  six  and  seven," 
&c.  From  YII  back  to  tbs  hour-hand  is  5  min- 
utes less  1  part,  and  from  YII  back  to  the  minute- 
hand  is  2  3-4  times  as  much,  viz. :  13  3-4  minates 
less  2  3-4  parts.  From  XII  to  the  minute-hand  is 
12  parts,  and  from  the  minute-hand  to  YII  is  133-4 
minutes  —  2  3-4  parts.  Both  of  these  intervals 
together  make  up  the  space  between  XII  and  YIII 
=  35  minutes ;  or  12  parts  -h  18  3-4  minutes — 2  3-4 
=  35  minutes,  .  - .  12  parts  —  2  8-4  parts  =  35  min- 
utes — 13  3-4  minutes,  or  9  1-4  parts -^21 1-4  min- 
ates, or  37  parte  s=  85  minutss,  an4  12  parts  » 
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12-37  of  86  minutes  =  27  minutes,  34  2-37  seconds 
past  YI.    Ana, 

Secondly.  The  hands  continuing  on  until  the 
nunute-hand  is  2  3-4  times  as  far  past  YII,  as  the 
hour-hand  is  back  of  YIX,  we  must,  instead  of 
subtracting  13  3-4  minutes  from  35  minutes,  and 
2  3-4  parts  from  12  parts,  add  them ;  then  we  shall 
htve  14  3-4  parts  =  48  3-4  minutes,  or  69  parts  = 
196  minutes,  .  • .  12  parts  s  12-69  of  196  minutes 
ss  38  minutes,  39  39-69  seeonds  past  Yl.    Am, 

Q.  10.  *'  At  what  times  between  seven  and 
eight,'*  Ac.  This  question  is  like  the  9th  in  all  re- 
spects, excepting  the  numbers ;  hence  we  have 
onlj  to  multiply  (6  mi»«tw«^  1  part)  by  9-10  in- 
stead of  2  3-4,  which  gives  4  6-10  minutes -*910 
part ;  these,  together  with  the  12  parts  made  by 
the  minute-hand,  will  make  up  just  the  interval 
between  XII  and  YIII>  which  is  40  minutes ;  that 
is,  12  parte +  4  6-10  minutes  — 9-10  part  =  40 
minutes,  or  11 1-10  parte  =  36  6-10  minutes,  or 
111  parte  =  366  minutes,  .  • .  12  parts  s:  12-111  of 
366  minutes  s:  38  minutes,  22  76-111  seconds  past 
YII;  Jirtt  annoer. 

Again.  Adding  again,  instead  of  subtracting, 
we  have  12  9-10  parts  =  44  6-10  minutes,  .  • .  12 
parte  =  41  minutes,  23  seconds  past  YII ;  second 
answer. 


Pboblbx  1.  Between  nine  and  ten,  the  two 
hands  are  in  such  positions,  that  it  will  teke  the 
minute-hand  just  16  minutes  of  time  to  overtake 
the  hour-hand.    Required  the  time. 

Fboblem  2.  A  man  being  asked  the  time  of 
day,  replied,  *'  It  is  between  seven  and  eight,  and 
in  less  than  an  hour,  the  two  hands  will  have  ex- 
actly changed  places.    Required  the  time. 

Sufield,  Ct,  p.  a. 


A  Qbahmab  of  tbb  English  Lakouagb.  By 
Samuel  S.  (Greene,  A.  M.,  author  of  **  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Grammar,"  *'  Analysis 
of  Sentences,"  etc.,  etc.  Philadelphia;  H. 
Cowperthwait  &  Co.    1860.    pp.  264. 

Oreene's  system  of  grammar  is  well  and  favora- 
bly krown  all  over  tEe  country.  His  **  Analysis,** 
the  first  of  the  series  published,  immediately  plac- 
ed his  nam#high  in  the  list  of  grammarians.  His 
more  recent  books  and  his  efforts  before  teachers' 
institutes  and  educational  associations  in  different 
parte  of  the  country,  have  added  to  his  popularity 
as  a  philosophical  grammarian.  His  little  book 
entitled  '*  First  Lessons  **  was  open  to  some  criti- 
cism as  not  in  all  respecte  well  adapted  to  the  or- 
dinary common  schools.  But  when  *<  The  Intro- 
duction "  appeared,  it  was  received  with  delight 
everywhere.    We  have  scarcely  heard  an  unfavor 


site  to  produce  the  **  Analysis,"  whioh  was  design- 
ed for  the  higher  classes. 

Some  teachers  objected  to  the  **  Elemente  "  that 
it  was  too  full,  too  ample  in  illustration — that  the 
series  of  examples  was  too  proAise.  All  the  criti- 
dsms  which  could  be  rendered  available  the  au- 
thor has  evidently  considered  in  revising  that 
book,  out  of  which  he  has  brought  the  grammar 
before  us. 

His  series  now  consists  of 

1.  The  Introduction. 

2.  The  English  Grammar. 

3.  The  Analynf. 

The  first  of  these  is,  in  our  judgment,  quite  Ml 
enough  for  a  complete  text-book  on  English  gram- 
mar,—  if  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher,— 
for  most  of  our  public  schools  in  rural  districte 
and  small  villsges. 

Tbe  EngUah  Grammar  is  designed  as  a  full  and 
complete  treatise  upon  the  subject.  The  author 
has  unfolded  the  subject  of  orthography  more  fully 
than  most  of  our  schools  will  probably  wish  to  fol- 
low it ;  but  it  is  admirably  done.  Under  the  de- 
partment of  etymology —'Xhe  division  which  usual- 
ly receives  most  attention  as  the  study  of  gram- 
mar,—  this  book  is  complete,  accurate  and  method- 
ical. It  will  here  leave  very  little  for  the  .compe- 
tent teacher  to  desire.  But  under  the  head  of 
syntaXf  the  author  has  shown  himself  most  com- 
pletely master  of  the  entire  subject.  The  Ipgical 
sequence  of  topics,  and  the  full  development  of 
the  entire  subject,  appears  to  us  entirely  unequal- 
led by  anything  we  have  before  seen.  Under  the 
three  general  beads  of  syntax  of  sentences,  syntax 
of  elements,  and  syntax  of  words,  he  has  subdivid- 
ed the  discussion  in  a  manner  at  once  simple,  easy 
of  comprehension  and  with  great  ability  and  learn- 
ing. The  logical  arrangement  of  the  topics  and 
the  entire  and  thorough  development  of  this  de- 
partment will  repay  the  closest  study  and  atten- 
tion of  any  one. 

Idiomatic  and  peculiar  constructions  are  provid- 
ed for  with  abundant  examples  and  explanations. 
The  science  of  punotftation  is  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  and  the  brief  treatise  on  prosody  doses 
the  book.  % 

We  commend  this  work  to  our  readers  as  a  book 
well  worthy  their  attention.  It  is  the  result  of 
research  and  study  into  the  true  philosophy  of  lan- 
guage, and  particularly  of  our  language,  of  enlarg- 
ed experience  in  teaching  and  book  making,  and 
of  extensive  intercourse  among  teachers  and 
knowledge  of  schools. 


Thb  Connbcticut  School  Joubnal  has  very 
much  improved  during  the  last  two  years.  It  evi- 
dently has  a  strong  hold  of  the  affections  of  the 
teachers  of  good  old  Connecticut,  who  not  only 
teke  it  but  write  for  it     Under  the  able  editorial 


able  criticism  upon  it.     ^required  more  talent  to  management  of  Charles  Northend,  Esq.  it  tekes  a 
make  that  book  ibr  the  little  ones  than  was  requi-'high  rank  in  the  fraternity. 
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FixsT  Lesbovs  in  Lativ.  a  series  of  exerdset. 
Analytical  -and  Synthetical,  in  Latin  Syntax.  By 
N.  C.  Brooks,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Balti- 
more Female  College.  Revised  Edition.  New 
York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  ft  Burr,  51  and  63  John 
street.    1860. 

Here  is  a  cheerful  little  guide  to  the  beginner  in 
the  study  of  the  Latin  language.  The  method 
here  adopted  is  upon  the  inductive  plan,  and  is 
well  calculated  to  exercise  the  judgment  as  well  aa 
the  memory.  The  student  may  become  f&miliar 
with  one  subject  before  he  begins  another,  thus  his 
progress  is  much  facilitated,  while  the  book  is  cal- 
culated to  render  the  path  of  the  elementary  learn- 
er a  pleasant  one. 

The  exercises  selected  for  translation  are  judi- 
ciously arranged,  and  in  themselves  convey  much 
valuable  instruction.  We  commend  this  elemen- 
tary treatise  to  the  candid  perusal  of  all  lovers  of 
the  Latin  language.     ^ 


Warren's  Oeooraphie  fur  Anfanoer.  Phil- 
adelphia :  Burlag  von  John  Wirt  &  Co.    1860. 

It  is  a  new  thing  and  significant  that  a  school 
text-book  made  in  America  should  be  translated 
and  exported  to  Germany.  But  why  should  it  not 
be  ?  We  used  to  hear  that  Nature  seeki  an  egtd- 
librium;  and  if  we  send  our  promising  young  men 
to  Germany  to  complete  their  education  and  send 
fbr  the  best  German  scholars  for  our  teachers  in 
some  departments ;  why  not,  to  return  the  compli- 
ment! send  them  some  books  f 

The  volume  before  us  presents  a  very  attractive 
appearance  in  its  German  dress,  and  we  doubt  not 
it  is  a  faithful  translation.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  one  of 
the  best  of  books  for  the  young.  The  demand  for 
this  translation  indicates  the  deserved  popularity 

of  the  book. 

1 . 

ADTENTmiES  OF  Adams,  Mountaineer  And  Grizzly 
Bear  Hunter  of  California.  Boston:  Crosby, 
Nichols,  Lee  &  Co. 

California  bears,  and  especially  the  grizzly  kind, 
create  a  great  sensation  wherever  they  travel  in 
eivilized  communities.  Adams  did  a  lively  busi- 
ness among  the  mountains  of  California,  supplying 
the  market  with  these  denizens  of  the  forest.  His 
methods  •f  capturing  and  training  them,  with  a 
general  account  of  his  mountain  life,  make  up  a 
story  book  that  will  be  read  with  delight  by  all 
lovers  of  adventure.  p. 


Habpbr'b  School  and  Family  Kxabbbs.  Bj 
Marcus  Wilson.  A  Primer  and  seven  Reader*. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin 
Square,  New  York,  1860. 

Only  four  of  these  readers  are  yet  published. 
In  a  cursory  examination,  we  are  much  pleased 
with  the  general  features  of  the  readers.  We 
have  seldom  if  ever  seen  a  series  of  readers  of  the 
interest,  variety,  beauty  and  utility  of  illustratidli. 
The  natural  scienees  and  animal  life  are  presented 
in  the  most  attractive  form.  The  anecdotes  here 
selected  are  of  an  elevated  character.  We  judge 
the  main  point  in  the  higher  numbers  is  to  present 
the  higher  branches  of  En'^lish  study  in  an  attrac- 
tive and  interestiag  bmusbsc.  This  has  been  done. 
These  books  may  well  find  a  place  at  the  fireside 
as  well  as  in  the  school-room,  and  will,  we  do  not 
doubt,  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome  from  all  who 
love  useful  and  entertaining  knowledge. 


Latin  Lessons  and  Tables.  By  Cyrus  S.  Rich- 
ards, A.  M.,  Principal  of  Kimbal  Union  Acade- 
my, Meriden,  N.  H.  Boston :  Crosby,  Nichols, 
Lee  ft  Co. 

The  plan  of  this  book  is  similar  to  the  <*  Greek 
Lessons  "  by  Prof.  Crosby,  combining  the  ana&ytio 
and  synthetic  methods.  The  selections  are  taken 
principally  from  Cesar's  Commentaries,  the  Xeno- 
phon  of  Latin  writers.  The  references  are  to 
Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Grammar,  revised  edition. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  etymological  analysis 
and  euphonic  laws,  making  a  necessary  supple- 
ment to  the  grammar.  This  is  a  valuable  book 
and  destined  to  take  a  prominent  rank  among  ele- 
mentary Latin  works.  f. 


Brown  & 


Eaton's  "New  Primary  Arithbtic. 
Taggard,  Boston.    1860. 
The  Eaton  series  is  now  complete,  as  follows : 

1.  The  Primary  Arithmetic. 

2.  Warren  Colbum's  immortal  work. 

3.  Eaton's  Written  Arithmetic. 
This  little  primary  is  an  elegant  little  book  and 

we  feel  sure  it  will  be  popular  with  the  little  folk. 
It  is  beautifully  got  up,  with  fine  engravings,  print. 


Pbincipia  Latina  ;  An  Introduction  to  the  Latin 
Language.  By  Charles  D'Urban  Morris.  M  A., 
Rector  of  Trinity  School,  New  York.  Formerly 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  New  York : 
Mason  Brothers.    1860.    285  pp. 

This  book  is  designed  to  serve  as  grammar  and 
reader  for  the  student  commencing  the  study  of 
the  Latin.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  mind  long 
trained  and  well  disciphned  in  the  language  and 
one  no^  afraid  to  make  any  innovation  upon  es- 
tablished custom  in  teaching  and  learning  Latin. 

Abridged  Hiatort  of  thb  United  States,  or 
Republic  of  America.  By  Emma  Willard.  New 
and  enlarged  edition.  Barnes  ft  Burr,  New 
York.    1860.    Pp.472. 

A  new,  improved  and  very  attractive  edition  of  a 

justly  popular  work.    It  is  nicely  ornamented  with 

cuts  and  rendered  much  more  valuable  by  maps  of 

the  various  localities  treated  of.     The  history  is 

brought  down  to  the  year  1860.    The  Constitution 

of  the  United  States  is  added  to  the  work. 


The  Maine  Tbacber.— Although  this  is  yet  a 
young  journal,  it  manifests  a  vigorous  lifie  and  a 
thrifty  growth.  Its  pages  teem  with  many  a  well- 
written,  practical  paper  on  the  theory  or  practice 
of  education.  If  tne  teachem  of  Maine  accept  the 
.       T.  '1  State  motto.  DirigOt  they  will  see  to  it  that  their 

paper,  &c.    It  appears  simple,  easy,  progressive,  Uw;^^.  u  obligeTto  take  no  backward  step,  but 

scientific  and  practioaL  i  that  it  leads  straight  on. 
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VOL.  VI. 


For  the  SchooImMter. 
Socrates  as  a  Teacher. 

[Hb&e  and  there  we  find  a  tale  that  never 
grows  old.  We  read  it  again  and  again,  and 
always  with  increasing  interest,  because  there 
is  inTolved  in  it  a  depth  of  thought  from  which 
we  do  not  fail  to  discover  some  new  gem  by 
each  new  investigation  ;  or  else,  because  it  pos- 
sesses an  electric  power  that  stimulates  anew 
our  vital  energies,  and  we  go  forth  from  its  in- 
fluence  conscious  of  renewed  hopefulness  and 
strength  to  the  conflicts  of  our  daily  life.  Thus 
the  patriotic  American  never  wearies  of  the 
story  of  the  Revolution,  nor  of  the  portraiture 
of  Washington.  And  the  Christian  nt^ver  tires 
of  Bunyan's  wondrous  dream.  And  so  the 
earnest  teacher  will  never  tire  of  the  story  of 
Socrates  and  the  faithful  delineation  of  his 
character.  It  is  a  model  for  all  time.  Not  that, 
amid  the  institutions  and  the  usages  of  our 
modem  civilization,  we  can  go,  like  him,  to  the 
market  and  discourse  with  old  and  young ;  or 
that,  with  our  climate  we  can^o  with  *'  unsan- 
dalled  feet "  in  winter  and  in  summer,  or  wear 
••  but  one  tunic  year  by  year  ; "  nor  that,  with 
our  powers,  we  can  always  and  everywhere  in- 
struct and  charm  both  the  sage  and  the  profli- 
gate. But  we  can  catch  something  of  his  spirit ; 
we  can  adopt  his  high  and  noble  aims,  and  his 
exalted  views  of  the  true  design  and  the  proper 
influence  of  education ;  and,  though  we  may 
feel  ourselves  to  shrink  into  pigmies  when  we 
witness  his  amazing  power  of  convincing  the 
reason  and  of  influencing  the  will  of  his  pupils, 
still  we  may  ponder  the  principles  and  methods 
he  adopted  and  appropriate  them ,  with  success, 
in  our  own  sphere.     Be  it  true  that  the  theme 


is  **  very  trite  and  equally  hackneyed,"  that 
**  every  school-boy  is  supposed  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  sage  of  Athens,"  still  we  feel  con- 
fident that  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  following 
graphic  and  original  sketch  of  Socrates,  will 
communicate  to  every  teacher  a  new  interest  in 
his  noble  work  and  a  new  impulse  towards  the 
highest  success  in  it.  The  extract  we  introduce^ 
by  permission,  from  an  unpublished  essay.  The 
triteness  of  the  subject,  we  are  sure,  will  be 
amply  redeemed  by  the  interest  and  value  of 
the  production. — n.  b.  c] 

80CIUTBS    AS  ▲  TBACHEB. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Soorates  was  not 
sufiiciently  attractive,  most  certainly,  to  win 
him  friends.  We  doubt  very  much  whether,  if 
he  should  send  up  his  card,  he  would  be  admit- 
ted to  the  fashionable  circles  of  the  present 
time.  A  countenance  defying  the  physiogno- 
mist, a  throat  full  and  obtuse,  instead  of  delicate 
and  angular,  lips  that  were  thick,  and  a  nose 
that  was  flat,  slightly  turned  up,  with  nostrils 
broad  and  expanded, — the  farthest  possible 
from  Solomon's  model  of  a  nose,  which  was  as 
the  tower  of  Lebanon  which  lookcth  towards 
Damascus,  —  eyes  like  a  satyr's,  scarcely  sepa- 
rated by  the  nose^  deep  set  in  his  head,  and 
which,  when  the  I^#ad  was  fixed,  rolled  from 
side  to  side,  —  so  that,  when  asking  a  question, 
he  seemed  as  **  a  bull  glaring  around  him  with 
his  eyes  downward," — his  feet  huge  and  spray, — 
generally  imsandalled  in  winter  as  in  summer,  on 
the  battle-field  as  within  the  walls  of  Athens, — 
a  form  clumsy,  uncouth  and  protubeiant,  and  a 
gait  as  awR.ward  as  a  cow's,  —  all  combined  to 
render  him  a  **  monster  that  to  be  dreaded  need 
but  to  be  seen,"  especially  to  a  people  keenly  sen* 
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sitive  to  every  lack  of  refinement  in  gesture  or 
motion,  fastidious  enough  to  drive  from  their 
presence  whatever  bordered  upon  the  grotesque 
and  the  ludicrous. 

No  wonder  Zopyrus  pronounced  him  stupid 
and  heavy.  Yet  this  man  so  overcame  the  nat- 
ural deficiencies  of  form  and  manner,  by  a  rigid 
and  careful  cultivation  of  the  powers  with  which 
God  had  endowed  him,  that,  when  engaged  in 
conversation,  his  countenance  radiant  with 
thought,  and  his  eyes  sparkling  with  intelli- 
gence, half  concealing  and  half  betraying  his 
irony  and  humor,  those  who  came  to  laugh 
were  fascinated  to  silence,  and  those  who  at 
first  desired  to  treat  him  roughly  lingered  as  if 
enchanted  with  a  divinity.  **  No  one,"  says 
Alcibiades,  **  man,  woman  or  boy,  could  hear 
him,  or  even  hear  his  words  repeated  by  an  in- 
different spectator,  but  was  taken  by  surprise 
and  riveted  into  attention." 

•  *•««• 

Passing  on  from  Socrates  as  a  citizen  to  Socra- 
tes as  a  teacher,  we  find  again  that,  as  Athens 
was  his  home  and  the  people  his  houshold,  so 
Athens  was  his  school  and  the  people  his  schol- 
ars. Scorning  the  sophists,  who  served  only  for 
pay,  who  wandered  from  city  to  city,  selling 
their  wares  as  quacks  t\  eir  medicines,  as  a  pan- 
acea for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  profess- 
ing to  know  everything  and  to  do  everything, 
solving  questions  far  outreaching  tlie  powers  of 
human  ken,  and  fitting  men  for  every  depart- 
ment of  life,  with  a  fund  of  unmerchantable 
information,  he  went  about  doing  good  for  the 
sake  of  the  good  itself,  gathered  with  his  fol- 
lowers wherever  they  were  to  be  found,  and, 
professing  absolute  ignorance,  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  absolute  knowledge.  Disdaining  the 
title  of  teacher,  and  refusing  the  office  as  a  mer- 
cenary profession,  he  taught  everywhere  and  on 
all  occasions,  regardless  of  time  or  place,  teach- 
ing all  he  met,  and  teaching  them  the  thing  they 
most  desired  to  know. 

•  •  «  «  •  • 
The  mind  was  his  book,  from  w^hich  he  drew 

forth  the  Memnon  music  of  the  morning  sun  of 
life,  and  on  which  he  wrote  his  "  living  epistles 
to  be  read  of  all  men."  He  felt  that  to  teach, 
mind  must  grapple  with  mind,  heart  beat  in 
sympathy  with  heart,  and  spirit  inter- penetrate 
spirit.  It  was  oral  teaching,  where  the  eye  ex- 
plains the  utterances  of  the  voice,  and  the  coun- 
tenance bums  with  the  radiarce  of  thought. 
His  book  was  his  own  knowledge,  appealing  to 
the  heart  and  the  conscience  ;  and  the  thoughts 


glided  into  the  mind  of  the  scholar  so  imper- 
ceptibly, he  felt  them  to  be  as  much  his  own  as 
the  air  he  breathed  and  in  which  alone  he  could 
exist.  Every  pupil's  authority  lay  in  the  soli- 
dity of  his  own  convictions,  never  dreaming 
that  truth  was  buried  in  the  text- book,  or  de- 
rived its  power  from  the  throne  whence  it  had 
been  promulgated.  He  himself  had  digested 
all  books, —  the  books  of  men  and  the  books  of 
God,  —  and  simply  infused  into  his  hearer  a 
part  of  himself. 

When  his  pupil  presented  himself  for  instruc- 
tion, he  first  played  the  part  ol  the  exhausting 
receiver,  educing  from  him  his  pride  of  opinion 
and  self-conceit,  until  he  confessed  his  igno- 
rance and  cried  out  for  help.  If  he  endured 
the  process,  well  and  good ;  if  he  shrunk  from 
it,  he  was  denounced  as  a  fool.  To  be  ignorant 
of  one's  ignorance,  was*%he  lowest  depth  of  hu- 
n'.an  degiadation.  To  confess  it,  was  the  first 
stepping  stone  to  intelligent  inquiry.  He  then 
put  him  into  an  electro- chemical  bath,  to  in- 
crease his  vitality  and  give  vigor  and  force  to  his 
faculties.  And,  finally,  he  fed  him  with  whole* 
some  and  nourishing  food,  that  ne  might  be  able 
to  walk  alone.  He  taught,  as  many  preachers, 
first  negatively,  then  positively,  —  first  remov- 
ing the  rubbish  from  some  favorite  idea  by  tak- 
ing improbable  positions  and  then  placing  it  in 
every  possible  combination  of  circumstances; 
and  if  it  preserved  its  purity  when  tried  in  this 
double  crucible,  it  was  worthy  of  preservation  ; 
if  not,  it  was  rejected. 

His  pupils  came  to  him,  as  an  ('Id  preacher 
said,  rather  cynically,  of  woman,  **  so  bedecked 
with  streamers,  flags,  and  ensigns,  so  miscreate 
with  their  vanity  and  self-conceit,  with  their 
foolish  notions  and  evil  habits,  that  he  who 
ma^lc  them,  when  he  looked  upon  them,  should 
hardly  know  them,  with  their  plumes  and  fans 
and  silken  vixards,  with  feather*  in  thcii  caps 
like  flags  in  their  tops,  to  tell,  I  think,  which 
way  the  wind  blows ; "  and  he  soon  struck 
their  flags,  carried  away  their  plumes  and 
vizards,  riddled  their  sails  and  sha'tered  their 
yards,  until  they  looked  like  old  hulks  which  had 
foundered  at  sea  ;  and  if  then  they  were  willing 
to  follow  in  his  track,  a  calm  sea  and  fair  wind 
attended  them,  their  masts  and  spars  and  sails 
would  be  refitted,- and  they  would  be  made  ev- 
ery way  strong  enough  to  brave  the  fury  of  any 
storm.  But  if  they  deserted  him,  he  left  them 
to  their  own  fate.  His  method  of  teaching  is 
coni prised  in  three  words,  —  evolution,  involu- 
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tion  and  revolution.  Hence  the  reason  for  the 
saying  that  he  **  owed  not  a  little  to  the  'double- 
tongued  and  all- objecting  Zeno." 

It  has  be«n  objected  to  the  teachings  of  Socra- 
tes, on  the  one  hand,  that  he  applied  the  test 
of  utility  to  every  subject,  and  rejec  ed  every 
thing  that  would  not  endure  it ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  tendencies  of  his  teachings 
were  so  purely  speculative  as  to  be  entirely 
worthless,  except  as  feats  of  intellectual  gladi- 
atorship.  Now,  he  has  been  called  a  realist ; 
then,  an  idealist ;  now,  a  Baconian,  then  a  Kan- 
tian. Neither  is  true ;  and  yet  both  are  true. 
The  aim  and  purpose  of  Socrates  was  to  with- 
draw the  mind  from  the  phenomena  of  nature 
and  fix  it  upon  its  own  phenomena ;  while  the 
aim  and  purpose  of  Bacon  was  to  observe  and 
interpret  nature  alone.  Socrates  despised  phy- 
sics. Bacon's  contempt  of  metaphysics  was 
equally  hearty.  When  Socrates  was  opposirs; 
antagonists,  whose  monstrosities  were  tricked 
out  in  a  dazzling,  wordy,  windy  eloquence,  his 
Ithuriel-touch  unmasked  their  deformities,  and 
his  repeated  blows  pushed  their  reasonings  into 
the  imaginary  regions  of  airy  nothings.  He 
was  more  etherial  and  spiritual  than  they  all. 
But  when  he  attacked  the  mere  antiquarian, 
whose  glory  resided  in  a  costly  library  and 
worm-eaten  manuscripts,  and  who  thought  that 
in  consequence  of  his  well  hoarded  lore  he  was 
qualified  for  any  office  of  state,  he  stripped  him 
of  his  feathers  and  presented  him  before  the 
world  as  Plato's  man. 

The  fact  was,  he  blended  more  perfectly  than 
any  teacher  of  whom  we  have  read,  the  useful 
with  the  true,  raising  his  theories  upon  well 
established  facts,  accurate  in  his  definitions, 
nice  in  his  discriminations,  broad  in  his  gener- 
alizations, ascending  higher  and  higher  in  his 
thoughts  until  he  reached  up  unto  God,  the 
great  thought  of  all,  and  descending  to  the 
lowest  thoughts  of  man,  that  he  might  elevate 
him  into  a  companionship  with  God.  He  would 
teach  but  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  therefore  made 
haste  slowly  ;  but  he  would  teach  all  he  knew 
of  that  one  thing,  and  open  the  sources  whence 
more  might  be  acquired.  Hu  could  not  pass 
over  a  country  forty  miles  an  hour  on  an  ex- 
ploring tour,  to  make  travelled  fools;  but  he 
could  sit  by  your  side  in  the  old-fashioned  car- 
riage, jogging  along  quietly,  expounding  the 
truth  to  you  as  Philip  did  to  the  Eunuch.  Sci- 
ence and  art  he  made  subservient  to  life,  and 
life  he  raised  to  its  real  divinity  by  its  unity 
with  the  true  and  the  good.     He  would  join, 


as  would  we,  the  miner  and  the  geologist,  the 
apothecary  and  the  chemist,  the  brick- layer  and 
the  architect,  the  plumber  and  the  artist,  —  on 
the  ground  that  while  they  may  be  but  the  hand 
and  the  foot,  they  are  one  body.  There  is  no 
part  of  any  profession  which  can  be  termed  use- 
less. The  chemist  is  not  rewarded  for  his  years 
of  toil,  sinif  ly  because  he  has  discovered  a 
cheap  way  of  refining  sugar ;  nor  should  the 
optician  date  the  true  value  of  his  discovery  of 
the  laws  of  light  from  the  invention  of  specta- 
cles. That  which  ministers  to  the  comfort  of 
our  homes  is  noble ;  but  that  which  purifies  and 
enlarges  the  mind  is  nobler.  Geology  does  well 
when  it  opens  to  us  veins  of  lead  and  beds  of 
iron ;  but  it  does  better  when  it  reclothes  dry 
bones  and  reveals  lost  creations.  Astronomy 
docs  well  when  it  guides  the  lonely  mariner 
across  the  trackless  deep;  but  it  does  better 
when  it  opens  np  the  glories  of  other  worlds 
and  calls  the  stars  by  name.  Botany  is  worthy 
of  earnest  study  for  healing  the  sick  by  express-* 
ing  the  juices  of  the  plant ;  but  is  worthier  when 
it  reveals  all  the  attributes  of  Jehovah  in  the 
calyx.  Surgery  displays  its  skill  when  setting 
a  broken  limb,  but  it  initiates  us  into  the  myste- 
ry oi  the  holy  of  holies  when  it  proves  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God.  The  strong  torrents  in  their 
gladness  make  the  hills  echo  with  their  hollow 
thunder  ;  but  they  give  verdure  to  the  field  and 
sea-room  to  the  storm-tossed  ship.  The  volca- 
no terrifies  us ;  but  it  tempers  the  metal-vein 
and  medicates  the  living  spring.  And  in  all  our 
endeavors,  as  the  reward  beyond  and  above  the 
'reward  in  knowledge  itself,  as  one  has  said, 
j  **  herbs  have  their  healing,  stones  their  precious- 
ness  and  stars  their  times." 

Such  was  the  teaching  of  Socrates ;  and  it  is 
no  matter  of  surprise  that  all  Athens  went  out 
after  him,  and  all  Greece  flocked  to  hear  him* 
No  wonder  that  he  swayed  a  controlling  scep- 
tre over  the  young,  changed  the  morals  of  the 
old,  and  checked  the  madness  of  the  mob.  His 
was  the  volcanic  power  which  upheaved  error, 
opened  fresh  fields  of  thought  and  stimulated 
the  mind  to  its  highest  endeavors.  His  was  the 
power  of  unconscious  tuition,  which  charmed 
the  ugly  face,  which  players  personated  upon 
the  stage  and  potters  copied  upon  their  jugs, 
into  attractive  beauty,  and  caused  the  eye,  the 
voice  and  the  entire  mein  to  speak  more  elo- 
quently than  his  words.  «»  When  I  heard 
Pericles,  or  any  other  great  orator,"  said  the 
profligate,  ambitious  Alcibiades,  **  I  was  enter- 
tained and  delighted,  and  felt  that  he  had  spok- 
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en  well.  But  no  mortal  speech  has  ever  excited 
in  me  such  emotions  as  are  kindled  by  this  ma* 
gioion.  Whenever  I  hear  him  I  am,  as  it  were, 
charmed  and  fettered.  My  heart  leaps  like  an 
inspired  coryhant.  My  immortal  soul  is  stung 
by  his  words,  as  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent.  It  is 
indignant  at  its  own  rude  and  ignoble  character. 
I  often  weep  tears  of  regret,  and  think  how  vain 
and  inglorious  the  life  I  lead.  Nor  am  I  the 
only  one  that  weeps  like  a  child  and  depairs  of 
himself.  Many  others  are  affected  in  the  same 
way."  A  lesson  worthy  to  be  learned  by  pa- 
rents, teachers  and  preachers. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Inspiration. 

BT  ANNIB  BUZABBTB. 


*Ti8  vain  to  ask  the  ancient  muse 

To  kindle  now  her  latent  fires, 
The  li'^ht  bor  fading  lamps  diffuse, 

T'  illumine  the  world  no  more  aspires. 

She  found  new  subjects.  Wrought  new  themes. 
Language  that  clothed  each  thought  was  new, 

She  plunged  into  the  sparkling  stream, 
And  caught  its  first  uprising  dew. 

But  thought,  like  time,  is  old  and  bent, 

Imagination  has  grown  gray, 
And  all  her  pleasant  visions  spent, 

Before  we  hailed  this  latter  day. 

The  written  world  has  had  its  due. 
Words  are  transposed,  ideas  the  same, 

For  these  worn  phantoms,  men  pursue 
By  dusty  ways,  ideal  Fame. 

This  spectre  void  of  heart,  has  thrown 
Its  poisonous  wreaths  o*er  many  a  shrine. 

And  over  many  an  altar  stone 
Has  made  their  noxious  tendrils  twine. 

Each  lofty  light  upreared  by  Fame, 
Along  Time's  dim  and  shadowy  bound, 

Keeps  its  lone  watch  o'er  some  lost  name, 
And  sends  a  ray  to  some  low  mound. 

The  world  with  age  and  burden  grieves, 
We  well  may  call  it  wearied,  when 

All  it  has  bound  within  its  sheaves 
Are  tossed  about  upon  the  pen. 

There  science  tells  of  each  lost  tribe, 
And  wonders  of  the  earth  and  air, 

The  past  becomes  a  mighty  scribe, 
And  things  unknown  reveals  with  care. 

Wisdom  with  ever  busy  hand. 
Scatters  her  seed  both  far  and  wide. 

Knowledge  still  writes  on  ocean's  strand, 
And  sends  her  treasures  on  its  tide. 


But  hushed  the  inspiration  tone, 

That  moved  the  hearts  and  minds  of  yore, 
The  veil  of  night  is  o'er  it  thrown. 

It  sleeps  to  wake  and  rise  no  more« 

No  holy  men,  like  those  of  old. 
Stand  forth  at  its  prophetic  will, 

And  only  in  the  Scripture's  fold, 
Its  glories  we  may  gather  still. 


From  Zion*8  Herald. 
Bvelyn  Qruxt's  Probation. 

BY  EDITH  RIVEBS. 

EvELTir  Grant  was  an  exceedingly  modest 
little  girl,  with  very  small  confidence  in  her 
own  abilities,  and  yet  the  possessor  of  a  flrm 
will,  and  a  great  respect  for  the  opinions  of  oth- 
ers. She  sat  at  the  dinner  table  alone  with  her 
parents,  listening  attentively  to  the  quiet  con- 
versation without  speaking.  Presently  her  fa^^ 
ther,  a  fine,  commanding-looking  person,  with 
marked  energy  of  voice  and  demeanor,  address- 
ed her : 

«•  Well,  Evelyn,  what  are  your  prospects  to- 
day ?    Will  you  be  promoted  ? " 

«  Yes,  father,  I  hope  so ;  Miss  Brown  said 
something  this  morning  about  losing  me." 

•<  More  than  one  class  ?  " 

*•  No,  indeed,  I  am  almost  afraid  of  that.  It 
is  as  much  as  I  can  do,  with  studying  every 
minute,  to  keep  from  falling  now." 

*<  Your  friend,  Mary,  going  up  higher  ?  ** 

"  Certainly." 

**  Then  she  will  stUl  be  one  class  above  vou  ; 
I  should  think  my  daugher  might  do  as  well  aa 
Whitcomb's  —  about  the  same  age,  I  believe." 

**  Yes,  husband,"  interrupted  the  mother, 
whose  gentle  face  was  clothed  in  tender  pity 
for  her  child's  increasing  confusion,  **  but  you 
must  remember  that  Evelyn  has  lost  one  year 
by  inflammation  of  the  eyes ;  and  besides,  she 
has  been  in  her  present  class  but  three  months  i 
I  think  she  has  done  welf." 

•*  Yes,  yes,  I  know  all  that,  but  really  Evelyn 
ought  to  be  as  high  as  Mary ;  she  has  better 
abilities,  and  is  far  more  correct.  I  heard  them 
reciting  to  each  other  here  yesterday.  It  could 
easily  enough  be  brought  about,  if  the  child 
had  any  ambition ;  I  am  sadly  afraid  Evelyn  b 
wanting  there." 

With  these  words  Mr.  Grant  rose  and  left  the 
table.  He  was  an  active,  persevermg  business 
man,  and  could  not  spend  time  to  note  the  effect 
of  his  lightly  uttered  remarks  on  his  sensitive 
wife  and  daughter.    He  was  a  kind  husband. 
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and  father  too.  Had  he  been  conscious  of  the 
pain  he  was  inflicting,  he  would  probably  have 
turned  back,  instead  of  passing  hurriedly  out 
of  the  house,  forgetting  the  next  moment  the 
vexation  he  had  felt  at  the  prospect  of  his  pet- 
ted Evelyn's  being  distanced  by  his  partner's 
bright-eyed  girl. 

Not  thus  lightly  faded  the  implied  reproach 
from  the  heart  of  Evelyn.  She  sat  still  and  si- 
lent, with  her  young  cheeks  suffused  with  a 
burning  red,  and  her  eyeiashes  heavy  with  the 
tears  of  mortified  pride.  Her  mother  was  si- 
lent also.  She  was  too  true  a  wife  to  coax  up 
her  grieved  child  at  the  risk  of  intimating  that 
the  father  was  severe.  Besides  she  had  some 
little  doubts  whether  Evelyn  possessed  energy 
corresponding  with  her  natural  capacity. 

**  Mothei,  there  is  one  chance  for  me  to  get 
double  promotion.  Miss  Brown  seems  to  love 
me  very  much  -^  at  least,  I  am  sure  I  do  her. 
If  I  should  carry  a  note  from  you  requesting  it, 
I  am  certain  she  would  ask  the  Principal  to 
place  me  in  a  higher  class." 

**  Do  you  wish  me  to  write  a  note  to  that  ef- 
fect > " 

•*  I  don't  know,  I  never  could  get  the  lessons 
perfectly ;  I  should  have  to  be  numbered  among 
the  poor  scholars  of  my  class,  instead  of  the 
best  as  I  am  now.  But  then,  father  thinks  so 
meanly  of  me.  I  am  almost  a  good  mind  to 
try ;  I  could  study  real  hard  at  home.  Yes, 
you  may  write  it,  and  if  my  courage  fitUs,  I  can 
just  bring  it  home  again.  The  note  was  quickly 
penned  with  a  meaning  smile,  that  said,  *'  It  is 
done  to  please  my  dear  girl  —  Miss  Brown  will 
never  be  wiser  for  it."  The  good-bye  kiss  was 
given,  and  Evelyn  flitted  away  to  school. 

At  half  past  6  o'clock,  Mrs.  Grant  laid  down 
her  sewing,  and  looked  out  the  window  to  see 
if  her  daughter  was  coming.  She  was  not  in 
sight.  Several  minutes  before  she  had  heard  a 
sound  like  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the 
street  door,  but  as  Evelyn  did  not  make  her 
appearance,  she  fancied  herself  mistaken.  A 
prolonged  sob  now  reached  her  ear,  seeming  to 
come  from  the  parlor.  With  anxiety  written 
on  her  motherly  face,  she  drew  back  the  fold- 
ingtdoors,  and  eazed  in  alarm  on  the  figure  of 
her  child,  prostrate  on  the  sofa,  convulsed  with 
grief. 
«« Why  Evelyn,  dear,  what  is  the  matter  ? " 
«  O,  mother,  mother,  I  am  mortified  to  death  ! 
How  did  I  ever  dare  to  do  such  a  thing !  "  And 
the  passionate  weeper  threw  herself  into  her 
mother's  lap. 


"  What  have  you  done,  my  child  ? " 

"  O  that  note  !  " 

•*  Why,  what  about  the  note,  do  tell  me,  I 
am  distressed  to  see  you  so." 

Evelyn  could  not  bear  to  pain  her  affection- 
ate mother,  so  by  a  strong  effort  she  hushed  her 
sobs,  wiped  her  eyes,  and  related  her  pitiful 
story. 

**  Miss  Brown  was  sitting  behind  her  desk 
alone  when  I  entered  the  school-room.  She 
smiled  sweetly,  and  just  that  minute  I  felt  so 
brave,  I  went  right  up  and  gave  her  the  note. 
She  read  it,  smiling  all  the  time,  and  then  look- 
ing very  kindly  at  me,  said  : 

"  Certainly,  my  good  girf,  I  will  do  all  in  my 
power  to  advance  you.  I  can  say  with  truth 
you  have  done  remarkably  in  my  class ;  I  am 
glad  to  know  your  mother  takes  so  much  inter- 
est in  your  progress.  It  does  a  great  deal  for  a 
child,  and  helps  a  teacher  amazingly." 

Taking  her  pencil  she  wrote  a  line  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  note,  gave  it  back,  bidding  me  carry 
it  up  to  the  Principal.  I  had  not  thought  of 
this,  and  it  frightened  me  a  good  deal.  I  went 
up  the  stairs  as  slow  as  I  could,  trembling  more 
and  more  at  every  step.  When  I  got  to  the 
Principal's  room  I  was  so  weak  and  faint,  I 
couldn't  rap  loud  enough  for  anybody  to  hear. 
After  waiting  ever  so  many  minutes,  I  rapped 
again,  and  when  I  heard  steps  coming  to  the 
door,  my  heart  beat  so  quick  and  hard  it  jarred 
me  all  over.  It  was  the  Principal  himself.  He 
took  the  note,  and  after  reading  it,  asked  me  in, 
saying  he  must  examine  me  a  little.  O  mother, 
if  you  only  knew  how  I  frit  then  !  You  do 
know  how  I  dread  examination  days,  when 
there  are  sixty  or  seventy  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions, but  now  there  was  only  me  !  I  was  so 
frightened  I  couldn't  see  a  face  in  the  room,  and 
I  can't  say  now  whether  I  was  sitting  or  stand- 
ing while  he  asked  me  those  six  terrible  ques- 
tions. I  remember  them,  I  shall  never,  never 
forget  them,  though  I  couldn't  answer  a  single 
one  correctly,  not  even  being  able  to  name  the 
principal  rivers  in  my  native  State  !  The  Prin- 
cipal looked  a^  me  a  long  time,  and  then  said  : 

"  My  little  girl,  you  are  not  quite  up  to  the 
mark,  but  your  mother  is  so  anxious  to  have 
you  get  along,  and  your  teacher  recommends 
you  so  highly  for  industry,  I  am  disposed  to 
try  you.  Get  your  books,  and  go  to  Miss  Wil- 
bur and  tell  her  you  are  to  remain  in  her  class  a 
week  on  probation." 

I  was  glad  enough  to  get  away,  and  nearly 
fell  down  stairs  in  my  hurry  and  shame.    When 
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I  met  Miss  Brown's  pleasant  face  lifted  inquir- 
ingly, I  burst  out  crying,  and  dropped  into  my 
seat.  She  came  to  me,  and  asked  me  kindly 
the  cause  of  my  distress.  I  never  was  a  mite 
afraid  of  her,  more  than  you,  from  the  first  day 
I  went  into  her  class,  ^nd  I  told  her  everything. 
She  wished  me  to  state  the  questions  in  which  I 
failed,  writing  them  down  as  I  repeated  th<*m. 
After  I  got  over  crying  some,  she  asked  me  the 
questions,  and  I  answered  every  one.  Why, 
mother,  I  know  them  almost  as  well  as  my  own 
name,  but  I  was  so  frightened  !  '* 
•«  What  did  Miss  Brown  say  ?  " 

**  O,  she  was  so  kind  ;  said  she  wasn't  i  bit 
sorry  for  having  recommended  me ;  was  sure  I 
should  do  honor  to  her  and  myself;  wished  me 
to  come  to  her  every  day  and  let  her  know  how 
I  got  along,  especially  if  I  »hould  be  so  unlucky 
as  to  have  to  report  an  error." 

**  Did  not  that  encourage  you  very  much  r " 

<*  Yes,  indeed,  I  took  my  books  and  went  up 
to  Miss  Wilbur,  and  I've  got  through  one  after- 
noon sure." 

*<  And  you  were  perfect  in  recitation  and  con- 
duct?" 

«*  Why,  yes,  my  mother,  I  should  have  died 
if  I  had  failed  !  "' 

•*  Diedf  Evelyn  !  you  mean  you  would  have 
felt  very  badly,  I  suppose." 

••  Well,  no  matter,  I  feel  better  now,  but  when 
I  came  in  sight  of  home  and  thought  of  the 
wretched  report  I  must  give  you,  I  believe,  if  I 
had  not  known  that  I  had  the  best  father  and 
mother  in  the  world,  I  should  have  —  play,?d 
truant  a  little  while.  Now  for  my  books,  mam- 
ma, you  see  I've  brought  them  all  home." 

During  the  eventful  week  this  day  commenc- 
ed, there  were  no  more  fine  romps  in  the  open 
ail  for  Evelyn,  no  sports  M^ith  her  pet  kitten, 
no  visiting  with  her  young  companions,  no  half 
holidays ;  it  was  study,  all  study,  and  nothing 
but  study.     Her  sweet,  earnest  face  began  to ; 
assume  a  care-wom  expression,  and  her  watch- 
ful mother  repeatedly  expressed  regret  to  her 
companion  that  eo  stinging  a  spur  had  been  ap- , 
plied  to  her  lagging  ambition.    The  father's  in- 
variable reply  was,  **  Nonsense  !  I'll  iisk,her."i 
Wise  and  provident  as  they  were,  perhaps  nei- ' 
ther  had  any  idea  that  the  result  of  tnat  week's 
struggle  would  be  the  index  of  their  daughter's 
whole  after  lifH ! 

Thursday  forenoon  seemed  long  to  Mrs.  Grant. 
She  fully  sympathized  with  her  child's  anxiety. 
It  was  the  last  hour  of  Evelyn's  probation,  near 
eleven  o'clock.     The  unknown  result  was  al- 


ready declared.  While  she  was  yet  thinking, 
glancing  from  the  window,  her  quick  eye  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  familiar  little  figure  turning 
the  corner.  How  hard  she  tried  to  read  the  de- 
mure face  half  hidden  by  the  shadowy  hat-rim  I 
Her  footsteps  sounded  in  the  hall.  She  crept 
into  the  sitting-room  with  averted  looks.  The 
mother's  heart  sank.  Stealing  softly  to  h°r  side, 
Evelyn  sank  on  a  cushion  at  her  feet.  l*here 
were  a  host  of  sly  twinkles  endeavoring  to  con- 
ceal themselves  under  the  veiling  eyelids,  and 
the  fresh  cheeks  were  a  playground  for  the  dim- 
ples to  go  hide  and  seek  in,  but  the  broad  hat 
shaded  their  beauty  from  the  eyes  that  loved 
them  best. 

••  Evelyn,  what  of  the  day,  or  week  rather  ?  " 

"  Well,  mother,"  in  a  tone  that  didn't  want 
to  be  sad,  **  I  might  as  well  tell  you  first  as 
last,  I  didn't  fail  to-day  ;  you  know  I  haven't 
for  the  whole  week,  but  I  knew  it  would  be 
well  enough.  That  isn't  the  thing  that  decides 
a  girl's  f  lace  entirely ;  the  poorest  scholar  might 
commit  to  memory  lessons  she  couldn't  under- 
stand. The  opinion  Mibs  Wilbur  would  form 
of  my  general  ability  to  keep  up  with  the  class 
would  be  tlie  real  point  after  all.  I  had  thought 
this  all  over,  and  when  the  Principal  came  in 
to-day,  jubt  before  the  school  was  dismissed,  I 
trembled  worse  than  when  he  examined  me.  I 
understood  his  errand,  for  soon  as  he  reached 
Miss  Wilbur's  desk,  both  their  eyes  were  fixed 
on  me.  They  talked  together  a  lew  minuteSt 
she  turned  to  ler  books,  spoke  to  him  again, 
and  he  went  out  without  speaking  a  single  word 
to  me  !  O  dear,  how  I  did  feel !  Was  my  week 
lost }  Must  I  go  home  and  tell  my  father  I  had 
failed  utterly,  and  was  put  back  in  a  lower  class  ? 
It  seemed  so  dreadful  to  me  that  I  thought  I 
should  fall  out  of  my  seat.  A  confused  hum  was 
sounding  in  my  ears.  I  tried  to  listen.  The 
teacher  was  calling  the  roll  of  her  scholars  to  ob- 
tain their  reports.  Suddenly  I  heard  *  Evelyn.' 
I  started  —  how  foolish ;  it  was  Evelyn  Whiti- 
er,  no,  Evelyn  Grant,  my  own  name  !  Yes,  she 
had  written  it  on  her  list  at  the  moment  I  was 
watching  the  Principal.  I  was  so  glad  I  could 
not  move  until  the  girls  came  tumbling  over  roe. 
Then  I  snatched  my  hat  and  ra!i  down  to  tell 
dear  darling  Miss  Brown.  I  know  I  never  could 
have  succeeded  but  for  her.  She  was  real  pleas- 
ed, but  I  can't  remember  what  she  said,  I  was 
in  such  a  iiurry  to  get  home  to  you.  I  wnnted 
to  make  you  just  as  glad  as  I  was,  so  I  thought 
I  must  make  you  sorry  first  by  looking  sober. 
It  was  hard  work.      O  how  happy  I  am !     I 
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only  wish  it  was  pretty  for  little  girls  as  well  as 
boys  to  tlirow  up  their  hats  and  shout  *  Hur- 
rah !  •  " 

Evelyn  had  been  dancing  about  the  room  dur- 
ing the  latt«'r  part  of  her  relation,  but  this  fit  of 
joy  was  so  much  beyond  the  average  of  her 
quiet  glee  that  she  soon  subsided  into  a  more 
thoughtful  mood.  Seating  herself  again  at  her 
mother's  feet  she  said  : 

**  It  is  a  real  nice  thing  to  be  so  happy,  but  I 
had  to  study  hard  for  it,  didn't  I,  mamma  ?  I 
shall  never  think  of  the  last  seven  days  without 
shuddering.  I  ^  ouldn't  be  on  probation  an- 
other week  for  all  the  world." 

Mrs.  Grant  was  not  the  woman  to  let  so  fa- 
vorable an  opportunity  slip  of  teaching  her 
child  a  valuable  lesson.  Drawing  her  tenderly 
to  her  bosom,  kissing  her  affectionately,  she 
addressed  her : 

•«  My  precious  one,  every  moment  you  live 
in  this  beautiful  world  you  are  on  probation. 
You  know  it,  but  do  vou  ever  think  of  it  r 
Your  heavenly  Father  has  placed  you  in  this 
one  of  his  myriad  worlds  to  be  fitted  by  study, 
discipline  and  trial  for  another,  higher,  more 
glorious,  and  whioh  will  never  fade  away.  He 
does  not  give  you  hard  lessons,  lor  the  hardest 
of  all,  those  that  most  puzzle  and  confound 
some  of  the  wisest  ana  strongest  men,  are  the 
very  lessons  that  a  darling  child  like  you  can 
easiest  learn  —  the  lessons  of  love  and  trust  ! 
He  does  not  forbid  you  to  play  and  be  merry  ; 
he  wants  you  to  be  glad  and  gay  as  the  birdc 
and  lilie$  ;  and  though  they  neitl.er  gather  into 
barns,  or  toil  and  spin,  they  are  fed  as  well,  if  not 
sumptuously  as  Dives,  and  clothed  with  a  mag- 
nificence surpassing  King  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory.  The  tasks  he  has  set  for  you  are  all  writ- 
ten by  his  own  dictation,  so  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly that  a  fool  need  not  err.  And  often  he 
imprints  them  en  the  hearts  of  his  children,  and 
then  they  never  wear  out.  Death,  who  is  the 
king  of  terrors,  cannot  fright  the  soul  into  for- 
gctfulness  of  the  lessons  learned  of  Christ. 

**  This  reminds  me  to  tell  you  the  best  thing 
of  all ;  you  have  learned  the  preciousness  of  a 
friend ;  you  felt  that  you  could  not  have  suc- 
ceeded without  her  tenderness  and  love.  God 
has  provided  you  with  one  better  than  Miss 
Brown,  bit  er  than  your  father  or  mother,  who 
loved  you  well  enough  to  die  for  you,  remem- 
bers you  so  fondly  that  he  is  ever  begging  his 
Father  ro  forgive  your  transgressions,  clings  to 
you  so  closely  that  you  are  never  left  to  try  to 
do  right  alone* 


••My  dear  little  girl,  I  have  told  you  how 
easy  lessons  God  gives  you,  his  desire  for  your 
happiness,  of  the  Friend  who  is  ever  near  to 
help  you,  and  without  whom  you  can  never  be 
perfect  in  your  tasks.  Your  earthly  teachers 
require  that  —  your  heavenly  Father  expects 
the  same  —  •  perfect  as  he  is  perfect.'  Now  I 
want  you  to  remember  your  whole  life-long  the 
charge  I  am  going  to  give  yr)u  :  Be  perfect  in 
your  obedience  to  God,  your  faithfulness  to 
Christ,  your  duties  to  your  fellow-mortals,  and 
when  your  probation  is  finished,  and  you  stand 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  world,  before  the 
judgment  bar,  and  the  book  of  remembrance  is 
opened,  you  will  wait  not  in  the  trembling  fear 
of  to-day,  but  with  a  trusting  love  that  banishes 
fear  ;  for  the  sound  of  your  name,  with  all  those 
who  have  •  done  good,'  accompanied  by  a  glo- 
rious invitation  to  enter  a  palace  of  such  gprand- 
eur  and  beauty,  that  mortal  imagination  hath 
not  pictured  it.  Then,  my  darling  Evelyn,  you 
i  will  taste  happiness,  not  the  feverish  gladness 

■  of  this  hour,  not  the  fleeting  pleasures  of  earth, 
but  a  joy  that  will  be  continually  increasing, 
and  never  reach  an  end." 

Evelyn  Grant  is  a  woman  now,  a  thinking, 
working  Christian  woman.    Her  life  is  emphati- 

■  callya  **  success."  And  yet  she  points  away 
to  this  little  incident  of  her  school  days  as  the 
grand  battle  of  her  earthly  warfare.  The  les- 
son so  earnestly  impressed  on  her  mind,  by  a 
mother  now  awaiting  her  beyond  the  shadows 
of  night,  is  as  God's  beautiful  evangt;l,  guiding 
her  young  soul  from  nature's  darkness  into  the 
kingdom  of  light. 


.  For  the  Schoolmaster. 

V      Teachers  of  the  Olden  Times. 

Among  the  names  of  English  teachers  of 
three  centuries  ago  that  of  Roger  Ascham  has 
justly  been  assigned  a  prominent  place.  The 
;  readers  of  the  past  volumes  of  the  R.  I.  School- 
master wuU  recollect  an  excellent  article  upon 
his  character  and  merits  in  the  October  number 
for  1857.  It  is  hoped  that  a  few  additional  facts 
respecting  so  distinguished  a  teacher  of  early 
times  will  not  be  without  interest  to  our  read- 
ers. 

He  was  bom  in  the  year  1515  of  highly  re- 
spected parents,  who,  after  a  married  life  of  for- 
ty-seven years,  died  at  nearly  the  same  hour. 
He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1534  ;  was  elect- 
ed fellow  of  his  college  the  next  month  after 
receiving  his  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  having  taken 
his  second  degree  in  1536,  commenced  his  work 
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as  a  teacher  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  In  1648 
he  became  the  instructor  of  **  lady  Elizabeth, 
afterwards  Queen ;  a  situation  which  he  filled 
for  some  time  with  gpreat  credit  to  himself,  and 
satisfaction  to  his  pupil."  This  is  evident  from 
the  words  of  the  Queen  herself,  who  is  reported 
to  have  said,  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1668, 
that  *•  she  would  rather  have  thrown  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  into  the  sea  than  have  lost  her 
Ascham."  It  probably  tended  to  give  a  point 
to  her  sorrow  that  he  died  of  a  lever  that  was 
brought  on  by  excessive  toil  and  want  of  sleep, 
while  his  constitution  was  in  a  weakened  con- 
dition, for  the  purpose  of  finishing  «•  a  poem 
addressed  to  the  Queen  on  the  new  year."  Her 
appreciation  of  his  character  as  an  able  and 
faithful  instructor,  who  had  made  Latin  and 
Greek  almost  as  familiar  to  her  as  her  own  ver- 
nacular, and  as  a  friend  so  devoted  to  her  en- 
joyment as  to  become  her  companion  even  ih 
her  sports,  must,  however,  have  caused  the 
burden  of  her  grief.  Nor  was  his  estimate  of 
the  ability  of  his  fair  pupil  of  a  nature  calcu- 
lated to  lessen  their  mutual  respect.  In  writing 
to  one  of  his  friends  he  says  :  **  The  lady  Eliz- 
abeth and  I  are  studying  together,  in  the  origi- 
nal Greek,  the  crown  orations  of  Demosthenes 
and  ^schines.  She  reads  her  lessons  to  me, 
and  at  one  glance  so  completely  comprehends, 
not  only  the  idiom  of  the  language  and  the 
sense  of  the  orator,  but  the  exact  bearings  of 
the  cause,  and  the  public  acts,  manners  and 
usages  of  the  Athenian  people,  that  you  would 
marvel  to  behold  her."  On  another  occasion 
he  said,  **  I  teach  her  words,  and  she  teaches 
me  things.  I  teach  her  the  tongues  to  speak, 
and  her  modest  and  maidenly  looks  teach  me 
works  to  do ;  for  I  think  she  is  the  best  dispos- 
ed of  any  in  Europe."  This  is  truly  a  flatter- 
ing estimate  of  Elizabeth ;  and  why  may  it  not 
have  been  a  substantially  correct  one  before  her 
character  had  been  modified  by  the  cares,  the 
intrigues,  the  disappointments  and  anxieties 
that  gathered  around  her  after  she  became  seat- 
ed on  a  throne  ? 

The  character  of  Ascham  is  briefly  exhibited 
in  the  following  passage  by  Mr.  Hartly  Cole- 
ridge :  ♦*  There  was  a  primitive  honesty,  a 
kindly  innocence,  about  this  good  old  scholar 
which  gave  a  personal  interest  to  the  homeliest 
details  of  his  life.  He  had  the  rare  felicity  of 
passing  through  the  worst  of  times  without 
persecution  and  without  dishonor.  He  lived 
with  princes  and  princesses,  prelates  and  diplo- 
matists, without  offence  and  without  ambition. 


Though  he  enjoyed  the  smiles  of  royalty,  his 
heart  was  none  the  worse,  and  his  fortunes  lit- 
tle better."  This  last  clause  seems  to  involve 
a  rather  severe  censure  when  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  what  precedes.  That  a  distinguished 
scholar,  a  most  worthy  man,  and  a  companion 
of  courtiers  should  not  find  his  fortunes  im- 
proved by  living  ••  with  princes  and  plncesses," 
as  their  teacher,  seems  worthy  of  just  reproach. 
But  Roger  Ascham  is  not  the  only  competent 
and  faithful  teacher  that  has  "  died  poor."  In 
this  respect  our  day  is  better  than  his. 

"The  Schoolmaster,"  which  is  regarded  as 
Ascham*s  most  distinguished  work,  and  which 
was  not  published  during  his  life-time,  had  its 
origin  as  follows  :  On  the  10th  of  December, 
1663,  he  dined —  in  company  with  several  emi- 
nent men  of  whom  he  says  "  so  many  wise  and 
good  men  together,  then  could  hardly  have  been 
picked  out  again,  out  of  all  England  beside  " — 
at  Windsor  castle,  in  the  chambers  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cecil,  Secretary  of  State  under  Queen 
Elizabeth.  At  table  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  subject  •*  of  severity  and  its  opposite 
in  school  discipline."  Ascham  spoke  earnestly 
against  severity,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir 
Richard  Sackville, —  who  averred  "  that  his  own 
education  had  been  marred  by  the  severity  of 
his  tutor," —  that  he  should  draw  up  a  plan  of 
instruction,  he  gladly  addressed  himself  to  the 
task.  Much  to  his  regret  and  sorrow  Sir  Rich- 
ard died  before  it  was  completed.  He  left  it 
ready  for  the  press,  and,  after  his  death,  it  was 
published  by  his  widow.  The  original  title  of 
the  work  is  worth  insertion  as  a  curious  relio 
of  "  the  olden  time."    It  runs  thus  : 

THE 
8CH0LE    MASTER 

Or  plaine  and  perfite  Way  of  teaehing  Children,  to  qih 
deratond,  write,  and  apeake,  the  Latin  Tonodb,  but 
specially  purposed  for  the  private  bringing  up  of  Youth 
in  Jejitlemen  and  Noblemens  Houses,  and  commodious 
also  for  all  such  as  have  forgot  the  Lathv  Tokoub,  and 
would  by  themselves,  without  a  Bcholemaster,  in  short 
Tyme,  and  with  small  Paines,  recover  a  suiBeient  Habili* 
tic,  to  understand,  write  and  speake  Latin. 

BY   BOOBR  ASCDAM. 

Anno  1571. 

The  death  of  Sir  Richard  Sackville  was  a 
great  discouragement  to  the  author  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  work.  In  speaking  of  this  event 
he  says :  **  When  he  was  gone  my  heart  was 
dead;  there  was  not  one  that  wore  a  black 
gown  for  him  who  carried  a  heavier  heart  for 
him  than  I.  When  he  was  gone  I  cast  this 
book  away  ;  I  could  not  look  upon  it  but  with 
weeping  eyes,  in  remembering  him  who  waa 
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the  only  setter  on  to  do  it ;  and  would  have 
been  not  only  a  glad  commender  of  it,  but  also 
a  sure  and  certain  comfort  to  me  and  mine  for 
it."  After  lying  «<BcaUered  and  neglected" 
and  having  been  nearly  **  quite  given  over,"  for 
some  two  years,  it  was  again  taken  up  and  car- 
ried to  its  completion.  His  mode>  of  speaking  of 
it  in  his  preface  is  as  follows  :  *<  And  though 
it  appear  now,  and  be  in  very  deed,  but  a  small 
cottage,  poor  for  the  stuff,  and  rude  for  the 
workmanship;  yet  in  going  forward  I  found 
the  site  so  good,  as  I  was  loath  to  give  it  over ; 
but  the  making  so  costly,  out-reaching  my  abil- 
ity, as  many  times  I  wished  that  some  of  those 
three,  my  dear  friends,  with  fUll  purses,  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  M.  Haddon,  or  M.  Watson,  had 
had  the  doing  of  it.  Yet  nevertheless,  I  myself 
spending  gladly  that  little  that  I  got  at  home  by 
Sir  John  Cheke,  and  that  I  borrowed  abroad  of 
my  iri  i  Sturmius,  beside  somewhat  that  was 
left  m  m  revision  by  my  old  masters,  Plato, 
Anstotle  and  Cicero,  I  have  at  last  patched  it 
up  as  I  could,  as  you  see.  If  the  matter  be 
mean  and  meanly  handled,  I  pray  you  bear  both 
with  me  and  it ;  for  never  work  went  up  in 
worse  weather,  with  more  lets  and  stops,  than 
this  poor  school  house  of  mine." 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  gentleness  and 
sensibility  of  his  nature,  the  modesty  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  character,  or  the  quaintness  of 
some  of  his  conceptions  and  forms  of  expres- 
sion, all  which  are  suggested  to  the  reader  in 
the  foregoing  ;  and  without  attempting  any  an- 
alysis of  the  *<  School  Master,"  I  will  simply 
present  the  author's  object  in  writing  it,  in  his 
own  words.  He  says  :  **  In  writing  this  book. 
I  have  had  earnest  respect  to  three  special  points: 
truth  of  religion,  hr»nesty  of  living,  right  order 
in  learning.  In  which  three  ways,  1  pray  God, 
my  poor  children  may  diligently  walk ;  for 
whose  sake,  as  nature  moved,  and  reason  re- 
quired, and  necessity  also  somewhat  compelled, 
I  was  also  the  willinger  to  take  these  pains. 
For,  seeing  at  my  death,  I  am  not  likely  to  leave 
them  any  great  store  of  living,  therefore  in  my 
life-time,  I  thought  good  to  bequeath  unto 
them,  in  this  little  book,  as  in  my  will  and  tes- 
tament, the  right  way  to  good  learning  ;  which 
if  they  follow,  with  the  fear  of  Qod,  they  shall 
very  well  come  to  sufficiency  of  living. 

**  And  one  thing  I  would  have  the  reader 
consider  in  reading  this  book,  that  because  no 
schoolmaster  hath  charge  of  any  child  before 
he  enter  into  his  school ;  therefore  I  leave  all 
former  care  of  their  good  bringing  up,  to  wise 
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and  good  parents,  as  a  matter  not  belonging  to 
the  schoolmaster^  I  do  appoint  this  my  school- 
master then,  and  there  to  begin,  where  his  office 
and  charge  beginneth.  Which  charge  lasteth 
not  long,  but  until  the  scholar  be  made  able  to 
go  to  the  University,  to  proceed  in  logic,  rheto- 
ric, and  other  kinds  of  learning. 

•«  Yet  if  my  schoolmaster,  for  the  love  he 
beareth  to  his  scholar,  shall  teach  him  somewhat 
for  his  furtherance  and  better  judgment  in  learn- 
ing, that  may  serve  him  seven  year  after  in  the 
University,  he  doth  his  scholar  no  more  wrong, 
nor  deserveth  no  worse  name  thereby,  than  he 
doth  in  London,  who  selling  silk,  or  cloth,  un- 
to his  Mend,  doth  give  him  better  measure  than 
either  his  promise  or  bargain  waa." 

In  passing  from  this  imperfect  notice  of 
Ascham  and  his  •*  School  Master,"  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  add  a  few  words  in  respect  to  Sir 
William  Ceci),  Lord  Burleigh,  who,  for  forty 
years,  was  Secretary  of  State  under  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  at  whose  residence  the  conversa- 
tion occurred  which  gave  origin  to  Ascham's 
most  remarkable  work.  He  was  the  junior  of 
Ascham  by  five  years,  having  been  bom  in  Lin- 
colnshire in  1620.  He  was  also  a  graduate  of 
Cambridge,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  under 
the  title  of  Lord  Burleigh  in  1571.  He  is  repre- 
s<.nted  as  having  been  **  a  hard  student  in  early 
life,  a  thoughtful  reader  of  books,  as  well  as 
observer  of  men,  wise  and  moderate  in  his  po- 
litical measures,  and  never  unmindful  of  his 
family  and  social  duties  in  his  anxious  labors 
for  the  state.*'  Altogether  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  most  estimable  character ;  such 
as  we  could  most  heartily  wish  to  see  in  the 
circles  of  state  in  our  own  times  and  in  our  own 
country.  His  native  kindness  was  conspicuous, 
and  exhibited  itself  especially,  as  it  always 
should  and  ever  will,  amid  the  scenes  of  home. 
*«  If  he  could  get  his  table  set  around  with  his 
young  little  children,  he  was  then  in  his  king- 
dom ;  and  it  was  an  exceeding  pleasure  to  hear 
what  sport  he  would  make  with  them,  and  how 
merrily  and  aptly  he  would  talk  with  them.  *  * 
He  had  his  own  children,  grand-children  and 
great-grand-children  ordinarily  at  his  table,  sit- 
ting about  him  like  olive  branches.  *  *  What 
business  soever  was  in  his  head,  it  never  was 
perceived  at  his  table,  where  he  was  so  merry 
as  one  would  imagine  he  had  nothing  else  to  do. 
*  *  Books  were  never  so  pleasing  to  him  as 
when  he  got  permission  from  the  Queen  to  go  to 
his  country  house  to  take  air,  if  he  but  found  a 
1  book  worUi  the  opening,  he  would  rather  lose 
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his  riding  than  his  reading.  And  yet  riding  in 
his  garden  and  walks  upon  his  little  mule  was 
his  greatest  disport.  But  so  soon  as  he  came 
in  he  fell  to  his  reading  again  or  to  dispatching 
of  business."  What  a  worthy  model  is  such  a 
character  for  the  imitation  of  the  statesmen  of 
our  time,  and  how  much  could  uur  teachers  also 
gain,  could  they  as  successfully  leave  their  cares 
and  perplexities  behind  them  when  they  leave 
the  school-room,  as  did  Lord  Burleigh  when  he 
repaired  to  that  domestic  circle  where  his  pres- 
ence was  ever  as  the  genial  sunshine.  We  can- 
not wonder  that  the  teacher  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
should  prize  the  friendship  of  such  a  man,  and 
delight  in  the  company  of  such  as  he  would  be 
likely  to  invite  as  his  intimate  companions.  So 
thoroughly  was  his  character  imbued  with  the 
sentiments  of  religion  that  he  deemed  **  human 
learning  without  the  fear  of  God  of  great  hurt 
to  all  youth.''  What  a  benison  would  it  be  if 
such  an  estimate  could  universally  prevail. 

I'he  correctness  of  his  moral  sentiments  and 
his  wisdom  are  finely  exhibited  in  his  **  Advice 
to  his  son,  Robert  Cecil,"  with  a  few  brief  ex- 
tracts from  which  I  will  close  the  present  article. 

**  The  virtuous  inclinations  of  thy  matchless 
mother,  by  whose  tender  and  godly  care  thy  in- 
fancy was  governed,  together  with  thy  educa- 
tion under  so  zealous  and  excellent  a  tutor,  puts 
me  in  rather  assurance  than  hope  that  thou  art 
not  ignorant  of  that  mmmum  bonum  which  is 
only  able  to  make  thee  happy  as  well  in  thy 
death  as  in  thy  life  ;  I  n'ean  the  true  knowledge 
and  worship  of  thy  Creator  and  Redeemer,  with- 
out which  all  other  things  are  vain  and  misera- 
ble. So  that  thy  youth  being  guided  by  so  suffi- 
cient a  teacher,  I  make  no  doubt  that  he  will 
furnish  thy  life  with  divine  and  moral  docu- 
ments. Yet,  that  I  may  not  cast  off  the  care 
beseeming  a  parent  toward  his  child,  I  think  it 
At  and  agreeable  to  the  affection  I  bear  thee,  to 
holp  thee  with  such  rules  and  advertisements 
for  the  squaring  of  thy  life  as  are  rather  gained 
by  experience  than  by  reading. 

**  When  it  shall  please  God  to  bring  thee  to 
man's  estate,  use  great  providence  and  circum- 
spection in  the  choosing  of  thy  wife ;  for  from 
thonce  will  spring  all  thy  future,  good  or  evil. 
And  it  is  an  action  of  thy  life  like  unto  a  strat- 
agem of  war,  wherein  a  man  can  err  but  ('uce. 
Inquire  diligently  of  her  disposition,  and  how 
her  parents  have  been  inclined  in  their  youth. 

•*  And  touching  the  guiding  of  thy  house,  let 
thy  hospitality  be  moderate  and  according  to 
th9  means  of  thy  estate,  rather  plentiful  than 


sparing,  but  not  costly ;  for  I  never  knew  any 
man  grow  poor  by  keeping  an  orderly  table. 
But  banish  swinish  drunkards  out  of  thine 
house,  which  is  a  vice  impairing  health,  con- 
suming much,  and  makes  no  show.  I  never 
beard  praise  ascribed  to  the  drunkard  but  the 
well  bearing  his  drink,  which  is  a  better  com- 
mendation for  a  brewer's  horse  or  a  drayman 
than  for  either  a  gentleman  or  a  serving  man. 
Beware  thou  spend  not  above  three  or  four  parts 
of  thy  revenues,  nor  above  a  third  part  of  that 
in  thine  house  ;  for  the  other  two  parts  will  do 
no  more  than  defray  thy  extraordiziaries,  which 
always  surmount  the  ordinary  by  much. 

'*  Bring  up  thy  children  in  learning  and  obe> 
dience,  yet  without  outward  austerity.  Praise 
them  openly,  reprehend  them  secretly.  Give 
them  good  countenance  and  convenient  main- 
tenance, according  to  thy  ability  ;  otherwise 
thy  life  will  seem  their  bondage,  and  what  por- 
tion thou  shalt  leave  them  at  thy  death  they 
will  thank  death  for  it  and  not  thee.  And  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  foolish  cockering  (over^ 
indulgence)  of  some  parents  and  the  over-stem 
carriage  of  others,  causeth  more  men  and  wo- 
men to  take  111  courses  than  their  own  vicious 
inclinations. 

*«  Let  thy  kindred  and  alUes  be  welcome  to 
thy  house  and  table.  But  shake  off  those  glow- 
worms, I  mean  parasites  and  sycophants,  who 
will  feed  and  fawn  upon  thee  in  the  summer  of 
prosperity,  but,  in  an  adverse  storm,  they  will 
shelter  thee  no  more  than  an  arbor  in  winter. 

••  Beware  of  suretyships  for  thy  best  friends. 
He  that  payeth  another  man's  debt  seeketh  his 
own  decay.  Neither  borrow  of  a  neighbor  or 
a  friend,  but  of  a  siranger,  where  paying  for  it, 
thou  shalt  hear  no  more  of  it.  But  in  borrow- 
ing of  money,  be  precious  of  thy  word  ;  for  he 
that  hath  care  of  keeping  days  of  payment  is 
lord  of  another  man's  purse. 

••Toward  thy  superiors  be  humble  yet  gen- 
erous. With  thine  equals  familiar  yet  respec- 
tive. Toward  thy  inferiors  show  much  human- 
ity and  some  familiarity ;  as  to  bow  the  body, 
stretch  forth  the  hand,  and  to  uncover  the 
head,  with  such  like  popular  compliments.  I 
advise  thee  not  to  affect  or  neglect  popularity 
too  much.  Seek  not  to  be  Essex ;  shun  to  be 
Raleigh.^  Trust  not  any  man  with  thy  life, 
credit  or  estate.  Be  not  scurrilous  in  conversa- 
tion, nor  satirical  in  thy  jests.     The  one  will 


*  •*  Essex  was  the  idol  of  the  people ;  hii  ziT»l,  Baleif  h, 
their  aversion,  till  hie  undeterred  misfortanee  attracted 
tfoeir  conipatuoo,  and  his  heroism  their  applause." 
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make  thee  unwelcome  to  all  company ;  the  other 
pull  on  quarrels  and  get  the  hatred  of  thy  best 
friends.** 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  sentiments  and  instruc- 
tions of  this  worthy  and  distinguished  man. 
Of  their  correctness,  applicability  and  wisdom 
it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  reader  to  decide. 

I.  F.  c. 


Prom  the  Ladies'  Bepositoiy. 
3Pdmale  Bduoation— President  Wilber. 

Till  within  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
very  few  had  thought  of  employing  the  rigid 
disciplme  of  science  in  the  education  of  woman. 
The  elegant  departments  of  literature,  the  fine 
arts,  the  embellishments  of  culture,  were  all  that 
was  deemed  requisite  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  most  thoroughly  educated  of  the  sex.  **  The 
pursuit  of  all  knowledge'*  was  regarded  as  a 
misnomer  in  any  such  connection.  And  the 
idea  of  a  woman's  grappling  with  the  problems 
of  Euclid,  threading  the  intricacies  of  logic,  ex- 
ploring the  mysteries  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  or 
becoming  familiar  with  the  master  intellects  of 
antiquity,  was  as  little  in  accordance  with  the 
notions  then  prevalent  concerning  the  proper 
sphere  of  woman  as  that  of  felling  trees  or 
heading  a  troop  of  horse.  To  this  idea  the 
schools  for  female  education  were  conformed. 
As  the  idea  failed  co  recogni2e  the  strength  of 
character  there  is  in  woman,  so  the  school  failed 
to  develop  it. 

Few  reasons  can  now  be  urged  in  vindication 
of  this  mistaken  system.  It  is  already  demon- 
strated that  woman  is  capable  of  grappling  with 
the  same  problems  of  science  as  the  sterner  sex, 
and  that  she  rises  from  the  struggle  with  intel- 
lectual powers  invigorated  and  sharpened  in  the 
same  way.  If  then,  the  object  of  education  is 
to  discipline  the  intellect,  to  give  it  power,  why 
should  that  discipline  be  denied  to  woman  r 
We  are  not  objecting  to  what  are  sometimes 
called  **  the  accomplishments  "  of  education. 
They  have  their  place  in  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  both  sexes.  They  are  needed  to  give 
refinement  to  what  otherwise  would  be  a  strong 
but  roughly-developed  intellect.  But  the  strength 
is  just  as  much  needed  to  precede  the  accomplish^ 
ment,  or  at  least  to  go  along  with  it,  as  the  un- 
derpinning is  to  a  house.  In  fact,  no  course  of 
training  deserves  the  name  of  education  unless 
it  starts  the  mind  into  activity,  develops  its  pow- 
ers, promotes  its  growth,  and  produces  thought. 
There  may  be,  indeed,  specific  studies  which 
may  lie  without  the  line  of  a  young  lady's  pur- 


suits. It  is  the  same  with  the  young  man.  We 
can  not  all  study  every  thing.  All  we  contend 
for,  and  what  we  think  must  be  patent  to  all,  is, 
that  in  whatever  relates  to  mental  discipline 
there  should  be  the  same  breadth  and  compre- 
hensiveness in  the  system  of  female  education 
as  in  that  designed  for  the  other  sex. 

Thi.<i  truth,  which  has  so  recently  come  into 
recognition,  is  al/eady  working  wonders  in  the 
cause  of  education.  Not  only  have  female  col- 
leges cpme  to  be  recognized  as  a  fundamental 
feature  of  our  grand  educational  system,  but 
they  are  also  somethmg  more  than  mete  shadow. 
They  stand  forth  equipped  for  work.  The  ac- 
tual college  armament  —  suitable  buildings,  ap- 
paratus, libraries,  a  comprehensive  educational 
course,  and  able  teachers  —  is  demanded. 

The  portrait  of  one  whose  whole  life  was  de- 
voted to  the  practical  solution  of  this  problem, 
and  that,  too,  with  grand  success,  can  not  be 
unwelcome  to  our  readers.  While  others  w^ere 
theoriziny,  discussing  the  abstract  principles  in- 
volved, the  late  President  Wilber,  by  the  patient 
labor  of  seventeen  years,  gave  to  the  world  a 
practical  illustration  of  what  may  be  accom- 
plished in  the  education  of  woman.  The  Cin- 
cinnati Wesley  an  Female  College  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  chartered  institution  of  the  kind — 
not  merely  in  the  west,  but  in  our  country.  It 
was  the  forerunner  of  an  almost  countless  num- 
ber which  now  honor  eveiy  State  and  almost 
every  great  city  of  the  West. 

But  while  we  honor  the  work,  let  us  not  for- 
get the  man. 

The  Rev.  Perlee  B.  Wilber  was  born  Decem- 
ber 21,  1806,  in  Duchess  county.  State  of  New 
York.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  went  to  reside 
with  an  uncle  near  Cayuga  Lake,  in  the  same 
State.  Here  he  labored  for  many  years  on  a 
farm.  When  he  became  of  age  he  continued  in 
the  same  occupation,  and,  being  industrious  and 
economical,  succeeded  in  accumulating  sufficient 
means  to  enable  him  to  obtain  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation. ««  The  legend,"  says  the  Alumna,  ««  of 
the  plow-boy  following  his  plow,  on  which  is 
fastened  a  dictionary,  he  studying  as  he  goes, 
is  well  authenticated,  and  indicates  an  early 
awakening,  which  resulted  in  a  strong,  uncon- 
querable resolve."  His  academic  course  was 
pursued  at  Cazenovia  Seminary,  and  his  colleg- 
iate at  the  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Connecticut.  He  was  a  close  student,  noted  for 
his  intense  applicat'on  ;  and  the  result  was  that 
he  rapidly  advanced  in  his  studies,  maintaining 
in  them  a  high  position  for  sound  scholarship. 
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At  this  early  period,  too,  he  developed  those 
traits  of  high-toned  and  conscientious  moral 
integrity,  which  continued  to  be  a  crowning 
feature  of  his  character  through  all  his  subse- 
quent career. 

It  appears  to  have  been  his  conviction,  at  a 
very  early  date,  that  he  was  called,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  tp  labor  especially  in  the  educa- 
tional department  of  the  Church.  To  this  end 
he  directed  his  thoughts  and  his  efforts.  Im- 
mediately on  leaving  college  he  was  employed 
in  an  academy  at  White  Plains,  then  under  the 
patronage  of  the  New  York  conference.  But 
before  the  close  of  the  year  he  was  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Ancient  Languages  in  the  Cazenovia 
Seminary,  where  he  had  pursued  his  preparatory 
studies.  In  1838  he  was  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Buckingham  Female  Collegiate 
Institute,  then  under  the  patronage  of  the  Vir- 
ginia conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Thenceforward  to  the  closing  scene  — 
a  period  of  twenty-one  years  —  he  was  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  cause  of  female  edu- 
cation. It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  when, 
a  youth  in  the  seminary,  he  was  required  to 
prepare  an  original  oration  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  first  appearance  in  public,  he  chose  as  his 
theme  Female  Education.  This  seems  to  have 
been  a  precursor  of  what  was  to  be  his  life's 
work. 

When,  in  1842,  it  was  determined  to  establish 
a  female  school  of  high  order  in  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati, President  Wilber  was  invited  to  take 
uharge  of  it.  The  school  was  opened  on  the 
first  day  of  September,  in  a  private  room  on  the 
same  street  and  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
spot  on  which  this  memoir  is  being  written. 
The  school  was  small  in  its  beginnings,  but  or- 
ganization and  discipline  were  two  elements  that 
gave  sure  presage  of  ultimate  success.  From 
this  small  beginning,  the  institution  has  grown 
up  to  become  one  of  the  largest  in  the  land, 
possessing  a  patronage  almost  unparalleled  in 
all  the  west,  and  embodying  a  course  of  study 
extensive  enough  to  meet  the  largest  want,  and 
at  the  same  time  thoroughly  systematized  and 
arranged.  Indeed,  the  whole  history  of  the 
institution,  during  the  period  of  seventeen  years, 
has  been  one  of  progressive  development  and 
success.  Up  to  this  date  2,879  ladies  have  been 
enrolled  as  students  upon  the  college  books,  re- 
presenting nearly  every  state  in  the  Union.  Of 
these  279  are  now  enrolled  as  regular  graduates 
of  the  institution.  Many  of  them  are  well 
known  as  writers  of  the  highest  order  of  talent, 


or  women  abounding  in  every  good  woik.  Noi 
a  few  of  them  are  *<  in  the  itinerant  work  "  9M 
the  wives  of  Methodist  preachers,  doing  good 
service  in  the  cause  of  Chnst.  Some  have  be- 
come missionaries  of  the  cross. 

Mr.  Wilber,  as  a  teacher  of  young  ladies,  oc- 
cupied a  foremost  rank ;  he  was  a  most  rigid 
disciplinarian,  so  much  so  that  he  was  often 
thought  severe,  but  a  clear  analysis  of  Ms  prin- 
ciples showed  that  his  actions  were  governed  by 
a  fine  sense  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  right ; 
his  chief  endeavor  in  their  education  was  to 
make  them  as  well  acquainted  with  life  as  pos- 
sible, before  they  were  called  upon  to  cross  its 
threshold  into  the  real  and  active  wo^  I.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  inflexibility  and  de  rraina- 
tion,  one  of  his  most  marked  characteristics  be- 
ing to  do  right,  lead  him  where'er  it  would,  and 
a  more  fitting  monument  to  his  memory  could 
not  be  raised,  than  that  success  which  has  at- 
tended all  his  efforts.  He  was  a  member  first 
of  the  Ohio  and  then  of  the  Cincinnati  confer- 
ence, firom  the  time  he  identified  himself  with 
the  West.  But,  though  recognized  as  a  minister 
of  standing  and  worth  in  the  Church,  it  is  but 
just  to  eay  that  he  ranked  much  higher  as  an 
educator  than  a  preacher,  in  which  vocation  he 
was  most  unremitting,  an  earnest  of  that  regu- 
larity and  indefiatigable  application  which  char- 
acterized his  whole  life.  He  was  retiring  in  his 
disposition — not  fond  of  display — but  choos- 
ing CO  be  known  and  honored  rather  by  the  re- 
sults of  hard  labor  and  faithful  service. 

We  quote  from  one  who  was  a  co -laborer 
with  him  for  seventeen  years  :  **  His  avowed 
and  primary  object  as  a  teacher  was  to  prepare 
those  who  were  intrusted  to  his  care  for  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  active  life,  to  fit  them  not  alone 
to  shine  in  society,  but  to  resist  its  temptations, 
to  avoid  its  allurements,  to  fulfill  its  obligations* 
and  to  bear  well  the  burdens  and  trials  of  life. 
He  considered  woman  not  as  an  angel  to  be 
adored,  neither  as  a  toy  to  amuse,  nor  yet  as  a 
drudge  and  slave,  but  as  a  human  being,  with  a 
mind  and  heart  capabie  of  unlimited  develop- 
ment. He  sought  constantly  to  induce  habits  of 
order  and  punctuality,  looking  at  the  ultimate 
interest  of  the  pupil  more  than  to  momentary 
or  present  enjoyment.  In  the  class  he  was  clear, 
methodical,  and  observant,  severe  to  the  indo- 
lent, complacent  to  the  diligent,  gentle  and  con- 
siderate to  the  diffident  or  weak,  and  careful 
over  the  interests  of  all." 

We  can  not  forbear  another  extract  from  the 
Alumna :    ••  Our  departed  friend  was  a  good 
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man.  And  when  we  have  said  this  we  have 
said  all,  for  who  can  intensify  the  meaning  of 
that  word  good  ?  It  heightens  our  apprecia- 
tion of  his  goodness  to  remember  that  he  him- 
Belt  was  ncTer  conscious  of  its  possession,  but 
labored  diligently  each  day  as  though  the  re- 
sults of  eternity  depended  upon  the  passing 
hour.  He  was  a  man  of  marked  indiyiduality, 
possessing  that  iron  firmness  and  intense  deter- 
mination which  march  straight  on  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  ends  over  and  through  any 
obstacle  which  may  oppose  their  course.  It  was 
these  traits  which  men  sometimes  mistook  in 
Mr.  Wilber*s  character,  calling  them  by  harsh 
names,  but  which  to  us,  who  knew  him  best, 
constituted  a  crowning  excellence  of  the  teacher 
and  the  man.  His  contests  between  duty  and 
inclination  were  all  fought  in  secret,  when  no 
eye  saye  One  beheld ;  when  decided  the  deci- 
sion was  final,  and  he  came  forth  pledged  to 
follow  whithersoever  duty  might  lead.  If  tne 
tide  of  fashionable  folly  was  rolling  up  upon 
his  work  threatening  to  destroy  the  labor  of 
years  and  to  blight  ere  their  blossoming  the 
hopes  of  years  to  come,  that  invincible  will 
threw  itself  between  the  foe  and  his  jealously- 
guarded  charge,  in  whom  were  centered  his  ex- 
pectations of  a  perfected  Christian  womanhood, 
and  with  a  tireless  energy,  which  some  men 
called  blind  impetuosity  and  others  culpable 
austerity,  toiled  to  avert  the  danger  as  only 
they  toil  who  realize  its  fearful  extent.  At  such 
times  he  was  guilty  of  no  ambiguity  in  the  use 
of  terms  ;  in  expostulating  with  his  pupils  he 
called  things  by  their  right  names,  startling  of- 
tentimes by  the  wonderful  power  of  our  good 
old  Saxon  tongue  to  stir  to  its  depths  the  inner- 
most being." 

The  same  writer,  referring  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  writes  the  following  eloquent  tribute : 
•*  BCany  of  this  Board  are  men  who  have  carved 
their  own  fortunes  in  life,  who  have  risen  by 
their  own  unaided  efforts,  and  who  now,  with 
other  heroes  Uke  themselves,  constitute  in  the 
commercial  world  an  element  of  power.  There 
is  much  of  the  sublime  in  the  ministry  of  these 
men  through  long  years  at  the  fountain  whose 
waters  were  denied  their  thirsting  lips  in  early 
youth-  When  some  future  Harriet  Hosmer  — 
who  shall  arise,  it  may  be,  firom  our  own  ranks  — 
shall  seek  for  a  subject,  which,  embodied  in 
marble,  may  adorn  a  chosen  niche  of  the  fair 
temple  that  must  at  some  not  distant  day  arise 
upon  the  site  of  our  present  humble  one,  let  her 
select  this  soene  of  the  fountain  and  its  manly 


guardians,  as  battling  still  with  prejudice  and 
ignorance,  they  keep  pure  the  living  tide,  ever 
crying  to  the  daughters  of  the  land,  •  Come  ! ' 
But  let  her  not  carve  beneath  it  —  *  these  shared 
the  common  fate  of  benefactors.'  The  gratitude 
of  two  thousand  educated  women,  who  teach 
to  their  children  the  same  emotion,  is  a  reward 
for  which  sovereigns  have  lodged  in  vain  —  a 
recompense  the  joy  of  whose  unfathomed  rich- 
ness angels  are  ignorant  of." 

The  death  of  Mr.  Wilber  was  sudden  and 
unexpected.  A  slight  indisposition,  from  which 
no  danger  was  apprehended,  suddenly  termi- 
nated in  congestion  of  the  brain,  which  in  the 
brief  period  of  thirty  hours  had  completed  its 
work.  His  system,  shaken  by  his  heavy  cares 
and  labors,  sunk  beneath  the  attack,  with  no 
power  to  rally ;  and  the  strong  man  fell  into 
the  slumber  of  death.  From  the  nature  and 
rapidity  of  the  disease  he  left  no  verbal  testi- 
mony. It  was  one  of  the  afflictions  of  that 
dark  hour  that  he  could  give  no  responsive  ut- 
terance to  the  affection  poured  around  him,  nor 
tell  of  divine  support  and  immortal  hope.  But 
no  depth  of  despairing  agony  could  for  one  mo- 
ment doubt  the  undying  affection  of  his  heart. 
And  his  life  —  better  than  all  utterances  of 
speech  —  was  a  living  witness  of  the  truth  of 
the  C*hristian  religion,  giving  assurance  that, 
**  with  him,  to  die  was  gain." 

**  8«rene,  Mrene, 

He  preMed  the  emmbUng  yerge  of  this  terrestrial  soene, 

Breethed  soft  in  childlike  trust 

The  petient  groen, 
Oaye  beek  to  dust  its  dost. 
To  heeyen  ite  own." 

His  funeral  was  attended  in  Wesley  Chapel, 
where  he  had  through  so  many  years  appeared 
in  the  midst  of  his  pupils  on  the  annual  festi- 
vals of  the  institution.  An  immense  concourse 
of  students,  alumnae,  patrons,  and  friends,  in- 
dicated the  public  appreciation  of  the  loss  sus- 
tained in  his  death.  A  long  procession  follow- 
ed him  to  the  grave ;  and  all  that  was  mortal 
of  Perlee  B.  Wilber  now  slumbers  side  by  side 
with  his  departed  little  ones,  in  a  beautiful  cem- 
etery in  the  suburbs^  of  the  Queen  City  of  the 
West,  awaiting  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 

Thekb  is  much  contentioD  among  men  whether 
thought  or  feeling  is  the  better ;  but  feeling  is  the 
bow  and  thought  the  arrow,  and  every  good  archer 
must  have  both.  Alone,  one  is  as  helpless  as  the 
other.  The  head  giyes  artillery,  the  heart  powder. 
The  one  aims  and  the  other  fires. 

'*  Iktellbgtual  pleasures  are  the  entertain- 
ments of  the  Deity." 
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Death. 

Two  hands  across  the  breast 

And  work  is  done,— 
Two  pale  feet  crossed  in  rest, 

The  race  is  run  ; 
Two  eyes  with  coin-weights  shut, 

And  all  tears  cease. — 
Two  lips  where  grief  is  mute 

And  wrath  at  peace. 

lafe. 

Two  hands  to  work  addressed, 

Aye  for  His  praise ! 
Two  feet  that  never  rest, 

Walking  His  ways ;  — 
Two  eyes  that  look  above 

Still  through  all  tearn,-^ 
Two  lips  that  speak  but  love, 

Never  more  fears. 

For  the  Sehoolmaiter. 
Elementary  Studies. 

Whatever  care  and  thought  may  have  been 
spent  upon  the  selection  of  the  studies  pursu- 
ed in  our  schools,  it  is  still  an  open  question 
whether  we  have,  in  every  instance,  the  results 
of  the  wisest  possible  choice,  and  whether  cer- 
tain advantageous  changes  are  nut  readily  prac- 
ticable. Without  presuming  to  dogmatize  or  to 
bestow  censure,  it  may  not  be  wholly  idle  to 
Keize  a  few  floating  thoughts  bearing  upon 
this  subject,  and  to  endeavor  to  reduce  them  to 
an  intelligible  form.  At  least  it  may  afford  an 
opportunity  for  the  removal  of  groundless  fears 
and  for  the  correction  of  false  impressions. 

The  opinion  —  or  at  least  the  impression  — 
seems  to  be  an  increasing  one,  that  the  course 
of  study  pursued  in  our  schools,  especially  in 
the  lower  grades,  is  not,  in  every  respect,  the 
best  that  can  be  devised,  and  that  improvements 
are  not  only  possible  but  immediately  and  emi- 
nently desirable.  It  seems  diflScult,  for  those 
who  observe  and  reflect,  to  shun  this  conviction. 
There  are  what  appear  to  be  manifest  indica- 
tions of  existing  defects  —  of  mistakes  in  the 
choice  of  subjects,  or  of  methods,  or  both.  The 
permanent  acquisitions  of  pupils,  in  either  in- 
tellectual power  or  the  knowledge  of  facts,  do 
not  seem  to  correspond  to  the  amount  of  time 
spent  in  study.  No  one  pretends  to  deny  that 
the  branches  pursued  are  valuable  and  impor- 
tant. Nor  will  any  one  contend  that  they  are 
made  at  all  too  familiar  to  the  mind  of  the  pu- 
pil. The  fault  is  rather  of  a  different  kind. 
We  too  frequently  find  the  attainments  of  the 
pupil,  after  years  of  study  in  some  particular 


branch,  below  what  we  have  reason  to  expect. 
For  instance,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find 
pupils  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  upwards  unable 
to  answer  very  common  questions  in  geography. 
And  yet  these  same  pupils  may  have  had  daily 
recitations  on  the  subject  during,  perhaps,  five 
out  of  the  ten  years  of  their  school-attendance. 
In  the  intermediate  school  and  in  the  junior 
classes  of  the  grammar  school  they  probably 
recited  with  great  fluency  the  lessons  from  the 
text- book,  drew  maps  with  neatness  and  facQi« 
ty,  and  won  golden  opinions  at  the  quarterly 
examinations.      The  apparent  fact  that  so  large 
a  portion  of  their  attainments  has  evaporated, 
in  the  space  of  a  couple  of  years,  so  as  to  be 
of  but  little  practical  value,  suggests  either  a 
wrong  mode  of  pursuing  the  study,  or  a  pre- 
mature pursuit  of  it  by  the  pupil.    The  ques- 
tion arises  —  Are  the  minds  of  our  pupils  suffi- 
ciently mature  for  the  intelligible  pursuit  of  this 
study  at  the  age  when  they  are  usually  requir- 
ed to  engage  in  it  ?      Are  not  the  ideas  which 
they  gain   of  «•  The  Earth,"  the  matter-of-fact 
world  in  which  we  have  our  abiding  place,  to  a 
very  great  extent  inadequate   and  erroneous  ? 
Have  they  not  been  learning  the  names  of  crook- 
ed lines  on  paper,  as  likely,  in  their  misconcep- 
tion, to  run  up  hill  as  down,  instead  of  rivers 
which  carry  the  water  of  the  mountain  shower 
and  the  protracted  rain  storm  through  the  low- 
est level  of  the  valleys  into  the  ocean  ?    And 
have  they  not  been  mistaking  irregular  triangles 
and  squares  and  trapezoids  of  red,  green,  blue 
and  yellow  for  continents  and  states,  and  small 
circles  of  varying  size  for  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages ?    And  may  not  these  misconceptions  prove 
an  embarrassment,  at  a  latter  p^'riod,  in  the  ac- 
quirement of  correct  conceptions  r    May  it  not, 
in  many  cases,  cost  as  much  to  unlearn  what  is 
false  as  it  would  to  acquire  what  is  true,  de  novo? 
If  these  questions  receive  an  affirmative  answer 
the  inference  follows  that  there  has  been  a  mis- 
take, and  that  such  portions  of  the  subject  as 
lie  beyond  the   comprehension  of  the   pupil 
should  be  deferred  until  his  mind  becomes  more 
mature.     Were  the  facts  which  he  has   once 
learned  to  remain  permanently  stored  in  his 
memory  so  as  to  be  easily  recalled,  it  might 
somewhat  weaken  the  force  of  this  inference, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulty  he  would  find  in 
separaUng  them  from  his  own  misconceptions. 
But  in  numerous  instances  the  recollection  of 
three- fourths  of  the  facts  themselves  will  have 
been  lost  before  they  have  become  fixed  in  the 
mind  by  rational  refiection,   while    numerous 
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misconceptions  continue  to  hover  like  shadows 
over  the  general  subject,  or  to  shine  like  iffnes 
faiui  —  now  here,  now  there  —  only  to  bewilder 
and  mislead.  A  portion  of  the  facts  of  geogra- 
phy  can  be  both  learned  and  understood  by 
young  pupils.  Should  not  these  be  carefully 
selected  and  arranged  for  their  acquisition,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  subject  be  reserved  for  a 
period  of  increased  intelligence  and  ability  ? 

llie  subject  of  arithmetic,  as  at  present  pur- 
sued in  our  schools,  has  not  now  for  the  first 
time  fallen  under  suspicion.    Nor  can  we  won- 
der,—  while  the  majority  of  our  pupils  from 
the  age  of  six  or  seven,  or  even  younger,  to  that 
of  twelve  or  fifteen,  are  engaged  in  its  pursuit 
as  constantly  as  the  schools  are  in  session,  — 
that  the  question  arises  whether  this  long  period 
of  application  to  a  single  branch  of  study  is  ju- 
diciously employed.    No  other  branch  of  study, 
if  we  except  reading  and  spelling,  is  allowed  to 
absorb  so  large  an  amount  of  time  as  this.    This 
can  be  warranted  only  upon  the  assumption  of 
its  greater  relative  importance,  or  of  the  inhe- 
rent difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  mastery.    But 
waiving  the  consideration  of   its  comparative 
practical  value,  either  as  a  means  of  mental  dis- 
cipline or  as  a  preparation  for  the  duties  of  ac- 
tive life,  and  granting  that  its  importance  is  as 
great  a^  its  most  zealous  advocates  claim  for 
It,  the  question  still  remains  —  Is  so  large  an 
amount  of  time  required  fox  its  mastery  ?     We 
confess  that,  when  we  have  seen  two  pupils  of 
nearly  equal  capacity  —  one  of  whom  at  the 
age  of  ten  was  barely  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
cesses of  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying  and 
dividing  simple  numbers,  and  the  other  at  the 
same  age  equipped  with  the  results  of  five  years 
previous  study  —  evincing  at  the  age  of  twelve 
about  equal  ability  in  comprehending  the  con- 
ditions of  a  problem  and  about  equal  facility  in 
its  solution,  we  have  found  it  difficult  to  divest 
ourselves  of   impressions  of   time    not  wisely 
employed.     And  when  we  have  seen  pupils  at 
the  age  of  seven  or  eight  exhibit  remarkable 
power  in  the  rapid  combination  of  numbers, 
and    go    through  the  demonstration  of   such 
questions  as  —  Four  sixths  of  fifteen  is  what 
part  of  five  eighths  of  sixty-four  ?  —  one  of  the 
easy  questions  —  with  the  precision  of  clock 
work,  and  yet,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  sadly  puz- 
zled in  finding  the  amount  of  a  note  the  back 
of  which  was  burdened  by  a  few  indorsements, 
the  question  has  procruded  itself  with  some  per- 
tinacity, whether  what  on  the  former  occasion 
teemed  so  much  like  the  work  of  a  machine  w^as 


utterly  a  delusion  after  all.  If  an  intelligent 
pupil  can  obtain  as  efficient  a  mathematical  dis- 
cipline between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirteen  aa 
most  of  our  pupils  gain  between  five  and  the 
latter  age  —  and  we  incline  to  the  belief  that 
this  is  approximately  true  —  we  need  no  further 
evidence  that  much  time  is  spent  upon  this  sub- 
ject that  could  with  much  greater  advantage  be 
bestowed  upon  others. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  extend  our  consid- 
eration to  other  branches  of  study.  If  the 
course  pursued  in  our  primary  and  intermediate 
schools  involve  the  mistakes  at  which  we  have 
hinted,  there  arise  two  important  questions 
which  demand  an  answer.  First,  in  what  con- 
sist the  existing  defects  ?  and  second,  how  can 
they  be  obviated  ?  To  the  first  of  these  an  an- 
swer is  suggested  by  what  has  been  said  above. 
It  is  that  the  studies  pursued  are  not  adapted 
to  the  capacity  and  development  of  the  pupils 
when  they  are  required  to  engage  in  their  pur- 
suit. An  attempt  is  made  to  bring  into  prema- 
ture exercise  the  power  of  abstraction,  or  to 
employ  it  upon  subjects  involving  obscurity  and 
error,  and  to  employ  the  reasoning  powers  in 
explaining  the  "why  and  wherefore"  when 
nature  intended  that  the  mind  should  be  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  the  acquisition  of  facts.  Pu- 
pils arfi  required  to  reflect  and  to  exercice  judg- 
ment when  it  was  the  design  of  nature  that  they 
should  observe  and  imitate. 

And  this  suggests  an  answer  in  regard  to  the 
appropriate  remedy.  It  must  consist,  chiefly, 
in  teaching  children  thinge  •—  not  reasons  ;  in 
leading  them  to  observe  and  imitate  ;  in  direct- 
ing their  attention  to  the  concrete  rather  than 
the  abstract,  and  in  giving  them  a  knowledge 
of  facts  instead  of  requiring  them  to  master  the- 
ories. During  the  period  in  which  it  is  the  de- 
sign of  nature  that  children  shall  acquire  knowl- 
edge mainly  through  the  medium  of  the  senses, 
let  the  senses  be  addressed,  as  far  as  practicable, 
by  presenting  such  objects  as  will  give  correct 
impressions,  and  carefully  witholding  whatever 
is  likely  to  mislead  the  mind  or  introduce  into 
it  erroneous  ideas.  Even  a  child  when  looking, 
for  instance,  upon  a  landscape  apprehends  what 
is  true.  A  hill  is  nothing  else  than  a  hill ;  a 
mountain  is  a  mountain,  a  river  is  a  river,  and 
a  city  or  village  is  just  what  it  appears  to 
be.  But  what  impression  does  the  child  usu- 
ally obtain  from  a  map  of  these  same  objects  ? 
Does  it,  in  general,  even  approximate  the  truth  ? 
It  was  but  the  other  day  that  an  intelligent  pu- 
pil of  sixteen  declared  that  she  could  not  di** 
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Test  herself  of  the  impresfiion  that  the  water 
flows  upward  in  passing  irom  lake  Erie  into 
lake  Ontario,  although  she  was  aware  of  the 
impossibility.  The  illusion  deriyed  from  the 
map,  in  preTious  years,  could  not  be  effect- 
ually dispelled.  And  we  fancy  that  this  is  but 
one  misconception  of  a  class  whose  name  is 
legion.  If,  when  the  pupil  was  acquiring  this 
persistent  error,  instead  of  the  map,  a  piece  of 
marble  or  of  granite,  a  crystal  of  quartz,  a 
lump  of  anthracite,  a  splinter  of  rosewood  or 
mahogany,  a  leaf  from  an  oak  or  willow,  or  a 
wild  flower  from  the  hillside,  had  been  placed  in 
her  hand,  who  can  deny  that  an  interesting  and 
useful  lesson  might  have  been  learned  fh>m  it, 
characterized  throtighout  by  the  all-important 
element  of  truth  i  And  which  lesson  would 
any  judicious  parent  prefer  for  his  child,  the 
false  one  from  the  atlas,  or  the  true  from  the 
simple  objects  of  nature  ? 

It  would  be  no  yery  difficult  task  to  make 
out  a  list  of  subjects  sufficient  to  employ  use- 
fully all  the  time  that  any  one  may  regard  as 
wasted  in  our  schools  by  the  monotonous  pur- 
suit of  what  is  unintelligible,  and  therefore  com  • 
paratiyely  worthless,  or  even  injurious.  And  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  harmless  to  suppress  the 
working  of  those  faculties  by  which  the  child 
gains  intelligible  knowledge,  in  attempting  to 
torture  into  exercise  those  which,  at  the  time, 
are  capable  of  producing  little  else  than  mere 
mechanical  results.  We  need  not  whoUy  ex- 
clude any  subject  taught  at  present.  What  is 
necessary  is  to  stop  at  that  point  beyond  which 
the  subject  ceases  to  be  clearly  understood,  and 
to  defer  the  further  pursuit  of  it  until  a  period 
of  increased  ability  shall  enable  the  pupil  to 
comprehend  it.  Many  of  the  simpler  definitions 
and  facts  of  geography  might  be  retainnd.  Op- 
erations in  simple  numbers  might  be  performed 
both  orally  and  upon  the  slate,  directing  the  at- 
tention particularly  to  the  haw,  and  sa3ring  com- 
paratiyely  little  about  the  why.  Geometrical 
forms  and  definitions  might  be  taught  from  the 
black-board,  and  imitated  by  the  pupils  upon 
the  slate.  Something  might  be  done  in  teach- 
ing the  classification  of  words  and  their  simpler 
combinations,  in  brief  oral  and  written  exercises. 
And  thus,  in  addition  to  the  too  much  neglect- 
ed branches  of  reading  and  spelling,  the  rudi- 
ments of  all  the  studies  usually  taught  could  be 
learned,  and  a  large  surplus  of  time  be  left  for 
the  pursuit  of  other  subjects.  These  last  can 
always  be  found  amid  the  inexhaustible  re- 
source* of  nature.    Innumerable  objects  for  in- 


teresting and  useftd  study,  either  by  the  child 
or  the  adult,  can  always  be  found  within  ber 
wide  domains.  They  abound  in  the  animal, 
the  yegetable  and  the  mineral  world.  They  are 
calculated  to  call  into  healthful  exercise  just 
those  faculties  which  nature  intended  for  action 
during  the  period  of  childhood,  and  they  are 
foreyer  at  hand  for  our  use.  Whether  portray- 
ed or  not  in  appropriate  descriptions  upon  the 
printed  page,  they  eyery  where  crowd  the  open 
pages  of  nature's  exhaustless  yolume,  so  that 
'*  he  that  runs  may  read."  There  is  not  a  peb- 
ble without  its  lesson.  A  stone,  a  crystal,  a 
shell,  a  piece  of  glass,  a  brick,  a  nail,  a  section 
of  wood,  a  leaf,  a  twig,  a  fiower,  a  feather,  an 
insect,  a  worm,  a  bird,  a  fish,  a  quadruped ; 
each  of  these  and  thousands  of  other  objecta 
are  always  at  hand  from  which  the  teacher  can 
teach  lessons  of  lasting  interest  and  yalue,  cal- 
culated to  strengthen  the  minds  of  his  pupils, 
to  promote  their  habits  of  observation,  to  stim- 
ulate their  desire  for  knowledge,  to  purify  and 
elevate  their  nature,  to  lay  the  foundations  for 
eminence  of  attainment  in  science,  and  to  foster 
an  undying  yeneration  and  loye  for  the  Creator 
of  the  universe,  the  beauty  and  excellence  of 
whose  works  they  haye  learned  to  study  with 
eyer  fresh  delight.  i.  p.  o. 


**  A  little  leuulnp  if  a  daDfcerous  thing ; 
Drink  deep  or  taate  not  the  Pierian  tpring." 

I  hold  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  much  error 
has  it  produced.  A  little  knowledge  is  better 
than  no  knowledge  at  all.  The  more  knowledge 
a  man  has  the  better ;  but  if  his  time  and  the 
means  at  his  disposal  do  not  permit  of  his  ac- 
quiring a  deep  and  accurate  knowledge,  let  him 
haye  as  much  as  he  can,  and,  depend  upon  it, 
he  will  be  hU  the  better  for  it.  And,  although 
he  may  not  be  able  to  drink  deeply  of  that 
spring,  if  his  lips  haye  once  tasted  of  it,  he  wiU 
go  back  to  the  same  delicious  waters  wheneyer 
he  has  an  opportunity,  and  his  draughts,  be 
they  great  or  small,  will  refresh  his  fancy,  in- 
yigorate  his  intellect,  raise  him  in  the  scale  of 
ciyilization,  contribute  to  his  indiyidual  happi- 
ness, and  make  him  a  more  useful  and  honora- 
ble member  of  society  — Lobo  Palmebston. 


Idleness  is  the  dead  sea  that  swallows  up 
all  yirtues,  and  the  self-made  sepulchre  of  a 
living  man. — Isaac  Babbow. 


The  chief  art  of  learning  is  to  attempt  but 
little  at  a  time. — Locke. 
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For  the  Schoolmaster. 
The  Floral  Gift. 

BY  AlfNIE  ELIZABETH, 

Flo'WEes  at  this  season !  frosts  have  come, 
And  the  dead  leaves  are  hurrying  home 

Before  the  Autumn  gale ; 
My  flowers  have  faded  long  ago. 
Their  withered  petals,  drooping  low. 

No  incense  now  exhale. 

But  these  are  fresh  as  gems  of  May; 
Flora  may  envy  me  to-day 

This  fair  and  fragrant  store  ; 
Vassals  bring  flowers  at  her  command, 
But  Friendship's  warm  and  gentle  hand, 

Has  laid  these  at  my  door. 

Bless  your  bright  presence,  *tis  a  power 
That  soothes  the  heart  in  sorrow's  hour, 

And  binds  its  aching  will; 
Though  severed  from  the  parent  vine, 
Yet  all  your  beauties  upward  shine, 

Tour  sweets  ye  offer  gtill. 

Bright  cluster,  friendship's  rich  perfume 
Is  lingering  on  your  radiant  bloom, 

Mingling  its  breath  with  vours; 
And  though  ye're  frail  and  perishing,— 
Like  every  cherished  earth-reared  thing,— 

Such  fragrance  long  endures. 

Fair  gift,  before  a  sacred  shrine 

I  would  your  graceful  beauties  twine, 

And  consecrate  them  there ; 
Each  petal  kind  remembrance  breathes, 
And  gazing  on  your  smiling  wreaths. 

My  heart  forgets  its  care. 

Silent,  though  present  with  me  here, 
I  know  and  feel  that  ye  are  near, 

Tet  never  to  intrude ; 
Sweet  comforters,  I  learn  to  trace 
In  every  frail  and  lovely  grape. 

The  waymarks  of  the  good. 

Well  might  the  stars  and  angels  sing, 
When  earth  was  poised  on  a«ure  wing. 

And  garlanded  with  flowers ; 
God  help,  and  ever  pity  him« 
Who  in  life's  windings,  dark  and  dim, 

Has  never  felt  their  powers. 


The  BAB  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts, 
had  made  a  rule,  that  no  lawyer  should  take 
into  his  o£^ce  more  than  three  students.  A 
lawyer  of  some  celebrity  was  charged  with  hav- 
ing five.  When  called  to  account,  he  admitted 
having  in  his  ofi^ce  that  number  of  young  gen- 
tlemen aiming  at  the  law,  but  contended  that 
one  of  these  being  a  dandy  and  the  other  a  fid- 
dler, he  had  in  reality  only  three  students. — 
Hints  on  Shi(fy  by  Lightbody. 

8 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
"  Monotony  "  of  the  Teacher's  Iiife. 

The  teacher's  work  monotonous^  is  it  ?  Day 
by  day,  week  by  week,  and  month  by  month, 
it  is  the  same  old  story ;  —  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, grammar,  ~  grammar;  geography,  arith- 
metic;— reading,  spelling,  writing,  —  writing, 
spelling,  reading  ;  —  hum-drum-drill,  —  drill- 
drum-hum.  And  this  is  the  whole  story,  is  it  ? 
This  is  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  teacher's 
work !  No  chance  to  expand !  Ever  round 
and  round  in  the  same  narrow  circle !  The 
world  makes  progress,  but  the  teacher  is  doom- 
ed to  stand  still ! 

Monotonous  !  Will  you  go  into  yonder  nur- 
sery, and  talk  to  the  indefatigable  gardener 
about  the  monotony  of  his  work }  Tell  him  of 
the  sameness  of  his  daily  rounds.  It  is  dig, 
prune,  graft,  —  graft,  prune,  dig;  —  back  and 
forth,  trimming  here,  training  there,  —  urging 
here,  repressing  there ;  —  hoe,  rake,  shovel,  — 
shovel,  rake,  hoe.  While  the  outside  world  is 
pushing  on  Its  great  projects,  here  is  he,  encir- 
cled by  walls  and  hedges,  plodding  and  delving, 
and  all  for  what  ?  To  cultivate  a  few  insignifi- 
cant plants  and  trees  which  the  world  knows 
little  of,  and  for  which  they  will  never  give  him 
a  place  among  the  world's  heroes,  or  the  world's 
benefactors.  But  — listen  to  his  earnest  de- 
scriptions of  the  beauties  of  his  choice  exotics ; 
follow  him  while  he  points  out  the  wonderful 
and  rich  development  he  has  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing to  this  fiower,  the  extraordinary  growth  his 
treatment  has  added  to  that  originally  rude  and 
unheeded  plant ;  hear  his  glowing  eulogies  on 
the  beneficence  of  nature,  and  the  profuse  re- 
wards of  well- directed  and  persevering  study 
and  toil  within  her  precincts.  And,  while  you 
observe  his  enthusiastic  love  for  his  garden 
children,  his  undying  interest  in  his  daily  la- 
bor, —  so  perfectly  igiconsclous,  he  seems,  that 
his  lot  is  either  hard  or  humble.  —  while  you 
witness  the  beautiful  and  surprising  results  of 
his  toils  and  his  investigations  and  his  ingenui- 
ty, and  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  various  subjects  kindred  to  his  own  oc- 
cupation, it  will  be  strange  if  you  do  not  dis- 
cover that  there  is  an  expanding  and  refining 
influence  in  bis  employment  when  pursued  in 
its  true  spirit ;  that  there  is  a  pure  enjoyment  in 
its  toils ;  while  you  may  not  fail  to  perceive, 
also,  that  he  is  indeed  a  benefactor  to  the  world, 
though  the  world  may  know  him  not.  If  there 
is  monotony  and  tedium  here,  he  has  not  dis- 
covered it. 
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And  how  is  it  in  the  garden  of  human  aouls  f 
Shall  the  workman  here  be  more  sordid  than  he 
who  toils  amid  perishable  plants  ^  There  are, 
indeed,  coarse  and  obnoxious  weeds,  there  are 
thorns  and  excrescences,  there  are  tangled  vines, 
and  gnarled  and  wayward  limbs,  there  is  exu- 
berance requiring  constant  watchfulness  and  re- 
straint and  pruning,  and  there  is  slow  and  dif- 
ficult development  reqidring  untiring  patience 
and  judicious  stimulating.  But,  we  may  be  as- 
sured, in  every  plant  there  is  a  blossom,  though 
now  unseen,  and  in  every  blossom  is  a  germ  that 
can  unfold  into  beauty,  and  a  seed  that  con- 
tains the  principles  of  self-propagation  and  self- 
multiplication.  What  interest,  then,  gathers 
round  the  youngest  and  tenderest  plant,  not 
less  than  the  older  and  fuller  grown.  Xot  all 
can  be  made  to  exhibit  equal  grace  of  fortn,  or 
variety  of  hues,  or  splendor  of  coloring,  or  ma- 
jesty of  proportions.  Not  all  can  be  made  to 
mature  just  as  soon,  or  to  last  just  as  long,  or 
to  emit  equal  fragrance.  Some  will  present  but 
a  single  blossom,  while  others  will  scarcely 
know  a  limit  to  their  profusion.  But  every  one 
has  its  vitality,  its  flower,  its  fruit ;  and  every 
one  has  its  appointed  nook  or  comer  to  fill  and 
adorn, — its  appointed  mission  to  accomplish. 
Were  all  equally  beautiful,  there  were  no  beau- 
ty ;  were  all  equally  graceful,  there  were  no 
grace;  were  all  equally  fragrant,  there  were 
but  a  wearisome,  sickening  odor. 

Now  amid  all  this  is  there  not  variety  ?  Do 
we  not  have  occasion  continually  to  watch  for 
new  developments,  to  study  for  new  modes  of 
treatment  that  we  may  bring  into  operation  new 
forces  of  character,  and  may  secure  better  re- 
sults than  ever  before  ?  Is  there  any  limit  to 
the  variety  of  development  in  mind  and  heart  ? 
And  does  not  the  deYelopment  answer  truly  to 
the  treatment  applied  ?  —  as  truly  as  in  the  plants 
of  the  horticulturist  ?  And  are  there  not  here 
fields  of  investigation  affording  us  abundant  op- 
portunity to  expand  our  knowledge,  our  views, 
our  faculties  ?  And  may  we  not  here,  too, 
cherish  the  satisfactory  reflection  that,  though 
all  unknown  to  the  stirring  world  without,  yet 
our  labors  have  a  value  that  cannot  be  meastir- 
ed  by  any  human  standard,  —  yea,  that  every 
faithful  endeavor  is  recognized  in  heaven  ?  Is 
there,  then,  any  monotony  here,  if  we,  like  the 
true  naturalist,  labor  and  investigate  in  the  true 
spirit  of  our  calling  ? 

Dr.  Arnold  was  *<  asked  once,  whether  he 
did  not  find  the  repetitions  of  the  same  lessons 
irksome  to  him,  <  No,'  he  said,  *  there  is  a  con^ 


stant  freshness  in  them ;  I  find  something  new 
in  them  every  time  that  I  go  over  them.'  "  And 
there  is  probably  no  subject  taught  in  any  of 
our  schools  in  which  an  active,  thoughtful,  in- 
quisitive teacher  may  not  find  an  ever  new  fresh- 
ness and  interest,  both  for  himself  and  for  his 
classes. 

No;  it  is  not  all  arithmetic  and  geography 
and  grammar  and  reading  and  spelling  and  hum- 
drum-drill. It  is  the  development  of  mind  and 
heart  in  ever  varying  and  beautiful  forms  and 
colors,  to  which  all  these  details  are  but  subser- 
vient as  the  needful  agencies,  the  needful  tools 
of  the  gardener,  —  the  spade,  the  hoe,  the  rake, 
the  sickle,  the  pruning-knife.  And  though, 
in  this  department,  as  in  every  department  of 
human  labor,  many  efforts  will  teem  to  prove 
futile,  and  though  many  promising  plants  wUl 
disappoint  our  hopes,  yet  there  will  be  a  multi- 
tude of  others  which  will  repay  beyond  all 
measure  our  faithful  endeavors,  and  will  serve 
to  keep  us  fresh  and  green  in  our  delightful 
sphere  of  toil,  till  promoted  from  our  chosen 
nursery  to  posts  of  duty  and  of  happiness  amid 
scenes  beyond  the  shadows  and  the  clouds  of 
earth.  n.  b«  c. 


[From  the  East  Greenwich  Peodalum.] 
Bhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction. 

A  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Providence  Conference  Seminary, 
at  East  Greenwich,  on  Friday  evening  and  Satur- 
day of  last  week. 

At  the  meeting  on  Friday  evening,  Mr.  Ken- 
dall, Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  pre- 
sided, in  the  absence  of  the  President.  The  meet- 
ing was  opened  by  a  chorus  from  the  music  class 
of  the  Seminary,  accompanied  by  the  fine  chapel 
organ,  and  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Coggeshall, 
of  East  Greenwich.  A  lecture  was  then  deliver- 
ed by  Rev.  M.  J.  Talbot,  Principal  of  the  Semi- 
nary. 

The  lecturer,  taking  for  his  theme,  A  Tbua 
Education,  commenced  by  referring  to  the  prev- 
alence in  this  country,  of  the  opinion  that  both 
religion  and  education  must  be  free ;  that  the 
binding  of  the  conscience  is  no  more  repugnant 
to  our  notions  of  right  than  the  trammelling  of 
the  mind ;  that  the  security  of  the  community 
lies  in  the  emancipation  of  thought,  and  motives 
of  policy,  if  no  others,  should  induce  the  State 
to  educate  the  whole  people. 

He  then  passed  in  review  the  neoessity  of  the 
education  of  the  intelligent,  moral  and  physical 
man,  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  uniting  the 
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three  so  as  to  deyelope  the  whole  in  harmony. 
Defects  in  the  modes  of  education  were  pointed 
oat  and  remedies  suggested,  and  the  defective 
training  oi  the  young  in  moral  and  physical  cul- 
ture especially  dwelt  upon. 

The  causes  of  the  fiiilare  of  our  systems  of  ed- 
ucation to  develope  the  man  in  all  his  powers, 
were  next  presented,  and  particularly  the  disser- 
ering  of  the  three  branches  of  education,  instead 
of  so  associating  them  as  to  bring  to  maturity  the 
whole  complex  of  nature  at  once.  This  the 
speaker  considered  a  true  education.  Examples 
were  presented  showing  the  various  modes  in 
which  men  make  Allures  for  lack  of  this  com- 
bined development  of  their  powers. 

The  beneficial  influence  of  manual  labor  in  in- 
vigorating the  system,  and  of  associating  with 
men  and  not  alone  with  books,  was  advocated  by 
the  lecturer,  who  thought  that  work  and  play 
commingled  would  be  a  more  invigorating  and 
useful  exercise  for  the  student  than  entire  de- 
pendence upon  the  gymnasium,  and  that  the  ed- 
ucation of  "common  sense"  acquired  from  in- 
tercourse with  men,  would  supply  a  lack  in  the 
training  of  a  youth,  which  if  not  thus  supplied 
would  be  a  great  hindrance  to  his  usefulness  and 
success  in  Ufe.  The  points  most  insisted  upon  in 
the  lecture  were,  the  necessi^  of  a  better  phy- 
sical culture  for  endurance  and  hardihood ;  and  a 
more  thorough  training  for  social  life  in  the  hab- 
its of  thought  and  knowledge  of  mankind  requi- 
site to  a  successful  pursuit  of  the  vocations  of 
life,  than  is  the  privilege  of  many  men  otherwise 
thoroughly  qualified  tor  the  highest  and  most 
useful  stations  in  society. 

Remarks  confirmatory  of  positions  taken  in 
the  lecture  were  presented  by  Messrs.  Snow  and 
Manchester  of  Providence,  and  the  latter  gentle- 
man led  the  audience  in  the  practice  of  a  portion 
of  Dr.  Lewis'  system  of  calisthenics. 

Saturday,  8  80  A.  M.  The  Institute  met,  Mr. 
Kendall  in  the  chair.  After  the  discussion  of 
questions,  and  an  exercise  in  Calisthenics  led  by 
Mr.  Kendall,  that  gentleman  delivered  a  lecture 
on  the  origin  and  use  of  the  English  language, 
presenting  some  highly  interesting  views  of  its 
philology  and  its  progress  fh)m  rude  beginnings 
to  its  present  condition  of  elegance  and  strength. 

Discussions  ensued  and  occupied  the  time  until 
noon,  when  the  Institute  adjourned  to  meet  at 
1  80  P.  M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  1 80  P.  M., 
Mr.  Kendall  in  the  chair.  Then  followed  a  very 
interesting  discussion  of  the  question,  "  To  what 
extent  should  the  pupil  memorize  what  he  does 
not  understand  at  the  time  V*    Participated  in  by 


Messrs.  Mowry,  Ladd,  Manchester  and  Kendall. 

The  Institute  then  listened  to  a  very  interest- 
mg  lecture  from  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Boston,  partly  ex- 
planatory and  partly  illustrative  of  the  new  sys- 
tem of  Gymnastics  and  Physical  Culture  which 
he  is  introducing. 

Then  followed  a  spirited  discussion  of  several 
Educational^  Questions,  participateo  in  by  Profs. 
Kistler  and  Eastman  of  Providenca  Conference 
Seminary,  together  with  other  members  of  the 
Institute. 

The  following  resolutions,  offered  by  W.  A. 
Mowry  and  seconded  by  A.  J.  Manchester,  of 
Providence,  were  unanimously  passed. 

Besoived,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  are 
hereby  tendered  to  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Talbot,  and  to 
Joshua  Kendall,  Esq.,  for  valuable  lectures  pre- 
sented to  the  Institute,  to  Dr.  Lewis  for  his  high- 
ly interesting  and  usef^  lesson  in  physical  train- 
ing) and  to  Mr.  Touijee's  excellent  music  dass, 
for  their  interesting  service  in  enlivening  the  ex- 
ercises with  music. 

That  we  cordially  appreciate  and  acknowledge 
the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  people  of  East 
Greenwich,  who  have  so  frilly  provided  for  t^e 
wantsof  the  teachers  present  from  abroad,  and 
that  we  present  our  acknowledgements  to  the 
Providence  Conference  Seminary,  for  the  gratui- 
tous use  of  their  large  and  commodious  hall,  and 
to  Mr.  Joshua  L.  Bodflsh  for  his  efficient  efforts 
in  making  necessary  local  arrangements. 

The  Institute  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  Sla- 
tersville,  B.  I.,  during  the  Friday  and  Saturday 
followmg  TJianksgiving. 


For  the  Sohoolmaiter. 
«« Utile  DuioL" 


The  true  utiU  dulci  is  everywhere  the  great 
desideratum.  The  Scylia  and  Charybdis  of  our 
schools  are  the  vtUe  and  the  duice  violently  torn 
asunder,  either  of  whic^,  thus  unnaturally  sep* 
arated,  must  prove  disastrous,  if  not  fatal.  And 
to  avoid  both,  constant  vigilance  and  caution  are 
necessary.  In  aiming  at  thoroughness,  there  is 
danger  of  making  study  dry  and  repulsive  to  the 
young  ;  and  in  aiming  to  make  the  school  plea- 
sant and  attractive,  there  is  danger  of  making  it 
superficial.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  combine 
the  two  qualities  in  their  true  relations  and  in 
harmonious  proportions.  The  inducements  to 
make  the  school  pleasimt  and  popular  are  so 
many  and  so  strong,  that  it  is  well  to  consider 
tohy  a  school  ought  to  be  pleasant  and  attrac- 
tive to  the  pupils  ;  and  then  we  shall  the  better 
guard  against  wrong  methods  of  rendering  it 
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80,  and  the  better  ascertain  the  right  methods 
and  their  proper  limitations.  For  a  pleasant 
and  popular  school  is  not  necessarily  an  excel- 
lent school,  and  a  popular  and  interesting  teach- 
er is  not  necessarily  a  faithful  and  skillful  dis- 
ciplinarian. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  simple  htimanity  dic- 
tates that  we  should  make  the  school  a  hap- 
py place*  It  is  the  nature,  the  life,  of  a  child  to 
be  cheerful,  vigorous.  Let  us  act  in  harmony 
with  that  nature,  not  quarrel  with  it«  nor  crush 
it.  Who  would  abridge  willingly  the  happi- 
ness of  a  CHILD,  — much  less,  shroud  it  in  sad- 
ness and  gloom  }  Why  apply  the  torture,  and, 
by  appealing  to  his  fears,  compel  the  attention 
of  the  pupil,  till  attention  become  his  habit, 
and  the  habit  a  pleasure,  unless  this  be  the  only 
means  of  securing  the  result  ?  We  must  sub- 
mit, rather  than  that  the  intellect  and  heart  be 
doomed  to  drag  out  its  existence  in  a  state  of 
semi- torpidity.  Yet,  how  repulsive,  nay,  ap- 
palling, the  idea  that  the  young  and  delicate 
susceptibilities  of  a  tender  age  must  be  either 
lacerated  or  paralyzed  by  this  forcing,  terrify- 
ing, hardening  process,  instead  of  inviting  and 
drawing  out  its  energies,  by  a  natural  course  of 
development  and  by  attractions  adapted  to  its 
present  yearnings  and  harmonizing  with  its  pres- 
ent conceptions  !  Why  train  the  young  moun- 
taineer to  manly  strength  and  to  the  lovu  of  the 
grand  and  the  vast,  by  driving  him,  trembling 
and  shrinking  back,  up  the  rough  ravines  and 
through  rocky  fissures,  that  he  may  discover  in 
the  distant  future  the  sublimities  and  attractions 
of  mountain  scenery  ?  Why  not,  if  such  are 
to  be  found,  invite  him  up  the  pleasant,  easy 
slopes  of  the  hill-sides,  adapted  to  his  little 
strength  and  his  tender  feet,  where  he  will  laugh 
and  shout  by  the  hour,  and  will  discover  for 
himself  beauties  that  will  lure  him  on  and  make 
him  forget  the  labor,  and  love  the  exertion,which 
lead  to  ever  fresh  delight  and  are  ever  begetting 
newer  and  loftier  inspirations  ?  There  are  such 
paths,  such  gentle  heights,  for  every  mind,  we 
would  fain  believe.  They  may  sometimes  be 
difficult  to  find  ;  when  found,  they  may  some- 
times be  difficult  to  follow,  when  we  are  tied  to 
the  fixed  system  of  a  school,  or  when  they  are 
hedged  up,  or  overspread  by  parental  ignorance, 
prejudice  or  passion.  Nevertheless,  let  us  ply 
our  faculties  of  discovery  and  invention  that 
we  may  find  those  paths,  and,  if  possible,  clear 
them  of  their  rubbish,  and  start  out  our  pil- 
grims on  a  new  moral  and  mental  life. 

Again,  cheerfulness  is  an  indispensable  con- 


dition of  energy  t  and,  therefore,  of  success.  Btit 
no  man,  woman  or  child  can  cheerfully  engage 
itt  efforts  without  an  attractive  object.  Talk 
about  disinterested  goodness  and  the  claims  of 
duty  I  It  is  vain,  if  you  mean  to  exclude  pas« 
sion,  impulse,  desire,  end  the  objects  of  impulse 
and  desire.  A  man  performing  a  duty  without 
attraction  in  it  or  joy  at  the  end  of  it,  is  but 
dragging  the  crushing  weight  of  a  cross  to  the 
hill  of  crucifixion  under  some  lacerating  scourge 
of  conscience  or  of  consequences.  It  is  hard 
enough  for  mature  and  trained  minds  to  act 
with  energy  under  the  lash  of  an  iron  necessity, 
where  there  Is  nothing  to  be  desired  either  in 
acting  or  for  acting.  How,  then,  can  we  ex- 
pect of  the  child,  buoyant  and  joyous  by  in- 
stinct, voluntary  and  earnest  endeavor  in  that 
which  restrains  his  elasticity*  checks  his  loco- 
motion and  directs  his  attention  in  a  channel 
new  and  unaccustomed,  and,  as  yet,  uninviting  } 
Cheerfulness  is  the  spring  of  energy.  Any  thing 
like  sadness  weighs  it  down.  A  desponding 
army  marches  forth  in  battle  to  an  all  but  sure 
defeat.  If  a  man  in  his  full  strength,  under  the 
weight  of  sorrow,  can,  only  by  the  utmost  force 
of  persistency,  go  through  the  routine  of  his  dai- 
ly toil,  how  shall  the  child,  under  a  weight  of 
equal  proportion  to  his  strength,  and  who  knows 
so  little  how  to  control  the  impulses  of  his  na- 
ture, bear  up  successfully  ?  Such  is  the  case  of 
the  pupil  in  our  schools  who  is  goaded  on  by 
fear  alone. 

Besides,  ihe  moral  effects  of  cheerfulness  are 
deserving  of  the  deepest  consideration.  In  a 
moral  view,  for  a  child  to  be  trained  to  habitual 
cheerfulness  is  no  ordinary  blessing.  Cheerful- 
ness Itself  may  be  called  a  virtue,  as  well  as  a 
blessing.  It  promotes  all  other  virtues,  and  it 
enhances  the  happiness  of  its  possessor  and  of 
all  about  him.  It  enables  the  digestive  organs 
to  assimilate  their  food,  and  the  soul  to  assimi- 
late moral  truth.  Hence  it  prepares  the  pupil 
to  receive  all  pure  and  moral  impressions  from 
the  teacher,  and  to  appreciate  whatever  is  true 
and  noble.  Cheerfulness  in  duty  is  thus  becom- 
ing a  habit  of  his  life,  and  a  permanent  feature 
in  his  character.  Cheerfulness  itself,  then,  be- 
comes an  invaluable  part  of  the  school  disci- 
pline. If  the  pupil  loses  it,  that  loss  is  irrepar- 
able. 

Will  it  be  thought  that  the  consideration  of 
future  utility  should  be  to  the  scholar  a  sufficient 
inducement  to  energetic  fidelity  to  all  school 
duties  ?  The  idea  of  future  utility  lies,  to  the 
child's  eye,  in  the  haze  of  the  distant  horizon. 
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He  is  "^ery  much  a  creature  of  the  present.  He 
looks  out  inatinctiyely  into  the  future,  but  a6 
yet  it  is  a  dim  and  dreamy  Tision.  A  year  is  an 
age.  He  cannot  grasp  his  patrimony  in  the  fu- 
ture. He  cannot  trace  the  electric  wires  by 
which  his  present  is  so  directly  in  connection 
with  his  future,  through  all  the  ages  that  seem 
to  lie  between  him  and  his  maturity.  His  senses, 
his  tastes,  his  appetites,  his  instincts,  most  pal- 
pably and  consciously  connect  him  with  the 
present.  His  relation  to  the  future  must  dawn 
on  him,  like  the  morning  light,  by  slow  degrees. 
He  will  see  it  bye  and  bye,  under  judicious 
guidance.  It  is  unavailing  to  lecture  him  about 
it  too  often  or  too  long ;  or  to  fret  at  him  as  an 
unreasonable  and  provoking  child.  It  is  his 
nature.  Let  us  rather  present  inducements 
more  in  harmony  with  his  present  capacities  and 
age. 

There  are  palpable  reasons,  then,  why  we 
should  take  systematic  and  earnest  measures  to 
render  the  school  cheerful  and  happy,  -^  reasons 
not  inconsistent  with  the  proper  business  and 
purposes  of  the  school,  reasons  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  them,  nay,  springing  directly  and 
necessarily  out  of  them.  The  school-room  is 
not,  indeed,  a  place  of  entertainment,  but  a 
pl<»ce  of  work, — >  real,  genuine,  effective  work. 
The  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  in  their 
proper  and  natural  order  of  development  are  to 
be  disciplined  by  healthful  exercise,  for  the  ear- 
nest activities  of  future  life.  The  power  of  fix- 
ed attention  and  the  habit  of  thorough  analysis 
is  to  be  formed.  To  be  healthful,  this  disciplin- 
ary exercise  must  be  vigorous,  must  be  habitual, 
,  must  be  voluntary  and  cheerful.  It  should  be 
removed  as  far  as  that  is  possible,  from  con- 
scious compulsion  and  from  conscious  restraint. 
It  should  be  attracted  rather  than  urged,  guid- 
ed rather  than  repressed  ;  —  attracted,  not  to 
the  school-room  as  a  place  of  amusement,  but 
to  the  school- work  as  a  natural  and  loved  em- 
ployment. All  this  involves  no  visionary  scheme 
to  find  a  **  royal  road  to  learning,"  nor  to  turn 
study  into  play,  nor  to  obtain  an  education 
without  labor.  It  aims  to  secure  the  most  ef- 
fective and  healthful  labor  and  study,  by  secur- 
ing the  best  conditions  for  such  study.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  that  we  would  seek  to  render  the 
school- room  to  every  pupil  a  cheerful  place,  and 
to  make  its  toils  almost  forgotten  at  tniU,  from 
the  earnestness  and  interest  enlisted  in  their 
objects.  Pupils  will  not  then  be  happy  because 
they  have  no  work,  but  happy  in  their  work. 
Happiness  in  the  school  is  to  be  desired  for  its 


moral  effects,  and  for  its  healthful  stimulus  to 
the  intellectual  energy.  Any  methods  of  amus- 
ing or  interesting  the  school  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  such  effects  are  to  be  scrupulously 
rejected. 

Popularity  is  an  object  desirable  enough  to 
stimulate  a  teacher  to  strenuous  exertion ;  for 
his  personal  interest  is  involved  in  it.  His  pro- 
fessional reputation  and  success  and  his  pecun- 
iary advantsge  are  at  stake.  Hence  the  tempta- 
tion to  seize  any  and  every  means  to  gain  favor^ 
whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  without  due 
reference  to  the  true  elements  of  a  cheerful  and 
Interesting  school.  The  duke  is  gained,  but  the 
utile  suffers.  He  whose  absorbing  purpose  is 
his  own  personal  advancement,  may  be  betrayed 
into  this  error  almost  unconsciously,  seeking, 
like  the  mere  politician,  a  factitious  popularity 
by  the  readiest  means.  But  he  whose  earnest 
purpose  is  to  serve  a  Divine  Master  by  living 
for  the  most  enduring  benefit  of  his  fellow  be- 
ings, will  consider  chiefly  the  bearings  of  all  his 
measures  on  character,  accounting  it  more  noble 
even  to  die  in  unswerving  fidelity  to  his  convic- 
tions than  to  revel  in  the  ephemeral  advantage 
of  personal  favors  and  tangible  rewards.  How- 
ever, the  teacher  who  aims  at  fidelity  from  the 
highest  motives,  and  wisely  combines  the  pleas- 
ant with  the  truly  useful  in  his  school,  will  prob- 
ably seldom  fail,  in  the  end,  of  securing  both 
results.  He  will  secure  the  confidence  of  the 
discerning  among  the  school  committee  and  in 
the  community,  and  he  will  render  himself  truly 
useful  to  his  pupils. 

Anecdotes,  historical  and  other  illustrations^ 
statements  of  facts,  and  entertaining  conversa- 
tions or  lectures,  invaluable  when  dispensed 
judiciously  and  in  due  proportion,  still  may  be- 
come positively  injurious.  Anecdotes  may  lead 
the  thoughts  from  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion, instead  of  fixing  them  upon  it.  Illustra- 
tions may,  by  their  profuseness  and  multiplici- 
ty, distract  instead  of  instruct,  confuse  and  com- 
plicate instead  of  disentangle  and  simplify.  A 
specious  fluency  and  fulness  may  induce  a  love 
of  the  superficial  and  brilliant,  rather  than  of 
patient  thought  and  critical  investigation.  And 
all  these  may  be  allowed  to  absorb  an  undue 
proportion  of  time.  In  all  such  cases,  the  deep- 
er the  Interest  excited,  the  greater  the  injustice 
done  to  the  pupil.  The  pupil  will  not,  perhaps, 
discover  the  wrong.  He  may  admire  the  genius 
of  his  teacher,  and  wonder  how  <*one  little 
head  can  carry  all  he  knows."  The  teacher  will 
gain  in  popularity,  but  the  pupil  will  fail  to 
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learn,  as  he  should,  the  real  work  of  the  schooL 
He  may  admire  his  teacher,  and  yet  not  love  his 
studv. 

Public  examinations  may  be  made  attractive 
to  the  community,  and  so  win  the  public  favor 
for  the  school.  They  may  be  made  most  bene- 
ficial in  their  influence  on  the  pupils.  They  may 
even,  occasionally,  be  turned  into  partial  exhi- 
bitions, to  entertain  and  amuse  the  friends  and 
the  pubUc ;  and,  perhaps,  where  the  school  is 
in  danger  of  suffering  from  an  unappreciating 
community,  it  may  be  best  to  resort  to  a  little 
innocent  device  to  win  favor  and  to  secure  a 
firm  footing,  as  the  nurse  covers  the  bitter  pill 
with  the  palatable  jelly.  But  ought  such  exhi- 
bitions often  to  absorb  the  energies  and  thoughts 
of  the  school  and  to  crowd  out  the  severer  tests 
of  fidelity  and  scholarship  appropriate  to  such 
occasions  ?  unless  perhaps  it  is  desirable  to  cov- 
er up  defects.  Singing  and  declamations  and 
comic  dialogues  are  entertaining,  and  sometimes 
highly  amusing.      But  is  it  the  business  of  our 


ship  and  of  mental  training  and  healthful  self- 
control  ?  Do  not  such  exercises  require  time  in 
preparation,  and  absorb  that  interest  and  nerv- 
ous energy  which  must  be  directly  extracted 
from  the  needful  studies  }  And  is  it  for  this 
end  that  you  wish  your  children  to  be  drilled 
through  the  whole  term  ?  —  taught  that  thor- 
oughness in  arithmetic  and  the  clear  analysis  of 
an  English  sentence  are  of  less  value  and  inter- 
est than  to  mimic  well  or  to  make  a  fine  show  ? 
We  speak  not  in  disparagement  of  the  true  use 
and  the  proper  proport'.on  of  such  exercises,  but 
of  the  deleterious  effect  of  their  abuse. 

Alcin  to  these  entertainments  is  the  hurried 
and  deceptive  manner  in  which  recitations  are 
sometimes  conducted  at  public  examinations. 
Sometimes  for  want  of  time,  sometimes  for  want 
of  interest  or  of  patience  or  of  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  the  visitors,  —  except  the  school 
committee,  —  the  recitations  are  passed  through 
with  all  the  smoothness  and  unquestioning  con- 
fidence of  a  preconcerted  plan.  For  this  the 
teacher  is  not  responsible ;  but  he  can,  if  he 
chooses,  turn  it  to  good  account,  by  making  it 
pleasant  both  to  pupils  and  visitors,  and  giving 
the  pupils  a  practical  lesson  in  artifice. 

In  still  other  ways  the  teacher  may  interest 
his  pupils  both  in  the  school  and  out  of  it,  in 
various  ways,  innocent  in  themselves  probably, 
but  not  enhancing  the  value  of  the  school,  nor 
implying  any  excelleAce  in  it.     But  this  will 


sufilce  to  illustrate  the  kind  of  interest  which 
may  be  excited  by  a  teacher  without  special 
benefit  to  the  school,  and  ^even  detrimental  to 
it.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  school  be  intereat- 
ing  or  that  the  teacher  be  popular.  We  need  to 
secure  the  right  kind  of  interest,  and  to  have  a 
popularity  standing  on  the  right  basis.  Other- 
wise, examining  committees  should  hereafter 
examine  their  candidates  in  reference  to  their 
popular  manners,  their  personal  beauty,  their 
skill  in  adroit  managing  and  wily  scheming. 
The  same  mental  and  moral  qualities  should  be 
looked  for  as  in  the  demagogue.  And  the  work 
of  normal  schools  should  hereafter  be  to  teach 
the  best  methods  of  making  slow  scholars  ap- 
pear quick,  and  lazy  ones  brilliant,  of  showing 
off  the  good  points  of  those  who  have  any,  of 
giving  to  all  the  appearance  of  understanding 
every  thing,  though  they  understand  nothing 
well,  and  of  being  very  familiar  with  things 
they  know^ittle  or  nothing  about ;  of  coxivinc- 
ing  parents  that  their  children  are  making  won- 


schools  to  train  play-actors  and  mimics  and  Wkfc-  ^erful  proficiency,  whUe  they  are  only  learning 
foon.  ?    And  do  they  afford  the  te.t  of  .cholir,  ^^X'^^^^^^^^^l^li^:^:;,^^ 


ply  too  dose  a  test  to  the  extent  and  thorough- 
ness of  their  acquirements ;  of  making  a  great 
show  out  of  scanty  fabric  ;  and  by  all  these 
arts  to  astonish  their  patrons  by  the  remarkable 
power  of  a  skillful  teacher  to  make  scholars  and 
geniuses  out  of  drones  and  dolts. 

We  would  judge  of  a  good  school  somewhat 
as  we  would  judge  of  a  good  piece  of  archi- 
tecture. We  would  have  its  plan,  its  material 
and  its  workmanship  such  as  to  secure  strength 
and  durability,  and  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  its  erection.  No  elegance  of  design  nor  har- 
mony of  proportions  nor  economy  of  expendi- 
ture will  atone  for  the  absence  of  these.  If 
your  elegant  churches  tumble  to  ruins  for  want 
of  proper  strength  of  material  or  thpn^ugh  * 
workmanship  or  defective  plan,  their  elegance 
and  their  estimated  economy  will  never 'rescue 
the  wisdom  or  the  practical  skill  of  their  build- 
ers. So  the  economy,  the  attractiveness  and 
the  popularity  of  a  school  do  not  prove  its  in- 
trinsic value.  The  teacher  should  be  deserving 
of  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  pupils,  for  bis 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind.  The  school  ahquld 
attract  them  by  the  cheerfulness  and  spirit  and 
variety  of  its  exercises,  by  the  pure  and  elevat-  i 
ed  and  earnest  spirit  which  pervades  it,  by  the 
generous  sympathies  of  companions  and  tegeh- 
ers,  by  the  meed  of  honor  for  every  laudable 
exertion,  and  especially  by  the  interest  found  in 
the  subjects  of  study  and  the  pleasurable  exer- 
tion of  successful  attention  and  thought.  Hovr 
fdl  this  is  to  be  secured  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
say.  Iday  some  able  pen  do  the  subject  jus- 
tice, —  answer  the  question,  how  to  enlist  enthu- 
siasm, or  at  least  an  earnest  and  permanent  in- 
terest in  the  various  subjects  of  study ;  —  ia 
other  words,  how  to  secure  the  true  utile  dulei, 
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<Eftltora'  ©epartment* 

Tbachebs  are  still  to  be  found  in  Rhode  Island 
who  take  no  educational  paper,  and  who  seldom 
read  one.  Their  several  objections  will  all,  proba* 
bly,  be  found  among  the  following  : 

1.  I  cannot  afford  it. 

2.  I  have  no  time  for  reading. 

3.  I  prefer  other  kinds  of  reading. 

4.  This  kind  of  reading  is  unprofitable. 

If,  however,  the  last  of  these  objections  can  be 
disproved,  all  the  rest  will  fall  to  the  ground  by 
their  own  gravity.  For,  if  the  habitual  reading  of 
an  educational  periodical  be  of  positive  value  to 
the  teacher  in  his  profession,  then  he  can  certainly 
**  afford  it ;"  because,  by  making  him  more  valuable 
as  a  teacher,  it  will  increase  his  chances  for  a 
higher  salary ;  hence,  it  will  be  good  economy. 
Again,  if  such  reading  be  of  positive  and  profes- 
sional value  to  the  teacher,  then  he  will  gain  ''time" 
instead  of  losing  it  by  the  practice ;  because  he 
will  teach  the  better  for  it,  and  can  therefore  bet- 
ter afford  to  sacrifice  the  time  it  requires  in  some 
other  quarter.  And,  once  more,  whatever  may  be 
the  teacher's  '*  preference  "  or  taste  in  the  choice  of 
his  reading,  he  undoubtedly  ought  to  devote  some 
time  to  such  reading  as  will  benefit  him  profession- 
ally ;  indeed  he  will  be  sure,  in  the  end,  to  prefer 
to  do  it,  because  he  will  find  his  happiness  in  the 
duties  of  teaching  so  much  enhanced,  and  his  bur- 
dens so  sensibly  lightened.  Hence  it  is  clear  we 
have  but  one  question  to  consider,  —  that  of  the 
professional  utility  to  the  teacher,  and  to  every 
teacher,  of  the  habitual  reading  of  some  good  ed- 
ucational magazine. 

We  claim  for  such  papers  the  same  relative  po- 
sition which  the  periodicals  supported  by  other 
professions  sustain.  In  medicine,  in  law,  in  theol- 
ogy, in  criticism,  in  art,  in  polite  literature,  in  the 
I  various  departments  of  science,  and  in  the  practi- 
cal arts,  we  find  such  publications ;  and  we  find, 
too,  that  they  are  indispensable  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  discoveries  and  inventions,  and  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge  and  art.  We  shall  also 
find  —  with  open  eyes  and  ears  —  that  no  man, 
nor  woman,  of  any  plausible  pretensions  to  intel- 
ligence or  to  ardor  in  his  own  profession  — except 
among  teachers,  we  mean, — fails,  on  any  consid- 
eration, to  be  a  subscriber  to  at  least  one  profes- 
sional periodical ;  or  fails  to  claim  the  benefit  of 
at  least  the  presumption  that  he  reads  it.  He  con- 
siders it  an  advantage  every  way,  and  would  as 
soon  renounce  all  hope  of  improving  in  his  pro- 
fession, would  about  as  soon  throw  away  his  tools 
and  desert  his  office,  and  then  expect  to  prosper, 
as  to  stop  his  magazine.  However  the  fact  may 
be  accounted  for,  it  is  certainly  a  settled  opinion 
that,  in  every  calling  which  requires  intelligence, 
thought,  spirit,  the  periodical  magazine  is  one  ap- 
pliance indispensable  to  any  solid  and  permanent 
success. 


Why  is  not  the  same  thing  equally  true  in  the 
department  of  teaching  ?  Does  not  the  teacher, 
as  much  at  least  as  others,  need  collision  and  fric- 
tion with  minds  in  kindred  pursuits  ?  Does  he  not 
need  to  keep  up  with  the  age,  lest  unawares  he 
find  himself  superannuated  in  his  own  calling  ere 
half  his  course  be  run  ?  Does  he  not  desire  sug- 
gestions of  new  methods,  new  expedients,  new 
applications  of  old  principles,  or  new  changes  and 
variations  that  may  be  rung  out  on  old  chords  ? 
Does  he  fancy  that  his  own  mind,  however  gifted, 
will  be  permitted  to  originate  cUl  the  good  and 
beautiful  thoughts  which  may  enhance  his  useful- 
ness in  the  school-room  ?  Or,  if  nothing  else, 
does  he  not  need,  —  and  this  we  regard  as  alto- 
gether the  most  important  consideration,  —  the 
stimulus  imparted,  the  vitalizing  infiuence  on  mind 
and  heart,  which  every  earnest  teacher  is  sure  to 
realize  from  the  inspiration  of  earnest  thought  and 
feeling  earnestly  uttered  by  his  fellow  laborers  in 
the  same  field  ?  Are  the  toils  of  any  profession 
more  depressing  and  jading  than  of  this  ?  Are 
there  any  in  which  consultation,  sympathy,  en- 
couragement and  frequent  surveys  of  the  field 
from  new  points  of  view,  are  more  salutary  ? 

We  take  the  liberty,  then,  once  more,  to  urge 
it  upon  all,  especially  perhaps  on  every  young  and 
inexperienced  teacher,  —  and  yet  no  less  upon  all 
who  desire  to  improve  themselves  and  to  contri- 
bute to  the  improvement  of  their  profession,  that 
they  subscribe  for  and  read  regularly,  —  or  irregu- 
larly if  they  prefer  it,  but  actually ^  —  at  least  ons 
good  educational  journal.  And  if  you  are  a  Rhode 
Island  teacher,  let  that  one  be  The  R.  I.  School- 
MA8TEB.  If  it  is  not  good  enough,  make  it  better. 
Access  to  its  columns  can  easily  be  obtained,  and 
nothing  will  be  rejected  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
too  good.  If,  therefore,  you  can  contribute  some- 
thing better  than  is  ordinarily  found  there,  do  it ; 
the  oftener  the  better ;  and  we  will  try  to  profit 
by  the  example.  And  refiect  that,  as  a  teacher, 
you  have  no  riffht  meanly  to  monopolize  your  own 
valuable  inventive  powers.  Give  them  to  the  pro- 
fession. Secure  a  patent,  if  you  will ;  but  let  the 
world  have  the  benefit  of  them.  Subscribe,  and 
urge  others  to  do  the  same ;  if  not  for  The  School- 
1CA8TEH,  for  something  better,  if  possible;  but, 
at  all  events,  subscribe  and  read,  not  with  a  carp- 
ing, fault-finding  spirit,  but  frankly,  good  natured- 
ly,  determined  to  extract  some  good  from  every 
thing ;  and  you  will  be  the  better  for  it,  you  will 
better  your  school,  better  your  salary,  better  your 
prospect  of  success  and  usefulness  in  life. 

N.  B.  c. 


Pbof.  Mabshall  Conant,  late  principal  of  the 
Bridgewater  (Mass.)  Normal  School,  has  received 
a  present  of  $200  in  gold  ^om  those  who  have  at- 
tended that  school  since  his  connection  therewith. 


**  Pbateb  is  the  key  of  the  day  and  lock  of  the 
night." 
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Our  Educational  Exchanges. 

The  constantly  increasing  number  of  journals 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  education  in  our  coun- 
try affords  gratifying  evidence  of  the  estimation 
in  which  the  cause  is  held,  and  of  the  energy  of 
those  engaged  in  its  promotion.  Teachers'  insti- 
tutes, associations  and  meetings  have  become  a 
part  of  **the  order  of  the  day."  These  quicken 
the  zeal  of  teachers,  increase  their  interest  and 
ability,  and  augment  their  success.  No  teacher 
ean  long  retain  his  place  in  the  march  of  improve- 
ment without  study  and  effort.  He  must  observe, 
he  must  read.  He  cannot  afford  to  be  without  his 
regular  professional  journal.  This  want  has  been 
felt,  and  most  praiseworthy  efforts  have  been  made 
for  its  gratification.  Each  of  the  New  England 
States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  all  the  States 
north  of  the  Ohio,  including  Wisconsin  and  Iowa, 
Kentucky,  Nosth  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  perhaps 
some  other  of  the  southern  States,  have  each  their 
educational  journal  conducted  with  ability  and 
success.  In  accordance  with  a  suggestion  that  a 
list  of  these  with  the  places  of  their  publication 
would  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  our  readers,  we 
present  below  an  enumeration  of  such  as  are  sent 
us  in  exchange  : 

Maine  Teacher,  published  by  Brown  Thurston,  Port- 
land. 

New  Hampshire  Journal  of  Edueation,  N.  H.  Teach- 
ers' Association,  Concord. 

Vermont  School  Journal,  Com.  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation, Montpelier. 

Massachusetts  Teacher,  Mass.  Teachers'  Association, 
Boston,    Address  Charles  Hutchins,  Boston,  Mass. 

Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  State  Teachers' 
Association,  New  Britain.  Address  Charles  Northend, 
New  Britain,  Conn. 

New  York  Teacher,  James  Cruikshank,  Albany. 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Thomas  H.  Burrows, 
Lancaster. 

The  Educator,  Singerly  ft  Myers,  Pittsburg. 

The  National  Educator,  B.  Curry,  A.  M.,  Pittsburg. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  F.  W.  Hurtt  &  Co  ,  Co> 
lumbus. 

Oberlin  Students'  Monthly,  Bhankland  &  Harmon,  Ob- 
erlin,  Ohio. 

Indiana  School  Journal,  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation.   Address  O.  Phelps,  Indianapolis. 

Illinois  Teacher,  N.  C.  Nason,  Peoria. 

Michigan  Journal  of  Education,  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, Ann  Arbor. 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  Atwood,  Bublee  & 
Bead,  Madison, 

Missouri  Educator,  W.  G.  Cheneyi  Jefferson  City. 

The  Educational  Monthly,  Kentucky  Association  of 
Teachers,  Louisville. 

North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education,  Cole  &  Albright, 
Oreensborough. 

The  Southern  Teacher,  William  P.  Smith  &  Co.,  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 

The  Educational  Becord,D.  L.  Sanders,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Journal  of  Education,  I.  O.  Hodgins,  Toronto,  U.  C. 

All  of  the  above  are  monthly  periodicals  at  one 
dollar  per  annum,  in  advance,  with  the  exception 


of  the  last,  the  price  of  which  is  two  dollars.  We 
should  like  to  say  a  word  of  commendation  in  fa- 
vor of  several  of  these  valuable  journals,  but  nei- 
ther time  nor  space  permits.  We  vrill,  howerer. 
say  that  —  with  the  exception  of  Barnard's  Jour- 
nal of  Education  —  in  our  opinion,  the  Massachu- 
setts Teacher  and  Connecticut  Common  School 
Journal  stand  unrivalled.  Any  one  of  the  list  Is 
worth  double  its  subscription  price  to  the  teacher 
who  will  give  it  an  attentive  perusal,  and  we  do 
not  know  what  better  we  can  do  than  to  advise  er- 
ery  teacher  to  patronize  as  many  as  he  can  afford, 
always  remembering  to  begin  at  home. 

I. ».  c. 


The  Want  of  Physical  Training. 

[The  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Boston,  in  his  last  semi-annual  report,  presents 
the  following  sensible  remarks  upon  the  subject 
of  Physical  Training  :] 

"  So  deep  is  my  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  at- 
tempting to  remedy  this  defect,  that  I  cannot  omit 
to  speak  of  it  without  doing  violence  to  my  sense 
of  duty.  And,  indeed,  presert  circumstances  seem 
to  me  so  favorable  for  commencing  this  improve- 
ment, that  I  confess  I  entertain  strong  hopes  that 
it  will  be  immediately  undertaken.  That  nothing 
may  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  promote  so  desira- 
ble an  object,  I  have  determined  to  make  this  the 
main,  and  almost  the  only,  topic  of  this  communi* 
cation. 

I  shall  waste  no  time  in  arguing  the  importance 
of  bodily  health,  strength  and  beauty,  as  elements 
of  individual  and  public  prosperity  and  happiness. 
Not  only  every  intelligent  educator,  but  every  man 
of  common  sense,  will  assent  at  once,  without  ar- 
gument, to  the  proposition  that  a  healthy,  well- 
developed  physical  organization  is  the  basis  of  use- 
fulness and  enjoyment.  Nor  do  I  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  produce  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  more  especially  the  residents  of 
cities,  have  greatly  deteriorated  in  physical  vigor. 
The  Anglo-American  race  in  the  United  States, 
when  developed  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances,  is  probably  the  model  race,  — the  highest 
specimen  of  humanity  yet  known.  And  yet,  of  the 
persons  born  and  educated  in  our  cities  within  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years,  but  a  small  proportion 
can  be  said  with  truth  to  possess  a  sound  mind  in 
a  sound  body.  We  have  but  to  open  our  eyes  to 
see  physical  imperfection  and  degeneracy  all 
around  us.  Under  the  present  conditions  of  city 
life  at  home  and  at  school,  a  child  stands  a  poor 
chance  to  enter  upon  the  career  of  life  having  a 
good  physical  system,  a  body  healthy,  strong, 
well-formed  and  of  good  size.  We  shall  find  in 
this  prevailing  physical  degeneracy  the  reason  why 
many  of  the  girls  who  have  received  a  good  intel- 
lectual education  in  our  schools  are  unsuccessftd 
in  their  applications  for  situations  as  teachers. 
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This  deficiency  in  physical  capacity,  is  the  reason 
why  many  who  are  appointed  are  unable  to  dis- 
charge satisfactorily  their  duties  as  teachers  with- 
out soon  breaking  down  in  health.  For  want  of 
the  bodily  development  and  the  power  of  endur- 
ance which  our  cirilization  ought  to  secure  to  the 
mass  ef  our  young  men,  it  is  frequently  observed 
that  the  city  boy,  with  all  his  knowledge  and  men- 
tal training,  is  outstripped  in  the  race  of  life  by 
the  boy  from  the  country,  with  little  book-learn- 
ing, but  with  a  body  invigorated  and  hardened  by 
the  gymnastics  of  the  farm  and  by  an  unstinted 
supply  of  pure  mountain  air. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  all  the 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  are  chargeable  upon  the 
schools.  In  a  former  report,  I  took  occasion  to 
express  my  dissent  from  the  views  of  those  who 
hold  that  the  health  of  our  pupils  is  ruined  by  ex- 
cessive school  tasks.  I  did  not  believe  then,  and  I 
do  not  now  believe,  that  in  order  to  secure  the 
bodily  vigor  which  was  enjoyed  forty  years  ago,  it 
is  necessary  to  cut  down  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship to  what  it  was  at  that  period.  I  maintain  the 
opinion  that  good  scholarship  and  good  health  are 
not  incompatible  with  each  other.  Pi  otracted  con- 
finement in  ill-ventilated  school-rooms  has  been 
far  more  destructive  to  health  than  hard  study. 

Granting,  then,  that  bodily  health,  strength  and 
beauty  are  desirable ;  granting  that  physical  de- 
generacy is  a  great  and  growing  evil,  the  practical 
question  for  us  is,  what  ought  to  be  done  in  our 
achooU  to  arrest  physical  deterioration  ? 

1  am  not  prepared  to  recommend  at  present  any 
material  change  in  the  existing  provisions  of  our 
system  for  the  protection  of  health  in  schools. 
The  regulations  respecting  vacations,  sessions,  re- 
cesses, studies  and  home  lessons  are  not  the  hasty 
product  of  a  day.  They  are  the  fruit  of  wisdom 
and  experience.  They  are  good  in  the  main,  and 
should  not  be  changed  without  careful  delibera- 
tion. It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  desired  re- 
sult is  to  be  attained  merely  by  shortening  the  ses- 
sions, or  by  reducing  the  standard  of  scholarship. 
The  principal  remedy  which  I  tcotUd  suggest,  is  the 
introduction  into  ali  grades  of  our  schools^  of  a 
thorough  system  of  physical  training,  as  apart  of 
the  school  culture.  Let  apart  of  the  school  time  of 
each  day  be  devoted  to  the  practice  of  calisthenic 
and  gymnastic  exercises  in  tchich  every  pupil  shall 
be  required  to  participate. 

1  folly  agree  with  an  able  author,  who  has  thor- 
oughly studied  this  subject,  that  "  a  universal 
course  of  training  of  this  kind,  scientifically  ar- 
ranged and  applied,  in  connection  with  obedience 
to' other  laws  of  health,  might,  in  one  generation, 
tranaform  the  inhabitunts  of  this  land  from  the 
iow  development  now  so  extensive,  to  the  beauti- 
ful model  of  the  highest  form  of  humanity." 

As  to  the  practicability  of  making  these  physical 
exercises  a  part  of  our  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion, I  entertain  no  doubt     It  might  make  it  ne- 
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cessary  to  employ  for  a  time,  or  perhaps  perma- 
nently, one  accomplished  teacher  in  this  depart- 
ment of  education.  Such  a  teacher  can  now  be 
secured.  The  exercises  which  I  would  reoommead, 
can  be  practiced  without  costly  apparatus,  and 
without  a  room  set  apart  for  the  purpose;  they 
contain  all  that  either  sex  needs  for  the  perfect 
development  of  the  body,  and  are  adapted  to  mix- 
ed schools,  so  that  both  sexes  can  perform  them 
together.  And,  finally,  these  exercises  would  oe- 
caupn  no  loss  of  school  time,  for  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  pupils  will  make  better  progress 
in  their  studies,  by  taking  half  an  hour  daily  from 
the  school  session  for  exercise,  than  by  devoting 
the  whole  session  to  study. 

Hitherto  we  have  directed  our  attention  almost 
exclusively  to  intellectual  education.  The  tasks 
of  the  brain  have  been  greatly  increased,  without 
a  corresponding  increase  of  care  for  the  preservi^ 
tion  of  health.  This  is  the  great  defect  of  Ameri- 
can education.  It  is  fitting  that  Boston,  the  cra- 
dle of  the  great  system  of  free  popular  education 
should  take  the  lead  in  showing  to  the  world  how 
this  defect  can  be  remedied.  Henceforth,  let  both 
mind  and  body  receive  their  due  share  of  atten- 
tion. 


Hon.  J.  B.  Chapin,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools,  visited  the  schools  in  this  village  on  Tues- 
day last ;  and  if  his  addresses  to  all  were  as  felici- 
tous and  stirring  (and  no  doubt  they  were)  as  the 
one  to  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  listening,  his 
presence  in  our  midst  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  last- 
ing benefit  to  the  pupils.  We  hope  he  will  favor 
us  with  another  visit,  at  no  distant  day. — TFoon- 
soeket  Patriot. 


Book  a.nd  Job  Peintinq.— Our  fHends  in  city 
and  country  will  bear  in  mind  that  Messrs.  Cooke 
&  Danielson,  at  the  office  of  The  Schoolmastbb, 
No.  2i  Westminster  street,  are  prepared  to  execute 
all  orders  for  printing  promptly  in  beautiful  style, 
and  at  moderate  prices.  .  Blanks  for  the  use  of 
teachers,  reports  of  school  committees,  and  every 
variety  of  educational  printing  receive  especial  at- 
tention. 


The  Essex  Countt  (Mass.)  Tbachebs'  Abso* 
ciATiox,  at  its  annual  meeting,  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

*'  Resolved,   That  in  the  death  of  Dana  P.  Col- 
burn,  Principal  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Nor- 
mal School,  this  Association  and  the  cause  of  edu 
cation  generally,  have  lost  an  earnest,  sealou 
and  faithful  co-worker  and  friend." 


The  soul  and  body  are  as  strings  of  two  musica 
instruments  set  exactly  at  one  height ;  if  one  be 
touched  the  other  trembles.    They  laugh  and  cry, 
are  sick  and  well  together. 
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CoHKUKiOATiaNB  for  this  Department,  if  relatSnir  ^ 
the  higher  branches,  should  be  addressed  to  J.  M.  Boss, 
Lonsdale ;  otherwise  to  N.  W.  DbMunn,  Fzovidenee. 


The  problems  in  the  September  number  of  TvM 
SoHOOLif  JL8TBR  are  of  an  interesting  diaracter. 
The  first  one,  the  equilateral  trlangte  probltem,  is 
from  m  teacher  in  Blair  County,  Pennsylyania,  and 
therefore  miffht  bti^garded  as  a  ehaUengeto  Rhode 
Island  teachers,  or  pupils,  flrom  some  of  whom  we 
hope  to  receive  a  solution  for  the  n«zt  number. 
The  same  problem  is  proposed  among  the  "  Prise 
Problems"  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Mathemati- 
ccU  Monthly'  We  have  received  what  purports  to 
be  an  ariihmeticdl  solution  of  the  Horte'irownd'the' 
tower  problem,  but  are  not  prepared  to  pronounce 
it  correct. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Diopli«nti]ie  Analyabl. 

[OONTIMTTBD  F&OV  8BITBMBEB  NI7MBBB.] 

In  the  general  expressions  for  the  three  sides, 
which  we  have  given,  we  will  suppose  m  to  be  suc- 
cessively equal  to  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  &c.,  then  we  shall 
have 


m«  + 1  =  6,  13,  17,  25,  37,  41,  65.  101, 
ms  — Isr  3,  12,  15,  24,  35,  40,  63,    99 
2m  =  4,    5,    8,    7,  12,    9,  16,    20 


■I 


&c. 


Each  of  these  triplets  contains  the  three  sides  of 
a  right-angled  triangle. 

Remark,  When  a  fraction  is  assumed  for  the 
value  of  m,  the  expression  m*  +  1  may  have  to  in- 
terchange with  one  of  the  others. 

We  will  now  give  these  expressions  a  still  more 
general  form. 

pm  pn 

Let  A  -h 5  =5  — ,  and  h^b  =  — — .    Adding  and 
n  m 


subtracting  as  before,  we  have  2%  s= 


l>(m«-hn«) 


mn 


and  26  = 


p(fn^'^ti^) 


thence  proceeding  we  shall 


mn 


find  that  the  sides  of  the  right-angled  triangle  may 
be  represented  by  m«-f-n*,  m« — n«,  and  2mn,  the 
first  representing  the  hypothenuse,  and  the  other 
two  the  legs.  Putting  m  and  n  equal  to  any  num- 
bers whatever,  m  being  the  greater,  another  set  of 
triangles  will  be  obtained,  all  being  right-angled. 
Thus,  let  m  =  7,  and  n  =  4 ;  then  m«  -i-  «•  =  65, 
n^'^n*  =  33,  and  2mn  =  56 ;  and  so  on  to  infinity. 
Ex,  6.  To  find  such  a  value  of  x  as  will  make 
a^  -{- 1,  and  x-\-l  squares. 

The  first  expression  In  this  example  is  of  two 
dimensions ;  that  is,  it  contains  sfi :  but  the  other 
is  of  one  dimension  only.  We  will  therefore  put 
Va^  +  1  =s  «-^m,  and  Var  +  1 « n. 


Squaring,  ifi-\-i  =  afi — 2ii»-)-m*....  (1),  and 

m»  — 1 
2-1-1  =  11^  ....f2).    From(l),  opas— ...  (3), 

2m 

from  (2),  xssii*  — 1  ..*•  (4).     Equating  (3)  and 

m'— 1  m>+2m— 1 

and  (4),  n* — 1  =  — .   Transp.,  n*  =  . 

2m  2m 

Putting  m  ss  i,  we  shall  obtain  n'*  =  |  =  a  square 

number,  and  by  subst.  in  (3)  or  (4),  xss — |.  Ans. 

25 
Proof.   a^-f-l  =  — ,  a  square;  «  + 1  =  },  a  square. 

16 

Ex.  1.  Find  a  number  sudi,  that  if  eidier  1,  or 
2401  be  subtracted  from  it,  the  remainder,  in  either 
case,  shall  be  a  square. 

Let  a;  s=  the  number.  Then,  by  the  conditioiis, 
x^\,  and  X — 2401,  must  both  be  squares.  Pm 
X —  1  as  m*,  and  x  -*  2401  s  n<.  Transposing, 
x^m'-l-l....  (1),  andx  =  f«*  +  2401  ....  (2). 
Equating  (1)  and  (2),  m*  + 1  =  Mf*  +  2401 ;  transp., 
m^^v^-^-  2400,  which  must  be  made  a  square,  be- 
cause the  first  member  is  a  square. 

Put  vn«-h240y  =  n-{-p. 
Squaring,  n*  +  2400  %  n*  +  ^np  +|)*,  transposing, 

2400— jB« 
2yQ>  =  2400-- j!^;  .-.ns . 

PttttiBgp  =  2,  n:s599,  . • .  n^ s 3o880L  Sub- 
stituting this  value  of  n*  in  (2),  we  have  «3=361302. 

Proof.  X  —  1  =  361201,  a=  a  square  number ; 
X— 2401  =  358801  s=  a  square  number.* 

PboblbmI.  To  find  three  numbers  such  that, 
if  to  the  square  of  each  of  them  the  sum  of  the 
other  two  be  added,  the  three  sums  shall  be  squares. 

Problbm  2.  Find  such  values  of  «  and  y,  in 
whole  numbers,  as  will  make  VCa^-f-ay-t-j^),  a 
rational  quantity.  p.  o. 

*  [Since  1  and  2401  are  both  square  numbers,  it 
is  evident  that  their  sum,  2402,  is  such  a  number 
as  diminished  by  either  1,  or  2401,  will  leave  a 
square.  This  result  will  also  be  obtained  by  put- 
ting p  s  50,  which  our  correspondent  has  done  in 
a  private  paper  received  some  time  ago.  The  num- 
ber of  solutions  in  whole  numbers  is  quite  limited, 
to  find  which  may  be  found  curious  and  interest- 
ing.—En.] 


Ws  have  received  from  our  correspondent  P.  O. 
a  solution  by  Rev.  A.  S.  Lovell,  of  the  foUotHng 
celebrated  problem.  It  is  the  only  solution  by 
quadratics  we  have  ever  seen.  We  propose  to 
publish  it  in  some  future  number.  In  the  mean- 
time we  give  our  mathematical  friends  an  oppor- 
tunity to  try  it. 

Pboblbic.    «T«a«  +  .  =  o|^a„j,„4y^ 

quadratice. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  MathemaUoeU 
Monthly : 

Pboblem  2.  If  X  is  a  whole  number,  prove  that 
3*  —  X  is  always  divisible  by  6. 
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Natural   Science. 


CoMKUinoATiONB  foT  thii  Department  ihoald  be  ad- 
dreteed  to  I.  F.  Cadt,  Warren. 


InflUnot  in  the  Iioirer  Ordanr  of  Animals. 

AxoNO  the  most  curious  doTolopments  of  in- 
Btinct  are  those  in  which  its  promptings  resemble 
those  of  reason.  In  fact  we  cannot  account  for 
some  of  the  actions  of  the  more  intelligent  among 
brute  animals  without  according  to  then|  the  pos- 
session of  a  certain  amount  of  reasoning  power. 
But,  singular  as  it  may  at  first  seem,  we  often  wit- 
ness what  seem  like  the  results  of  reasoning,  in 
animals  of  a  very  low  type.  For  instance,  when 
oysters,  that  have  been  accustomed  to  be  left  ex- 
posed to  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  the  ebbing  of  the 
tide,  close  their  shells  tightly  until  it  returns,  and 
thus  escape  destruction,  while  those  brought  from 
deep  water  and  placed  by  their  side  allow  the  wa- 
ter to  flow  out  of  their  shells,  and  are  consequently 
dried  up  and  killed,  the  former  result  seems  yery 
much  like  the  dictate  of  reason,  and  the  latter 
the  want  of  it.  On  reflection,  however,  no  one 
can  regard  this  as  possible.  The  case  is  very  much 
like  that  of  the  castor  oil  plant,  and  others,  which 
are  perennial,  and  become  trees  in  warm  climates 
while  they  are  simply  annual  plants  at  the  north ; 
or  that  of  the  common  bay-berry  which  sheds  its 
foliage  in  autumn  in  cool  climates  while  it  remains 
an  evergreen  at  the  south.  The  closing  of  flowers 
and  the  folding  up  of  the  leaves  of  sensitive  plants 
at  night,  and  the  turning  of  the  sun-flower  so  as 
to  constantly  face  the  sun,  might,  with  about  the 
same  propriety,  be  classed  among  the  results  of 
reasoning,  as  many  of  the  actions  of  the  lower  an- 
imals, which^  at  first  view,  would  seem  to  indicate 
it.  With  the  actions  which  indicate  the  use  of 
reason  without  any  reasonable  probability  of  its 
exercise,  we  must  class  the  movements  of  spiders 
in  constructing  their  webs,  and  in  passing  from  one 
place  to  another  by  a  single  thread.  It  must  have 
been  among  the  early  amusements  of  many  of  our 
readers  to  watch  spiders  in  their  efforts  to  lodge 
their  thread  upon  some  remote  pomt;  and  they 
must  have  been  not  a  little  interested  in  seeing 
them,  after  throwing  out  a  long  thread  in  a  fruit- 
less endeavor  to  find  a  lodging  place  for  its  float- 
ing end,  hastily  wind  up  the  refractory  cable,  and, 
casting  it  aside,  address  themselves  to  a  firesh  ef- 
fort. Every  one  will  remember  the  story  which 
tells  how  such  observations  once  set  Scotland  free 
through  the  re&wakened  resolution  of  Robert 
Bruce.  It  is  also  recorded  as  out  of  the  youthful 
pastimes  of  Dr.  Edwards,  the  theologian,  to  ob- 
serve spiders,  in  fine  weather  sending  out  their 
web  until  it  would  support  their  weight,  and  then, 
letting  go  their  hold  upon  their  resting  place, 
make  their  erial  voyages  with  balloons  of  their 
own  construction.    The  experiment  of  Dr.  Frank- 


lin with  the  ants  feasting  from  the  sugar  bowl, 
when,  having  driven  them  all  but  one  from  the 
bowl,  he  suspended  it  by  a  single  thread  from  the 
ceiling  and  watched  lor  the  result  until  this  solita- 
ry ant  made  his  escape  by  means  of  the  string  and 
lead  back  the  host  of  his  companions  by  the  same 
route  to  the  rich  repast,  is  also  sufficiently  familiar. 
We  cannot,  however,  attribute  the  curious  and 
wonderful  actions  of  such  creatures  as  ants  and 
spiders,  to  the  exercise  of  reason,  without  being 
led  into  manifest  absurdity.       • 

It  is  not  possible  to  draw  the  line  where  the  ex- 
ercise of  pure  instinct  ceases,  and  the  blending 
with  it  of  the  first  exercise  of  reason  begins.  It  is 
easy,  however,  to  adduce  instances  where  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  the  actions  of  animals  without 
admitting  the  exercise  of  reason.  Of  this  kind  is 
the  follewing  account  by  Xudubon  of  a  pet  turkey. 
He  says : 

••While  at  Henderson,  on  the  Ohio,  I  had, 
among  many  other  wild  birds,  a  fine  male  turkey, 
which  had  been  reared  from  its  earliest  youth  un- 
der my  care,  it  having  been  caught  by  me  when 
probably  not  more  than  two  or  three  days  old.  It 
became  so  tame  that  it  would  follow  any  person 
who  called  it,  and  was  the  favorite  of  the  little  vil- 
lage. Tet  it  would  never  roost  with  the  tame  tur- 
keys, but  regularly  betook  itself  at  night  to  the 
roof  of  the  house,  where  it  remained  until  dawn. 
When  two  years  old  it  began  to  fly  to  the  woods, 
where  it  remained  a  considerable  part  of  the  day, 
to  return  to  the  enclosure  as  night  approached.  It 
continued  this  practice  until  the  following  spring, 
when  I  saw  it  several  times  fly  from  its  roosting 
place  to  the  top  of  a  high  cotton  tree  on  the  bank 
of  the  Ohio,  from  which,  after  resting  a  little,  it 
would  sail  to  the  opposite  shore,  the  river  being 
there  nearly  half  a  mile  wide,  and  return  towards 
night.  One  morning  I  saw  it  fly  off  at  a  very  early 
hour  to  the  woods,  in  another  direction,  and  took 
no  particular  notice  of  the  circumstance.  Several 
days  elapsed  but  the  bird  did  not  return.  I  was 
going  towards  some  lakes  near  Green  river,  to 
shoot,  when,  having  walked  about  five  miles,  I 
saw  a  fine  large  gobbler  cross  the  path  before  me, 
moving  leisurely  along.  Turkeys  being  then  in 
prime  condition  for  the  table,  I  ordered  my  dog  to 
chase  it  and  put  it  up.  The  animal  went  off  with 
great  rapidity,  and,  as  it  approached  the  turkey,  I 
saw  with  surprse,  that  the  latter  paid  little  atten- 
tion. Juno  w»s  on  the  point  of  seizing  it,  when 
she  suddenly  stopped  and  turned  her  head  towards 
me.  I  hastened  to  them,  but  you  may  easily  con- 
ceive of  my  surprise  when  I  saw  my  own  favorite 
bird,  and  discovered  that  it  had  recognized  the  dog 
and  would  not  fly  from  it,  although  the  sight  of  a 
strange  dog  would  have  caused  it  to  run  off  at 
once.  A  friend  of  mine  happening  to  be  in  search 
uf  a  wounded  deer,  took  the  bird  on  the  saddle 
before  him  and  carried  it  home  for  me.  The  fol- 
lowing spring  it  was  accidentally  shot,  having  been 
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taken  for  a  wild  bird,  and  brought  to  me  on  being 
recognized  by  the  rrd  riband  which  it  had  around 
its  neck.  Pray,  reader,  by  what  word  will  you  de- 
signate the  recognition  made  by  my  favorite  tur* 
key  of  a  dog  which  had  been  long  associated  with 
it  in  the  yard  and  grounds  ?  Was  it  the  result  of 
instinct  or  of  reason  — an  unconsciously  revived 
impression,  or  the  act  of  an  intelligent  mind  ? " 

Another  illustration  of  this  kind  may  be  found 
in  Broderip*8  Zoological  Recreations.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows :  • 

**  In  the  west  of  England,  not  far  from  Bath, 
there  lived,  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a 
worthy  clergyman  who  was  as  benevolent  as  he 
wras  learned.  There  were  turnspits  {dogs)  in  those 
days  —  a  most  intelligent  set  they  were  —  and  To- 
by, who  was  an  especial  favorite,  was  a  model  of 
the  breed,  with  legs  worthy  of  the  Chw  Chrom 
himself,  upon  which  he  waddled  after  his  master 
everywhere,  sometimes  not  a  little  to  his  annoy- 
ance ;  but  Toby  was  a  worthy,  and  he  could  not 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  snub  him.  Things,  however, 
came  at  last  to  such  a  pass,  that  Toby  contrived 
somehow  or  other  to  find  his  way  to  the  reading 
desk  on  a  Sunday,  and  when  the  door  was  opened, 
he  would  whip  in,  well  knowing  that  his  reverend 
patron  was  too  kind  and  too  decorous  to  whip  him 
out.    Now,  though  it  has  been  said,  that 

*  He'i  a  good  dog  that  goes  to  ehureh,* 
the  exemplary  Dr.  B.,  who  thought  he  had  traced 
a  smile  on  the  countenance  of  some  of  his  parish- 
ioners on  these  occasions,  felt  the  im propriety  of 
the  proceeding ;  so  Toby  was  locked  up  in  the 
stable  on  Sunday  morning  ;  all  to  no  purpose, 
however,  for  he  scrambled  through  the  shut  win- 
dow, glass,  lead  and  all,  and  trotted  up  the  aisle 
after  his  annoyed  master  as  usual.  Matters  were 
now  getting  serious ;  so  as  soon  as  he  had  on  the 
Saturday  caused  the  beef  to  revolve  to  a  turn,  that 
was  to  be  served  cold  for  the  Sunday  dinner  — for 
the  good  man  chose  that  all  around  him  should 
find  the  Sabbath  a  day  of  rest — Toby  was  taken 
out  of  the  wheel,  and  his  dinner  was  given  to  him ; 
but  instead  of  being  allowed  to  go  at  large  to  take 
his  evening  walk  after  it,  Molly,  to  make  sure  of 
him,  took  him  up  by  the  neck,  and  putting  him  in- 
to the  wood  hole,  where  window  there  was  none, 
drew  the  bolt  and  left  him  therein.  Toby  reveng* 
ed  himself  by  *  dryiug  up  the  souls'  of  the  whole 
family  with  his  inordinate  expostulatory  yells  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  remnant  of  Saturday  and  the 
greater  part  of  Sunday.  However,  there  was  no 
Toby  dogging  the  heels  of  the  surpliced  minister, 
and  it  was  concluded  that  the  sufferings  that  the 
doggie  and  the  family  had  undergone  would  have 
their  effect.  Well,  the  week  wore  on,  with  Toby 
as  amiable  and  as  useful  as  ever  ;  in  short,  parlor, 
kitchen  and  all  were  loud  in  his  praise.  However, 
as  it  dfew  toward  twelve  o'clock  on  the  Saturday, 
Toby  was  missed.  Poor  Molly,  the  cook,  was  at 
her  wit's  end, 


'Where's  that  vexatious  turnspit  gone?'  was 
the  question,  and  nobody  could  answer  it.  The 
boy  who  cleaned  the  knives  was  despatched  to  a 
distant  barn  where  Toby  was  wont  occasionally  to 
recreate  himself  after  his  culinary  labors,  by  hunt- 
ing rats.  No  — no  Toby.  The  sturdy  thrashers 
with  whom  he  sometimes  used  to  go  home,  under 
the  idea,  as  it  was  supposed,  that  they  were  the 
lords  of  the  rat-preserve  in  the  bam,  and  who, 
being  fond  of  Toby  in  common  with  the  whole  Til- 
lage, used  cccasionally  to  give  him 

(  A  bit  of  their  lupper,  a  bit  of  their  bed,' 

knew  nothing  about  him.  Hints  were  thrown  out 
that  '  The  Tramps  *  in  the  green  lane  had  secreted 
him  with  the  worst  intentions,  for  he  was  plump 
and  sleek,  but  their  camp  was  searched  in  vain. 
The  worthy  family  retired  for  the  night,  all  mourn- 
ing for  Toby ;  and  we  believe  there  was  no  doubt 
that  when  the  reverend  master  of  the  house  came 
down  on  Sunday  morning  his  first  question  was, 
*  Any  tidings  of  Toby  ? '  A  melancholy  •  No,  sir,' 
was  the  answer.  After  an  early  breakfast,  the 
village  schools  were  heard,  and  when  church  time 
came,  it  is  said  that  the  rector,  who  walked  the 
short  distance  in  full  canonicals,  looked  over  his 
shoulder  more  than  once.  He  passed  through  the 
respectful  country  people  collected  in  the  little 
green  grave-yard,  who  looked  up  to  him  as  their 
pastor  and  friend,  he  entered  the  low-roofed  old 
Norman  poich  overhung  with  ivy,  he  walked  up 
the  aisle,  the  well-filled  pews  on  either  side  bearing 
testimony  that  his  sober-minded  flock  hungered 
not  for  the  excitement  of  fanaticitfm,  he  entered 
ihe  reading  desk,  and  as  he  was  adjusting  his  has- 
sock, caught  the  eye  of  Toby  twinkling  at  him  out 
of  the  darkest  corner.  Need  we  say  more,  than 
that  after  this,  Toby  was  permitted  to  go  to  chtArch, 
with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  parish,  as 
long  as  he  lived  ?  Now,  if  this  was  not  calculatum 
on  the  part  of  Toby,  we  know  not  what  else  to  term 
it," 

We  will  close  this  article  with  one  more  extract 
from  this  last  author,  exhibiting,  at  first  thought, 
an  appearance  of  forecast  almost  equal  to  the  pre- 
ceding, but  which  could  have  been  the  result  of 
nothing  but  instinct. 

**  Those  who  live  near  the  Thames  well  know 

the  instinctive  prescience  with  which  swans  will, 

before  a  flood,  raise  their  nests  so  as  to  save  their 

eggs  from  being  chilled  by  the  water.  A  female 
swan  had  seen  some  eighteen  summers,  had  reared 
many  broods,  and  was  oecome  familiar  to  the  neigh- 
bors, who  valued  her  highly.  Once  when  she  was 
sitting  on  four  or  five  eggs,  she  was  observed  to  be 
very  busy,  collecting  weeds,  grasses  and  other  ma- 
terials to  raise  her  nest.  A  farming  man  was  or- 
dered to  take  down  half  a  load  of  haulm,  with 
which  she  most  industriously  raised  her  nest  two 
feet  and  a  half.  That  very  night  there  came  down 
a  tremendous  fall  of  rain,  which  fiooded  all  the 
malt-shops  and  did  great  damage.  Man  made  no 
preparation,  the  frtnx  did.  Instinct  prevaileil  over 
reason ;  her  eggs  were  above,  and  only  just  above 
the  water."  i.  p.  c. 
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CoKUDNiOATlONs  for  thls  Department  should  be  ad- 
dr9S>ed  to  A.  J.  Manchbstbb,  Provldexice. 


Mental  Arlthmetio. 

1.  DWide  17  into  two  parts  which  ahall  be  to 
each  other  as  f  to  {. 

2.  A  rod,  24  feet  long,  is  in  two  parts ;  3-5  of 
one  part  equals  the  length  of  the  other.  How  long 
is  each  part  ? 

3.  A  man  bought  a  hat,  coat  and  vest  for  ^0 ; 
the  hat  cost  $6 ;  the  hat  and  coat  9  times  as  mu<h 
as  the  vest.    How  much  did  each  cost  ? 

4.  A  is  worth  $1000;  B  and  C  together  are 
worth  9  times  as  much  as  A ;  C  is  worth  1-9  as 
much  as  A  and  B.    How  much  is  each  worth  ? 

6,  A  rod  is  in  3  parts  ;  the  first  part  is  8  feet 
long,  which  is  1-5  of  the  length  of  the  other  two  ; 
3  times  the  length  of  the  third  part  equals  the 
length  of  the  other  two.  How  long  is  the  rod, 
and  each  part  of  it  ? 

6.  A  is  20  Tears  old ;  the  sum  of  the  ages  of  B 
and  C  equals  4  times  A's  age ;  C's  age  is  1-9  of  A's 
and  B*s  together.    What  is  the  age  of  each  ? 

7.  3-10  of  the  money  B  paid  for  silk,  is  twice 
what  he  gained  by  selling  it.  What  did  he  gain 
per  cent  ? 

8.  i  of  A's  fortune,  in  4  years  and  six  months, 
at  6  per  cent,  amounts  to  $127.  What  is  his  whole 
fortune  ? 

9.  }  of  4-7  are  how  many  quarters  ? 

10.  A  boy  sold  melons  for  10  cents  apiece ;  1-5 
of  what  he  received  equalled  his  gain.  Had  he 
sold  them  at  12  cents  apiece«  what  would  have  been 
his  gain  per  cent.  ? 


From  the  Massachusetts  Teacher. 
History. — The  Battle  of  Bunker  HllL 

Where  it  Bunker  Hill?  After  an  answer  has 
been  given  to  this  question,  and  corrected  by  the 
class  according  to  the  best  of  their  information, 
let  the  teacher  draw  upon  the  blaqk-board,  in  out- 
line only,  a  plan'of  Charestown,  with  the  adjoining 
towns  of  Boston  and  Cambridge^  and  the  streams 
and  bodies  of  water  adjacent.  The  teacher  will 
find  reliable  aid,  for  this  purpose,  in  such  works  as 
>  Bancroft's  History,  Frothingham's  Siege  of  Bos- 
ton, and  other  kindred  works.  This  outline  plan 
is  to  be  filled  up  subsequently  by  designating  par- 
tioular  localities  and  movements,  as  they  are  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  When  did 
the  battle  take  place  ?  When,  where  and  by  whom 
was  the  preparation  for  it  made  ?  Where  were  the 
British  troops  stationed  at  this  time  ?  Where  the 
Americans  ?     How  many  troops  had  the  Ameri- 


cans ?  How  many  officers  ?  Their  names  ?  What 
do  you  know  of  them  previous  to  this  battle  ?  Were 
they  trained  and  accustomed  to  war?  From  what 
towns  did  the  Massachusetts  troops  come  ?  Bid 
they  engage  in  this  battle  merely  because  they 
were  hired  and  paid  for  it,  or  for  other  reasons  ? 
and  what  were  those  reasons  ?  Were  they  clad  in 
uniform  ?  Ask  similar  questions  in  regard  to  the 
British  troops  and  officers,  so  far  as  they  will  ap- 
ply. Difference  between  a  Captain,  Colonel,  Ma- 
jor and  General  ?  When  and*why  did  the  Ameri- 
cans commence  fortifying  Bunker  Hill  ?  What 
were  the  first  movements  of  the  British  ?  Of  the 
Americans  ?  When,  and  on  what  part  of  the  Hill, 
did  the  battle  piroper  begin  ?  Who  fired  first?  How 
near  were  the  two  parties  ?  How  long  did  the  en- 
gagement last  ?  How  many  times  did  each  army 
advance  in  the  attack  ?  Let  the  particulars  of  eve- 
ry movement  be  given.  Was  either  party  driven 
from  the  field  ?  Who,  of  the  American  officers, 
was  killed  ?  At  what  time  ih  the  engagement  ? 
By  whose  order  was  Cbarlestown  burnt  ?  Object 
of  it  ?  How  large  a  place  was  it  at  that  time  ? 
Any  vessels  engaged  on  either  side  ?  Difference 
between  a  corvette,  a  frisate  and  a  man  of  war  ? 
Result  of  the  battle  ?  Which  party  was  really 
victorious  ?  Number  killed,  wounded  and  missing 
on  each  side  ?  Are  any  persons  now  living  who 
took  part  in  the  battle  ?  Give  an  account  of  any 
monument  or  statues  in  memory  of  this  event,  or 
of  its  heroes. 

We  have  given  the  above  skeleton  of  questions, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  beginner  how  he 
may  multiply  his  original  interrogatories,  and  vary 
them  Arom  the  stereotyped  form  which  he  may  find 
in  his  text-book.  The  list  is  not  given  as  a  com- 
plete one,  but  as  a  bare  outline  only.  In  our  own 
practice,  we  should  increase  the  number  five  fold, 
at  least.  Indeed  we  think  we  Aave,  at  times,  used 
more  than  ten  times  the  number  here  given.  If 
the  teacher  will  pursue  this  outline,  expanding  it 
to  the  extent  of  his  ingenuity  and  resources,  re- 
peating, reviewing,  and  dwelling  upon  particulars, 
and  generalizing,  he  will  find  a  wonderful  degree 
of  interest  awakened  on  the  part  of  his  class. 
Their  perception  of  the  whole  subject  matter  of 
study,  will,  at  every  recitation,  become  clearer, 
and  soon  a  life-like  picture  will  be  formed,  that 
will  never  fade  from  their  minds.  The  mere  men- 
tion of  the  subject  of  Bunker  Hill  will  instantly 
bring  this  panoramic  view  before  them,  with  a  vi- 
vidness that  has  almost  the  truthftilness  of  reality. 
After  dwelling  upon  all  the  particulars  of  the  top- 
ic, it  will  be  a  useful  exercise  to  call  upon  pupils 
in  turn  to  give,  in  their  own  language,  a  consecu- 
tive account  of  the  whole  battle,  with  all  the  par- 
ticulars that  can  be  called  to  mind,  allowing  other 
pupils  to  add  any  other  particulars  that  may  have 
been  omitted  by  the  narrator.  This  practice  has 
a  wonderful  effect  in  waking  up  sluggish  minds, 
and  making  them  ready  and  independent. 
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Aritbmetlo. 

5  3     7      .042^      2       2 

1.  -  — (-X-X of— )+4.13x(131 

6  8      9        3-7         3       15 
—  7.27J)  =  what  > 

2.  The  square  of  a  certain  number  is  greater 
by  125  than  die  number  multiplied  by  4<5  of  itself; 
what  is  the  number  ? 

3.  For  how  much  must  a  lot  of  goods  costing 
$65.26  be  sold  to  gain  a  sum  equal  to  5)  per  cent, 
of  the  selling  price  ? 

4.  A  man  draws  $800  from  a  bank  on  a  note  of 
3  months ;  and  when  the  note  becomes  due  he  re- 
news it,  and  continues  to  do  so  for  a  year :  how 
much  interest  does  he  pay,  money  being  worth  6 
per  cent.  ? 

5.  1-9  of  a  number  plus  3,  equals  the  difference 
between  1-12  and  1-3  of  It  less  2 ;  what  is  the  num- 
ber ? 

6.  Two  ships  "tart  at  the  same  time,  one  fh>m 

Boston,  and  the  other  from  a  point  40  miles  due 
South.  The  one  from  Boston  sails  at  the  rate  of 
10  miles,  doe  east,  and  the  other,  moving  at  the 
rate  of  llj^  miles  per  hour,  sails  in  a  direction  to 
overtake  the  Boston  ship  in  the  quickest  possible 
time.    How  far  from  Boston  will  she  overtake  h«r? 

7.  What  3  nnmbers  are  to  eaeh  other  as  8,  4, 
and  H,  and  whose  continued  product  equals  1728  ? 

8.  A  person  in  trade  sold  goods  at  an  advance 
of  35  per  cent.,  and  35  per  cent  of  the  sales  turned 
out  to  be  bad  debts.  Did  he  make  or  lose,  and 
what  per  cent.  ? 

9.  Two  persons,  A  and  6,  engage  to  dig  a  well 
for  a  third ;  A  says  to  B,  if  you  will  work  for  me 
on  my  farm  4  days,  I  will  hire  a  man  to  help  us 
dig  the  wdl  to  pay  you.  How  long  must  A  hire 
the  man  if  B  can  do  as  mneh  work  in  15  days  as 
the  hired  man  can  do  in  7  days  ? 

10.  There  are  two  trees  in  a  certain  park,  one 
of  which  is  I  as  tali  as  the  other,  and  their  dis- 
tance apart  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  heights. 
Also  a  point  on  the  ground  between  them,  just  8-7 
of  the  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  shorter  tree, 
is  80  feet  from  the  top  of  each.  What  is  the  height 
of  each  tree  ?  What  is  the  distance  between  them? 
How  far  apart  are  their  tope  ? 


FiBST  Obebk  Book:  Comprising  an  Outline  of 
the  Form  and  Inflections  of  the  Itanguage,  a 
Complete  Analytical  Syntax,  and  an  lotroduo- 
tory  Greek  Reader.  With  Notes  and  Yocabala- 
ries.  By  Albert  Harkness,  Ph.  D.  Profeseor  of 
Greek  in  Brown  University.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

As  we  should  expect  from  the  character  of  Che 
author's  previous  works,  we  have  here  presented  to 
us  **  A  clear  and  systematic  arrangement  of  the 
great  facts  and  laws  of  the  language,"  illustrated 
at  each  step  with  appropriate  examples  and  exer- 
cises. The  work  proceeds  upon  the  principle  of 
accustoming  the  pupil  to  make  constant  use  of  the 
knowledge  previously  acquired,  instead  of  burden- 
ing his  memory  with  a  mass  of  unintelligible  forms 
without  any  immediate  use  or  application.  The 
plan  of  the  work  seems  eminently  philosophical 
and  judicious;  and,  as  far  as  we  have  examined, 
the  execution  correeponds  with  the  plan.  Its  lead- 
ing principles  and  many  of  its  formulas  of  thought 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  author's  First  Latin 
Book^  which  will  very  much  facilitate  the  progress 
of  such  pupils  as  have  studied  the  latter  work, 
while  its  clearness,  consecutiveness  and  simplicity 
fit  it  admirably  for  the  use  of  all  others.  With  the 
use  of  this  book  the  progress  of  the  pupil  can  hard- 
ly fail  of  being  pleasant,  rapid  and  successful.  We 
predict  for  it  an  immediate  and  extensive  popular- 
ity.   Teachers,  please  try  it. 


AOoKMZTTBS  Man  ih  8okool.<— A  eub-oom- 
mittee  of  a  School  Board,'  not  a  thousand  miles 
from  the  city  of  Lynn,  were  examining  a  class  in 
a  primarv  school.  One  of  the  committee  under- 
took to  snarpen  np  their  wits  br  propounding  the 
fbllowin^  question :  *'  If  I  had  a  mince  pie  and 
should  give  two-twelfths  to  John,  two-twelfths  to 
Isaac,  two-twelfths  to  Harry,  and  should  keep  half 
of  the  pie  for  myself,  what  wonld  there  be  leit  ? " 

There  was  a  profound  study  among  the  scholars, 
but  finally  one  lad  held  up  his  hand  as  a  signal 
that  he  was  ready  to  answer. 

**  Well,  sir,  what  wonld  there  be  left  ?  Speak  up 
lond  so  that  all  can  hear,"  said  the  committeeman. 

"The  plate!"  shouted  the  hopeful  fellow.  The 
committeeman  turned  red  in  the  face,  while  the 
other  members  roared  aloud.  That  boy  was  ex- 
cused from  answering  any  more  questions. 


Philobopht  of  Natubal  HisTonr.     By  John 
Ware,  M.  D.    Boston  :  Brown  8t  Taggard. 

This  is  a  new  and  much  improved  edition  of 
Smellie's  Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  as  pre- 
sented to  the  American  public  by  Prof.  Ware  sev- 
eral years  ago,  and  which,  up  to  the  present  time, 
has  shared  a  well  merited  popularity.  The  preo- 
ent  edition  is  much  superior  to  the  old;  ^'moet  of 
its  chapters  have  been  prepared  anew,"  and  the 
whole  work  has  been  made  to  corre^>ond  to  the 
present  state  of  science.  As  a  PhUMophy  of  Nat- 
ural History  it  is  without  a  rival,  and  it  cannot  fail 
to  augment  the  favor  extended  to  the  previovs  edi- 
tions. It  is  just  the  work  needed  in  high  sohools 
aad  academies. 


Text-Book  in  Intbllbctual  Philosophy.  By 
J.  T.  Champlin,  D.  D.,  President  of  WatervlUe 
College.    Boston :  Crosby,  Nichols,  Lee  ft  Co. 

Within  the  compass  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
pages  we  here  have  presented  a  very  dear  and  sat- 
isfactory outline  of  the  topics  usually  embraced  in 
treatises  upon  this  subject.  It  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  author  to  seize  upon  the  "fundamental  fkets 
and  principles,"  the  *' most  commanding  and  es- 
sential features"  of  his  subject,  and  to  present 
them  in  a  proper  form  to  be  memorised  by  the  pu- 
pil. We  commend  this  work  to  teachers  for  ex- 
amination before  deciding  upon  a  text-booik  for 
their  classes. 
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Class  Book  op  Botany,  with  a  Flora  of  all 
partR  of  th«  United  Statea  and  Canada,  by  Al- 
phonso  Wood,  A.  M.  New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Burr. 

On  the  appearance  of  Prof.  Wood's  tezt-books 
in  Botany,  several  years  ago,  snch  was  their  man- 
ifest superiority  as  to  secure  for  them  a  rapid  and 
extensive  introduction,  and  to  call  forth  encomiums 
from  every  quarter.  Those  who  have  been  familiar 
with  these  books  will  welcome  this  new  and  im- 
proved edition,  with  pleasure.  The  publishers* 
note  contained  in  the  volume  before  us  states  that 
"In  consequence  of  the  urgent  request  of  many 
teachers"  they  **  have  concluded  to  print— mod 
vonee  of  the  completion  of  Professor  Wood's  fin- 
tire  Work— the  firui  three parU^  which  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  remaining  portions  as  speedily  as 
possible.*'  Those  introducing  this  part  are  to  re- 
ceive the  remainder  in  a  bound  volume  at  a  price 
proportionate  to  that  of  the  whole  book  when  eom- 
pleted.  No  Botanies,  unless  it  be  those  of  Prof. 
Oray,  can  at  all  compete  as  teKt-books,  with  those 
of  Prof.  Wood.  The  clearness  and  definiteness  of 
Prof.  Wood's  description  of  individual  plants  is 
unsurpassed.  The  Class  Book  will  be  found,  both 
for  the  pupil  and  the  amateur,  a  very  complete 
work. 


NATtTKAL  HisTOBT.    For  the  use  of  Schools,  and 
Families.    By  Worthington  Hooker,  M.  D. 

This  volume  of  382  pages,  published  by  the  Har- 
pers of  New  York,  is,  probably,  the  best  text-book 
on  this  subject,  for  general  use  in  our  schools,  that 
has  yet  been  produced.  Its  contents  are  conven- 
iently distributed  into  six  hundred  and  forty-two 
paragraphs,  which  present  a  very  full  and  satis- 
factory view  of  the  several  divisions,  classes,  fam- 
ilies, orders,  genera  and  species  of  the  animal 
kingdom ;  and  the  work  is  illustrated  by  nearly 
three  hundred  well  executed  engravings.  We 
hope  the  time  is  not  distant  when  this  delightful 
subject  will  be  included  among  the  indispensable 
branches  taught  in  our  schools ;  and  we  know,  at 
present,  of  no  better  books  for  the  purpose  than 
Prof.  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature  and  IHns- 
trated  Natural  History. 


AST&ONOMT    Aim     ASTBONOtflCAL     GbOGFRAPHT, 

with  the  use  of  Globes.  Arranged  either  for 
simultaneous  reading  and  study  in  classes,  or  for 
study  in  the  common  method.  By  Emma  Wil- 
lard.    New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr. 

We  have  given  only  a  partial  examination  to  this 
volume  of  about  three  hundred  pages,  but  we  have 
looked  into  it  suficiently  to  discover  that  it  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  important  and  useful  in- 
formation respecting  the  laws  and  phenomena  of 
the  material  universe.  Under  an  ingenious  teach- 
er, aided  by  the  use  of  globes  and  the  black-board, 
the  pursuit  of  this  book  in  either  of  the  methods 
suggested  in  the  title  page  can  not  fail  of  afford- 
ing delight  as  well  as  instruction,  especially  if  pur^ 
sued  in  accordance  with  the  author's  axiom  that 
**  Young  learners  should,  in  all  possible  cases,  be 
taught  to  read  what  they  study  and  study  what  they 
read. 


YnioiL*B  MvniD  with  Exflawatobt  Koves. 

By  Henry  S.  Frieze,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the 

State  University  of  Wisconsin.    New  York  :  D. 

Appleton  &  Co. 

This  is  far  the  most  attractive  edition  of  the 
JEneid  that  has  come  to  our  notice.  It  is  reprint- 
ed from  the  German  edition  of  Jahn's  revised  text, 
which  is  considered  '*one  of  the  most  reliable" 
and  "most  generally  approved.*'  It  is  printed 
in  large  type  on  fine  white  paper,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  copious  supply  of  carefully  prepared  notes 
explanatory  of  the  text,  it  contains  numerous  en- 
gravings representing  the  various  personages.  Im- 
plements, scenes,  &c.,  which  are  brought  to  notice 
in  the  poem.    It  is  worthy  of  unqualified  praise. 


Book-Kbepino  bt  Doublb  akd  Sikolb  Bntbt, 
for  Schools  and  Academies,  adapted  to  Payson, 
Dunton  &  Scribner's  Combined  System  of  Pen- 
manship by  L.  B.  Hansford  and  J.  W.  Payson. 
Published  bv  Crosby,  Nichols,  Lee  A  Company, 
117  Washington  street,  Boston. 

We  have  used  these  book-keepings  and  can 
speak  from  experience.  They  are  so  adrranged 
that  the  learner  is  gradually  led  through  the  two 
systems  by  a  pleasant  and  simple  method.  The 
execution  of  the  work  is  unusurpassed  in  many 
particulars.    It  now  commands  a  wide  circulation. 

The  series  of  Writing  Books  by  the  same  pub- 
lishers we  have  also  used,  and  are  much  pleased 
with  them.  They  have  been  recently  improved, 
and  the  copies  are  easily  imitated  by  the  pupil,  so 
nearly  do  they  resemble  the  chirographic  script. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  give  these  copy  books  the 
first  place  among  all  others.  x. 


Thb  Pbnvan^s  Manual.  Being  a  New  Theory 
and  System  of  Practical  Penmanship,  designed 
as  a  Text-Book  for  Schools  and  Private  Students. 
By  A  Business  Penman.  Published  by  Fowler 
&  Wells,  New  York. 

This  small  quarto  of  thirty-six  pages  presents 
some  philosophical  views,  contains  aeveral  valua- 
ble rules,  and  exhibits  many  of  the  common  errors 
in  the  art  of  chirography.  We  do  not,  however, 
admire  its  style  of  penmanship  and  predict  that 
it  will  not  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. It  is  printed  on  dear  white  paper  and  in 
beautiful  type. 


A  Gbbbb  GBAmf  ab,  for  Sohoola  and  Collegea. 
By  James  Hadley,  Professor  in  Yale  College. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Although  this  book  has  been  only  a  few  months 

before  the  public,  it  has  rapidly  won  favgr  among 

those  who  are  qualified  to  judgeof  its  merits.    We 

hazard  little  in  predicting  that  it  is  destined  to 

take  the  place  of  more  than  one  of  the  frrammars 

now  in  use,  both  in  the  preparatory  and  the  ^Ue- 

giate  course  of  study. 
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Modern  Philology  :  Its  Discoveries,  History, 
and  Influence.  By  Benjamin  W.  Dwight.  New 
York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr. 

To  every  lover  of  philological  research  this  vol- 
ume cannot  fail  of  furnishing  a  rich  and  lucious 
treat,  while  its  careful  perusal  will  prove  one  of 
the  most  efficient  means  of  causing  thbse  who  are 
not  already  lovers  of  the  subject  to  become  such. 
A  work  that  has  won  fl^om  our  best  writers  such 
compliments  as  *'  clear  and  vigorous,"  *'  earnest 
and  spirited,  "  "beautiful,"  "attractive,"  "bril- 
liant," and  "  fascinating,"  scarcely  needs  further 
commendation.  We  advise  every  teacher,  stu- 
dent and  lover  of  refined  culture,  to  improve  the 
first  consistent  opportunity  for  adding  it  to  the  list 
of  his  literary  treasures. 

Introductory  Course  op  Natural  Philosophy, 
for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies.  Edited 
from  Ganot's  Popular  Physics,  bj  Wm.  G.  Peck, 
M.  A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Columbia 
College.    New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr. 

In  preparing  a  free  English  translation  of  this 
popular  treatise.  Professor  Peck  has  done  good 
service  in  the  cause  of  science.  It  constitutes  a 
very  full  and  complete  text-book,  and  has  the  merit 
of  being  neatly  printed  and  substantially  bound. 
It  is  illustrated  by  a  larger  number  of  appropriate 
and  well  executed  engravings  than  any  school  phi- 
losophy that  we  have  seen.  Both  translator  and 
publishers  deserve  credit  for  the  production  of  so 
valuable  and  interesting  a  volume,  for  the  low 
price  of  one  dollar  a  copy. 

Piety  and  Pride.  By  R.  L.  Lewellen.  Boston : 
Henry  Hoyt,  No.  9  Cornhill. 

No  one  knows  better  how  to  meet  the  wants  of 
little  readers  than  our  friend  Hoyt.  We  have  sel- 
dom read  a  more  interesting  tale  than  this.  The 
unhappy,  discontented  lady  of  the  proud  mansion, 
and  the  humble  abode  of  piety ;  Little  Katy  in 
pursuit  of  the  water  cresses  for  the  benefit  of  her 
poor,  widowed  mother ;  the  honest  boys ; — all  these 
make  it  a  gem.    Do  read  it, 

Teacher*r  Pocket  Record  of  Attendance, 
Deportment  and  Scholakskif.  By  I.  L. 
Tracy.    New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr. 

A  neat  and  convenient  little  book,  ruled  and 
lettered  so  as  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  teacher 
in  keeping  a  record  of  school  attendance  and  exer- 
cises. We  commend  it  to  teachers  as  a  valuable 
aid  in  keeping  an  account  of  the  merits  and  delin- 
quencies of  their  pupils.  Its  price  (fifty  cents) 
seems  high,  and  will,  we  fear,  restrict  its  use. 

Mitchbll'8  New  Primary  Geography.  Phila- 
delphia :  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co. 

This  if  the  second  of  Mitchell's  new  and  popular 
series  of  geographies,  and  justly  takes  rank  among 
the  first  of  its  grade,  in  respect  to  excellence.  In 
beauty  of  execution  and  illustration  it  is  unsur- 
passed. This  beautiful  book  is  for  sale  in  Provi- 
dence by  Gladding  &  Brother. 


The  Life  of  Robert  Raikes.  the  Founder  of 
Sabbath  Schools.  By  William  M.  Cornell,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  author  of  **  How  to  Enjoy  Life."  Bos- 
ton :  Henry  Hoyt,  37  Cornhill. 

Here  is  a  v  luable  little  book,  doubly  so,  as  it 
tells  us  of  the  first  Christian  labors  for  Sunday 
schools.  The  humble  printer  begins  by  visiting 
prisons  and  gathering  the  dirty  and  the  ragged  in 
the  streets  about  him,  and  teaching  them  the 
truths  of  the  New  Testament,  until  he  founded  the 
best  of  all  institutions  for  the  young.  Thousands 
of  children  shall  ere  long  rise  up  to  call  him  bless- 
ed. I.. 


The  Mathematical  Monthly,  which  com- 
pletes its  second  volume  with  the  September  num- 
ber, is  hereafter  to  be  published  by  Se&ver  &  Fran- 
cis, Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr, 
New  York.  This  is  a  periodical  with  which  the 
lover  of  mathematics  can  not  well  afibrd  to  dis- 
pense. In  its  style  of  execution  hitherto,  it  may 
well  be  referred  to  as  a  model.  We  presume  iu 
character  will,  in  all  important  respects,  continue 
to  be  preserved.  Price,  $3.00  per  annum,  in  ad- 
vance. 


The  American  Agriculturist,  published  by 
Orange  Judd,  41  Park  Row,  New  York,  is  a  large 
and  well  conducted  journal  devoted  to  the  practi- 
cal labors  of  the  field,  the  garden  and  the  house- 
hold. It  is  not  only  useful  to  all  persons  engaged 
to  any  extent  in  cultivating  the  soil,  from  the 
smallest  garden  plot  to  the  most  extensive  farm, 
but  will  be  found  a  valuable  family  periodical.  It 
can  be  obtained  of  the  publishers  for  $1.00  per  an- 
num. 


The  Ladies*  Repository,  edited  by  Rev.  D. 
W.  Clark,  J').  D.,  and  published  by  Swormstedt  ft 
Poe,  of  Cincinnati,  at  two  dollars  per  annum,  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  unexceptionable  par- 
lor magazines  that  can  be  obtained.  Each  num- 
ber is  embellished  with  two  beautiful  engravings, 
and  contains  a  larger  amount  of  useful  and  enter- 
taining matter  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere  for 
the  same  price.    J.  P.  Magee,  agent  in  Boston. 


Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education 
for  September  is  even  unusually  full  of  rich  and 
valuable  articles.  It  has  fifteen  able  articles  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  connected  with  the  great  work 
of  education.  This  is  truly  the  Americeut  Journal, 
and  it  is  an  honor  to  America.  We  wish  it  great 
success. 


A  MAN  may  as  well  expect  to  grow  stronger  hj 
always  eating,  as  wiser  by  always  reading.  Too 
much  overcharges  nature,  and  turns  more  into 
disease  than  nourishment.  It  is  thought  and  di- 
gestion that  make  books  serviceable,  and  gives 
vigor  to  the  mind.^^OLLiBR. 


^t3■ 
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For  th«  Schoolmaster. 
A  Glance  at  the  Schools  of  Greece  and  Borne. 

ScHOOL-TBACHiNG  as  a  profession  goes  far  back 
into  antiquity.  It  has  existed,  however,  only 
in  those  communities  which  have  made  consid- 
erable advancement  in  civilization.  To  the  bar- 
barian it  is  unknown. 

A  birds-eye  view  of  the  profession  firom  its 
origin  to  the  present  time,  would  be,  if  it  could 
be  obtained,  highly  interesting  and  valuable  \.o 
the  modem  teacher.  It  would  connect  him 
honorably  with  the  past.  It  would  show  him 
what  the  profession  has  already  done  for  the 
elevation  of  the  human  family  in  knowledge 
and  virtue ;  and  it  would  give  him  a  favorable 
stand-point  for  looking  into  the  future  and 
judgiDg,  in  advance,'  of  the  effects  of  his  labors. 
To  present  such  a  view,  however,  would  not  be 
eaay,  even  if  it  were  possible.  'Ilie  historical 
documents  relative  to  school- teaching  as  a  pro- 
fession, that  have  come  down  to  us,  are  meagre, 
scattered  and  frequently  obscure  and  uncertain. 
All  that  will  be  attempted  to  be  given  in  this 
article,  is,  a  glance  at  the  schools  of  Greece  and 
B.ome. 

In  some  respects  the  profession  is  the  same 
now  that  it  ever  has  been.  It  is  the  same  in  re- 
gard to  the  materials  on  which  it  is  exercised, — 
the  human  body  and  human  mind.  It  is  the 
same  in  the  object  to  be  accomplished, —  the  de- 
velopment of  the  human  body  and  human  mind. 
It  is  the  same,  too,  in  very  many  of  the  means 
resorted  to  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  ob- 
ject. Many  of  the  accompaniments  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  school-room,  —  such  as  feiules, 
satchels,  counting  apparatus,  benches,  desks, 
&o„  resembled  those  of  the  modem  school- 


room. And  even  those  that  differed  from  the 
modem,  differed  rather  in  form  than  in  the  use 
to  which  they  were  applied.  The  Greeks  had 
their  tablets  covered  with  sand  for  the  drawing 
of  geometrical  and  astronomical  diagrams ;  we 
have  our  slates  and  black  boards.  The  Homans 
had  tablets  covered  with  wax,  for  the  purpose 
of  writing  and  the  performance  of  various  I'ther 
exercises  of  the  school-room;  we  have  our  paper, 
pencils  and  pens.  The  Greeks  had  their  metri- 
cal alphabet ;  we  have  our  metrical  multiplica- 
tion table.  The  Greeks  taught  reading  in  the 
I  same  manner  and  the  same  order  in  which  most 
modem  educators  teach  it, —  beginning  with  the 
names  of  the  letters,  then  giving  the  sounds, 
then  the  combination  of  letters  into  syllables, 
syllables  into  words,  &c.  The  Romans  seem  to 
have  begun  with  syllables. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  scholars  of  Greece 
and  Rome  differed  essentially  from  those  of  our 
own  time.  —  especially  those  of  most  of  the 
States  composing  our  confederacy.  They  were 
private  inttitutions.  Indeed,  this  may  be  assert- 
«d,  with  slight  qualifications,  of  all  the  schools 
of  ancient  times.  The  State,  as  such,  took  lit- 
tle or  no  interest  in  the  subject.  Scarcely  any 
laws  have  come  down  to  us  regulating  the 
schools  in  Greece,  and  few  in  Rome.  One  of 
the  most  important  laws  of  Athens  regulating 
schools,  was,  thai  they  should  not  begin  before 
sunrise  in  ihe  morning^  nor  continue  after  sunset 
in  the  svening.  Another  limited  the  number  of 
pupils  that  might  attend  a  school.  Another 
fixed  the  age  below  which  persons  were  not  al- 
lowed to  teaoh.  There  is,  however,  much  un- 
certainty about  this  last  law,  and  the  age  re- 
quired is  not  known. 

The  schools  being  private  ioBtitutions,  there 
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would  be  naturally  great  inequality  among  the  i  father's  house,  without  violating  the  deconims 
people  in  regard  to  education.  Those  parents  of  society.  It  shows,  too,  an  interesting  phase 
who  wished  and  could  afford  it,  gave  their  child-  of  Roman  slavery.     As  a  free-bom  daughter  of 


ren  the  advantage  of  competent  teachers.  Oth- 
ers who  either  did  not  wihh  it  or  could  not  afford 
it,  either  neglected  the  education  of  their  child- 
ren altogether,  or  committed  them  to  the  care 
of  inferior  teachers.  It  would  seem,  from  the 
satire  of  Lucien,  that  many  persons  taught 
school,  not  so  much  from  choice  and  a  fitness 
for  the  work,  as  from  having  no  other  means 
of  getting  a  livelihood.  He  says,  through  one 
of  his  interlocutors  in  Hades,  (I  translate  the 
sentence  rather  freely,)  *•  Goodness  !  I  think  you 
would  laugh  still  more,  if  you  should  see  those 
who  had  been  kings  and  satraps  with  us  above, 
going  about  among  the  shades  a-begging,  or 
selling  salt-fiah,  or  teaching  the  a*b-c  s,  through 
their  poverty." 

As  to  the  nun  ber  of  t>ic  pupils  who  attended 
the  Grecian  schools,  we  read  of  one  school 
*'  at  Aslypalea,'*  (one  of  the  Cyclades  islands,) 
"  numbering  about  sixty  boys.*'  *•  In  the  school 
of  Stratonicos,  (who,  however,  taught  the  ci- 
thara,  not  grammar,)  were  figures  of  the  nine 
Muses,  one  Apollo,  and  two  pupils,  and  when 
asked  how  many  pupils  he  had,  his  reply  was  : 
Sun  tots  theoU  dodeka,  **  with  the  gods  twelve." 
Good  !  Mr.  Stratonicos.  That  pun  has  some 
pit  1  in  it.  Your  school  was  select  indeed.  It 
\\  as  sublime  in  quality,  though  not  overflow- 
ing in  number. 

Not  only  were  the  schools  of  Athens  private 
institutions,  but  they  were  institutions  for  boys 
only.  Nowhere  do  we  hear  of  schools  for  girls. 
Slave  girls  niight  go  to  school  to  take  lessons 
on  the  cithara ;  but  for  a  free-born  **  daughter 


of  a  burgher  to  have  frequented  a  school  out  of  gd.  however,  und  these  epithets  are  rapidly  be- 


her  father  s  house,  would  have  been  repiignant 
to  every  notion  of  feminine  decorum ;  so  that 
the  meagre  instruction  the  girls  received,  was  at 
the  hands  of  the  mother  or  the  nurses." 

The  first  historical  notice  that  is  made  of 
schools  in  Rome,  is  according  to  Becker,  that 
made  incidentally  in  the  account  given  by  Livy 
of  Virginia  and  Appius  Claudius. 

All  are  familiar  with  the  story  as  told  by 
Macaulay,  in  his  beautiful  ballad  **  Virginia." 
This  case  is  interesting  in  many  points  of  view, 
aside  from  the  tragic  pathos  belonging  to  it.  It 
shows  that  Rome  had  made  some  advance  upon 
Greece,  in  the  potions  touching  feminine  deco  • 
rum  and  female  education.  Woman  takes  a 
higher  social  position.  She  can  appear  in  pub- 
lic and  attend  school  exercises  away  from  her 


the  centurian  Virginius,  her  person  was  sacred 
in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  and  the  attempt  to  make 
her  a  slave,  and  the  tragic  death  inflicted  upon 
her  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  attempt, 
caused  a  revolution  in  the  R^man  government. 
Had  she  been  a  slave  according  to  the  technica- 
lities of  the  Roman  law,  probably  no  revolution 
would  have  taken  place,  and  no  notice  of  her 
fate  would  have  come  down  to  us. 

In  Rome  girls  attended  school ;  but  whether 
separate  from,  or  in  company  with,  the  boys,  is 
a  little  doubtful.  Whether,  however,  the  boya 
and  girls  went  to  the  same  or  to  separate  schools^ 
the  poor  school- master  is  represented  as  hated 
equal'y  by  the  girls  and  by  the  boys.  The  poet 
Martial,  who  lived  near  a  school,  in  that  part  of 
the  city  called  at  present  the  **  Piazza  Barberi- 
na,"  says : 

**  Quid  tibi  nobiscum  est  ?  ludi  tcelerate  ma^ttor, 

Invisuin  puerif  virginibusque  caput  ? 
Nonduui  eristati  rupere  sileiitiH  galli, 

Murniure  jam  soevo  verb«ribu«que  tonas.*' 

«•  What  a  plague  you  are  to  me,  you  scourd- 
rel  of  a  schoolmaster,  hated  as  you  are  by  the 
boys  and  girls !  Even  before  the  cocks  have 
begun  to  crow,  you  make  youi  school-room  a 
perfect  bedlam  by  scolding  and  thrashing." 

Here,  as  in  almost  all  the  notices  that  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  distant  past,  the 
schoolmaster  is  shown  up  as  the  knight  of  the 
ferule.  It  would  be  amu^ing,  did  space  allow 
it,  to  collect  the  opprobious  epithets  by  which 
the  schoolmaster  has  been  characterized  in  the 
literature  of  the  past.     A  better  time  haj>  dawn- 


cobiing  obsolete  and  inapplicable.  Indeed,  they 
have  always  been  applied  rather  extravagantly. 
They  have  presented  carricutures  rather  than 
correct  likenchses.  Even  Orbilius,  ••  thwacker  " 
as  he  was,  had  some  redeeming  qualities.  He 
was  learned.  He  was  distinguished  in  his  pro- 
fession —  at  least  sufficiently  so  to  find  a  place 
among  the  **  illustrious  gramn  arians, '  of  whom 
Suetonius  has  given  us  some  interesting  biogra- 
phical sketches.  Docuit^  says  Suetonius,  majors 
famA  quaim  etnolumento  ;  that  is,  he  received  more 
fame  than  cash  for  his  teaching ;  and  this  possi- 
bly may  have  been  one  cause  of  his  acerbity  of 
temper.  However  this  may  be,  to  have  been 
the  teacher  of  Horace,  and  to  have  dictated  to 
him  passages  from  the  old  poets,  thus  calling 
in^o  action  and  fostering  that  poetic  apirit  of 
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his  young  pupil  which  afterwards  »hed  so  much 
glory  upon  Roman  literature,  entitle  him  to  a 
rcspec  ful  remembrance,  from  his  successors  in 
the  profession  of  teaching. 

This  glance  at  the  Greek  and  Roman  schools 
ought  to  be  followed  by  a  view  of  the  schools 
that  were  established  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  and  of  the  changes  that  ha7e  taken 
place  in  them  till  the)'  have  arrived  at  their  pres- 
ent po>ition.  But  this  article  has  been  extend- 
ed too  far  already,  and  a  glance  at  the  ancient 
schools  is  all  that  was  aimed  at« 

I.  8.  8. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
A  Stomaoh'8  Complaint. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  the  Stomach,  here  per- 
sonified, sometimes  speaks  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  human  system  as  belonging  to  itself,  so  that 
they  in  common  with  it  are  represented  as  suf- 
fering abuse. 

Much  has  been  said  from  time  to  time, 
Though  more  in  pm8e  than  measured  rhyme. 

About  the  ills  of  over- eating. 
But  after  all  it's  plain  to  see 
That  much  the  belter  way  would  be 
To  let  the  Stomach,  in  defence, 
Repeat  a  day's  experience. 

The  Stomach  speaks— ^One  morning  bright 

As  through  the  window  beamed  the  light 

Of  risen  sun,  at  least  in  time 

Two  hours  above  horizon's  line, 

I  listened,  and  distinctly  heard 

The  warbling  notes  of  merry  bird  ; 

Yes,  rich  and  free,  her  welcome  lays 

On  healthy  airs  were  breathing  praise. 

I  wept,  I  sighed,  O  would  that  I 

Were  e'en  a  bird;    how  soon  I'd  fly 

From  this  close  room  away  to  share, 

The  rosy  hue  of  morning  air. 

But  here  I  am,  wis  lately  fed 

On  cake  and  wine,  then  sent  to  bed, — 

And  now  my  eyes  with  swelling  strain. 

While  pains  are  darting  through  my  brain, 

And  1,  poor  I,  must  bear  the  blame, 

When  innocence  I  justly  claim  } 

Nay,  blame  not  me,  but  let  the  Right 

Accuse  polluted  appetite. 

Oh,  I  am  faint ;  it  is  surprising, 

When  I'm  so  fond  of  early  rising, 

That  he  who  claims  to  be  my  groom. 

Should  keep  me  here  in  this  small  room. 

I  plead,  I  urge,  and  by-and  by. 

He  gives  a  groan,  an  aching  sigh, 

He  stretches  up  and  feebly  there 

His  hands  and  face  ablution  share ; 

Hit  face,  his  hands,  and  nothing  more,— 


It  should  extend  the  nystem  o'er. 

Ere  long  he  thinks  he's  fully  able 

To  take  me  down  to  breakfast  table  ;i^ 

I  feel  quite  ill,  fur  through  the  night 

My  rest  hath  been  disturbed  and  slight ; 

Yet,  my  groom,  or  passioned  keeper. 

Is  what  is  termed  a  rapid  eater. 

And  on  that  morn  he  nothing  spared. 

But  sent  his  fond  not  half  prepared, — 

Too  lazy  he,  perhaps  too  late. 

His  food  with  care  to  masticate. 

And  oh,  my  work  'twas  hard  to  do, 

And  ere  I'd  got  completely  through, 

A  glass  of  gin  was  sent  to  rave. 

Which  Oastric-juice,  my  faithful  slave, 

Will  not  digest,  but  on  it  goes 

To  bluat  the  face  and  paint  the  nose. 

To  craze  the  brain,  the  mind  to  break, 

And  leave  the  man  in  horrid  state. 

And  when  ray  morning's  task  is  done, 

Quite  soon  the  dinner  bell  is  rung ; 

And  I,  again, — I  tell  no  fable. 

Am  seated  down  to  loaded  table,'»«- 

Soup,  fowls,  potatoes,  bread  and  fish. 

Then  Uam  and  eggs,  cheese  and  boiled  dish^ 

Sherry,  ale,  tart,  cabbage  and  rice. 

Well  seasoned  all  with  richest  spice. 

Now  don't  be  shocked,  for  master  kind  (?) 

To  eat  such  meals  is  oft  inclined  ; 

But  Gastric-juice  and  1  fulfil 

Our  labor  hard,  with  earnest  will, 

We  go  to  work  and  ne'er  complain. 

Unless  it  be  with  piercing  pain, 

Unless,  perchance,  a  tax  we  levy 

Of  aching  groans  and  sighing  heavy. 

Now,  to  digest  this  bulky  mass. 

The  blood  on  me  its  strength  must  pass. 

So  they  who  work  with  hand  or  mind 

When  my  hard  tasks  are  well  defined, 

Do  take  the  stimuli  I  need 

And  thus  my  work  does  much  impede. 

Just  now  comes  tea,  so  nice  and  fine. 

Which  bids  me  work  from  six  till  nine ; 

And  at  that  hour  I'm  much  depressed, 

For  want  of  pure  sustaining  rest ; 

But  I  must  struggle  on,  for  when 

The  clock  has  struck  the  hour  of  tea, 

A  supper  hot,  my  master  thinks. 

Washed  down  to  me  with  poisonous  drinks. 

Will  prove  to  him  a  pleasing  way 

Of  closing  up  the  weary  day ; 

And  so  he  eats  and  drinks  and  chews. 

Till  chicken-pies  and  oyster  stews, 

Till  prime  cigars  and  lager  beer 

Have  been  dispatched  in  hasty  cheer. 

Then  he  retires  and  tries  to  sleep. 

While  I'm  obliged  at  work  to  keep  ; 

I  call  for  blood, — through  heart  and  vein, 

Through  arteries  and  heated  brain 

It  onward  flows  in  hurried  run. 

Until  my  work  is  wholly  done. 
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TheRe  are  the  taBks,  of  which  I  speak, 
That  I  am  daCy  called  to  meet. 
But  I  must  stop,  I  only  tell, 
'Tis  strange  to  me  I  do  so  well, 
That  men  escape  with  fuddled  brain. 
From  going  mad  if  not  insane, 
'Tis  strange  that  I'm  so  long  in  use. 
Nor  early  die  from  gross  abuse. 

This  case,  perhaps,  you  think  extreme, 
Tet  many  such  you  may  have  seen. 
What  here  is  made  as  clear  as  mom, 
Is  everywhere  in  milder  form ! 
Now  who's  to  blame  for  frightened  dreams. 
That  fill  the  night  with  horrid  screams, 
Which  must  disturb  his  rest,  so  sweet. 
That  man  should  take  in  quiet  sleep  ! 
Such  living,  sure,  must  ope  the  way, 
When  foul  disease  doth  hold  its  sway ! 

With  many  hints  I  would  advise. 
But  then  proud  man  so  wondrous  wise, 
So  apt  to  yield  to  Folly's  chime. 
Would  hardly  heed  advice  of  mine. 
But  still  as  I  have  been  allowed 
My  thoughts  thus  freely  to  unshroud, 
I  would  advise  that  you  define 
For  all  your  meals  some  stated  time, 
But  not  permit  yourself  to  eat. 
Within  three  hours  of  taking  sleep. 
Do  not,  I  pray,  tobacco  snuff. 
Nor  chew,  nor  smoke,  in  curling  puff. 
For  they  excite  and  much  degrade 
The  tender  parts  which  they  pervade. 
Ardent  spirits  like  burning  brands 
Drive  Gastric-juice  within  its  glands, 
And  with  its  angry,  blasting  waves. 
Sweep  millions  down  to  early  graves  ! 
Be  not  unwise,  but  let  good  sense 
Advance  and  view  the  consequence. 
In  meats  and  drinks,  what'er  you  take. 
In  everything  be  temperate. 

To  Teachebs. 
Now  teachers,  all,  whene'er  your  schools, 
In  spite  of  just  and  wholesome  rules. 
Seem  to  perplex,  and  deep'rate  grow, 
Please  to  reflect,  and  ask  to  know 
If  you,  like  Carlyle  have  been  living 
In  ignorance  of ^A  Stomach. 

A.  J.     M. 


Peace. — ^Peace  is  better  than  joy.  Joy  is  an 
uneasy  guest,  and  always  on  tip-toe  to  depart. 
It  tires  and  wears  us  out,  and  yet  keeps  us  ever 
fearing  that  the  next  moment  it  will  be  gone. 
Peace  is  not  so — it  comes  more  quietly,  it  stays 
more  contentedly,  and  it  never  exhausts  our 
strength,  nor  gives  one  anxious  forecasting 
thought.    Therefore,  let  us  pray  for  peace. 


From  the  (Lower  Canada)  Journal  of  Edueatioiw 
Teaohias  Fowar. 

He  who  teaches  without  carrymg  the  schol- 
ar's understanding  along  with  him  may  well  be 
compared  with  a  mere  machine — a  wooden  man 
— pas^ively  sitting  by,  while  the  children  read 
or  repeat  words  which  they  do  not  understand 
— I  often  ask  myself — Is  this  teaching?  Can 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  teaching  without  lecum- 
ing }  What  does  this  teacher  teach  ?  What  do 
the  children  learn  } 

To  what  are  we  to  attribute  the  restle'ssnefle, 
the  stupid  ignorance,  coupled  with  irritated 
feelings,  which  prevail  in  many  schools,  and 
which  break  out  into  uproarious  and  ungoyem- 
able  exultings  when  schools  are  dismissed  and 
the  unnatural  restraints  upon  their  physical 
powers  are  removed  ?  Must  not  the  greater  part 
of  it  be  justly  attributed  to  the  dull,  uninterest- 
ing, unintelligent,  and  unquickening  mode  of 
conducting  school  work }  1  do  thinx  so.  En- 
ter a  school  where  a  different  course  is  pursued* 
where  life  is  thrown  into  the  work,  and  light  is 
thrown  upon  everything  taught.  How  different 
does  everything  appear?  Teaching  there  is  a 
thing  of  pleasure.  School- work  is  a  work  of 
life.  All  exercises  are  entered  into  with  anxie- 
ty and  animation.  What  makes  this  very  dis- 
tinctive difference  between  these  two  classes  of 

• 

schools  ?  The  difference  is  traced  to  their  re- 
spective teachers.  The  teacher  of  the  one  drags 
his  scholar  on,  but  leaves  his  mind  behind ;  that 
of  the  other  moves  as  he  moves  his  scholar ;  the 
one  is  satisfied  with  bare  recitals,  the  other  with 
nothing  short  of  an  undemtanding  effect ;  the 
one — the  sterile  dry-bone  teacher — sticks  to  his 
text  as  a  bad  swimmer  to  his  corks ;  but  the 
other,  as  he  opens  up  his  subject,  with  intelli- 
gent  simplicity,  opens  up  also  the  pupil's  mind 
to  receive  as  he  gives ;  the  one  fills  the  mind 
with  an  undigested  cram,  mixed  with  crudities 
and  blunders,  the  other  ever  keeps  in  view  tie 
enriching  of  the  mind  with  truths,  clearly  and 
practically  understood — looking  through  all  his 
labors  to  the  end*  where  he  pictures  to  himself 
the  intelligent  mind — the  observing,  reflecting 
man,  distinguishiug  himself  amidst  the  multifa- 
rious activities  of  life. 

Experience  is  daily  showing,  and  with  a  clear- 
ness daily  increasing,  that  scholarship  alone  can- 
not make  a  thorough  teacher.  That  it  does  is 
a  fallacious  notion.  We  continaally  find  teach- 
ers, who  possess  much  knowledge,  with  but 
very  little  power  of  communicating  it  to  otben. 
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or  developing  the  mental  ftenltiefi.  None  can 
be  a  good  elementary  leacher  who  wants  natu- 
ral aptitude  for  the  profession.  With  moderate 
attainments  and  teaching  skill,  a  man  makes  a 
far  better  educator  than  the  man  of  high  attain- 
ments who  wants  this  special  qualification. 
Thus  we  sometimes  hear  it  paradoxically,  but 
truly  observed  of  some,  that  they  teach  nu>re 
than  they  know.  They  may  not  theknselves  actu- 
ally impart  a  large  amount  of  knowledge,  but 
BO  thoroughly  do  they  train  the  minds  of  their 
pupils,  and  strengthen  their  faculties,  that  they 
become  accustomed  to  that  independence  of  ac- 
tion,that  self-reliance,  and  habit  of  reflection  and 
search,  which  is  the  grand  end  of  all  education, 
that  they  at  last  far  outstrip  their  educators  in 
erudition,  and  general  knowledge.  Scholarship 
we  must  have,  technical  knowledge  cannot  be 
wanted  ;  but  teaching  power  ttande  firH,  This 
high  qualification  is  one,  we  admit,  not  easily 
acquired ;  but  it  is  one  at  which  every  teacher 
should  aim,  since  without  it  he  can  never  be  a 
successful  educator.  And  though  the  few  only 
have  this  teaching  gift  in  a  superior  degree,  yet 
the  many  may  have  it  in  a  degree  favorable  to 
efficient  teaching.  Let  us  examine  this  subject 
a  little  more  closely. 

The  first  great  object  to  be  sought  in  educa- 
tion is,  the  cultivating  and  developing  of  the 
several  powers  of  the  mind,  AccompliBhing 
this,  all  the  knowledge  afterwards  communica- 
ted is  more  readily  received,  more  easily  under- 
stood and  more  permanently  retained.  A  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  what  is  tanght  is  the  next 
grand  point.  If  this  be  perseveringly  and  skill- 
fully acted  upon^  instead  of  the  work  of  replen- 
ishing the  mind  with  truth  being  tedious, 
and  uninviting,  and  the  progress  slow,  the  inter- 
est of  the  scholar  will  be  excited,  his  mind  ex- 
panded, his  understanding  improved,  his  judg- 
ment informed,  and  the  whole  active  powers  of 
his  mind  be  called  into  healthful  and  continu- 
ous exercise,  and  rapid  improvement,  and  a  vig- 
orous growth  of  intellect  will  be  the  result. 
Rightly  to  prepare  the  mind  for  receiving  inetrtte- 
tion,  as  well  as  effecdvely  to  impart  infor- 
mation, iti  another  essential  point  to  be  aimed 
at.  This  the  skillful  teacher  keeps  ever  in  vier . 
He  studies  how,  by  a  proper  course  of  training, 
to  rouse  and  quicken  the  dormant  faculties  of 
his  pupil,  exercise  and  strengthen  his  mental 
powers ;  how  to  eradicate  errors,  prevent  the 
forming  of  incorrect  or  false  impressions  ;  and 
how  most  profitably  to  communicate  truths  and 
estabUsh  principles.    Of  these  objects  he  never 


loses  sight,  in  any  one  stage  of  his  pupil's  ad- 
vance. We  speak  our  full  conviction  when  we 
say, — **  This  is  the  true  way  to  call  into  play  the 
bud  of  genius,  rouse  the  energies  of  the  scholar 
into  operation,  and  give  to  our  schools  the  ac- 
tualities of  sound  enlightened  teaching.  Now 
we  tsk,  can  this  be  done  without  a  system,  in 
which  there  are  embodied  the  principles  of 
energetic  teaching  and  disciplinal  skills  In 
school  keeping,  as  well  as  in  business,  energy, 
9kill,  aptitude,  are  the  great  things — the  prima- 
ry mainsprinys,  which  alone  can  ensure  success. 
There  must  be  the  fervet  opus — the  are  institU" 
tionie.  We  mu^t  not  only  strike  the  iron  while  it 
it  hot,  but  strike  it  till  it  it  made  hot,  and  thow 
tkiUin  every  blow.  There  must  be  skill  and 
thoroughness  with  the  teacher,  and  also  earnest- 
ness with  the  scholar.  Whatever  the  one  un- 
dertakes to  teach,  he  should  be  able  to  teach  to 
its  core,  and  the.  other  to  dwell  upon  it,  till  he 
makes  it  his  own.  Smiles  writes  in  his  work — 
*  Self-help* — **  Whatever  a  youth  learns,  he 
should  no:  be  suffered  to  leave  it  until  he  can 
reach  his  arms  around  it,  and  clench  his  hands 
on  the  other  side."  «« I  resolved,"  said  Lord  H. 
Leonards,  **  when  beginning  to  read  law,  to 
make  everything  I  acquired  perfectly  my  own, 
and  never  go  to  a  second  thing  tUl  I  had  entire- 
ly accomplished  the  first.  Many  of  my  compe- 
titors read  as  much  in  a  day  as  I  read  in  a 
week ;  but  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  my 
knowledge  was  as  fresh  as  the  day  it  was  acquir- 
ed, while  theirs  had  glided  away  from  recollec- 


tion." 

Teaching  power  supposes  skilful  aim.  Many 
teachers  spread  their  efforts  over  too  large  a  sur- 
face, by  which  they  are  weakened,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  their  scholars  is  hindered ;  and  both 
they  and  their  pupils  acquire  a  habit  of  fretful- 
nessand  ineffective  working.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  qftantity  as  the  quality  that  must  be  looked 
to.  A  few  truths,  of  the  right  quality,  intelli- 
gently stored  in  the  mind,  are  of  more  value 
than  a  thousand  of  others  inapposite  and  ill  un- 
derstood. It  is  not  the  quantity  of  work  gone 
through  in  school,  nor  the  amount  of  reading, 
that  makes  the  best  scholar,  but  the  apposite- 
ness  of  school  study  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  pursued  ;  the  well  directed  concentration,  of 
the  mind  upon  it ;  and  the  habitual  discipline 
by  which  the  whole  system  of  mental  applica- 
tion is  regulated.  One  of  the  mental  diseases 
of  our  schools  is  unskilful  turf  ace  teaching,  and 
too  much  aimed  at  at  once.  Witn  these  two  se- 
rious hindrances  we  have  to  contend,  and  so 
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must  especially  the  professors  of  our  Normal 
schools, — those  who  have  the  training  of  our 
youth  ft  r  teaching  ;  and  to  whom,  therefore,  we 
have  to  look  for  the  right  kind  of  men  and  wo 
men  for  conducting  our  scnools.     Against  send- 
ing forth  persons  incapable  of  teaching  with 
skill  and  intelligence  we  would  respectfully  fore 
warn  their.     \A  e  here  address  gentlemen  too  ob- 
servant  and  intelligent,  not  to  know  that  what 
we  are  stating  is  true — too  true.    Their  own  ex- 
peiicnce  and  daily  observation  show  that  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  they  have  to 
contend  is  fitting  their  students  to  be  intelliijent- 
hj  skil/ui  in  educating  youth.    How  many  do 
they  iind  on  being  admitted  into  their  institu- 
tions, sadly  deficient  in  natural  aptness  to  teach  r 
How  many  when  there  add  but  slowly  to  their 
attainments — pa.^.s  through  their  course  deriving 
little  benefit  either  in  acquirements,  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  Art  of  skilful  teaching?    And  how 
many  others,  though  successful  as    students, 
show  manifest  deficiency,  in  every  stage  of  their 
training,  in  that  energy  of  character,  and  that 
devotedness  of  mind  so  essential  in  successful 
teaching  ?    We  are  of  opinion  that  more  care 
should  be  taken  to   ascertain    whether  candi- 
dates for  admission  into  our  training  establish- 
ments possess  ary  degree  of  teaching  power  as 
a  natural  faculty.    On  admission  they  may  be 
examined  as  to  their  attainments  in  particular 
branches  of  knowledge  ;  but  is  the  question  gen- 
erally asked,— ^**  Does  this  man  or  tjiis  woman 
g've  evidence  of    those    natural  quaUJhations 
which,  by  a  course  of  training,  will  well  fit  him 
or  her  to  become  an  energetic,  akilftU  educator  f" 
One  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Inspectors  of 
Normal  Schools  states  in  a  little  work  lately  pub- 
lished, as  follows  :  <*  In  all  such  establishments, 
admirable  as  their  system  of  training  and  teach- 
ing may  be,  it  is  still  to  be  wished  that  more 
pains  were  taken  to  deter  thoroughly  unfit  per- 
sons from  devoting  themselves  to  the  office.  The 
principals  of  these  institutions  may  very  easily, 
and  most  likely  do  very  quickly,  perceive  who 
are  and  who  are  not  qualified  by  nature  for  the 
-work.    The  idea  of  rendering  them  so  by  art 
alone  is  worse  than  hopeless.     Schools  are  nu- 
merous where  the  children  are  now  sacrificed  to  \ 
the  folly  of  suppo.ning  that  because  a  man  or 
woman  has  attained  a  certain  amount  of  knowl- 
edge, they  can .  therefore,  teach  childr.  n.    The 
letting  loose  these  people  on  our  schools  is  a 
great  injury,  and  should  be  prevented  by  all 
who  have  the  power,  and  assuredly  none  have 
.it  more  than  the  principals  of  Normal  schools.'* 


There  is  much  truth  in  this  language ;  and  those 
at  the  head  of  f  ur  own  training  institutions, — 
of  but  recent  existence-^should  profit  by  the 
errors  and  defects  of  much  older  similar  estnl>-> 
lishments.  It  is  in  their  power  to  avoid  the  de- 
fects of  other  No  mal  schools,  and  be  on  their 
guard  against  injudicious  admissiors,  and  nl&o 
the  imperfection  of  subsequent  normal  tramin*^. 
Attention  to  both  cannot  be  too  much  insisted 
upf>n.  We  do  but  justice  to  the  officers  of  our 
training  schools  in  acknowledging  that  th'^ir  ef- 
forts in  the  intellectual  training  of  their  stu- 
dents, and  storing  their  minds  with  technical 
knowledge,  deserve  already  high  praise.  Let 
aptness  f<ir  teaching  be  equally  well  attended 
to,  and  developed  by  means  of  practice  and  in- 
><truction  in  the  best  methods  of  communicating 
instruction,  and  in  training  the  minds  of  intend- 
ing teachers,  and  in  a  few  years  we  may  be  able 
to  boast  of  schools  equally  distinguished  for 
both  skilful  teaching,  and  intelligent  educa- 
tors. 

There  are  many  essential  qualities  which  an 
examination,  however  searching,  cannot  reach, 
but  which  are.  nevertheless,  indispensable  in  a 
teacher's  character, — such  as  zeal,  patience,  per- 
severance, and  manner.  It  can  give  no  evidence 
of  a  candidate's  skill  in  the  organization,  disci- 
pline, and  general  management  of  a  school.  It 
i«  no  criterion  of  his  ability  to  conduct  a  single 
class.  A  short  time's  previous  teaching  would 
bring  out  these  qualities,  where  they  exist,  in  a 
way  in  which  no  examination  can.  It  has,  in- 
dt^ed,  been  recommended,  and  by  high  authori- 
tyi  **  that  the  examination  of  training  schools 
should  be  recognized  only  as  preliminary  imd 
subsidiary  to  a  final  trial,  in  which  teaching 
power, — elicited  by  actual  teaching  and  con- 
ducting a  school  for  sometime,  would  have  due 
weight  in  fixing  the  candidate's  position  as  a 
certificated  teacher."  This  is  obviously  the  pro- 
per course,  and  we  would  strongly  recommend 
its  consideration  to  our  school  authorities. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  guards  and 
securities  which  in  Prussia  environ  this  Shcred 
calling.  '^In  the  first  place,  the  teacher's  pro- 
fession holds  such  a  high  rank  in  public  estima- 
tion, that  none  who  have  failed  in  other  em- 
ployments or  departments  of  business  are  en- 
couraged to  look  upon  school- keeping  as  an 
ultimate  resource.  Those,  too,  who,  from 
Huy  cause,  despair  of  success  in  other  depart- 
ments of  business  or  walks  of  life,  have  very 
slender  prospects  in  looking  forward  to  this. 
These  considerations  exclude  at  once  all  that 
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inferior  older  of  men,  who,  in  son  e  countries, 
constitute  the  main  body  of  teachers.  Then 
come  those  preliminary  schools  where  those  who 
wish  eventually  to  become  teachers,  ^o,  in  or- 
der to  have  their  natural  qualities  and  adapta- 
tion for  school -keeping  tested ;  for  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  man  may  have  the  most 
unexceptionable  cl>aracter,  may  be  capable  of 
mastering  all  branches  of  study,  may  even  be 
able  to  make  most  brilliunt  recitations  from  day 
to  day  ;  and  yet,  from  some  coldness  or  some  re- 
pulsiveness  of  manner,  from  harshness  of  vo'cc, 
from  some  natural  defect  in  his  person  or  in  one 
of  his  senses,  he  may  be  adjudged  nn  unsuitab  e 
model  or  archetype  for  children  to  be  conformed 
to,  or  to  grow  by ;  and  hence  he  may  be  dis- 
missed at  the  end  of  his  -preparatory  term  of 
six  months.*' 

In  Prussia,  and  in  Saxony,  as  well  as  in  Scot- 
land, the  power  of  commanding  and  retaining 
the  attention  of  a  class  is  held  to  be  a  sine  gtia 
non  in  a  teacher's  qualificatiun.  If  he  has  not 
talent,  skill,  vivacity,  or  resources  ol  anecdote 
and  wit,  sufficient  to  arouse  and  retain  the  at- 
tention of  his  pupils  during  the  accustomed  pe- 
riod of  recitation,  he  is  deemed  to  have  mista- 
ken his  calling  and  receives  a  significant  hint  to 
change  his  vocation. 

The  march  of  knowledge,  and  the  march  of 
professional  skill,  we  must  not  separate.  The 
one  cannot  advance  without  the  other. 

But  if  many  of  our  teachers  show  weakness 
in  teaching  power ^  we  may  be  sure  they  show,  in 
conducting  their  scl.ools,  weakness  of  thought, 
and  little  power  of  language.  Their  verbal 
memory  is  ill  stored  ;  their  command  of  thought 
is  as  little  as  their  command  of  words  ;  and  in 
abstracting  and  analyzing  they  cannot  possibly 
have  much  capability.  This  is  th^  ca«e  with 
many  teachers,  (with  diplomas  too,)  within  my 
field  of  inspection.  I  belie<'e  the  opinion  among 
many  teachers,  and  amimg  more  parent*,  is, 
that  a  certain  amount  of  scholarship  i^mffieient 
qxMliJication  for  one  to  undertake  teaching,  The 
power  of  teaching — of  skilfully  dealing  with  the 
minds  of  children  in  training  and  developing 
them — and  the  ability  of  making  the  whole  work 
of  education  one  of  light  and  life-i-are  never 
thought  of  Yet  these  are  the  qu  ilifications 
which  constitute  the  good — the  successful  teach- 
er. 

It  does  not  appear  to  occur  to  them  that  the 
work  of  the  teacher, — of  the  elementary  teacher 
especially — is  one  of  great  difficulty.  Yet  ?o  it  is. 
**A  crowd  of  children  comes  to  him,  in  whom  the 


moral  ^ense  is  in  abeyance — who  have  never 
been  taught  to  think — who  have  little  knowl- 
edge which  may  form  the  subject  of  thought, 
and  are  without  the  means  of  acquiring  that 
knowledge.  He  must  teach  them  to  read,  to 
write,  to  cipher,  and  impart  to  them  the  ele- 
ments of  religious  knowledge;  but  this  is  not 
all ;  he  will  fail  in  one  of  the  real^  valuable  re- 
sults of  education  if  he  do  not  farther  teach 
them  to  think  and  to  under^tand, — store  their 
micds  with  legitimate  subjects  of  thought,  and 
cultivate  the  habit  of  self- instruction. 

For  accomplishing  these  objects,  the  time  al- 
lowed him  is  short,  the  means  limited,  and  gen- 
erally inadequate. 

It  he  has  beforehand  weighed  the  difficulties 
and  discouragements  of  his  work,  careiully  and 
systematically  studied  the  best  methods  of  en- 
countering them,  considered  the  various  circum- 
stsnces  of  the  application  of  those  methods, 
and  practised  himself  in  their  use  ;  and  if,  actu- 
ated by  the  highest  motives, — in  reliance  on  the 
Divine  blessing, — strong  in  the  requisite  of  pre- 
paration,— but  without  extravagant  hopes  of 
the  results, — he  then  gives  his  heart  to  the  work, 
and  pursues  it  hopelully,  cheerfully  and  perse- 
vcringly, — it  will  prosper  in  his  hand. 

Without  such  a  preparation,  his  first  impulse 
will  be  to  sit  down  and  weep  ;  his  second,  in 
dispair  of  any  useful  lesult,  to  shrink  into  the 
mere  mechanical  discharge  of  hid  school  duties. 

John  Bbucb, 
Inspector  of  SghooU, 


For  the  Sehoolmftster. 
The  Legend  of  St.  Gyril, 

Mr.  Schoolmasteb  : 

Did  you  never  meet  with  any  difficulty  in 
teaching  composition  }  I  have,  often,  and  such, 
too,  as  seemed  insurmountable.  It  is  not  easy 
to  select  a  topic  in  which  children,  fourteen  or 
tiiteen  years  old,  will  be  interested,  and  from 
younger  pupils  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  a  series  of 
thoughts,  logically  connected  on  any  subject ; 
the  state  of  development  in  which  their  minds 
are  at  that  age  forbids  it.  To  a  class  of  girls, 
fpim  ten  to  sixteen  years  old,  I  had  given  at 
subjects  for  composition  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing :  •*  Our  Last  Vacation ;  "  "A  Sketch 
of  the  Life  of  Franklin ; "  «*  A  Voyage  from 
Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans,  by  Steamer  and  Flat 
Boat,  and  What  I  Saw  ;  "  «•  HUtory  of  a  Pin  ; " 
&c.,  but  a  time  came  at  last  when  the  class  want- 
ed a  waking  up ;  it  was  fast  losing  its  interest 
in  the  exercise.    At  the  suggestion  of  a  brother 
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teacher,  I  concluded  to  tell  them  a  story.  On 
casting  ahout  for  one  suitable  in  all  respects, 
such  was  not  to  be  found  in  my  whole  stock  of 
stones,  and  I  decided  to  give  them  a  new  revi- 
sion of  an  old  legend,  which  had  been  read  so 
long  ago,  that  all  but  the  golden  thread  running 
through  it  was  lost.  The  attention  of  the  clasft 
was  in  this  wafr  arouf>ed,  and  by  changing  other 
stories,  or  by  relating  historical  events  in  a  de- 
scriptive, picturesque  manner,  a  new  set  of  sub- 
jects was  obtained,  of  interest,  until  the  inces- 
sant call  for  variety  demanded  still  another 
change.  To  finish  an  account  of  the  experi- 
ment, I  subjoin  the  story,  which  we  will  call 

THE   LEQBKD   OF  BT.   CYRIL. 

On  the  banks  of  a  mountain  stream,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Italy,  lived,  in  former  times,  an 
old  man  of  cross,  crabbed  disposition.  When 
walking  in  the  street,  no  children  ran  up  to  meet 
him  ;  not  that  he  ever  frightened  them,  but  there 
was  no  hand  stretched  out  to  welcome  them,  no 
glad  tones  to  greet  them  ;  they  had  learned  to 
shun  him,  they  scarcely  knew  why.  In  slouch- 
ed hat  and  shabby  clothes  he  toiled  away  on  his 
sorry  farm,  wandered  about  alone,  or  sat  by 
himself  in  his  cottage  at  evening.  No  candle, 
in  the  darkness,  sent  its  cheering  beams  through 
the  rickety  casement,  bidding  the  neighbors 
step  in  for  a  cosy  chat ;  many  years  had  it  been 
since  any  other  than  himself  had  crossed  his 
threshold.  He  lived  indeed  alone  in  the  world. 
And  yet  it  had  not  always  been  so.  The  people 
in  the  village  near  by  said  that,  years  ago,  he 
had  been  one  of  the  merriest  lads  to  be  met 
with ;  late  in  life  he  had  married  and  had  gone 
to  live  in  a  new,  snug  little  house,  the  then  neat 
and  smiling  outside  of  which  was  but  a  token 
of  the  thriit  and  joy  within. 

Now  the  stream,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
could  easilv  be  crossed  in  times  of  drought  by 
stepping  along  carefully  on  the  large,  flat  stones 
that  at  such  times  rose  above  the  top  of  the  wa- 
ter ;  but  whenever  a  violent  storm  broke  forth 
the  swollen  waters  rushed  fearfully  along,  and 
then  it  needed  a  sure  foot  and  a  steady  eye  to 
walk  the  slippery  path  in  safety.  While  the 
husband  was  away  one  day  on  some  business, 
his  wife  and  child  were  caught  in  a  shower  on 
the  other  side,  and,  unwisely  trying  to  cross, 
were  hurried  away  by  the  torrent  just  in  time 
to  be  seen  by  the  stricken  father,  who  had  hast- 
ened home  to  help  them,  only  in  time  to  behold 
the  sad  mishap  which  marred  all  his  happiness 
for  the  future.  Henceforth  he  was  a  changed 
man ;  a  thick  gloom,  not  toon  to  be  scattered, 


shrouded  his  mind.  It  may  be,  that,  in  his 
grief  at  the  loss  of  his  darlings,  he  had  fbrgot- 
ten  that  One  above  still  cared  tor  them,  who 
would  do  for  them  more  and  better  than  he 
could.  We  could  not  indeed  wish  him  to  be 
merry-hearted  after  such  a  loss,  but  it  was  hard- 
ly weU  to  love  his  earthly  friends  forgetful  of 
the  love  of  a  Heavenly  fnend;  and  of  the  trust 
he  should  ever  place  in  them. 

With  the  dreadful  sight  of  rushing  waters, 
upturned  faces  and  arms  stretched  out  for  help 
ever  before  him,  nursing  his  woes,  he  grew  heed- 
less of  the  wants  of  others.  Travellers  coming 
from  afar  off,  often  did  not  reach  the  other  side 
of  the  brook  before  the  night  set  in,  and  would 
shout  through  the  darkness  for  some  one  to 
come  over  and  help  them ;  the  old  man  never 
stirred  a  step ;  perhaps  he  did  not  hear  the 
shouts.  Kind-hearted  folks,  sometimes  stout 
lads,  sometimes  gray  haired  men,  would  go, 
when  the  waters  were  high,  each  dark  night 
and  stand  wai'.ing  by  the  hour  to  help  some  one 
over. 

One  night  as  Cyril,  for  that  was  the  old  roan's 
name,  was  sitting  in  his  room,  he  heard  a  cry 
that  startltfd  him.  Quickly  he  lighted  a  lantern, 
grasped  his  staff  and  opened  the  door.  The 
beating  wind  and  pelting  rain  half  stopped  him, 
but  no,  on  he  goes,  for  it  seemed  to  him  his 
chiM's  voice  that  reached  his  ear.  HastOy  step- 
ping across  he  found  a  child,  older  indeed  than 
the  one  he  had  lost,  but  such  as  that  might  have 
been  had  it  lived.  Cyiil  told  it,  't  were  better 
to  go  home  and  not  try  to  go  over  on  such  a 
night,  but  the  boy  said  he  must  go  over  to  meet 
his  father,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  years,  and 
his  voice  was  so  sweet  that  Cyril  could  not  but 
do  as  he  bid  him.  Raising  the  boy  on  his  broad 
shoulders  and  groping  his  way  along  with  the 
help  of  his  staff  and  lantern,  he  carried  him 
across  in  safety,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  at 
each  step  the  burden  became  lighter.  The  boy 
thanked  him  and  bade  him  good  night,  but 
Cyril's  heart  smote  him  on  reaching  home  that 
he  had  not  asked  the  boy  in  to  tarry  till  morn- 
ing. The  next  night  he  had  by  dusk  a  cheerftal 
tire  ready,  his  lantern  end  staff  also,  and  so, 
night  after  night,  he  was  first  at  the  brook  to 
aid  those  in  need.  Nuw  it  was  an  old  lady  re- 
turning to  the  home  of  her  childhood,  whose 
words  recalled  to  him  the  long-forgutten  tones 
of  his  mother's  voice ;  now  a  peasant  girl  with 
a  basket  of  grapes  to  sell  in  the  village,  and 
something  about  her  reminded  him  of  his  wife ; 
these  things  were  pleasant  to  him.    With  won- 
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dfir,  Cyril  often  noticed  beams  of  golden  light, 
like  a  glory,  around  the  heads  of  the  travellers, 
but  they  themselves  knew  it,  or  heeded  it,  not ; 
he  thought  much  upon  this,  but  oould  not  fath- 
om it.  Oftimes  the  passers  by  were  never  seen 
or  heard  of  in  the  village ;  no  one  knew  of  such 
persons  ;  this  also  puzzled  him  ;  still  he  work- 
ed on.  In  the. meantime  a  great  change  had 
eome  over  him ;  the  weight  seemed  lifted  from 
his  heart ;  his  look  was  more  gladsome ;  his 
cottage  again  became  cheerful ;  it  was  warmed 
and  lighted.  The  children  now  loved  him,  and 
often  came  with  their  parents  to  see  him. 

One  night  Cyril  had  a  dream,  wherein  he  saw 
everybody  whom  he  had  helped  pass  in  long 
train  before  him*  The  glories  around  their 
heads  were  brighter  than  ever,  and  as  they 
marched  by,  each  turned  to  him  a  blissful  face 
and  hailed  him  as  he  passed ;  at  the  close  of  the 
procession  his  long-life  woe  was  ended* 

The  next  morning  he  was  not, seen  about  the 
cottage,  or  at  his  post  in  the  evening.  The  neigh- 
bors in  alann  hastened  to  see  what  was  the  mat 
ter.  Dead  upon  his  bed,  stretched  out  as  in  a 
calm  slumber,  the  old  man  lay.  A  beautiful 
smile  lighted  up  his  face ;  his  staff  and  lantern 
were  by  his  bedside  ready  to  be  grasped  at  a 
moment's  warning. 

He  was  buried  in  the  little  church  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  simple  people  to  whom  his  change 
of  life  seemed  miraculous,  wished  to  have  his 
portrait  painted  to  hang  up  by  the  altar.  The 
priest  not  disliking  that  the  actions  of  the  good 
should  be  embalmed  in  the  memory  of  the  liv- 
ing, consented.  Afterwards  the  picture  was  of- 
ten copied,  sometimes  with  additions,  but  the 
staff  and  lantern  will  ever  point  out  to  you  the 
portraits  of  the  good  St.  Cyril.  j,  k. 

For  the  Beboolinaster. 
Tho  Old  Bohool  £Couse, 

BY  ANNIE  ELIZABETH. 

A  PICTUBE  now  of  humble  name. 

And  void  of  outward  grace, 
I*d  like  to  take  from  its  worn  f^ame. 

And  the  dim  outline  trace. 

I  saw  it  there  in  Memory's  hall,-*' 

'Twas  but  the  other  day, — 
She  kindly  hastened  at  my  call, 

And  wiped  the  dust  away. 

Though  dark  and  soiled  with  many  a  stain,-^ 

For  Time  ignores  all  care, — 
Yet  still  I  saw,  and  traced  again, 

The  "  school-house  **  written  there. 

An  artist  of  unerring  skill, 
My  faded  picture  drew ; 
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Oh,  that  my  power  was  like  my  will, 
To  copy  it  anew. 

Vain  is  the  wish,  the  opening  leaf. 

So  young  and  fresh  and  fair. 
We  fall  to  find  amid  the  sheaf 

Of  Autumn's  harvest  care. 

By  winds  and  tempests  wildly  tossed. 
And  moistened  oft  with  tears. 

The  leaves  of  childhood  too,  are  lost 
Amid  the  gathering  years. 

But  to  the  picture  :  I  have  said 

It  was  a  school  house  old ; 
There  generations  past  had  read 

Within  the  humble  fold. 

The  science,  numbers^  dwelt  in  state, 

One  book  sufficed  for  all, 
The  Ifcssons  given  on  the  slate. 

Alike  to  great  and  small. 

And  reading  held  within  its  pale 

The  sacred  Psalms  of  old  ; 
Then  spelling  finished  up  the  tale 

Of  studies,  <—quekly  told. 

No  pictured  walls,  varnish  or  paint. 

Beguiled  the  youthful  sight. 
But  carvings  and  memorials  quaint, 

The  truant's  best  delight. 

And  youthful  Titians,  too,  their  skill 

Along  the  crumbling  walls. 
Displayed,  with  all  the  earnest  will 

True  genius  ever  calls. 

The  windows  loose,  doors  swinging  wide, 

Seemed  as  decreed  by  tate, 
And  too  upon  the  northern  side. 

The  throne  at  learning's  gate. 

It  was  a  lofty,  lasting  throne, 
In  truth,  e'en  more  than  name. 

It  seemed  like  some  old  altar  stone. 
Whence  fearful  mandates  came. 

And  on  the  throne  there  sat^a  kinff. 

Armed  with  despotic  swajT; 
To  whom  each  one  must  tribute  bring. 

Must  hear,  yield  and  obey. 

We  read  that  in  the  days  of  yore. 

When  monarchs  favors  gave. 
They  held  their  golden  sceptres  o*er 

The  suppliant  to  save. 

But  wo  unto  the  luckless  wight 

Who  stood  before  this  king. 
No  joy  came  at  his  sceptre's  sight. 

It  was  a  fearful  thing. 

There  was  a  penalty  for  crimes 

That  all  must  forfeit  nay. 
And  settlement  was  had  betimes, 

Before  the  close  of  day. 

With  little  learned,  much  mischief  done. 
Planned  by  those  busy  brains, 

The  winter  cycles  quickly  run, 
Within  those  wild  domains. 

And  when  spring  voices  came  again, 
The  Janus  doors  would  close ; 

Then  peace  and  silence  there  would  reign 
Until  the  time  of  snows. 

But  king  and  realm  have  passed  away. 

Time  now  hath  buried  all. 
Save  the  dim  picture  that  to-day. 

Shades  Memory's  darkened  halU 
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For  th«  Schoolmaster. 

Circular  addressed  by  M.  GuiBot  to  the 
Teaohers  of  France. 

TRANBLATBD  BT  THE  SENIOR  CLASS  OP  QIRLS    IN  THE  IIIOII 
SCqOOL,  PROVIDENOB. 


[Circular  addressed  by  M.  Guizot,  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  to  39,300  teachers,  three 
weeks  after  the  publication  of  the  law  respect- 
ing primary  schools  in  France,  June  28th,  1833. 

The  design  of  the  circular  was  both  to  ac- 
quaint those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  more 
particularly  with  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the 
law,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  conviction  of 
the  moral  dignity  of  their  humble  work.] 

Do  not  forget  it  sir,  although  the  career  of 
the  primary  instructor  may  not  be  brilliant,  al- 
though his  cares  and  his  days  are  most  frequent- 
ly consumed  within  the  circuit  of  a  village,  his 
labors  interest  the  whole  society,  and  his  pro- 
fession partakes  of  the  importance  of  public 
functions.  It  is  not  for  the  community  only  and 
an  interest  purely  local  that  the  law  requires 
every  Frenchman  to  acquire,  if  it  is  possible,  the 
knowledge  indispensable  to  social  life  and  with- 
out which  intelligence  langaishes  and  dies  ;  it  is 
also  for  the  State  itself  and  for  the  public  inter- 
est ;  it  is  because  liberty  is  only  assured  and 
regular  among  a  people  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  listen  under  all  circumstances  to  the  voice  of 
reason.  Universal  primary  instruction  is  hence- 
forth one  of  the  guarantees  for  order  and  social 
stability.  As  all  in  the  principles  of  our  gov- 
ernment is  true  and  reasonable,  the  develop- 
ment of  intelligence,  the  diffusion  of  I'ght  as- 
sure the  empire,  and  the  duration  of  the  consti- 
tutional monarchy. 

Nevertheless,  sir,  I  am  well  aware  of  it.  The 
foresight  of  the  law,  the  means  of  which  are  at 
the  disposal  of  the  administration,  will  never 
succeed  in  rendering  the  simple  profession  of  a 
primary  instructor  as  attractive  as  it  is  useful. 
Society  cannot  return  to  him  who  devotes  him- 
self to  it,  all  that  he  does  for  it.  There  is  no 
fortune  to  be  made,  there  is  but  little  renown 
or  celebrity  to  be  acquired,  in  the  laborious  du- 
ties which  he  performs.  Destined  to  see  his  life 
pass  away  in  a  monotonous  labor,  sometimes 
even  to  encounter  around  him  the  injustice  or 
the  ingratitude  of  ignorance,  he  would  often  be 
discouraged  and  would  perhaps  be  overcome,  if 
he  did  not  draw  his  strength  and  courage  else- 
where than  in  the  prospects  of  an  immediate  and 


purely  personttl  interest.  A  profound  conscious- 
ness of  the  moral  importance  of  his  works  must 
sustain  and  uphold  him,  and  the  stem  plea- 
sures of  having  served  men,  and  in  secret  con* 
tributed  to  the  public  good  become  the  due  re- 
ward his  conscience  alone  can  give  him.  His 
glory  consists  in  pretending  to  nothmg  beyond 
his  obscure  and  laborious  condition,  of  wearing 
himself  out  in  sacrifices  of  pain  scarcely  appre- 
ciated by  those  for  whom  they  are  made,  in 
short,  laboring  for  men  and  expecting  his  recom- 
pense from  God  alone. 

Therefore  we  see,  that  wherever  elementary 
teaching  has  prospered,  a  high  moral  sentiment 
haA  been  found  blended  in  those  who  diffuse  it 
with  a  taste  for  knowledge  and  instruction.  Can 
you,  sir,  find  in  such  hopes,  in  these  beliefs  wor- 
thy of  a  sound  mind  and  a  pure  heart,  a  satis- 
faction and  constancy  which  perhaps  reason  and 
patriotism  alone  would  not  give  you  ! 

•  •♦♦** 

The  first  of  your  duties,  sir,  are  towards  the 
children  confided  lo  your  care.  The  school 
teacher  is  called  by  the  head  of  the  family  to 
share  in  his  natural  authority ;  he  ought  to  ex- 
ercise it  with  the  same  vigilance  and  with  almost 
the  same  tenderness.  Not  only  the  life  and 
health  of  the  children  are  delivered  to  his  care, 
but  the  education  of  their  hearts  and  their  intel- 
ligence depend  almost  entirely  on  him.  As  to 
the  teaching  properly  given,  you  will  be  in  want 
of  nothing  that  may  be  able  to  guide  you.  Not 
only  will  the  Normal  school  give  you  lessons 
and  examples ;  not  only  will  the  Committee 
strive  to  transmit  to  you  useful  instructions, 
but  the  university  itself  will  also  keep  up  a  con- 
stant communication  with  you.  The  King  has 
been  pleased  to  approve  the  publication  of  a  pa- 
per especially  devoted  to  primary  instruction. 
I  shall  see  that  the  **  Manuel  g^n6ral  everywhere 
carries  with  it  the  official  acts  which  interest 
you,  the  knowledge  of  sure  methods,  of  unsuc- 
cessful attempts,  the  practical  notions  acquired 
by  the  schools,  the  comparisons  of  results  ob- 
tained in  France  and  in  foreign  countries,  in 
short  all  that  may  direct  zeal,  facilitate  success, 
and  maintain  emulation. 

But  as  to  moral  education,  it  is  in  you,  sir, 
that  I  confide.  Nothing  can  supply  in  you  the 
willingness  to  do  good.  You  are  not  ignorant 
that  this  is  without  any  doubt  the  most  import- 
ant and  the  most  difficult  part  of  your  mission. 
You  are  not  ignorant  that  on  entrusting  the 
child  to  you  every  famUy  requires  you  to  re- 
turn  to  them  a  virtuous  man,  and  the  country 
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a  good  citizen.  You  are  aware  of  it;  virtue 
does  not  always  follow  knowledge,  and  the  les- 
sons which  the  child  receives  may  become  fatal 
to  him  if  they  are  directed  only  to  his  intellect. 
Let  not  the  instructor  fear  then  to  encroach  on 
the  rights  of  families  in  giving  his  first  atten- 
tion to  the  moral  education  of  his  scholars.  As 
he  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  open  his  school  to 
the  spirit  of  sect  or  of  party,  and  of  educating 
the  children  in  the  religious  or  political  doctrines 
which  place  them,  as  it  were,  in  conflict  with 
home  influences,  so  he  ought  to  place  himself 
above  the  transient  agitations  which  disturb  so- 
ciety, in  order  to  apply  himself  constantly  to 
diffuse  and  establish  firmly  those  imperishable 
principles  of  morals  and  of  reason  without  which 
the  universal  order  is  peril — and  to  implant  in 
the  heart  of  the  young  tliose  seeds  of  virtue  and 
of  honor  which  age  and  passion  cannot  stifle. 
Faith  in  Providence,  sacredness  of  duty,  sub- 
mission to  paternal  authority,  respect  due  to  the 
laws,  the  prince,  the  rights  of  all,  these  are  the 
sentiments  which  he  should  endeavor  to  devel- 
op. Never,  by  his  conversation  or  by  his  exam- 
ple, should  he  hazard  weakening  in  children  the 
veneration  due  to  truth  ;  never,  by  words  of  ha- 
tred or  of  vengeance,  should  he  inculcate  those 
blind  prejudices  which  create,  as  it  were,  hostile 
nations  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  nation.  The 
peace  and  concord  which  he  must  maintain  in 
his  school  ought,  if  it  is  possible,  to  prepare  the 
tranquillity  and  union  of  future  generations. 

The  intercourse  of  the  teacher  with  the  pa- 
rents cannot  fail  of  being  frequent  Good- 
will ought  to  exist  between  them.  If  he  does 
not  possess  the  good-will  of  the  families,  his 
authority  over  the  children  will  be  compromised 
and  the  fruit  of  his  lessons  lost  to  them.  He 
cannot  then  devote  too  much  care  and  prudence 
to  this  relation.  An  intimacy  lightly  contract- 
ed might  expose  his  independence,  oftentimes 
engage  him  in  those  local  dissensions  which  fre- 
quently agitate  small  communities.  In  yielding 
with  complaisance  to  the  reasonable  demands 
of  the  ^parents,  be  should  guard  well  against 
aacrifioing  to  their  caprices  his  principles  of  ed- 
ucation and  the  discipline  of  the  school.  A 
school  ought  to  be  the  sanctuary  of  equaUty, 
that  is  to  say  of  justice. 

The  duties  of  the  instructor  towards  the  mag- 
istrate are  still  clearer  and  no  less  important. 
He  'is  himself  an  authority  in  the  town ;  how 
then  can  he  set  the  example  of  insubordination ! 
Why  then  should  he  not  respect  the  municipal 
office,  the  religious  authority,  the  legal  powers 


which  maintain  the  public  security  ?  What  a 
future  he  will  prepare  for  the  population  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  lives,  if,  by  his  example  or 
by  his  unwise  discourse,  he  excites  among  the 
children  that  disposition  to  despise  all,  to  ma- 
lign all,  who  in  another  age  may  become  the  in- 
strunjents  of  immorality  and  even  of  anarchy ! 

The  mayor  is  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
town ;  he  is  the  guardian  of  local  affairs  ;  it  is 
the  greatest  interest  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  manifest  towards  him  the  deference 
which  is  due  to  him.  The  curate  or  the  pastor 
have  also  the  right  to  be  respected,  because  their 
ministry  meets  that  which  is  the  highest  in  hu- 
man nature.  If  it  happened,  by  Home  fatality, 
the  minister  of  religion  should  refuse  to  the 
teacher  a  merited  esteem,  the  latter  should  not 
indeed  humiliate  himself  to  regain  it,  but  he 
should  apply  himself  more  and  more  to  deserve 
it  by  his  conduct,  and  he  should  be  willing  to 
wait  for  it.  He  must  disarm  unjust  prejudices 
by  the  success  of  his  school ;  and  by  his  prudence 
give  no  pretext  for  calumny.  He  should  avoid 
hypocrisy  as  much  as  impiety.  Nothing  more- 
over is  more  desirable  than  agreement  between 
the  priest  and  the  schoolmaster ;  both  are  en- 
dowed with  moral  authority ;  both  are  able  to 
understand  how  to  exercise  oyer  the  children,  in 
various  ways,  a  uniform  influence.  Such  har- 
mony is  well  worth  some  sacrifice,  and  I  ex- 
pect from  your  abilities  and  from  your  wisdom 
that  nothing  dishonorable  will  be  omitted  to  re- 
alize that  union,  without  which  our  efforts  for 
popular  instruction  would  be  often  fruitless. 

Finally,  sir,  I  have  no  need  to  insist  upon 
your  relations  with  the  particular  authorities 
who  superintend  the  schools  with  the  university 
itself;  you  will  find  counsel  there,  a  necessary 
direction,  often  a  protection  against  local  difli- 
culties  and  accidental  antipathies.  The  admin- 
istration has  no  other  interest  than  those  of  ele- 
mentary instructions,  which  are  after  all  your 
own.  It  only  requires  you  to  understand  more 
and  more  the  spirit  of  your  mission.  While  on 
its  part  it  will  watch  over  your  rights,  over  your 
interest,  over  your  future, — maintain  by  a  con- 
tinual watchfulness  the  dignity  of  your  situa- 
tion ;  do  not  detract  from  it  by  unbecoming  spe- 
culations, by  business  incompatible  with  teach- 
ing ;  have  your  eyes  open  to  all  the  means  of  im- 
proving the  instruction  that  you  dispense  around 
you.  You  will  not  wish  for  aid  ;  in  the  great- 
er part  of  the  large  cities  opportunities  for  per- 
fecting yourself  are  open ;  in  the  Normal  schools , 
places  are  carefully  reserved  for  the  instructors 
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who  wish  to  resort  there,  to  strengthen  (retrem- 
per)  their  teaching.  It  becomes  each  day  easi- 
er for  you  to  collect  for  yourself  at  a  little  ex- 
pense a  library  sufficient  for  your  need^.  Final- 
ly, in  some  districts  and  cantons,  Teachers  In- 
stitutes have  already  been  established,  that  there 
they  can  exchange  their  experience  in  common, 
and  encourage  each  other  by  mutually  aiding 
themselves. 

In  the  moment  when,  undcnr  the  auspices  of 
a  new  legislation,  we  all  enter  into  a  new  career, 
at  the  moment  when  primary  instruction  comes 
to  be  the  object  of  the  most  tigilant  and  watch- 
ful experience  which  has  yet  been  attempted  in 
our  country,  1  ought,  sir,  to  recall  to  you  the 
principles  which  guide  the  administration  of 
public  instruction  and  the  hopes  which  it  founds 
on  you.  I  depend  upon  all  your  efforts,  for  ac- 
complishing the  work  that  we  hate  undertaken 
in  common ;  rely  upon  the  protection  of  the 
government,  its  constant,  its  active  solicitude 
for  the  precious  ii;terests  which  are  confided  to 
you.  Hhe  universality  of  primary  instruction 
is  in  its  view  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  ur- 
gent consequences  of  the  Charter ;  it  longs  to 
teallze  it.  ttpon  this  question  as  upon  all  oth- 
ers, I'rance  will  always  find  harmony  of  spirit 
between  the  Charter  and  the  will  of  the  King^ 

Beceive*  &c.. 


tvim  the  San  Frandisco  (CaL)  Bookseller. 

Address 

Delitefed  at  the  DediccUUm  of  the  High  Sehool 

Buildififf,  on  Wednesday f  Sept.  I9th, 

BT  BBV.  T.  STARR  KINO. 

[Mb.  Kino  apologised,  in  commencing,  fof  the 
inadequacy  of  the  address,  by  stating  that  it 
was  prepared  on  the  forenoon  of  the  day  of  ito 
delivery*  with  a  feeble  hand,  while  suffering 
from  chills  and  fever.] 

Thia  audience,  representing  the  mothers  and 
Others,  the  official  forces  and  the  rising  life  of 
this  young,  strange  city,  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  event  and  occasion  that  call  us  together. 
We  welcome  you  to  the  service  here  with  pride 
and  joy. 

The  comer-stone  of  any  important  represen- 
tative edifice  is  laid  with  elaborate  ceremonial. 
It  is  well  to  foster  public  interest  in  such  forms. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  as  fitting 
to  recognize  with  public  rejoicing  the  completion 
of  a  noble  building,  the  moment  when  the  work- 
men lay  the  last  stone  of  the  turret,  the  apex  of 
the  spire,  the  final  tile  on  the  dome«  It  was 
when  the  corner-stone  of  the  earth  was  laid, 
that  **  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all 


the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy."  Can  we  be- 
lieve—  though  we  have  no  record  or  hint  of 
the  hallelujahs  —  that  there  Was  less  jubiianise 
amongst  the  holy  hosts  when  **  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them." 
and  *'  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  madei 
and  behold  it  was  very  good  ?  ** 

\Ve  are  here  to  rejoice  in  a  completed  work. 
There  is  vefy  little  in  the  building  itself,  thougli 
it  is  coftiiliodious  and  cheerful,  to  waken  an)^ 
enthusiasm.  But  as  a  school-roOm  —  a  ne-rtr 
structure  to  befriend  civilization,  in  a  State 
whete  the  forces  of  good  &tid  evil  meet  in  ft 
more  open  and  demonstratite  wrestle,  ptobably , 
than  upon  itny  other  equal  area  on  the  globe  — 
it  does  invite  us  to  be  glsd,  and  to  express  out 
joy  that  it  is  added  to  the  landscape  of  the  city, 
and  has  sprung  out  of  a  deepening  popular  faith 
in  the  worth  of  education. 

And  yet  it  is  not  simply  a  new  school  house 
that  we  are  to  consecrate  to  its  noble  offices. 
It  is  the  symmetry  of  ati  educational  system  in 
the  city  that  we  complete  and  establish.  It  is 
truly  the  top-stone,  the  crown  of  an  ideal  edi- 
fice, whose  co-ordinate  parts  are  the  excellent 
comlnon  schooU  of  the  city,  that  We  now  lift  to 
its  place  with  rejoicing.  If  there  were  any  in* 
fluence  to  be  exerted  by  the  establishment  of 
this  High  School,  in  drawing  away  the  public 
interest  from  the  grammar  schools,  the  public 
pride  in  them,  the  public  readiness  to  be  taxed 
to  sustain  them,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for 
gratitude  in  the  completion  of  this  building. 
This  would  be  an  unfortunate  service  and  houf  • 
The  grammar  schools  are  the  true  fountains  of 
health  and  power  in  a  commtinity.  Whatever 
tends  to  slight  them,  or  reduce  theit  efficiency, 
or  throw  the  shadow  of  public  indifference  up- 
on them,  is  to  be  deplored,  and  to  be  strenuoue- 
ly  resisted.  The  city  and  State  are  far  mote 
deeply  interested  in  the  general  difftision  of  the 
elt'ments  of  knowledge  than  in  the  concentra- 
tion of  learning  in  a  small  per  centage  of  the 
yotlth  of  our  community.  We  want  to  equip 
tens  of  thousands  for  the  tolls  and  struggles  of 
life,  not  to  polish  a  few  hundreds  for  h  better 
chance  to  seize  its  prices  and  Wear  its  honors. 
We  must  never  forget  this.  And  if  the  erec- 
tion of  this  high  school  into  permanence  threat- 
ened to  abate  the  importance,  or  lower  the  dig- 
nity, or  drain  the  energy  of  the  grammar  schools, 
this  building,  though  it  were  a  hundred  times 
more  elegant,  though  it  were  seemly  in  propor- 
ticms  as  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  would  be  a 
mistake  and  a  disaster. 
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I  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  we  strength- 
en the  ordinary  schools  of  the  city  by  confirm- 
ing this  one,  and  leading  the  community  to  re- 
gard it  with  more  favor  and  pride.  Not  only  is 
the  standard  of  a  free  education  raised,  but  the 
earlier  removal  from  the  Grammar  Schools  of 
the  scholars  who  wish  to  pursue  a  higher  grade 
of  Btudiesi  concentrates  the  interest  and  ener- 
gies of  the  teachers  there  upon  the  progress  of 
the  average  of  students.  The  ordinary  schools 
can  hardly  fail  to  give  more  thorough  training 
in  the  elements  of  English  education,  by  reliev- 
ing the  teachers  fiom  the  responsibility  of  carry- 
ing small  upper  classes  through  a  range  of  stu- 
dies far  above  the  average  lessons ;  and  the  am- 
bition that  is  excited  to  enter  the  High  School 
must  be  felt,  after  awhile,  as  a  very  serviceable 
stimulant  throughout  the  ranks  of  the  scholars 
below.  "Wherever  the  plan  has  been  tried  of 
projecting  schools  on  the  system  of  Primary, 
Grammar,  and  High,  it  has  been  found  that 
each  grade  helps  the  one  beneath.  No  New 
England  cilies  now,  I  am  sure,  could  think  of 
parting  with  their  High  Schools.  They  would 
account  it  deliberate  mutilation  of  the  symme^ 
try  of  the  educational  system,  and  treason 
against  the  mental  rights  of  the  scholars  who 
can  spare  two  or  three  extra  years  for  instruc- 
tion and  discipline. 

And  we  must  not  fail  to  take  into  account 
the  needs  and  rights  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  youths,  of  both  sexes^  in  our  city  who  are 
ready  and  willing  to  postpone  their  entrance  in- 
to practical  life,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  gener- 
ous culture.  The  free-school  system  has  du- 
ties to  them  as  manifest  and  binding  as  to  the 
lowest  clans  in  a  Grammar  School.  Let  us  re- 
joice that  we  can  fulfil  them  in  entire  harmony 
with  our  duties  to  the  mass  of  the  children 
whose  education  is  entrusted  to  us.  Let  us  re- 
joice that  we  can  see  that  all  jealousies  are  un- 
wise. Let  us  be  glad  and  grateful,  to-day,  that 
we  strengthen  the  whole  structure  of  our  teach- 
ing organization  by  this  crowning  school  to 
which  we  here  devote  an  excellent  building. 
The  masons  lay  strong  and  compact  the  stones 
which  make  the  floor  of  the  porch  to  an  edifice 
after  the  Grecian  style.  They  rear  column  af- 
ter column  along  its  front.  But  when  the  beau- 
tiful entablature  is  lifted  aloft,  to  rest  on  the 
pillars,  there  is  not  only  completed  proportion, 
but  more  strength.  Each  column  is  firmer  ;  the 
base  itself  is  fortified ;  and  the  edifice  stands 
in  harmony  with  the  force  of  gravitation.  So 
we  believe  it  is  here.  We  send  strength  into  the 


important  schools  below,  the  pillars  and  pave* 
ment  of  our  public  welfare,  by  the  impoit  of 
this  service  of  dedication.  And  I  believe  the 
whole  system  of  education  would  attain  final 
s}'mmetry,  and  be  still  stronger  in  all  its  partdj 
if  we  had  not  only  High  Schools  in  our  cities 
and  la^e  towns,  but  a  free  largely  planned  Uci«* 
versity  besides,  in  every  State,  in  which  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  poorest  could  obtain  the 
best  training  which  the  resotirces  of  the  State 
might  afford,  free  of  cost  When  we  get  thisf 
we  shall  have  the  majestic  dome  overarching 
and  strengthening  our  intellectual  temple. 

But  very  likely  in  all  this  I  am  speaking  need* 
less  words.  Perhaps  I  have  done  wrong  to  as* 
sume  or  hint  that  there  can  be  any  question,  in 
any  quarter,  of  the  value  of  the  school  whose 
home  we  consecrate  here,  or  of  its  advantageous 
relation  to  the  other  schools  of  which  we  are 
justly  proud.  Let  us  turn  to  other  considera< 
tions  that  should  awiken  grateful  joy  here. 

It  is  now,  throughout  this  State,  the  time  of 
rejoicing  in  the  harvest.  We  have  been  reading 
in  the  papers  glowing  accounts  of  many  dis- 
trict agricultural  fairsi  This  very  day  the  year- 
ly State  fair  is  to  be  icaugurated  in  the  Capital. 
What  interest  is  felt,  throughout  the  State,  in 
the  improvements  of  stock,  in  the  new  varieties 
of  fruit,  in  the  production  of  more  efficient  and 
economical  machinery  for  plahting,  reaping, 
threshing,  stacking !  The  man  who  refines  a 
breed  of  sheep ;  the  man  who  brings  from  his 
ranche  a  calf  or  colt,  perfect  according  to  its 
type ;  the  man  who  displays  the  noblest  yoke 
of  steets  ;  the  cultivator  who  offers  to  view  the 
soundest  and  sweetest  plums,  the  most  lovely 
and  savory  peach,  the  weightiest  cluster  of 
grapes,  or  who  can  say  the  wisest  word  about 
preventing  the  curled  leaf  in  peach  trees,  the 
rust  in  wheat,  the  "foul  brood"  among  bees; 
yes,  the  man  who  produces  a  mammoth  pump- 
kin, a  monstrous  sweet  potato,  a  beet  that  will 
half  fill  a  barrel,  a  watermelon  as  ample  as  Dan- 
iel Lambert  in  girth,  is  heard  of  throughout  a 
county,  perhaps  throughout  the  limitb  of  the 
State. 

What  interest  in  education  can  we  bring  yet 
into  competition  with  this  scientific  enthusiasm 
for  vegetable  and  animal  products  ?  What 
would  the  honest  answer  be,  taking  the  State 
through,  if  we  should  ask  whi<-h  the  people  of 
the  State  were  more  concerned  about,  a  better 
type  of  calves  or  a  higher  grade  of  children  ; 
more  efficient  grazmg- grounds  or  more  thorough 
•chool- training ;  vineyards  that  should  double 
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their  profits,  or  methods  of  education  that 
should  equip  pupils  twice  as  efficiently  for  noble 
success  in  life ;  the  reclaiming  of  tule  lands,  or 
the  gathering  of  twice  as  many  youth,  who  now 
receive  no  instruction,  into  the  intellectual  folds 
where  they  may  have  a  teacher's  care  }  Alas  ! 
we  know  what  it  would  be.  If  one  tithe,  or 
one-hundredth  part,  of  the  watchful,  patient, 
cultured  and  strenuous  exertion  that  has  been 
expended  by  the  general  community  on  peach - 
raising,  short- homed  cattle,  the  perfecting  of 
horsee,  and  bee-culture,  during  the  last  five 
years,  had  been  devoted  to  the  training  of  chil- 
dren, and  fitting  them  to  be  competent  masters 
of  their  fathers'  colts,  and  meadows,  and  carrot 
fields,  the  State  to-day  would  be  immeasurably 
advanced,  beyond  its  present  attainment,  in  civ- 
ilization. We  should  not  read  such  sad  statis- 
tics as  are  forced  upon  us  now,  showing  that 
hardly  more  than  a  third  of  the  children  of  the 
State  attend  regularly  any  school. 

There  is  really  some  danger  that  we  shall  be 
pulled  down,  materialized,  half-barbarized,  by 
the  very  advance  and  splendor  of  our  scientific 
control  of  the  elements  of  agricultural  opulence. 
One  of  our  poets  tells  us  that  now  : 

'*  Things  are  in  the  saddle. 
And  ride  mankind." 

It  behooves  us  to  bo  a  little  careful  lest  we 
cultivate  beeves  and  racers  to  such  superiority 
over  ourselves  that  they  shall  get  the  upper 
hands,  and  we  find  ourselves,  after  a  generation 
or  so,  in  which  animals  rise  and  children  sink, 
yoked  and  harnessed,  owned  by  our  Durhams, 
and  Aldemeys,  and  Morgans,  and  perhaps  fat- 
ted for  their  advanced  and  dominant  appetites. 

The  spiritual  forces  must  be  starred  soon  in 
States  like  this,  and  trained  to  ten  times  their 
present  vigor,  or  we  shall  be  unable  to  wield  the 
majestic  armor  and  implements  of  our  science 
and  materialistic  culture.  And  this  building, 
which  lifts  the  torch  of  education  higher  a^  a 
beacon  to  the  State,  which  will  turn  out  nobler 
specimens  of  young  manhood  and  womanhood, 
invite  us,  by  peculiar  fitness- ,  in  this  harvest  time, 
to  rejoice  in  its  completion,  and  to  express  our 
gratitude  by  elaborate  ceremonial  and  reverent 
prayer. 

And  we  should  rejoice  also  to  be  here,  to-day, 
in  order  to  pay  a  conscious  and  deliberate  tri- 
bute to  the  service  of  teachers  in  our  civilization. 
Every  time  I  enter  a  school  building  I  travel 
back  to  the  time,  twenty  years  ago  (when  I  was 
a  younff  man,)  when  my  name  was  enrolled  in 


the  army  of  instructors.  During  the  three  years 
of  service  appointed  to  me  in  that  department, 
I  learned  so  much  of  the  difficulties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  office,  that  the  stepping  in- 
to a  pulpit  seemed  like  passing  into  an  easier 
sphere  of  duty.  It  is  not  on  abstract  grounds 
and  observation,  but  on  trials  which  gave  me 
my  first  knowledge  of  what  serious  responsibil- 
ity is,  and  of  how  closely  moral  forces  must  be 
allied  with  intellectual  ones  in  every  successful 
school,  that  my  own  reverence  for  the  teacher's 
call  and  duty  is  based.  And  from  that  day  to 
this  it  has  been  widening  and  deepening. 

We  do  not  pay  our  social  reverence  wisely  as 
yet  even  in  our  most  advanced  and  thoughtful 
communities.  The  men  who  do  the  most  for  the 
world  are  those  who  work  scientifically  upon 
the  land,  increasing  its  productiveness  without 
exhausting  its  fertility — and  the  men  who  in- 
crease the  mental  and  moral  forces  of  the  State. 
These  classes  are  the  fountains  of  lasting  power, 
and  the  true  conservators  of  public  health  and 
vigor.  In  a  truly  ordered  society,  these  classes 
would  receive  the  heartiest  and  most  stable 
honor. 

But  as  yet,  alas,  even  in  the  most  Christian 
districts  of  society,  the  question  is  scarcely  rais- 
ed as  a  condition  and  gauge  of  respect,  what  the 
relation  is  between  his  employment  and  the  per- 
manent benefit  of  the  community — what  the 
moral  aroma  is  of  a  man's  gold  and  position. 
And  so  the  best  men  work  with  very  little  re- 
cognition. The  most  useful  ministers  are  those 
who  work  through  years  of  quiet  fidelity,  en- 
couraging good  purposes  in  the  village  circlet 
warning  with  sincere  and  uneloquent  unction, 
the  humble  and  steady  friend  of  humble  people, 
threading  the  life  of  a  small  community,  through 
more  than  the  years  of  a  generation,  with  a 
golden  influence  of  charity,  and  fortunate  in  not 
having  to  see  their  names  in  half  the  issues  oi 
the  newspaper  press.  Some  of  the  purest  pages 
of  heroism  might  be  copied  from  the  long  ca- 
reers of  country  physicians,  who  spend  them- 
selves without  the  patronage  and  solace  of  cul- 
tured society,  and  cross  the  line  of  old  age  with- 
out a  competence. 

In  the  case  of  teachers,  however,  the  fact  is 
peculiarly  sttriking.  Think  what  an  influence 
during  the  past  ten  years,  has  been  exerted  up- 
on the  Intellect  and  character  of  the  best  por- 
tions, of  our  country,  by  the  ambition  of  teach- 
ers to  be  more  efficient  in  their  work,  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  journals  of  education,  by  coun- 
ty, district  and  State  Conventions  of  instruct- 
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ors,  not  sunned  by  public  applause,  not  paid 
for  by  the  public  either,  in  which  the  wisest  un- 
fold the  best  results  of  their  experience,  and  the 
youngest  are  stimulated  by  the  contagious  en- 
thusiam  of  the  leading  masters  of  the  Profes- 
sion } 

**  Profession,"  did  I  say  ?  No.  Here  is  the 
injustice;  here  is  the  proof  of  the  maryelous 
infidelity  of  our  public  as  yet  to  the  service 
which  can  hardly  be  surpassed  by  any  other 
type.  American  liberty  and  hopes  are  based 
on  comprehensive  education — mental  and  mor- 
al— and  we  do  not  yet  recognize  the  teacher's 
calling  as  one  of  the  <*  learned  professions.*' 
There  is  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  a  title  of  respect 
for  every  one  who  enters  the  ranks  of  the  heal- 
ers by  the  regular  door.  Every  clergymfin  has 
his  prefix  of  **  Kev.,"  which  floats  him  some- 
times like  a  cork  upon  waters  where  he  could 
not  swim.  ••  D  D."  is  conferred,  every  year, 
upon  many  a  man  who  is  no  scholar  in  Chris- 
tian History  or  dogmatics.  I  have  known  ca- 
ses where  LL.  D,  has  been  affixed,  by  promi- 
nent colleges,  to  the  names  of  men  who  could 
not  have  told  what  the  two  L.'s,  with  a  period 
after  them,  were  the  abbreviation  of.  But  there 
is  no  title  for  teachers.  And  I  am  ignorant  of 
the  fact  if  any  University  or  College  has  yet 
sought  out  an  eminent,  consecrated,  thoroughly 
efficient  teacher,  to  confer  upon  him  or  her  any 
title  of  honor  as  an  acknowledgment  of  person- 
al service  to  society,  or  the  rank  of  the  calling 
to  which  he  or  she  is  pledged. 

We  must  d(i  what  we  can  to  repair  this  injus- 
tice— we  who  know  the  value  of  the  office,  the 
grand  proportion  of  the  gifts  that  are  so  often 
brought  to  it,  and  the  nobleness  of  the  spirit  in 
which  those  gifts  are  frequently  dedicated. 

Let  us  make  this  festival  time,  in  the  conse- 
cration of  this  building,  a  season  in  which  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  greater  interest  in  the  school 
cause  in  this  city  and  State.  It  is  not  in  the 
structure  we  are  interested,  so  much  as  in  the 
edifice  of  education  itself,  which  has  been  erect- 
ed here  by  faithful,  far-seeing  men,  against  the 
opposition  of  lazy  wealth,  and  sceptical  hearts. 
It  is  not  the  porch  and  hall  and  seats  and  roof 
that  we  are  grateful  for,  so  much  as  the  wise 
management  and  skilled  instruction,  which,  so 
successful  in  the  past,  are  to  have  a  better  enclo- 
sure for  their  operation  in  years  to  come.  . 

Would  that  the  services  of  this  day  might  be 
more  joyous  and  welcome  by  the  appearance 
here  of  the  philosophical  apparatus  that  is  need- 
ed by  the  teachers »  and  would  be  in  various 


ways  a  benefit  to  the  community  !  The  $3000 
which  it  would  cost  ought  to  be  contributed  by 
the  wealth  of  San  Francisco  the  next  week,  and 
tcouldhet  if  we  were  not  still  in  our  public  life  so 
blind  to  the  immense  meaning  and  value  of  pub- 
lic education.  And  let  us  cherish  a  deeper  re- 
spect for  the  office  and  influence  of  every  good 
teacher,  as  we  recognize  here  anew  the  solid 
truth  of  a  noble  American  poet's  words  : 

**  The  riches  of  the  commonwealth 

Are  free,  strong  minds  and  hearts  of  health  ; 

And  more  to  her  than  gold  or  grain. 

The  cunning  hand  and  cultured  brain. 

Shb  heeds  no  sceptic's  puny  hands, 

Wbile  near  her  school  the  church  spire  stands ; 

Nor  fears  the  blinded  bigot's  rule. 

While  near  her  church-spire  stands  the  school." 


For  the  SchoolmBster. 
The  Sunlight. 
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Oh  !  I  love  the  beautiful  sunlight, 
Merrily  glancing  over  the  hills. 

Flooding  the  golden  meadows. 
And  dancing  over  the  rills  ! 

I  remember,  when  a  little  child, 

I  saw  the  sunbeams  play, 
I  thought  they  were  the  lovelit  smiles 

Of  the  angels  in  our  way. 

I  thought  the  sun  must  be  the  heaven 

They  told  me  was  so  bright, 
And  that'the  ar.gels,  in  and  out. 

Flew  from  its  gates  of  light. 

I  thought  they  stayed  with  us  all  day 

And  kept  us  free  from  care. 
And  gave  us  light  and  peace  and  hope 

And  made  all  things  so  fair. 

And  when  the  night  came,  drear  and  dark. 

And  I  saw  the  sun  no  more, 
I  thought  the  angels  had  gone  back 

And  closed  the  golden  door. 

I  know  that  I  have  wiser  grown, 
And  deem  these  foolish  things  ; 

And  yet  I  think  that  half  the  joy 
The  golden  sunlight  brings 

Is  drawn  from  these  my  childhood  dreams. 

For  I  can  ne'er  forget, 
Those  glorious  angels  of  the  sun 

Until  life's  sun  has  set. 


Thb  Two  Architects. — One  made  a  long  and 
learned  dissertation  on  the  principles  of  his  art ; 
the  other  simply  said,  **  What  my  brother  has  so 
learnedly  described,  I  can  do."    He  got  the  work. 
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For  tho  Schoolmaster. 
The  True  Hi^h  School. 


[We  are  permitted  to  make  some  extracts 
from  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Norfolk  Co. 
Teacher's  Association  at  Foxboro',  Mass.,  by 
the  Kev.  S.  Bui  finch. 

The  lecture  is  entitled  the  True  High  School, 
and  was  suggested,  as  the  writer  tells  us,  in 
consequence  of  an  attempt  of  himself  and  some 
others,  to  form  a  high  school  out  of  the  hetero- 
geneous elements  of  a  mixed  Tillage  school.] 

BEADIXO. 

<*  Reading !  "  you  may  exclaim,  •>  that  is  a 
branch  for  our  primary  schools."  It  is  of  ne- 
cessity, but  as  it  is  at  the  beginning  so  also  is  it 
at  the  end  of  a  true  education.  All  read  in  our 
country,  but  the  number  of  really  good  readers 
is  comparatively  small.  Let  a  party  of  friends, 
spending  an  evening  together,  be  disposed  to 
take  up  some  interesting  book*  How  many, 
what  proportion  of  the  company,  will  be  pre- 
pared on  a  suddeu  call  to  take  the  volume  in 
hand  and  read  intelligeptly,  impressively,  sim- 
ply, yet  with  elegance.  One,  if  called  on, 
reads  too  fast,  and  is  soon  out  of  breath ;  an- 
other, if  it  be  poetry,  lets  his  voice  pass  into  a 
regular  cadence,  a  sing-song ;  another  has  a 
quick,  broken  manner  like  the  rattling  of  curt- 
wheels  over  a  frozen  road.  Another  emphasizes 
the  words  of  least  importance,  judging,  perhaps, 
that  the  stronger  ones  can  take  caie  of  them- 
selves ;  and  still  another,  avoiding  with  exquisite 
care,  and  exquisite  self-satisfaction,  all  these 
faults,  giving  every  letter  its  due  and  sometimes  a 
great  deal  more  than  its  due,makes  you  more  dis- 
gusted with  the  mouthing  prettiness  —  the  great 
parade  and  real  inaccuracy  —  th&n  you  would 
be  with  a  less  assuming  though  coarser  blunder. 

The  following  sentence  comprises  a  few  com- 
mon words,  all  of  which  I  have  heard  mis-pro- 
nounced in  the  reading  of  a  single  class,  through 
over-effort  to  pronounce  them  right :  **  Having 
a  moment  of  leisure,  I  went  into  an  enclosure, 
near  the  ejitrattce  of  which  I  saw  a  large  ani- 
fnal  which  I  found  was  an  elepAant." 

At  a  trial  for  libel  some  years  ago,  in  Boston, 
it  was  of  some  importance  to  determine  the  true 
nature  of  figurative  language ;  and  one  of  the 
lawyers,  a  gentleman  of  taste,  read  to  the  court 
and  jury,  by  way  of  illustration*  the  Saviour's 
parable  of  the  prodigal  son*  The  bystanders 
had  heard  that  parable  a  hundred  times,  but 
they  listened  now  with  delight  and  surprise, 
and  many  an  one  wished  that  his  own  minister 


could  take  a  few  lessons  in  reading  from  tlia.t 
lawyer. 

But  I  mean,  by  reading*  more  than  the  mere 
enunciation  by  the  voice  of  printed  words ;  and 
in  saying  that  reading  should  be  taught  in  the 
high  school,  I  consider  as  implied  in  that,  the 
formation  of  a  taste  for  literature.  Our  school 
reading  books  contain  —  at  least  they  ought  to 
contain  —  choice  passages  of  English  literature. 
It  is  in  the  use  of  these  that  the  pupil  maj  be 
led  to  discern  the  beauties  and  discriminate  the 
various  styles  of  eloquence  and  of  poetry.  There 
ought  to  be  in  use  in  every  high  school  a  vol- 
ume containing  specimens  from  the  best  British 
poets  —  from  Chaucer  or  at  least  from  Spenser 
and  Shakspeare  downwards  —  with  biographi- 
cal  sketches  and  illustrative  notes ;  and  a  sim- 
ilar volume  of  extracts  from  prose  w^riters,  also 
in  chronological  order  and  with  such  explana* 
tions  as  the  young  student  needs.  As  an  in- 
stance  of  the  interest  which  such  instruction 
might  excite,  let  us  take  the  **  Bard "  of  Gray 
for  an  example.  That  poem,  as  you  well  re- 
member, is  an  imaginary  prophecy  supposed  to 
be  uttered  by  the  last  survivor  of  those  Welsh 
bards  who  are  said  to  have  been  massi^cred  by 
order  of  Edward  First.  In  this  prophecy  the 
great  events  of  English  History  from  that  date 
to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  are  introduced.  Let 
a  youth  not  more  familiar  with  English  history 
than  most  school-boys  of  the  upper  classes  are, 
open  the  works  of  Gray  at  that  poem,  and  it  is  to 
him  an  inextricable  and  unintelligible  confusion. 
What  a  new  interest  do  a  few  explanations 
impart,  not  only  to  the  poem,  but  to  the  his^ 
tory  it  illustrates.  How  is  the  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge excited }  how  does  the  young  pupil  catch 
at  once  the  charm  of  poetry  and  the  romance 
of  history  as  the  great  tragedy  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses  <*  comes  sweeping  by."  And  as  it  is 
with  this,  so  might  it  be  with  any  other  of  the 
master  pieces  of  genius  in  the  English  language. 
Suppose  a  class  to  be  reading  Burke's  famous 
reminiscence  of  Maria  Antoinette,  where  he 
speaks  of  that  queen  as  he  had  seen  her  years 
before  in  the  splendor  of  her  beauty  and  her 
power,  and  then  passes  to  the  contrast  of  her 
imprisonment  and  her  execution.  Oh,  how  % 
few  words  describing  briefly  but  feelingly  the 
period  of  the  French  Bevolution  referred  to, 
thrill  the  youthful  reader  with  an  appreciation 
of  the  orator's  mighty  power,  and  lead  him  to 
crave  further  knowledge  respecting  the  events 
that  drew  it  forth. 

What  I  have  supposed  to  be  done  by  notes 
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and  printed  explanations,  that  can  be  done  far 
better  by  the  accomplished  teacher's  yoice.  Thus 
I  would  have  our  young  people  taught  to  read  ; 
taught  to  understand  reading,  taught  to  lore 
reading.  t 

GEOOSAPHY. 

It  is  a  pleasant  sight — a  class  of  intelligent 
scholars  clustering  around  the  table  on  which 
stands  the  terrestrial  globe,  trying  in  succession 
to  find  places  by  their  given  latitude  and  longi- 
tude,—  a  place  being  given  to  find  its  antipodes 
— or  listening  to  the  explanation,  so  easy  with 
the  globe,  so  unintelligible  without  it,  of  the 
causes  of  summer  and  winter,  the  reason  why 
the  polar  nights  are  so  long,  or  why  the  moon 
lengthens  out  her  light  in  harvest  time. 

There  is  a  portion  of  Geography,  for  which 
our  popular  books  give  very  inadequate  assist- 
ance. I  mean  Historical  Geography.  The  schol- 
ar reads  in  his  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Eng- 
land, by  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  Where  was 
Normandy  ^  Our  best  school  geographies  give 
him  no  information  with  regard  to  the  country 
which  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  governed 
the  land  of  his  fathers.  Where  again  was  Bur- 
gundy, the  dukedom  formerly  so  powerful  as  to 
rival  the  crown  of  France }  It  is  lost  from  the 
maps  of  Europe.  It  is  by  supplying  facts  like 
these,  essential  to  the  intelligent  reading  of  histo- 
ry, but  omitted  from  the  brief  compends  furnish- 
ed to  school  boys,  that  the  teacher  may  bring  into 
use  the  results  of  his  private  studies,  and  ex- 
cite the  eagerness  for  knowledge  among  those 
committed  to  his  charge. 

Our  last  observations  lead  us  to  the  subject 
of  History.  This  is  one  which  can  be  pursued 
in  school  only  so  far  as  to  give  an  outline  of 
events,  and  prompt  the  desire  to  gain  a  fuller 
knowledge  from  private  reading.  Our  own 
country's  history  is  of  course  the  most  import- 
ant ;  but  this  requires  to  its  intelligent  mas- 
tery our  acquaintance  with  that  of  the  country 
from  which  we  sprung.  To  understand  the 
character  of  the  Puritan,  we  roust  see  him  be- 
fore he  left  the  shores  of  England ;  we  must  see 
him  too,  in  the  aspect  he  wore  when  armed 
against  a  faithless  king,  and  later  when  his 
strength  was  bowed  beneath  the  steel  truncheon 
of  a  Cromwell.  Bat  England  giyes  us  few  les- 
sons of  republican  history.  To  receive  these," 
to  study  that  form  of  government  which  we 
ourselves  have  adopted,  we  must  go  further 
back  along  the  stream  of  time.  We  must  con- 
template the  Democratic  republic  in  Athens — 
the  aristocratical  republic  in  Sparta,  in  Rome, 


and  in  after  ages  in  Venice — the  theocratical  re- 
public in  Palestine," 

<*  History,"  we  are  told,  **  is  philosophy 
teaching  by  example."  But  her  lessons  to  young 
minds  require  to  be  unfolded.  The  school 
instructor  as  he  surveys  with  his  class  the 
scenes  of  History,  if  he  be  indeed  a  man  of 
thought,  a  man  of  feeling,  and  of  principle, 
how  noble  are  the  lessons  which  he  can  impart* 
how  may  he  thrill  the  spirits  of  his  ingenious 
charge  with  the  unbending  rectitude  of  Aristi- 
des,  the  magnanimous  spirit  of  Camillus,  the 
nobleness  of  poverty  in  Fabricius  and  Cincin- 
natus,  with  the  stories  of  8ir  Thomas  More,  of 
Hampden  and  of  Russel,  or  wHh  the  calm  dig- 
nity of  self-command,  greater  than  the  kingly 
sway  which  he  disdained  to  seize,  in 

*'  Him,  the  first,  the  last,  the  best, 
The  Cincinnatus  of  the  West, 
Whom  envy  dared  not  hate. 
Who  left  the  name  of  Washington 
To  make  men  blush  there  was  but  one." 

I  have  said  that  history  can  only  be  studied 
at  school  in  outline.  I  am  half  disposed  to  re- 
call the  assertion — to  recommend  the  disuse  of 
all  dry  compends,  and  the  substitution  of  some 
of  those  great  master-pieces  of  historical  narra- 
tion, which,  by  descending  to  minute  particu- 
lars and  spreading  these  before  us  with  life-like 
exactness,  reproduce  to  us  the  events,  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  past  age,  and  give  to 
study  the  fascination  of  romance.  By  pursuing 
such  a  course,  something  would  be  lost  in  com- 
prehensiveness of  information,  but  more  would 
be  gained  in  interest.  And  if  a  love  of  soUd 
and  useful  reading  were  thus  communicated, 
and  the  young  were  led  to  delight  in  the  pages 
of  Alison,  of  Macaulay,  and  of  our  own  la- 
mented Prescott,  instead  of  the  trashy  novels 
that  swarm  around  us  like  the  plagues  of  Egypt, 
the  gain,  not  only  intellectual  but  moral,  would 
be  beyond  calculation.  If  such  a  course  cannot 
be  pursued,  it  must  be  for  the  intelligent  teacher 
to  fill  up  from  his  own  ample  stores  of  knowl- 
edge the  outline  which  his  dull  manuals  supply, 
and  thus  kindle  in  his  pupils'  mind  that  eager- 
ness to  learn  more  which  will  be  of  far  greater 
value  to  them  than  any  mere  present  acquisi- 
tion. 

The  importance  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages in  comparison  with  other  branches  of 
education,  has  been,  I  willingly  concede,  in  some 
instances,  over-estimated.  But  in  our  age  there 
is  a  re-action,  and  the  error  among  us  is  like- 
ly to  be  on  the  other  side.    Of  those  who  sneer 
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at  classical  literature,  it  may  be  generally  no- 
ticed that  they  are  not  very  familiar  with  that 
which  they  condemn.  When  we  can  find  a 
really  accomplished  scholar  to  join  in  the  out- 
cry which  condemns  as  useless  the  study  of  the 
master  pieces  of  ancient  intellect,  then  may  we 
admit  that  the  censure  is  worth  consideration. 
But  rarely,  if  ever,  is  such  a  phenomenon  to  be 
met  with.  Such  men  are  more  respectful  to  the 
great  masters  who  have  made  them  what  they 
are.  But  perhaps  a  few  remarks  on  the  nature 
of  classical  literature  may  explain  in  some  de- 
gree the  wonderful  power  which  it  has  exerted 
oyer  the  world  and  the  necessity  of  its  study 
to  a  complete  education  eyen  at  the  present  day. 
The  yarious  nations  of  antiquity  had  each  its 
peculiar  characteristic,  its  mission,  to  use  a 
modem  and  a  very  noble  and  true  expression. 
The  characteristic  of  Egypt  was  that  persever- 
ing and  concentrated  labor  which  has  left  that 
land  of  mystery  strewn  with  its  wonderful 
monuments ;  that  of  Palestine  was  religion,  hea- 
ven descended,  and  rendering  that  country  for- 
ever the  Holy  Land.  But  the  mission  of  Greece 
was  beauty. 

The  monuments  of  Egypt  and  of  India  are 
grotesque.  If  they  attain  to  grandeur  it  is  only 
by  their  enormous  size ;  but  those  of  Greece 
are  as  faultless  in  proportion  as  they  are  exqui- 
site in  detail.  So  of  their  literature.  While 
the  ancient  books  of  the  Hindoos  teem  with  extra- 
vagances compared  to  which  the  history  of  Jack 
the  Giant  KUler  is  rational,  the  literature  of 
Greece  arises  symmetrical,  grand,  refined,  like 
Minerva's  snow-white  temple,  with  its  porticos 
gleaming  over  the  olive  groves  around  her  Ache- 
nian  hilL  The  Grecian  poets  and  orators,  like 
the  Grecian  architects,  had  the  privilege  of  reap- 
ing the  first  bounteous  harvest  of  the  world. 
After  ages  could  but  take  what  they  had  left. 
The  fairest  proportions  in  building,  the  most 
natural  and  graceful  postures  of  the  human 
form  in  statuary,  the  most  striking  metaphors 
in  eloquence  or  poetry,  these  were  for  Grecian 
art,  and  the  Grecian  muse. 

There  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  a 
second  Parthenon,  a  second  Iliad,  a  second  ora- 
tion for  the  crown.  The  architects,  the  orators, 
the  poets,  of  after  ages,  whatever  might  be  their 
genius,  were  necessarily  to  some  extent  imita- 
tors. If  there  is  an  exception  to  be  made  to 
this  remark,  it  is  in  relation  to  that  subsequent 
period  when  the  barbarian  invasion  had  well 
nigh  extinguished  the  rays  of  Grecian  genius, 
^^'d  when,  as  modem  Europe  sprung  from  the 


sleep  of  ages,  Gothic  architecture  and  the 
mantic  school  of  literature  came  into  being  with 
something  ot  the  fresh  inspiration  of  the  olden 
time.  But  however  Gothic  architecture  may 
compete  with  that  of  Athens,  few  will  maintain 
the  claims  of  Gothic  literature  against  that  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

The  question,  then,  whether  the  classes  are 
worth  studying  is,  simply,  whether  the  world's 
earliest  and  greatest  master-ploes  are  worth  stu- 
dying. Such  a  question  needs  only  to  be  aaked 
in  order  to  receive  an  answer. 

But  the  study  of  those  master-pieces  is  one 
thing,  and  the  study  of  Latin  grammars  and 
readers  is  quite  another.  After  all  that  can  be 
said  in  praise  of  classical  literature,  the  practi- 
cal question  recurs  in  each  particular  case*  as 
to  the  expediency  of  giving  it  the  large  amount 
of  time  which  it  claims.  I  cannot  say  that 
there  appears  to  me  any  sufficient  reason  for 
making  our  children,  and  especially  our  daugh- 
ers,  half-way  Latinists.  For  those  of  either 
sex,  who  are  likely  to  have  leisure  and  di^osi- 
tion  to  pursue  the  study,  I  would  recommend 
it ;  but  if  time  be  limited,  it  had  better  be  ap- 
plied to  objects  whose  return  of  mental  devel- 
opment is  more  immediate,  and  the  precious 
treasures  of  ancient  literature  may  in  part  be 
appropriated  by  introducing  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  pupil  those  excellent  translations  of 
standard  works  which  are  now  happily  so  com- 
mon. 


For  the  Sohoolmafter, 
Iiotter  flrom  Bobert  Allyn. 

WB8LBTA.N  FbICALE  CoLLBQB,        > 
CiNCINNATX,  Oct.  15,  1860.  5 

Dbab  Mb.  Schoolmastbb  : — 

Do  you  know  any  of  the  Teachers  of  our 
growing  little  village  ?  We  have  some  here  who 
are  of  the  progrenive  order — ^most  capital  fel- 
lows— with  whom  you  ought  to  be  acqyMinUd* 
It  might  be  worth  your  while  to  have  a  few  of 
their  daguerreotypes  taken  for  your  pages.  They 
would,  if  skilfully  taken,  faithfully  colored  ac- 
cording to  nature,  bear  setting  in  gold,  and 
would  show  none  the  worse  for  the  contact 
Did  you  ever  know  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Rickoif? 
Some  few  years  ago  you  knew  something  of  his 
Public  School  Reports,  when  he  was  Superin« 
tendcnt  of  Public  Schools  in  this  city — an  of- 
fice which  he  held  some  five  years,  I  think. 
Those  Reports  of  his  were  good  things,  by^the- 
way,  and  if  you  have  forgotten  about  them  or 
about  Mr.  RicKoff,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  re- 
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fresh  your  memory  a  little.  Mr.  R.  is  tall  and 
Blender,  almost  six  feet  two  inches,  with  a  form 
straight  and  graceful  as  a  western  tulip  tree.  He 
has  a  fine  dark  face  and  a  good  black  eye — 
wears  his  beard,  which  is  not  very  abundant, 
and  a  moustache  which  curls  verj  gracefully  on 
his  lip.  It  is  a  question  if  this  latter  append- 
age adds  to  his  beauty.  He  is  remarkably  neat 
in  apparel  and  in  habits,  and  if  he  did  not  *'  in- 
dulge" in  a  cigar  now  and  then — well,  no  mat- 
ter. He  is  an  extra  good  fellow  any  how.  He 
came  to  Cincinnati  some  seyenteen  years  or  less 
ago,  and  has  been  teaching  and  acting  as  Su- 
perintendent ever  since  that  time.  He  is  now  at 
the  head  of  a  private  school,  called  the  Cincin- 
nati Boys'  Academy,  where  he  is  making  excel- 
lent scholars  and  a  fine  reputation  for  himself, 
if  not  a  good  salary.  Report  says  that  his  in- 
come is  large,  and  it  certainly  ought  to  be,  for 
he  deserves  it  all  and  more  too.  He  is  assisted 
by  a  very  lady-like,  handsome,  intelligent  and 
efficient  wile,  and  by  a  fine  classical  scholar  and 
thorough  teacher,  one  Dr.  Soule.  Mr.  R.'s 
terms  are  eighty  dollars  a  year,  which  includes 
all  charges  for  Latin,  Gbeek,  German,  and  ex- 
ercises in  the  Gymnasium,  which  he  has  fitted 
up  in  excellent  style.  One  day  some  one  asked 
him,  if  eighty  dollars  were  not  a  high  price  for 
teaching  a  boy  forty  weeks.  "Perhaps  it  is 
for  some  men's  hoy*"  said  Mr.  R.  rery  quietly, 
«  but  these  same  men  do  not  think  two  dollars 
a  week  too  much  to  pay  for  keeping  a  cow  or  a 
hone"  The  man  evidently  thought  enough  had 
been  said. 

Mr.  Brooks  is  another  of  the  private  school- 
masters of  Cincinnati  He  has  a  classical  school 
and  has  been  in  it  some  twenty-five  years  or  so. 
He  too  wears  a  beard  and  moustache,  and  glasses 
besides.  His  beard  is  getting  to  be  quite  griz- 
zled, but  there  is  still  a  quiet  fire  in  his  eye, 
that  tells  of  great  discernment,  accuracy  and 
honesty.  He  is  rather  below  the  medium  size, 
but  erect  and  vigorous.  He  has  the  reputation 
of  making  the  best  scholars  in  the  aty.  He  is 
certainly  a  man  ot  great  industry  and  learning, 
and  would  insist  on  excellence  and  neatness  in 
lessons,  and  in  translations,  no  less  than  in  bu- 
siness. Mr.  B.'s  school  is  limited  in  number  to 
twenty-five  and  is  always  full  to  overflowing. 

Another  of  the  private  school  men  is  Mr.  L. 
Harding.  He  is  nearly  as  tall  as  Mr.  Bickoff, 
is  large  and  of  very  commanding  appearance, 
and  has  a  very  heavy,  bushy,  grizzly  beard, 
without  the  upper  lip  attachment.  He  has  a 
Classical    and  Mathematical   school^  which  is 


justly  celebrated  as  a  place  where  scholars  learn 
things  correctly.  Mr.  Harding  is  very  active  and 
efficient  in  all  matters  relating  to  public  schools, 
as  are  the  others  above  named.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Common  School  Board,  and  is  one 
of  the  workers  of  the  system  of  Public  Schools. 
Rev.  Dr.  Shepardson  is  the  very  able  Princi- 
pal of  the  Woodward  High  School,  one  of  the 
Public  or  Free  Colleges  of  Cincinnati.  It  ad- 
mits girls  and  boys  to  its  privilege,  and  gradu- 
ates them  with  the  usual  Academic  honors.  Its 
couse  is  not  as  complete  as  that  of  an  Eastern 
College,  but  is  about  equal  to  many  of  the 
Western  TTniversities,  and  is  very  thorough  and 
well  selected.  The  Dr.  is  a  preacher  of  the  Bap- 
tist denomination,  and  is  a  very  able  man.  He 
is  small,  has  a  stooping  habit,  and  a  hurried 
way  of  speaking,  indicative  of  quickness,  rath- 
er than  of  fineness  and  force.  He  has  carried 
on  the  Woodward  School  admirably  since  the 
death  of  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Ray,  and  very 
justly  holds  a  high  position  among  educators  in 
the  West.  His  remarks  at  Associations  and  ed- 
ucational meetings  are  always  clear  and  inter- 
esting, and  his  opinions  are  never  heard  without 
respect. 

Mr.  Cyrus  Knowlton  has  lately  retired  from 
the  charge  of  the  Hughes  High  School,  which 
occupies  exactly  the  place  of  the  Woodward  in 
another  part  of  the  city.  Mr.  K.  is  also  small, 
though  somewhat  more  erect  and  has  a  very 
large  nose — said  to  be  characteristic  of  all  great 
men.  He  has  entered  into  the  profession  of  the 
law,  where  it  is  supposed  he  wiU  make  a  fortune, 
which  he  was  not  likely  to  do  on  a  salary  of 
$1,750  in  a  public  school. 

The  above  gentlemen ,  with  a  gentleman  who 
examines  the  German  candidates,  and  one  oth- 
er whom  modesty  forbids  us  to  describe,  consti- 
tute the  Board  of  Examiners  of  Teachers  for  the 
city.  The  Board  meets  monthly  and  grants  cer- 
tificates to  such  as  present  themselves  with  the 
requisite  qualifications.  All  these  gentlemen 
above  named  are  deeply  interested  in  the  public 
schools,  and  expend  much  labor  in  endeavoring 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  education  among  the 
common  people,  knowing  that  their  own  schools 
will  thrive  just  in  proportion  as  these  become 
better. 

In  this  respect  they  remind  me  very  much  of 
Mr.  Kingsbury  in  your  State,  who  while  engag- 
ed in  a  private  school  for  young  ladies  in  Provi- 
dence, used  to  say  that  he  did  not  fear  the  com- 
petition of  the  public  schools,  however  good 
they  became.    That  he  would  trust  to  keep  hii 
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own  school  ahead  of  them,  and  if  he  could  not, 
that  he  ought  to  be  surpassed,  and  would  be 
content  to  be  deprived  of  patronage !  But  the 
more  Mr.  K.  toiled  co  improve  common  or  pub- 
lic schools  the  more  his  own  was  crowded,  and 
the  better  it  became. 

Speaking  of  these  noble  men  whom  I  knew 
n  the  East,  and  those  whom  I  know  In  the 
West,  opens  the  way  for  me  to  saj  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  can  be  found  in  any  pro- 
fession, a  better  class  of  men  than  in  this  same 
of  teaching.  How  many  have  I  known  who  can 
only  be  remembered  with  satisfaction  and  joy. 
In  this  land  of  the  setting  sun  to  you — though 
only  of  the  mid-day  sun  to  us — I  cannot  fail  of- 
ten to  think  of  the  true  band  of  men  who  were 
around  me  in  little  Rhode  Island.  The  good-na- 
tured, accurate,  mathematical  Farrar,  of  Woon- 
socket,  great  in  size  and  of  great  heart.  He  is 
somewhere  in  the  "Down  East."  There  then  was 
the  inquisitive,  gentlemanly,  kind,  genial  Mal- 
lon — he  is  in  the  South.  There  was  the  scholar- 
ly, philosophical  Cady,  of  Warren.  He  is  there 
still  I  trust,  making  cautious  and  thorough  scho- 
lars ;  and  the  classical  Cooke,  of  Bristol,  with 
Jencks  Mowry,  so  ready  and  patient  to  drill,  and 
so  apt  to  encourage,  and  Greene  and  KrOsi,  and 
the  lamented  Colbum.  Well,  Mr.  Schoolmas- 
TBS,  you  and  I  know  good  men  enough  to  have 
made  us  far  better  than  we  are,  I  fear ;  though 
I  do  not  mean  to  hint  that  I  am  no  better  than 
I  was  before  I  knew  these  men — and  I  am  sure 
you  are  improving  since  your  greater  intimacy 
with  some  of  them  I  have  named.  May  you 
grow  better  and  better  till  you  have  acquired 
greater  fame  than  any  other  periodical  for  school 
teachers  in  the  land,  as  I  verily  think  you  hon- 
estly deserve. 

Robert  Alltn. 


CHASA.OTBR  IS  FoWER. — ^It  is  often  said  that 
knowledge  is  power — and  that  is  true.  Skill  or  fac- 
ulty of  any  kind  carries  with  it  superiority.  So, 
to  certain  extent,  wealth  is  power,  and  rank  is  pow- 
er, and  genius  has  a  transcendent  gift  of  mastery 
OYcr  men.  But  higher,  purer,  and  better  than  all, 
more  constant  in  its  influence,  more  lasting  in  its 
sway,  is  the  power  of  character — that  power  which 
emanates  from  a  pure  and  lofty  mind.  Take  any 
community,  who  is  the  man  of  most  influence  ?  To 
whom  do  all  look  up  with  rcTerence  ?  Not  at 
the  "smartest"  man,  nor  the  cleverest  politi- 
cian, nor  the  most  brilliant  talker,  but  he,  who  in 
a  long  course  of  years,  tried  by  the  extremes  of 
prosperity  and  adversity,  has  proved  himself  to  the 
judgment  of  his  neighbors  and  of  all  who  have  seen 
his  life,  as  worthy  to  be  called  wise  and  good. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Life's  Treasures. 

BY  ANNIE  ELIZABETH. 

TKOVO^  life's  fading  beauties  fall 
'Neath  the  weight  of  sorrow's  power. 

Thankful  we  should  be  to  call 
Them  our  own,  if  for  an  hour. 

Faded  garlands,-— once  so  fair,— 
The  dark  ways  of  time  adorn ; 

And  'tis  well  we  find  them  there. 
Better  withered  flowers,  than  thorn. 

In  the  home-wreaths  closely  twined. 
Vacant  places  claim  our  care. 

There  our  love  we  fondly  bind. 
For  we  know  who  once  were  there* 

Then  an  altar  stone  we  rear 
In  the  silent  place  and  lone ; 

Though  its  tribute  be  the  tear. 
Better  memories  sad,  than  none. 

When  Hope's  fair  and  golden  light 
Flies  along  our  darkening  way ; 

Then  before  the  coming  night. 
Grasp  we  at  its  fading  ray. 

But  when  the  bright  vision's  fled. 
Darkness  quickly  resteth  there ; 

Withered  hopes  bring  doubt  and  dread,  < 
Hope  departed  leaves  despair. 


Self-Cultube.— Let  the  poor  man  in  the  midst 
of  his  worldly  abasement  respect  himself ;  let  him 
fear  ratber  to  do  ill  than  to  suffer  it ;  let  him  cnlfi' 
vate  bis  talents  as  highly  as  his  daily  avocations 
permit,  ever  bearing  in  mind  that  earth's  mighti- 
est was  of  his  own  condition ;  let  him  cleave  at  all 
times  to  that  which  is  right,  and  the  approbation  of 
His  own  conscience  will  be  seconded  by  the  good 
opinion  of  the  truly  wise  and  excellent ;  for  who 
dares  despise  the  poor  ?  Not  a  man  of  genius,  for 
he  knows  that  many  kindred  spirits  have  been  of 
that  condition ;  not  the  moralist,  for  he  sees  that 
the  virtues,  like  fragrant  herbs,  yield  the  richest 
scents  by  pleasure. 

Childbbk. — Hard  be  his  fate  who  make  no 
cbildhood  happy ;  it  is  so  eagy.  It  does  not  re- 
quire wealth,  or  position,  or  fame ;  only  a  little 
kindness,  and  the  tact  which  it  inspires.  Give  a 
child  a  chance  to  love,  to  play,  to  exercise  his  im- 
agination and  afiections,  and  he  will  be  h^ppy. 
Give  him  the  conditions  of  health,  simple  food,  air, 
exercise,  and  a  little  variety  in  his  occupations, 
and  he  will  be  happy,  and  expand  in  happiness. 


Thinking  is  the  least  exerted  privilege  of  cul- 
tivated humanity.— »£VENE. 

In  order  to  deserve  a  true  friend,  we  must  learn 
first  to  be  one. 
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(Stiitoxfi'  ©ejiartment. 

This  number  closes  the  volume  for  1860.  The 
Schoolmaster  has  not  yet  become  rich  enough  to 
tetire  from  service ;  and  we,  the  teachers  of  Rhode 
Island,  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  valuable  aid  ren- 
dered by  this  counsellor. 

The  Departments  alone,  are  worth  double  the 
subscription  price,  and  we  hope  all  the  friends  of 
education  in  our  State  will  commence  the  year 
1861  by  leaving  their  card  (one  doUar)  of  invitation 
to  the  ScHooLMASTBB,  care  of  Messrs.  Cooke  & 
Danielson,  who  will  not  fail  to  visit  them  twelve 
times  during  the  year,  making  his  calls  profitable 
and  agreeable  to  the  gentlemen  as  well  as  to  the  la- 
tUes. 


[We  are  glad  to  place  before  our  readers  the  late 
Quarterly  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  in  Providence.  This,  like  all  the  Superin- 
tendent's reports,  is  a  model  for  brevity  and  direct- 
ness. The  schools  of  Providence  are  second  to 
none  in  the  Union;  but  so  long  as  they  are  notj90r- 
foct,  it  is  the^uty  of  the  Superintendent  to  point 
out  their  defects,  that  they  may  be  remedied.  And 
U  may  be  said  of  this  report,  as  of  old  Robert  B. 
Thomas'  Almanac  :  "Though  calculated  for  the 
latitude  of  Providence,  it  will  do  for  other  States."] 

PBOViDBircB,  Nov.  28, 1860. 
To  the  School  Oomtnitt^e  qfthe  city  c^f  Providence: 

Gentlemen— It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Superintend- 
ent to  report  at  each  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee, the  condition  of  the  several  schools  of  the  dty,  and 
to  suggest  such  plans  for  their  Improvement  as  he  may 
deem  advisable.  The  following  report  is  submitted  in 
accordance  with  this  requirement  t 

In  speaking  frequently  of  schools  whose  oharaoter 
)tad  condition  are  nearly  uniform  flrom  time  to  time, 
there  must  of  necessity  be  a  great  similarity  in  the  lan- 
guage and  words  employed,  otherwise  a  true  descrip- 
tion of  the  schools  could  not  be  given. 

It  is  also  a  fiir  more  pleasant  duty  to  point  out  excel- 
lencies than  to  Indicate  defects— to  speak  in  terms  of 
unqualified  praise  instead  of  merited  censure.  Moit 
prefer  to  listen  to  the  flattery  of  an  enemy  rather  than 
to  tlie  gentle  rebuke  of  a  fViend. 

It  would  afford  me  much  pleasure  at  this  time  to 
dwell  on  the  many  excellencies  of  most  of  our  schools, 
especially  of  the  High  and  Grammar  Schools,  and  I 
might  do  this  with  strict  Justice,  for  I  have  never  seen 
them  in  so  good  a  condition  as  tbey  are  in  at  present 
But  this  would  ftamish  no  information  new  to  the 
Committee,  nor  would  it  embody  any  plan  for  their 
Aiture  improrement.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  speak  of 
some  of  the  more  prominent  defects  in  our  schools. 
Some  of  them  I  have  alluded  to  on  former  occasions, 
which  still  continue  to  exist.  In  some  of  our  Interme- 
diate and  Primary  Schools  the  method  of  teaching 
may  be  much  improved.  At  present  it  is  too  mechan- 
ical. There  is  too  much  of  a  regular  routine  fi-om  day 
to  day,  and  there  is  too  little  variety  to  interest  and  to 
awaken  thought  in  the  pupil .  There  Is  too  great  same- 
ness and  monotony  in  concluding  a  recitation.  Every 
thing  appears  to  be  fixed  and  stereotyped.   There  is 


also  sometimes  observable  a  want  of  precision  and  ex' 
actness  in  the  instruction  given.  Pupils  oiten  read  in 
a  careless,  drawlmg  manner,  giving  but  little  atten- 
tlor  to  the  sense  or  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  not 
a  lew  read  firom  memory  and  not  firom  sight,  and  suo^ 
ceed  quite  as  well,  whether  they  are  looking  on  or  oflf 
the  book.  There  is  no  principle  better  established  in 
teaching  than  this:  That  whatever  a  child  does  in 
school  should  be  done  In  the  very  best  manner  possi- 
ble, and  his  attention  should  be  directed  to  one  thmg 
at  a  time  and  only  one.  And  when  a  class  recites, 
whatever  the  lesson  may  be,  each  member  of  the  class 
should  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  recitaUon  of 
each  pupil.  This  Ib  a  requirement  that  no  good  teach- 
er will  neglect  to  enforce. 

I  have  often  spoken  of  the  absurd  practice  of  at* 
tempting  to  teach  children  to  read  easy  sentences,  be- 
fore they  can  pronounce  readily  and  correctly  words 
at  sight.  I  am  fhlly  convinced  that  this  method  should 
t>e  abandoned.  It  is  preposterous  in  the  extreme,  and 
leads  to  the  formation  of  habits  that  are  seldom  eradi- 
cated through  life.  I  should  much  ratber  undertake  to 
Instruct  a  child  to  read  distinctly  and  fluently,  that 
could  not  name  one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  than 
take  one  that  had  been  allowed  for  months,  and  even 
years,  to  reai  in  a  halting,  stumbling  manner,  such  as 
we  sometimes  hear  in  our  own  schools.  When  children 
are  required  to  read  sentences  before  they  can  pro- 
nounce words  without  hesitatiou'^they  must  of  neces- 
sity stop  after  each  word  to  think  how  they  shall  pro- 
nounce the  next.  In  some  of  our  schools  the  method 
I  have  repeatedly  recommended  has  been  adopted,  and 
with  such  manifest  good  results  as  must,  I  thmk,  satis-  - 
fy  the  most  sceptical. 

The  most  essential  and  important  requisite  for  a 
good  school  Is,  the  teacher  must  love  his  employment, 
and  must  enter  upon  his  duties  with  a  high  sense  oif 
the  responsibility  he  assumes.  The  trust  devolving  on 
him,  he  must  regard  ss  eacred,  and  ought  not  and  can- 
not be  trifled  with.  As  he  enters  bis  school  room  he 
should  feel  that  the  Impression  he  makes  on  the  minds 
of  his  pupils  will  remain  forever  unefiaoed,  that  plants 
of  immortal  growth  are  committed  to  his  culture,  and 
whether  they  shall  bloom  with  the  fragrance  of  virtue, 
will  depend  very  much,  if  not  mainly,  upon  his  fklth- 
fUlness  and  bis  care.  As  teachers  hold  the  responsi- 
ble place  of  parents  to  their  pupils,  when  in  school, 
tbey  should  discbarge  all  their  duties  both  In  school 
and  out,  with  the  sympathy  and  warmth  of  parental 
love.  Nothing  should  be  neglected  which  a  parent's 
aflbotion  would  quickly  discover  and  provide  lor. 

But  If  teachers  are  not  Interested  In  their  work— if 
they  are  habitually  late  at  school,  and  enter  upon  their 
labor  with  evident  reluctance,  regarding  it  as  a  drudg- 
ery, firom  which  they  are  anxious  to  be  relieved— if  they 
manifest  their  want  of  devotion  to  their  duties,  by  an 
impatient,  fretful,  lault-flnding  spirit,  sighing  for  the 
hour  for  the  school  to  close— and  often  closing  It  before 
the  time— if  they  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  to  the 
school  room  a  daily  newspaper  or  the  latest  novel  which 
they  may  snatch  up,  Drom  time  to  time,  to  begnUe  their 
wearisome  toil,  if  they  allow  their  pupils  to  remain  in 
the  yard  at  recess  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  is  al- 
lowable by  the  by-laws,  and  lock  the  school-room  door, 
lest  they  should  be  interrupted  in  their  reading  or  sew- 
ing, most  unfoitunate  will  it  be  for  the  children  en- 
trusted to  their  care.  I  ^'egret  that  I  am  obliged  to 
say  that  such  things  have  happened  in  some  of  the 
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Bohooli  of  thif  dty.  A  public  rebuke,  perhape,  will  be 
eolBoient  to  remedy  the  eyll. 

Some  teaohers  eeem  to  regard  the  receiB  as  intended 
mainly  for  their  benefit,  when  they  can  rest  flrom  their 
weary  toil.  8noh  make  a  most  lamentable  mistake,  for 
if  they  should  ever  exercise  watohAilness  and  care,  it  is 
when  children  mlDgle  together  in  the  yard  in  their 
play  and  in  their  sports.  The  chief  evils  attending  oar 
public  schools  are  met  with  here.  The  coarse,  yulgar 
and  sometimes  protkne  language,  is  heard  here.  It  is 
here  that  the  young  are  in  danger  of  the  pernicious 
and  .corrupting  influences  of  the  older  and  impure. 
Teachers  should  therefore  guard  against  these  evils 
with  unremitting  vigilance.  ▲  constant  supervision  is 
necessary,  that  young  children  receive  no  ii^nry  in 
playing  with  those  more  robust  and  stronger  than 
themselves.  Special  attention  is  also  requisite  to  pre> 
vent  the  boisterous  and  unnecessary  noises  that  are 
sometimes  heard  in  the  schoolyard,  seriously  annoy- 
ing the  neighborhood.  The  sports  ot  children  need 
not  be  checked,  but  unless  there  is  some  limit  to  the 
outburst  of  iecllng,  our  schools  will  become  nuisances 
to  those  who  should  be  most  deeply  interested  in  their 
welfire. 

Every  part  of  the  school  premises  should  be  exam- 
ined daily  by  the  teacher,  that  there  should  be  no 
mark,  or  word,  or  trsce  of  anything  that  would  cause 
the  most  sensitive  and  pure  mind  to  blush.  Every 
teacher  competent  to  govern  a  school  well,  can,  with 
such  assistance  as  they  can  always  obtain,  prevent  ev- 
ery impropriety  of  whatever  kind  around  the  school 
building.  It  is  for  the  Sch'>ol  Committee  to  say,  em- 
phatically, whether  they  will  hold  the  teachers  strictly 
responsible  for  the  discharge  of  this  duty.  Thers  a'e 
none  more  important  for  the  highest  welikre  of  our 
schools. 

Theie  is  another  inquiry  tbtt  should  be  seriously 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  teachers,  and  that  is  how 
they  can  best  improve  the  morals  and  manners  of  their 
pupils.  This,  I  fear,  is  too  much  neglected.  Most  of 
the  habits  of  early  youth  remain  fixed  and  permanent; 
a  teacher,  therefore,  should  be  a  model  for  the  whole 
school  in  everything  that  pertains  to  the  courtesies  and 
refinements  of  the  highest  Christian  culture.  Nothing 
should  ever  be  allowed  in  a  school,  either  in  language 
or  deportment,  that  would  be  uefliting  in  a  drawing- 
room.  Teachers  cannot  be  too  carsAil  in  the  choice  oi 
their  language  when  addreAiing  their  pupils.  In  their 
intercourse  with  them,  they  should  be  courteous  and 
dignified— gentle  but  firm.  Vulgar  expressions  and 
sarcastic  reproofli  should  be  most  studiously  avoided. 
They  are  disgtacefhl  in  any  teacher.  No  one  who  can- 
not govern  himself  is  fit  to  have  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  the  young. 

The  subject  of  physical  culture  is  also  deserving  of 
the  serious  attention  ot  this  Committee.  I  have  often 
urged  its  surpassing  importance  in  a  system  of  public 
education.  At  the  last  quarterly  meeting  of  the  teach- 
ers, Dr.  Lewis,  of  Boston,  was  invited  to  lecture  be- 
lore  them  on  this  subject.  So  great  was  the  interest 
awakened  by  this  lecture,  that  about  one-half  of  the 
teachers  of  the  city  united  and  engaged  Dr.  Lewis  to 
instruct  them  in  his  admirable  system  of  physical  train- 
ing. They  meet  twice  a  week  for  this  purpose.  Would 
it  not  be  wise  to  refer  this  subject  to  a  special  commit- 
tee, to  recommend  some  way  by  which  systematic  phy- 
sical training  can  be  introduced  into  all  our  schools. 

It  becomes  my  duty  to  bring  again  to  the  attention 


of  the  Committee  the  lamentable  ikot  that  there  are 
now  hundreds  of  youth  in  this  city,  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  sixteen,  that  are  not  in  the  habit  of  atteoding 
any  school,  and  are  growing  up  without  any  regular 
employment,  in  ignorance  and  vice.  Cannot  sosae  wwy 
be  devised  to  remedy  this  growing  evil  f  Is  not  thla 
worthy  the  attention  and  examination  of  a  special  oom«> 
mitteer 

The  evening  schools  have  commenced  with  the  most 
fiattering  prospects  of  success.  Four  schools  were 
opened  at  first,  but  the  crowd  of  applicants  was  so 
great  that  two  additional  schools  were  provided,  and 
these  are  now  quite  lUU,  and  are  accomplishing  a  grest 
work.  There  are  hundreds  more  clamorous  for  seats, 
but  there  is  at  present  no  room.  As  the  schools  la 
former  years  have  diminished  very  much  after  a  ftfw 
weeks,  it  is,  I  think,  inexpedient  to  Itarnish  additioiial 
accommodations. 

There  have  been  received  this  term  into  all  the 
schools  7617  scholars.  The  primary  schools  have  ad- 
mitted 8828.  The  intermediate  2000.  The  gnanmar 
1884,  and  the  high  school  804. 

All  which  Is  respectfttUy  submi  ted, 

Daxul  Lbaob,  Supt  Public  Schools. 


Oar  Educational  ExolianffM. 

Bt  some  misa^jnstment  in  one  of  the  forms  of 
the  last  number  of  Thb  Schoolmasteb,  we  were 
made  to  represent  the  price  of  the  Journal  of  Bd' 
ucation,  published  in  Toronto,  U.  C,  as  being  two 
dollars  per  annum.  It  is  the  Southern  Teaeher, 
published  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  whose  price  is 
two  dollars,  while  the  valuable  journal  whie£ 
comes  to  us  over  our  northern  border,  fh>m  a  re- 
gion whioh  differs  in  more  than  one  respect  from 
that  of  our  southern  neighbor,  takes  rank  among 
our  one  dollar  periodicals.  There  is  little  hasard 
in  reckoning  this  journal,  from  the  dominions  of 
Queen  Victoria,  as  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind. 

We  might  also  with  propriety  have  added  to  our 
list  of  last  month,  the  following : 

Journal  De  L^Inatmction  Publique,  Montreal,  Bas- 
Caoada.    "  Cinq  Chelins  par  amiee." 

Educational  Herald  and  Musical  Monthly,  Smith, 
Woodman  ft  Co.,  698  Broadway,  Kew  York.  Price,  SO 
cents. 

The  Normal,  (semi-monthly,)  J.  Bsldwin,  Kokosso, 
Indiana,  85  cents  a  year. 

Korthwestem  Home  and  School  Journal,  (monthly,} 
Eberhart  ft  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  80  oents  per  amram. 

The  School  Visitor,  (semi-monthly,)  Adams  ft  Dafansy, 
40  Buflklo  street,  Bochester,  N.  T.,  50  oents  per  aonnn. 

Clark's  School  Visitor,  J.  W.  Doughaday  ft  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  60  cents  per  annum. 

The  Bookieller  ;  a  Monthly  Journal  of  Literature  and 
Education,  'William  H.  Knight,  San  PTaneisco,  CaL, 
$1.50  per  annum. 

Journal  of  Progress,  Ellas  Longley,  Cineinnati,  Ohio, 
$1.00  per  annum. 

Mathematical  Monthly,  Seaver  ft  Frances,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  $8.00  per  annum. 

Each  of  these  journals  is  well  worth  its  priee, 
as  any  one  may  be  convinced  by  sending  to  the 
publishers  for  specimen  numbers.  i.  f.  c. 
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CoMMomoATioNS  for  this  Department  ehould  be  ad- 
dreaeed  to  Wm.  A.  Mowst,  Proyidenee. 


From  the  Maasaehuaette  Teacher. 
The  Study  of  BngUsli. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  study  of  philology,  that 
is,  of  language  and  of  the  relations  of  languages, 
might  be  made  a  much  more  common  thing  than  it 
is  at  present,  in  high  schools.  In  many  high 
schools,  the  relations  of  primitive  and  derivative 
words  in  the  ancient  languages,  or  the  relations  of 
those  languages  to  each  other,  or  of  either  of  them 
to  the  English,  are  subjects  of  some  study ;  and 
we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  extension  of  the 
study  to  all  schools  which  deserve  the  name  of 
classical,  would  add  much  to  the  ease  with  which 
scholars  would  learn  the  vocabularies,  not  only  of 
those  languages,  but  of  any  modem  languages 
which  taste  or  practical  need  should  lead  them,  in 
after  years,  to  take  up ;  while  it  would  certainly  in- 
crease the  interest  which  the  scholars  would  feel 
in  their  studies.  For  our  own  part,  so  far  as  we 
may  speak  from  recollection,  this  part  of  our  reg- 
ular school  lessons  in  Latin  and  Greek  was  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  curious  matters  of 
study,  and  has  proved  one  of  the  most  important 
in  its  results.  Our  teacher  was  in  the  habit  of  go- 
"^  ing  occasionally  through  a  lesson,  a  Latin  lesson, 
for  instance,  calling  our  attention,  by  questions,  or 
by  his  own  remark,  to  the  origin  of  derivative 
words,  to  the  similarity  of  roots  to  the  correspond- 
ing Greek  roots  and  to  the  derived  or  allied  English 
words.  This  exercise,  used  from  time  to  time,  and 
accompanied  by  observations  upon  the  euphonic  or 
other  changes  which  the  roots  have  undergone  in 
passing  into  one  or  another  language,  sharpens 
the  wits  and  trains  the  mind  to  a  much  better  ap- 
preciation of  critical  accuracy  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, a  point  in  which  the  majority  of  teachers, 
and  almost  all  scholars,  are  lamentably  deficient. 
But  we  have  in  mind  at  present,  to  say  our  lit- 
tle word  to  persuade  high-school  teachers  to  turn 
the  attention  of  their  scholars,  more  than  they  now 
do,  to  the  study  of  their  own  language.  It  may  be 
true  that  a  language,  to  be  well  studied,  as  a  lan- 
guage, must  be  looked  upen  objectively.  One 
must  set  aside  all  his  own  connection  with  it,  for- 
get that  it  is  a  means  of  communicating  thought, 
and  regard  it  exclusively  as  a  mere  collection  of 
words,  each  word  having  its  own  idea,  and  each 
group  of  words  having  its  less  distinct  family  char- 
acteristies,  with  its  far-off  ancestors,  and  ito  near- 
er cousins  in  the  other  languages.  Let  one  study 
a  language  in  thirway,  for  only  a  little  time,  and 
he  will  begin  to  find  as  great  a  pleasure,  and  as 
great  advantage,  in  hunting  out  the  pedigree  of  a 
word*  as  in  following  up  the  tangled  clew  by  which 
some  old  famil    of  historic  renown  traces  its  often 


less  certain  descent  from  a  great  progenitor.    But 
one's  own  language  cannot  easily  serve  as  a  be- 
ginning for  such  researches.    We  are  so  much  used 
to  associating  the  words   of  every  day  use— ^he 
words  which  we  have  heard  and  spoken  ever  dnce 
we  could  hear  or  speak  at  all,— with  the  ideas  which 
they  are  intended  to  express,  that,  until  we  have 
learned  the  way  of  studying,  by  trying  our  skill  up  - 
on  some  other  language,  we  cannot  easily  apply  it 
to  our  own  tongue.    It  is  like  being  asked  whether 
one's  most  intimate  friend  and  companion  is  a 
handsome  man.     One  is  so  long  accustomed   to 
looking  through  the  face  into  the  soul,  that  he  has 
almost  lost  the  power  of  stopping  at  the  outside 
and  passing  a  critical  judgment  upon  what  is  real- 
ly the  most  obvious  thing.    Hence  we  easily  learn 
to  examine  a  language  simply  as  a  collection  of 
words,  by  taking  up  some  language  which  has  to 
us  this  character  only.    As  young  students  take  up 
Latin  and  Greek  at  school,  these  tongues  present, 
at  first,  only  this  aspect.    Latin  is  to  the  school- 
boy, for  a  long  time,  simply  a  mass  of  words,  to  be 
studied  and  recited,  only  as  so  many  words.    He 
has  a  conception,  which  he  thinks  a  clear  one,  tha  t 
the  language  is  a  means  of  expressing  ideas ;  but 
this  idea  is  just  such  a  one  as  he  gets  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  foreign  city  or  of  a  tropical  land- 
scape, by  seeing  the  picture  of  one  or  the  other. 
He  does  not  at  the  time  know  how  faint  his  own 
conception  is.    That  Latii*  was  once  a  medium  for 
communicating  thought,  of  expressing  the  feel- 
ings and  sympathies  of  humanity,  does  not  occur 
to  the  young  student.   It  is  an  idea  to  which  he 
must  gradually  grow.     In  his  classical  studies, 
therefore,  the  meaning  of  the  words,  may,  for  a 
time,  be  made  a  secondary  matter.    If  we  need 
any  langaage  merely  as  a  study,  there  is  great  pro- 
priety in  taking  up  the  dead  languages,  as  is  so 
universally  done.    Roots  and  etymological  forms 
have  more  distinctness  in  these  old  tongues  than 
in  the  commonly  studied  modem  languages,  and 
even  here,  we  find  in  the  oldest  remains,  the  great- 
est definiteness  and  precision.    The  modern  lan- 
guages, on  the  contrary,  having  lost  so  much  of 
that  characteristic  which  makes  the  ancient  so  use- 
ful for  our  purpose,  are  studied  rather  for  their 
practical  uses.    Scholars  learn  to  read  and  to  speak 
them,  while  still  unacquainted  with  their  constitu- 
tions, and  while  even  more  thoughtless  about  their 
external  relations.    French  and  German  we  study 
for  the  sake  of  using  them ;  Latin  and  Greek,  more 
exclusively,  for  the  sake  of  mere  study. 

Now  this  is  well ;  but  it  is  well,  also,  after  hav- 
ing stepped  aside  from  our  own  language,  for  the 
purpose  of  looking  at  the  abstraction,  language, 
to  turn  our  eyes  back  towards  our  mother  tongue, 
and,  by  the  light  which  come  to  us  from  our  stu- 
dies, to  examine  the  common  English  very  narrow- 
ly. Nay,  we  are  ready  to  affirm  that  no  language, 
living  or  dead,  offers  a  more  real  inducement  to 
its  study.    Whether  we  regard  t\\e  effects  of  histQ- 
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ry  or  of  climate  upon  the  language,  the  relations 
of  radical  forms  to  each  other,  the  euphonic  changes 
which  the  progress  of  civilization  in  the  nation  has 
produced  upon  their  speech,  or  the  mingling  of  so 
different  old  tongues  to  form  a  new  one,  better  than 
either,  the  English  language  presents  for  study 
and  investigation  a  field  which  may  almost  be  call- 
ed Tirgin  soil.    Yet  this  study  is  one  which  the 
older  classes  in  high  schools  may  enter  upon,  easi- 
ly and  with  profit,  if  they  have  been  properly  train- 
ed for  the  purpose,  while  passing  over  the  Latin 
and  Oreek  lessons.  Even  in  grammar  schools,  not- 
withstanding the  disadvantage  of  the  want  of  ac- 
quaintance with  any  other  language,  the  reading 
lessons  may  be  made  the  occasion  of  conveying  to 
the  older  classes  a  great  deal  of  good  learning  up- 
on this  same  subject.    But  particularly  in  high 
schools  may  the  examination  of  the  English  lan- 
guage be  made  an  important  study.  In  such  schools 
the  upper  classes  have  the    advantage,  if  well 
taught,  of  being  able,  with  a  little  practice,  to  dis- 
tinguish that  one  of  the  two  great  fountains  of  our 
language,  from  which  any  particular  word   may 
come.    It  is  not  requisite,  for  the  purpose  which 
we  have  in  view,  that  any  new  study  should  be  in- 
troduced into  the  school.    The  materials  for  our 
work  lie  so  ready  at  hand,  they  are  so  met  with  at 
every  moment,  in  school  or  out,  that  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  turn  the  current  of  the  scholar's  thought 
into  the  desired  channel,  and  curiosity,  united  to 
the  surprise  of  discovery,  will  lead  many  a  young 
pupil  to  take  up  the  study,  out  of  pure  love  of  the 
pursuit.    Any  child,  who  knows  enough,  and  is, 
intellectually,  wide  enough  awake  to  belong  to  the 
first  class  of  a  good  high  school,  will  be  very  soon 
interested  in  seeing  the  etymological  connections  of 
words.    The  perceiving  of  the  relation,  if  identity 
can  be  called  a  relation,   between  thorough  and 
through,  or  that  between  grub,  grare^  and  grovel, 
the  finding  of  the  accent  comes  naturally  upon  the 
first  syllable  of  towards,  from  its  meaning  and  its 
relation  to  backwards,  forwards,  heavenwards,  and 
other  words  of  like  composition; — ^these,  and  a 
thousand  other  trifles  of  the  kind,  awaken  an  in- 
terest in  study  in  the  mind  of  many  a  school-boy 
and  many  a  school-girl,  and  make  the  study  of  lan- 
guages, which,  before,  may  have  been  only  weari- 
ness, a  pleasure  and  a  pastime,  even  throwing 
back  a  pleasant  light  upon  the  dreary  hours  of  pre- 
vious study.    To  find  out  that  our  familiar  English 
word  grip  is  but  the  old  Oothio  word  for  hand, 
gives  a  new  significance  to  »  household  word.    Or, 
if  we  pass  from  etymologies  to  the  consideration 
of  the  changes  wrought  upon  words  by  the  progress 
of  civilization,  the  young  scholar  is  as  much  pleas- 
ed as  the  old,  in  observing  that  as  the  language  has 
grown  older,  and  the  people  have  become  more 
easy  or  more  luxurious  in  their  physical  condition, 
the  harshness  of  pronunciation  has  been  gradual- 
ly modified,  so  that,  as  the  observer's  thought  runs 
backward  upon  the  history  of  his  own  tongue,  he 


finds  an  easy  explanation  of  that  puzzle  in  English 
pronunciation,  eight  different  sounds  of  the  sylla- 
ble oitgh.  In  considering  this  same  matter,  the  in- 
fluence of  physical  comfort  upon  pronunciation, 
the  child's  mind  comprehends  the  natural  effect  of 
climate  in  producing  those  peculiarities  of  accent^ 
which,  even  in  America,  and  still  more  among  the 
more  stationery  people  of  England,  amount  to  sec- 
tional and  provincial  dialects.  The  young  observ- 
er, too,  may  easily  see  that  the  harsh  peculiarities 
of  our  own  New  England  speech  are  gradually  dy- 
ing out  from  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  original 
cause,  by  the  progress  which  artisan  skill  is  making 
in  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  living. 

There  is  one  great  gain  arising  from  this  study 
of  the  English  as  a  language ;  it  leads  to  a  great- 
er love  for  the  good,  strong,  expressive,  Saxon 
English,  with  its  short  words  and  its  old  associa- 
tions. This  is  certainly  a  great  advantage,  for  the 
love  of  one's  own  mother  tongue  in  its  purity,  is  a 
real  virtue,  and  one  scarcely  inferior  to  the  love  of 
country.  There  is  no  objection  to  children's  learn- 
ing as  many  languages  as  they  choose,  provided 
they  study  judiciously;  but  give  the  English  a  fair 
chance.  It  is  a  more  worthy  and  a  more  interest- 
ing object  of  study,  in  many  ways,  than  some  of 
the  other  modem  languages,  a  knowledge  of  which 
forms  a  part  of  a  tolerably  good  education,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  day.  These  latter,  many, 
perhaps  most,  school-children  will  never  have  any 
worthy  knowledge  of  or  practical  use  for;  but  the 
good,  hearty  English  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  if 
our  common  school-teachers  will  only  lead  their 
pupilninto  the  right  path.  And  here  we  pause, 
hoping  that  we  have  said  enough  to  induce  some 
brother  or  sister  in  the  work  of  teaching,  to  look 
with  new  interest  upon  the  study  of  a  language, 
which,  in  its  history  and  in  its  character,  is  quite 
as  worthy  as  any,  of  his  or  her  most  careful  study. 

Webster's  Counting  House  and  Family  Dic- 
TiONABY.— We  call  particular  attention  to  this  edi- 
tion of  Webster's  Dictionary.  It  is  recently  thor- 
oughly revised,  is  of  a  convenient  size,  has  a  Tery 
large  vocabulary  for  a  book  of  no  larger  dimensions 
— ^it  consists  of  four  hundred  and  ninety  pages,  oc- 
tavo—has a  list  of  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names, 
Scripture  Proper  Names,  Geographical  Names, 
Proverbs  and  Phrases,  from  Latin,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  &c.,  &e.,  with  many  important  and  useful 
tables. 

The  pronunciation  is  well  attended  to,  different 
methods  of  spelling  are  given  in  disputed  cases, 
and  the  definitions — ^for  which  nine-tenths  of  the 
people  wish  a  Dictionary,— are  quite  fully,  and  very 
well  given  indeed.  We  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  in  want  of  a  Dictionary  of  convenient 
size  for  daily  reference.  M. 


It  has  been  said  that  we  can  earn  genuine  man- 
hood only  by  serving  out  steadily  and  faithfully 
the  period  of  boyhood. 
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Communications  for  this  DepartmeDt,  if  relating  to 
the  higher  branches,  should  be  addressed  to  J.  M.  Boss, 
lK)nsdale  ;  otherwise  to  X.  W.  DbMunn,  Providence. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
The  Equilateral  Triangle  Problem. 

**  I  have  a  JUld  in 
the  form  of  an  equi' 
lateral  triangle,  lam 
prevented  from  mea- 
auring  the  altitude  by 
obetructionsy  hut  I 
know  the  lengths  of 
the  perpendiculars 
from  a  point  within 
A  DO  'Q  to  the  sides  toheVi.n 

and  15  rods.    Required  the  altitude  of  the  triangle.** 

PIBST  SOLUTION. 

(1.)  To  constract  the  triangle  geometrically, 
take  a  point  P,  from  which  draw  three  lines  PD, 
P£,  PF,  forming  equal  angles  at  P,  and  equal  in 
length  to  the  respective  perpendiculars  given.  At 
the  extremities  D,  E.  F,  draw  lines  at  right  an- 
gles, extended  in  both  directions ;  their  mutual  in- 
tersections form  the  equilateral  triangle  ABC  re- 
quired. 

(2.}  To  find  the  length  of  the  perpendicular 
CO,  draw  Pu  parallel  to  AB,  Ps  parallel  to  AC,  so 
parallel  to  CO  and  meeting  Pu  produced  in  o,  thus 
forming  equal  right-angled  triangles  Pos  and  sFP, 
hence  PF  =  so  ;  also  draw  sx  parallel  to  oP,  sn 
parallel  to  P£,  thus  forming  equal  right-angled 
triangles  Cxs,  Cns,  therefore  Cx  =  sn  =  jPE,  and 
xu=so=PF.  We  now  have  PD=uO,  PF=xu,  PE 
=Cx, .«.  PD+PF-^PE=uO-f  xu-|-Cx=CO.  Hence 
the  sum  of  the  perpendiculars  from  any  point  in  an 
equilateral  triangle  to  the  three  sides  is  equal  to  the 
altUttde  of  the  triangle.  If  the  point  be  taken  in  a 
side  of  the  triangle,  one  of  the  terms  reduces  to 
zero,  and  the  result  is  still  the  same,  that  is,  the 
sum  of  the  perpendiculars  from  any  point  in  a  side 
of  an  equikUeral  triangle  to  the  two  other  sides  is 
equal  to  the  altitude  oj  the  triangle. 

In  the  present  example  we  have  CO  =  PD  +  PF 
•f  PE  =  15  -f  12  -h  10  =s  37  rods,  ans. ;   whence  we 

2 

easily  find  the  side  AB  =  —  (PD  -I-  PF  +  PB)  = 

P 

42.72.  In  carrying  our  investigations  a  little  fur- 
ther we  will,  for  convenience,  put  the  perpendicu- 
lars PD.  PF,  PE  =p,p',pff. 

(3.)  To  find  the  segments  of  the  sides,  we  have 
AD  =  AO— DO  =  AO  — Po+uo;  but 

PD  -f  PF  +  PE  Pt 


A0  = 


Cx 

UO  =:8X=: = 


V3 
PB 


ys      y: 


.,  Po  =  sF  = ,  and 

V3 

substituting  and  reduc- 


PD  +  2PE 

ing,  we  find  AD  = .     In  the  same  man- 

V3 

ner  we  may  find  corresponding  formulas  for  the 
other  segments.  Using  the  representatives  ^,  j»', 
pff  for  PD,  PF»  PE,  we  have  the  six  segments  ex- 
pressed as  follows : 

p  +  2p'/  p-¥2pf  pf-\-2p 

AD  = ,  DB  = ,  BF  = , 

^3  ^3  ^3 

p'-\-2ptf  pn-\-2pf  pff-^  2p 

FC  = ,  CE  ^ ,  EA  = . 

^3  ^3  ^3 

Hence  any  segment  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  ad- 
jacent perpendicular  and  twice  the  opposite  perpen- 
dicular, divided  by  JZ. 

(4.)    Adding  the  expressions  for  the  alternate 

3 
segments,  we  find  AD+BF-f-CE= —  ip+pf-^p")* 

V3 

3 
and       DB-I-  FC  -I-  EA  =  —  (p  -f  p'-hp'O-  ' 

V3 

3 
But       1(AB  +  BC  4-  CA)  =  —  ^p  +pf  -^pff)  ; 

therefore  the  sum  of  the  alternate  segments  of  the 

sides  is  equal  to  half  the  perimeter. 

J.  M.  B. 


[Since  the  above  cut  was  made  we  have  received 
the  following  interesting  solutions  of  the  same 
problem.  The  necessary  lines  can  easily  be  con- 
ceived by  the  reader.] 

8BC0ND  SOLUTION. 

Let  ABC  be  the  triangle,  PD,  PF,  PE,  the  given 
perpendiculars.  Let  P  be  the  centre  of  another 
equilateral  triangle  abe,  one  of  whose  sides  coin- 
cides with  AC ;  hence  the  perpendicular  distance 
of  its  sides  equals  the  shortest  perpendicular  PE. 
Call  cd  the  altitude,  which  may  be  easily  shown  to 
be  equal  to  three  times  PE,  i.  e.,  the  altitude  cd  is 
equal  to  as  much  of  the  three  given  perpendiculars 
as  intercepted  by  the  triangle  abc,  d  being  a 
point  on  PD,  making  Pd  =  PE,  and  f  a  point  on 
PF  and  c6,  distant  from  P  =  PE.  Produce  cb  till 
it  meets  AB  in  e  (near  B ;)  then  the  equilateral 
thus  formed  will  have  for  its  altitude  cD  =  cd  •{•  dD 
=  PD  -h  PE+  P/.  This  altitude,  cD  (equal  to  that 
from  the  vertex  A,  on  the  side  ce,)  plus  the  remain- 
ing part,/F,  of  the  third  perpendicular  PF,  equals 
the  altitude  of  ABC.  Hence  the  sum  of  the  three 
given  perpendiculars  is  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the 
equilateral  triangle  required. 

Hence  10  -f- 12  -h  15  =  37  rods,  ans.  b.  ^. 

Foster. 


THIBD  SOLUTION. 

The  three  perpendiculars  form  with  each  other 

angles  of  120^  each.     Connecting  the  extremities 

of  the  perpendiculars,  we  have  the  triangles  DPF, 

I DPE,  EPF,  i^  each  of  which  are  giyen  two  sides 
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be  round,  viz:  the  sides 
e  angles  at  D.  F,  E; 
B,DEA,EFC,  wehai 
.  each,  to  find  the  ot) 
gmenta  of  the  aides  < 
uired.  Uakingtheca 
iB  =  42.73  rods,  froi 


ByjoiniiiK  the  point  P  nith  the  Terlices  A,B,  C, 
the  triangle  is  divided  into  three  other  trianglet 
nhose  united  areaa  are  equal  to  the  whole  triangle 
ABC,  Draw  also  altitude  CO.  We  then  have  A 
ABC  =  iAB  X  CO,  a  APB  =  JAB  x  PD,  A  APC 
=  4AC  X  PE,  A  CPB  =  JBC  X  PF.  But  ABC 
APB  +  APC  +  CPB  !  .  ■ .  JAB  x  CO  =  JAB  x  PD 
+  JAC  X  PE  +  JBCxPF.  Dividing  hy  JAB,  Ob 
seiviDg  that  the  sides  AB,  AC,  BC,  ace  equal,  ni 
have  CO  =  PD  +  PE  +  PF,  that  i«,  the  sum  of  th. 
three  peipendiculais  is  equal  to  the  altitude  of  th< 
triangle.    CO  =  16  +  12  + 10  =  37  rods. 

Putting,  for  convenience,  AC  =  2x.  then  A.O=x 
C0  =  */(4i'  — i")  =  a^3,  .■.  x./3  =  37,  and 
2  =  37  +  ^/S  =  21.36,  2j  =  42.72  rods,  a  aide. 

Valiey  Fall).  c.  n.  B. 

[We  have  received  the  following  analytical  so 
lotion  of  thia  prohlem,  which  is  interesting  ai 
showing  further  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  thi 
same  thing  may  be  accomplished ;  but  owing  to  ib 
length  we  are  sbliged  to  omittheoperation,  giving 
only  the  niaHiod,  the  efualioni  and  the  remiit.' 


Let  tbe  perpendiculars  FE,  PD,  PF,  he  respec- 
tively reprcaen  ted  by  a,  £,  c.     Let  x=  angle  PAD. 
800  —  1=  angle  PAE;  also  j=  angle  PBD,60o—j 
=PBF.     ThenJ  :BinJ:r::o:  sin(60°— I), 
and  i:sinff;;c:»in(80o-j). 

flence  the  equations  of  theproblem  are 
o«n!c-6ain(80o-x)...(l), 
C8in!,^4Bin(60o-j)...C2). 
Since  these  equations  are  independent  of  each 
Other,  they  can  be  resolved  separately. 

6  sin  60°  b  >[n  60' 


16,  12,  10,  respectively,  we  have  ain  x  =  .443o3, 
and  iin  $=.M471 ;  ■■- 1=26°  30',  ^=  33°,  whence 
the  ude  AB  =  42.72  nearly. 


Given  the  lengths  of  three  line,  10. 12  and  16 
rods,  drawn  from  a  point  within  a  triangle,  and 
aqoally  distant  from  eaoh  nde,  to  the  several 
glas,  to  And  the  sidss  of  thr  triangle,  p.  c 


ThbBe  irrational  expressions  assume  two  gene- 
il  forms:    ;(a±^6),  and  ^^a'±^b'). 
Whenever  aimpliScation  is  poasihle  it  may  gen- 
rally  be  easily  effected  by  inspection,  without  re- 
>urse  v>  the  usual  formulas  for  that  purpose.    In 
all  such  cases  the  binomial  may  be  separated  into 
rinomial  square.      In  the  first  form  the  rational 
rt,  a,  being  greater  than  the  irrational  part,  Jb, 
ly  be  regarded  as  the  lumafthe  Iibo- igtuirrs, 
d  ^6  the  double  product.     So  also  in  the  second 
fbrm  ^a',  (>  ^  6>.)  is  the  lum  afthc  lico  tfuarei, 
and  J  b' the  dimbU  product. 

The  methods  we  propose  will  be  best  indicated 
by  a  series  of  examples,  representing  the  vatiou* 
cases  that  are  likely  to  occur,  beginning  with  the 

(1.)  The  simplest  class  of  examples  ate  thoea 
in  which  the  rational  part,  diminished  by  the  quan- 
tity under  the  radical  (the  irrational  part  in  all 
cases  being  reduced  to  the  simplest  form.)  is  a 
square,  and  the  coefficient  of  the  radical  is  equal 
to  twice  the  root  of  this  square.  Take  the  exam- 
ple ^(7-t-4^3),  which  maybe  put  under  the  form 
^  (4  +  2.2  J3  +  3),  which  U  a  perfect  square  whoso 
tootis2  +  V3. 

Ex.2.     ^(11  — 6^2)ii:;(9  — 2.a^2+2)=3— ,'2. 

(2.)     The  second  class  are  a  little  more  difficult, 

two  parta,  the  first  a  square,  and  the  second  the 
product  of  tho  quantity  under  the  radical  by  the 
square  of  tbe  tbird  factor  in  order  of  the  coeffi^ 
cient  of  the  radical,  the  first  faotor  being  2,  and 
tbe  second  the  square  root  of  tbe  Brat  square,  e.y., 
^(23  — 12^6)  =  ^  (9  —  12^6  +  20)  = 
^(3«— 2.3.3  ^o  +  2".6)  =  3  —  2^  S. 

Et.2. 

^(43  +  30^2)  =  ^(26+  30  ^2+  IS)  =  6  +  3  ^Z 

Ejt.3.  ^(46— e^6)=^(l— 2.3;fi+3',6)=l— 3;5. 
But  this  example  may  also  be  solved  under  caae 
(1.)  by  putting  tho  factor  Sunder  the  radical,  thus  : 

y(46-6y5)=(l— 2^46 +46)=1— 3^6. 
But  it  will  generally  be  found  much  more  conven- 
ient to  first  reduce  the  radioal  to  the  simplest  form. 

(3)  Inthethirdclaas,  the  rational  term  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  which  are  also  the  factors 
of  the  quantity  under  the  radical ;  and  the  eoeSl- 

;(7  — 2^I0)  =  J(6— 2;[5.'2J  +  2)  =  ^6  — ^2. 

(4.)    The  fourth  case  combines  the  diiBeulticB  of 
the  second  and  third.     The  process  is  briefly  indi- 
cated by  the  following  operation  : 
^(67  +  12^16)  =  ^(3«.6  +  2.3.2  ,'[6.3]  +  2*.3)  = 
3^5  +  2^3. 

(6.)  The  fifth  case  embraces  those  eiamples 
that  depend  for  their  solutioa  on  the  addition  and 
suhtntclion  of  some  quantity  siinultaneouBlT- 
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Ex.  1.  V(  — l-h^Vt""^^)'  "^  ^^^^^  *^®  ^*" 
tional  term  is  imaginary.     Adding  and  substract- 

ing  5,  we  have 

^(-H-4^[-6])  =  ;(4  +  4^[-6]-.6) 
=  2+ ^(-6). 
Ex.2. 
^(18  — 10^[— 7])  =  ^(25  — 2.5^  [—7]  — 7) 

=^5-^  (-7). 
£x.  3.     ^(2aH-2^[a»^a«]).     Adding  and  sub- 
tracting X,  &c.^  the  expression  becomes 

V(»  +  ar)  +  2^[(a  +  x)(a— x)]+(o— xl  = 
^(a  +  a?)  +  ^(a— a:). 

In  the  saitaie  manner  we  will  perform 
£ar.  4.  ^(2x— 2^[a^i— 1])=± 

^  (iTl)  -  2^  i{x  +  l)(^^ri)]-^.-(a.  - 1)  = 

^(x+l)-^(ar-l). 

(6.)    The  sixth  class  are  examples  of  the  second 

from,  ^{^ai±^bf)  ;  which  may  be  put  into  the  form 

^{c^aff  ±d  ^bfi)f  the  general  expression  for  the 

simplest  form ;  and  this  by  factoring  may  be  chang- 

bff 
ed  to  ^[^ail  {c±d  J — )],  in  which  the  second  fac- 

afi 

tor  is  of  the  form  a±^b,  and  may  be  simplified 
Separately-^  embracing  all  the  varieties  enumera- 
ted above— ^ and  the  result  multiplied  by  the  square 
root  of  the  other  factor. 

Mt.  Extract  the  square  root  of  J  32  —  J  24. 
Heduced  to  its  simplest  form  it  becomes 

4^2  — 2^6=^2(4— 2;3);  .-.^(^32—^24) 

=  V W2[4-2^3])  =*^2(l-^3),  or 
\2(^3— 1)«*^18  — <^2. 

We  believe  we  have  thus  explained  all  the  dif- 
ferent cases  likely  to  occur ;  and  if  we  have  been 
too  minute,  the  learner  will  find  less  fault  than 
the  critic. 

If  these  general  principles  are  once  thoroughly 
mastered,  the  tyro  Kn\l  doubtless  be  surprised  at  the 
facility  with  which  he  can  perform  these  apparent^ 
ly  intricate  operations,  and  will  seldom  be  satisfied 
with  the  limited  number  of  examples  in  the  text- 
book. 

We  present  in  the  second  place  a  method  for 
finding  the  general  formulas  for  the  simplification 
of  binomial  surds,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  more 
simple  and  elegant  than  any  we  have  ever  seen  in 
text-books. 

Put  a,  or  ^o/  =A,  and  ^6,  or  Jbf  asB  ;    then 

A  being  necessarily  >B,  may  be  regarded  is  the 

sum  of  the  two  squares,  and  B  the  double  product. 

Let:e  represent  the  greater  square,  and  A — x 

will  be  the  other ;  then,  (c  being  both  added  and 

subtracted,) 

V(A±B)  =  ^[x±B  +  (A-a;)]  = 
^[«±2.^aJ.^(A— x)-f(A  — X)] 
whence  2.  ^  x.  ^  (A  —  0)  ^  B.    Expanding, 
4 Aa:  -^iafl:^  B».    Adding  A«,  &c., 
4*«— 4Aa;-|-  A*-  A"  — B*. 


Extracting,  2a;  — A=  ^(A«— B«,),  (oihit  ±,) 
ar=i(A+^[A«-B«]), 
A-ar=:i(A-^[A«-B«]), 

^aj=^i(A+V[A«-B«];. 

V(A-a:)=^J(A-V[A«-Bil). 

Adding  and  subtracting  the  last  two,  and  ob- 
serving that,  ^(A  ±B)  *:  ±  [^a;±  ^(A— -x)],  we 
have  ^(A±B)  = 

±  \  Vi[A+  V  (A«-B^J]±^i  [A-V(A3-B«)]  I 

which  is  the  general  formula  for  all  cases,  and,  if 
desirable,  may  be  put  into  the  well  known  forms  : 

^{a-^b)  = 
±\^ila+^{a*-b)]--(i[a^^{a^^b)]  | 

±  \  v4rv«'+v  («'-*')]-  v4w^-v(«'-*oi  \ 

Important  Remarks. — In  some  instances  we  have 
omitted  the  double  sign  for  reasons  that  will  ap- 
pear evident  on  a  careful  inspection  of  the  work. 
The  double  sign  at  the  middle  Of  the  general  form- 
ula is  the  same  as  that  between  A  and  B  in  the  first 
member ;  but  the  double  sign  at  the  beginning  of 
the  formula,  before  the  parenthesis,  is  indispensa*- 
ble,  though  frequently  omitted.  The  answers  to 
all  the  examples  above  may  change  signs. 

Equations  of  the  fourth  degree  of  the  form 
cc*— 2aa^-|-o»  =  6, 
in  which  these  expressions  occur,  give 

x=c±^{a±^b), 
which  proves  that  the  double  sign  before  the  prin- 
cipal radical  must  be  retained,  there  being  font 
roots.  J.  M.  B. 


The  New  American  Cyclopaedia,  Vol.  X.  Jeru- 
salem— Macferrin. 

This  valuable  American  work  has  now  reached 
its  tenth  volume.  Its  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  pages  in  connection  with  the  nine  preceding 
volumes,  make  already  seven  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  closely  printed,  double  column  pa- 
ges, of  the  most  valuable  information,  on  almost 
every  conceivable  subject.  Each  volume  raises  the 
work  in  the  estimation  of  the  best  Judges.  It  is 
invaluable  for  thd  school-room.  In  the  present 
volume  we  notice  a  large  number  of  articles  of  Bi- 
ography. Among  them  we  have  read  witk  much 
pleasure  those  on  Abraham  Lincoln,  Lafayette, 
Dr.  Kane,  La  Fontaine  and  Lamartine.  We  no- 
tice many  articles  of  importance  relating  to  science 
and  philology.  Among  the  latter  we  commend  the 
learned  articles  of  Language  and  Latin  Language 
I  ajtd  Literature,    Price  S3  a  volume. 
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Natural   Science* 


CoMXUifiCATtONS  foT  this  Department  thould  be  ad- 
dressed to  I.  F.  Cadt,  Warren. 


Instinct  in  the  IioWer  Orders  of  Animals. 

One  of  the  most  obrious  characteristics  of  in- 
stinct is  that  its  promptings  are  invariably  selfish. 
It  gives  rise  to  no  exhibitions  of  generosity. 
"Whatever  may  resemble  it  extends  only  from  the 
animal  to  its  mate  and  its  own  off-spring.  Nor 
are  instances  wanting  in  which  animals  remorse- 
lessly destroy  their  own  young.  The  association 
of  gregarious  animals,  even,  seems  to  beget  but 
very  little  that  can  pass  under  the  name  of  affec- 
tion. An  instinctive  fear  of  enemies  which  can  be 
more  successfully  resisted  by  large  numbers  than 
by  separate  individuals,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sheep ; 
or  the  want  of  power  singly  to  overconle  their  prey, 
or  of  courage  to  make  a  separate  attack,  as  in  that 
of  the  wolf;  or  of  the  impossibility  of  performing 
the  work  necessary  for  self-preservation  except  by 
the  combined  labors  of  many  individuals,  as  in 
that  of  the  honey-bee,  constitutes  the  almost  ex- 
clusive bond  of  union.  Beyond  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  specific  purpose  there  seems  to  exist 
neither  affection  nor  sympathy. 

We  sometimes  fancy  that  we  witness  exhibitions 
of  generosity  among  brute  animals ;  and  it  seems 
almost  a  pity  to  dispel  so  pleasing  an  illusion. 
But  of  two  brute  animals  that  have  been  on  terms 
of  intimacy  for  a  period  however  long,  who  ever 
knew  the  one  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  gratifica- 
tion or  convenience  of  the  other,  except  within  the 
narrowest  limits  of  natural  affinity,  or  as  the  re- 
sult of  human  teaching  and  discipline  ?  Sheep  of 
the  same  flock  and  chickens  of  the  fiame  brood  un- 
ceremoniously push  aside  and  trample  upon  their 
companions,  in  their  strife  for  food.  The  strong 
rule  the  weak,  and  seek  their  own  gratification 
regardless  of  the  wants  and  necessities  of  others. 
Not  an  individual  of  the  domestic  herd  will  yield  a 
tithe  except  at  the  bidding  of  fear.  Each  member 
is  made  to  ftel  as  well  as  know  his  respective  rank; 
nor  is  this  last  always  decided  except  as  the  final 
result  of  many  a  desperate  battle.  The  ox  hesi- 
tates not  to  gore  to  death  the  unfortunate  compan- 
ion virith  whom  he  has  turned  many  a  weary  furrow, 
and  shared  many  a  dainty  meal ;  and  the  whole  herd 
are  ever  ready  to  unite  in  devoting  to  destruction 
an  enfeebled  member,  whether  it  may  have  been 
the  strongest  or  the  weakest  of  the  throng.  The 
wolf-pack  finds  a  dainty  meal  in  a  fallen  compan- 
ion, when  disappointed  of  other  prey,  and  the  in- 
nocent looking  hare  does  not  hesitate  to  banquet 
upon  his  own  posterity. 

It  is  this  instinct  of  self-gratification  that  gives 
to  the  whole  organic  world  the  appearance  of  a 
vast  battle-ground,  where  individual  is  opposed  to 


individual,  and  race  to  race.  So  universally  do  we 
see  the  strong  overpower  and  destroy  the  weak, 
and  the  millions  of  one  race  perishing  to  Serve  as 
food  to  another,  that  we  are  almost  betrayed  into 
a  momentary  impression  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Creator  that  the  races  should  wage,  with 
each  other,  a  war  of  extermination  until  only 
the  strongest  should  survive  the  conflict.  But  a 
calmer  and  more  careful  observation  shows  us  that 
what  seemed  to  threaten  the  universal  destruction 
of  the  races  of  organic  existence,  really  serves  as 
the  means  of  their  universal  conservation.  It  has 
been  shown  by  Linnaeus,  that  if  an  annual  plant 
should  mature  only  two  seeds,  and  these  should 
produce  plants  each  yielding  but  two  seeds,  and 
this  rate  of  increase  should  continue  for  twenty 
years,  the  annual  crop  would,  within  this  period , 
have  been  increased  to  a  million  of  plants.  From 
this  estimate  we  can  easily  see  that  the  unrestricted 
increase  of  such  plants  as  produce,  annually,  each 
some  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  seeds,  would 
soon  become  absolutely  incalculable.  The  same 
would  also  be  true  of  countless  races  of  injects 
and  animals.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  ele- 
phant begins  to  breed  at  the  age  of  thirty  years, 
and  between  this  age  and  that  of  ninety  brings 
forth  on  an  average  three  pairs  of  young.  And 
yet  at  this  comparatively  slow  rate  of  increase  it  is 
stated  that  a  single  pair  would  give  origin  to  a 
race  which,  in  five  hundred  years  would  amount  to 
fifteen  millions  of  living  elephants.  Hence  we 
may  see  how  utterly  inconceivable  would  be  the 
unrestricted  increase  of  fust  breeding  animals,  such 
as  the  rabbit,  which  gives  birth  to  several  litters  of 
young  in  a  single  season,  within  the  same  period. 
Were  there  no  check  to  the  natural  increase  of 
existing  races,  both  in  the  animal  and  Tegetable 
world,  it  is  plain  that  the  final  result  could  be  no 
other  than  the  annihilation  of  all.  Hence  they 
are  intentionally  -^  and  who  will  dare  to  say  not 
wisely  ?  —  placed  in  a  state  of  antagonism  against 
each  other,  and  destined  one  to  become  anoth- 
er's prey.  And  hence  the  individuals  of  the  same 
race,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  instinct,  are  en- 
gaged in  a  constant  struggle,  in  which  the  stronger 
alone  survive  while  the  weaker  perish. 

Some  time  during  the  last  spring  I  found  among 
my  packages  of  flower  seeds  a  paper  containin^^  a 
variety  with  which  I  was  not  familiar,  and  which 
was  left  unmarked.  I  sowed  these  in  a  drill  some 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  within  a  few  days 
there  sprung  up  from  them  hundreds  of  little 
plants.  The  pressure  of  other  duties  prevented 
me  from  providing  for  their  convenient  growth  by 
transplanting,  as  I  had  intended,  and  the  result 
was  that  nature,  in  a  different  way,  to  some  extent 
compensated  for  my  neglect.  In  a  few  weeks, 
nearly  all  of  the  little  plants  had  been  destroyed. 
Some  had  been  eaten  by  insects,  a  few  had  been 
thrown  out  of  the  ground  by  worms,  and  were  dried 
up  by  the  sun ;   but  far  the  greater  number  had 
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been  choked  and  strangled  in  the  general  strife  for 
existence.  A  few  survived,  grew  thriftily,  and  ot 
present,  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  November, 
are  bloesomiug  abundantly  in  defiance  of  the  chills 
and  early  frosts  of  autumn.  In  all  this  there  is, 
of  course,  no  novelty  ;  nor  would  the  facts  have 
any  special  importance  were  it  not  that  they  may 
serve  an  a  sort  of  epitome  of  the  existing  state  of 
things  throughout  the  vegetable  world.  They  sug- 
gest to  us  the  comparatively  small-  number  of 
plants  that  arrive  at  maturity  compared  with  that 
of  the  seeds  which  germinate.  And  when  we  con- 
sider, that  of  the  number  that  survive  the  conflict 
with  each  other,  many  are  uniformly  devoured  by 
insects,  and  that  these  insects  in  turn  become  the 
prey  of  other  races,  in  immense  numbers,  ire  see 
how  the  general  balance  of  nature  is  preserved, 
And  each  race  kept  in  existence  by  those  tenden- 
cies which  seemed  to  threaten  its  extermination. 

Hence  arises  what  Darwin,  in  his  recent  work 
on  "  The  Origin  of  Species,'*  has  termed  *'  The 
Struggle  for  Existence,"  and  in  illustration  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  the  interdependence  of  races, 
he  presents  some  interesting  facts.  In  illustration 
of  the  unexpected  checks  with  which  organic  be- 
ings have  to  contend  in  the  same  country,  he  pre< 
sents  the  following : 

"  In  Staffordshire,  on  the  estate  of  a  relation, 
where  I  had  ample  means  of  investigation,  there 
was  a  large  and  extremely  barren  heath  which  had 
never  been  touched  by  the  hand  of  man  :  but  sev- 
eral hundred  acres  of  exactly  the  same  hature  had 
been  enclosed  twenty-five  years  previously  and 
planted  with  Scotch  fir.  The  change  in  the  native 
vegetation  of  the  planted  part  of  the  heath  was 
most  remarkable,  more  than  is  generally  seen  in 
passing  from  one  quite  different  soil  to  another: 
not  only  the  proportional  numbers  of  heath  plants 
were  wholly  changed,  but  twelve  species  of  plants 
(not  counting  grasses  and  carices)  flourished  in 
the  plantations,  which  could  not  be  found  on  the 
heath.  The  effect  on  the  insects  must  have  been 
still  greater,  for  six  insectivorous  birds  were  very 
common  in  the  plantations,  which  were  not  to  be 
seen  on  the  heath  ;  and  the  heath  was  frequented 
by  two  or  three  distinct  insectivorous  birds.  Here 
we  see  how  potent  has  been  the  effect  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  single  tree,  nothing  whatever  else 
having  been  done,  with  the  exception  that  the  land 
had  been  enclosed,  so  that  cattle  could  not  en- 
ter. But  how  important  an  element  enclosure  is,  I 
plainly  saw  near  Famham,  in  Surrey.  Here  there 
are  extensive  heaths,  with  a  few  clumps  of  old 
Scotch  firs  on  the  distant  hill-tops :  within  the  last 
ten  years  large  spaces  have  been  enclosed,  and 
self-sown  firs  are  now  springing  up  in  multitudes, 
so  close  that  all  cannot  live.  When  I  ascertained 
that  these  young  trees  had  not  been  sown  or  plant- 
ed, I  was  so  much  surprised  at  their  numbers  that 
I  went  to  several  points  of  view,  whence  1  could 
examine  hundreds  of  acres  of  unenclosed  heath. 


and  literally  I  could  not  see  a  single  Scotch  fir 
except  the  old  planted  clumps.  But  on  looking 
close  between  the  stems  of  the  heath,  I  founa  a 
multitude  of  seedlings  and  little  trees,  which  had 
been  perpetually  browzed  down  by  the  cattle.  In 
one  square  yard,  at  some  hundred  yards  distance 
from  one  of  the  old  clumps,  I  counted  thirty-two 
little  trees ;  and  one  of  them,  with  twenty-six 
rings  of  growth,  had  during  many  years,  tried  to 
raise  its  head  above  the  stems  of  the  heath,  and  had 
failed.  No  wonder,  that  as  soon  as  the  land  was 
enclosed,  it  became  thickly  clothed  with  vigorous- 
ly growing  young  firs.  Yet  the  heath  was  so  ex- 
tremely barren  and  so  extensive  that  no  one  would 
ever  have  imagined  that  cattle  would  have  so  closley 
searched  it  for  food." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  interdependence  of 
plants  and  insects  and  animals  he  presents  the 
following : 

<*I  have  reason  also  to  believe  that  humble-bees 
are  indispensable  to  the  fertilization  of  the  hearts-* 
ease  (Viola  tricolor),  for  other  bees  do  not  visit  this 
flower.  From  experiments  which  I  have  lately 
tried,  I  have  found  that  the  visits  of  bees  are  ne-< 
cessary  for  the  fertilization  of  some  kinds  of  clo- 
ver ;  for  instance,  twenty  heads  of  Dutch  clover 
(Trifolum  repens)  yielded  twenty-two  hundred  and 
ninety  seeds^  but  the  same  number  of  protected 
heads  produced  not  one  ;  again,  one  hundred  heads 
of  red  clover  (T.  pratense)  produced  twenty-seven 
hundred  seeds,  but  the  same  number  of  protected 
heads  produced  not  a  single  seed.  Humble-bees 
alone  visit  red  clover,  as  other  bees  cannot  reach 
the  nectar.  Hence  I  very  little  doubt,  that  if  the 
whole  genus  of  humble-bees  became  extinct  or 
very  rare  in  England,  the  heartsease  and  red  clo- 
ver would  become  very  rare,  or  wholly  disappear. 
The  number  of  humble-bees  in  any  district  de- 
pends in  a  great  measure  on  the  number  of  field- 
mice,  which  destroy  their  combs  and  nests ;  and 
Mr.  H.  Newman,  who  has  long  attended  to  the 
habits  of  humble-bees,  believes  '  that  more  than 
two- thirds  of  them  are  thus  destroyed  all  over 
England.'  Now  the  numbex  of  mice  is  largely  de-* 
pendent,  as  every  one  knows,  on  the  number  of 
cats.  Hence  it  is  quite  creditable  that  the  pres- 
ence of  a  feline  animal  in  large  numbers  in  a  dis- 
trict might  determine,  through  the  intervention 
first  of  mice  and  then  of  bees,  the  frequency  of 
certain  flowers  in  the  district !  " 

For  further  illustrations  of  this  subject,  and  oth- 
ers of  a  kindred  character,  we  must  refer  the  read- 
er to  the  able  and  interesting  work  of  Mr  J')arwin. 

I.  F.  c. 


We  would  call  particular  attention  to  the  notice 

of  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Combined  System 

of  Rapid  Penmanship,  found  in  our  Book  Table. 

This  system  is  deservedly  the  most  popular  in  our 

country,  because  it  is  decidedly  the  best.  We  speak 
t\.&t  vve  do  know ;  we  have  had  experience  in  this 
matter  of  writing. 
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ttUESTIONB   FOB 

WLxitttn   fi^xaminations. 


[The  folbviog  camrounicBtion  was  addreiscd  t 
the  editoTS  of  [he  November  number,  but  w««  re 
Qeiied  100  lite  for  imertion.     We  give  it  pl»c 

Messrs.  Eiiitobs  : 

I  wish  to  call  jour  attention  to  the  lOlutio^B  b, 
"  F.  O."  in  the  October  number.  The  aDsners  t 
thoae  questions  must  eiidentlj  be  id  time,  and  no 

Iq  the  fiist  iioluIioD,  for  example,  he  reason 
■ubatantially  si  fallows  :  If  11  parts  are  equal  to 
1  minuie.space,  1  part  will  be  equal  to  1-11  of  1 
niinuU-Bpace,  and  12  puts  will  be  equal  to  12-11 
of  I  minute-space,  vhich  ia  1 1-ll  minute  space- 
It  appear!  to  me,  that  instead  of  its  being  the 
answer  to  Ihe  question,  it  only  shows  the  space 
passed  over  by  the  mioute-hand,  and  that  diiided 
by  the  space  which  it  passes  oier  in  I  minute  of 
time  will  giie  the  answer  to  the  question,  which 
is  1  Ml  minutes  of  Ume. 

I  present  the  followiDg  solutiansof  the  questions 
proposed  by  "  P.  Q."  : 

Q.  1.     While  the  minute-hand  is  mOTing  over  1 


;r  1-12  of  aminute-ip 
.and  gains  11-12  min 


,_..,  which  ri 

the  hour-hand  passes  o 
Therefore,  the  minute 

Ihat  the  hands  must  be  apart  in  order  that  the 

minutes  of  time  15  times  11-12  minute-space  equal 
13  3-4  minule-spaces.  Then  the  question  is,  in 
other  words,  at  what  time  between  nine  and  ten 
are  the  hands  13  3-4  minute-spacca  apart.  At 
niDO  o'clock  the  hour-hand  U  49  minute-spaces  in 
advance  of  the  minute-hand.  Hence  there  is  to  be 
gained  46  —  13  3-4  =  31 1-4  minote-spaces,  in  or- 
der that  the  hands  may  be  in  the  position  described 
In  the  question.  Kan,  if  the  minute-hand  gains 
11-12  minute-space  in  I  minute  of  lime,  to  gain 
81 1-4  minute-spaces  it  will  take  as  many  minutes 
of  time  as  31  1-4  will  contain  U-12  =  34  1-4  min- 
ntea  of  iime.  The  time,  therefore,  was  34  1-1 
minutes  paat  nine.  Ant. 
Q.  2.    Since  the  hands  are  to  change  ptaeos  in 

vance  of  the  hour-hand,  and  the  sum  of  the  dis- 
tances passed  over  in  that  time  must  be  equal  to 
the  distance  round  the  dial  =  80  minute -spaces. 
The  hour-hand  passes  over  a  certain  space,  and  the 
minute-hand  pastes  over  12  such  spaces.      There- 


fore ths  hour-hand  passes  1- 

tho  dial  =  60-13  =c  4  B-13  miuuie-spaces,  lae  ou- 
tance  the  hands  were  apart  at  first.      At  aeven 
o'clock,  the  hour-hand  is  3S  minute-spaces  in  nd- 
vance  of  the  minute-hand.      We  wish,   then,    to 
know  how  long  it  will  take  the  minute-hand  to 
gain  3fi  4- 4  8-13  =  39  3-13  minute-spaces.     If    it 
gaina  11-12  minute^spaee  in  1  minute  of  t" 
gain  38  S-13  minute-spaces  it  nill  take  a 
minutes  of  time  as  39  8-13  will  contain  11-1 
43  31-143  minutes  of  time.      Hence  the  i 
4331-143  minutes  paat  seven. 
I  would  propose  the  following 

Suppose  the  honr,  minute,  and  second  hi 
a  time-piece  all  turn  upon  the  same  poii 
what  time  after  12  o'clock  will  the  secon 
first  want  twice  as  much  of  being  up  lo  tl 
mark  as  Ihe  minute-hand  i«  past  the  hour 
Also  at  what  time  after  12  o'clock  will  tbi 
hand  fitac  be  betweeh  Ihe  aecond  and  minute 
and  three  times  the  dlilance  from  the  form 
it  is  from  the  latter  ? 

EaM  Greenaich. 


Thb  country  has  just  emerged  from  an  im 
and'well  conleated  campaign  for  the  elec 
the  neit  President  of  the  United  States.  1 
thefirat  importance  that  the  youth  in  oni 
should  be  well  instructed  in  the  fundamenli 
ciples  of  our  republican  goTemment  and  th 
of  electing  our  officers. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  has  said  that  this 


tical  schoolmi 


dalcc 


During  theuaaroidable  discussions  which 
pany  ihe  eicitiog  contest,  the  people,  th"  i 
talk  over  the  general  and  specific  policy  of  t 
id  Ihe  proper  method  of  carryini 


This 


s  the  c 


publican  spirit  and  the  proper  palric 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  people. 

It  is  eminently  proper  and  important  U 
youth  in  oar  schools  should  at  such  per 
taught  the  leading  principles  of  the  gOTei 
and  at  least  knon  how  a  President  ii  elects 
Umlid  Stala  Conttituiion  ihould  be  (ttu 
etery  boy  over  fottrtten  yean  of  age  in  our 

used  in  the  Engliih  and  Scientific  Deparii 
l/ia  Providesck  H:aH  School,  relating  to 
dui  operandi  for  the  election  of  President; 

1.  Do  the  People  of  the  United  States  ' 
rectly  tor  President  and  Tie*  President  i 
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2.  What  is  meant  by  Presidential  Electors  ? 

3.  Who  nominate  electors? 

4.  When  are  they  nominated  ? 

5.  How  many  sets  of  electors  were  recently 
nominated  in  this  State  ? 

6.  How  many  electoral  tickets  were  run  in  most 
of  the  New  England  States  ? 

7.  In  the  Middle  and  Western  States  ? 

8.  In  the  Southern  States  ? 

9.  Is  there  any  chance  for  a  failure  to  elect  elec- 
tors in  any  State } 

10.  If  so,  what  would  be  done  in  (Tase  of  such 
failure  ? 

11.  Who  vote  for  electors  ? 

12.  When  are  electors  appointed  ? 

13.  How  many  electors  are  appointed  ? 

14.  How  many  electors  is  R.  Island  entitled  to  ? 

15.  What  is  meant  by  Electors  at  Large  ? 

16.  What  is  meant  by  the  Electoral  College  ? 

17.  Does  the  District  of  Columbia  participate  in 
the  election  of  President } 

18.  Do  the  territories  participate  in  such  elec- 
tion ? 

19.  When  do  the  electors  meet  to  cast  their 
▼otes  ? 

20.  Where  ? 

21.  How  many  votes  do  they  cast  ?       * 

22.  What  is  done  with  the  record  of  their  vote  ? 

23.  When  is  this  vote  counted  and  declared  ? 

24.  By  whom  ? 

25.  Where? 

26.  In  presence  of  whom  ? 

27.  Who  were  appointed  electors  in  this  State 
Nov.  6, 1860  ? 

28.  When  are  they  officially  notified  of  their  ap- 
pointment ? 

29.  By  whom  ? 

30.  In  what  manner  ? 

31.  When  will  they  meet  ? 

32.  Where? 

33.  Who  designates  the  place  of  their  meeting? 

34.  Who  designates  the  time  of  their  meeting  ? 

35.  Are  thr  electors  in  all  the  States  appointed 
on  the  same  day  ? 

36.  Do  all  the  States  appoint  in  the  same  man- 
ner? 

37.  How  does  South  Carolina  appoint  ? 

38.  Is  there  any  difference  4n  tne  manner  of 
choosing  electors  in  Rhode  Island  and  in  New 
Jersey? 

39.  Who  will  be  our  next  President  ? 

40.  Is  he  now  elected  ? 

41.  If  not,  when  will  he  be  elected  ? 

42.  What  constitutes  an  election  of  President  ? 

43.  If  there  be  no  election  by  the  electors  how 
is  the  President  then  chosen  ? 

44.  Within  what  time  must  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives elect,  if  at  all  ? 

45.  If  they  fail  to  elect,  who  then  becomes  Pre- 
sident ? 

46.  Can  there  be  an  election  of  President  by 
the  electors  and  not  of  Vice  President  and  vice 
versa  ? 

47.  Can  there  be  an  election  of  Vice  President 
by  Congress  and  no  election  of  President  ? 

48.  What  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  election  of  President  in  the  House. 

49.  How  do  the  Representatives  vote,  as  indi- 
viduals or  by  States  ? 

50.  When  does  the  President  take  his  seat  ? 


®ur  38o0ft  Eaftle. 


Education  :  Intellectual,  Mokal  and  Phy- 
sical. By  Herbert  Spencer,  author  of  "  Social 
Sutistics,''  «»The  Principles  of  Psychology,'* 
and  "  Essays  :  Scientifio,  Political  and  Specula- 
tive."   New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

We  have  rea^  this  book  and  have  decided  not 

to  recommend  it — to  the  readers  of  **  Sylvanus 

Cobb's  Stories,"  "  Yankee  Notions,"  and  "  Lady's 

Magazines."    But  to  all  seekers  after  knowledge, 

to  all  who  desire  the  discipline  and  improvement 

of  their  own  minds,  and  to  be  prepared  to  wisely 

instruct  others,  we  say,  go,  do  as  we  have  done, 

read  the  book.      Yea,   do   better  than  W9-  have 

done,  but  as  we  intend  to  do,  read  it  many  times, 

study  it,  and  be  wiser,  as  every  one  may  who  so 

elects.    Mr.  Spencer  is  a  writer  of  acknowledged 

ability;  being  a  close  investigator,  a  deep  thinker 

and  a  clear  and  logical  reasoner.    His  other  works, 

which  are  to  be  published  by  subscription,  will  be 

looked  for  with  interest  by  all  scholars  in  this 

country. 

A  Complete  French  Class-Book.  Embracing 
Oramraar,  Conversation,  Literature,  with  Com- 
mercial Correspondence,  and  an  Adequate  Dic- 
tionary. By  Louis  Piyol,  A.  M.,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  France,  and  Hev.  D.  C.  Van  Norman, 
LL.  D.,  Principal  of  Van  Norman  Institute  for 
Young  Ladies,  New  York.  New  York :  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Burr,  51  and  53  John  street. 

This  is  a  most  comprehensive  work,  embracing 
nearly  five  hundred  pages.  The  first  part  is  a 
grammar  of  the  language,  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  learning  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  applying 
it  in  the  translation  of  easy  sentences.  This  is 
followed  by  long  extracts  from  a  great  number  of 
the  best  writers  which  the  French  nation  has  pro- 
duced. The  work  concludes  with  numerous  exam- 
ples of  commercial  correspondence  —  letters  and 
answers  —  embracing  all  the  forms  which  are  like- 
ly to  occur  in  commercial  life,  accompanied  with 
the  translation  in  English.  It  is  a  carefully  and 
methodically  prepared  work,  and  as  such  we  would 
recommend  it  to  those  who  arc  interested  in  study- 
ing or  teaching  the  French  language  in  our  schools. 
For  sale  by  Gladding  &  Brothers,  Providence. 

Primabt  History  of  the  United  States.  By 
G.  P.  Quackenbos,  A.  M.  New  York  :  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co. 

We  are  much  pieased  with  this  little  book.  It  is 
written  in  so  easy  and  animated  a  style  that  child- 
ren can  hardly  fail  to  comprehend  it  and  be  inter- 
ested in  the  subjects  related,  and  retain  them  in 
their  minds.  It  has  the  one  fVtult  of  all  other  his- 
tories, there  are  no  maps,  or  none  of  any  value  in  it. 
We  shall  be  pleased  when  public  opinion  reaches 
that  point,  that  it  will  condemn  to  the  shades  eve- 
ry history  published  that  does  not  contain  maps 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  text,  and  show  the  line 
of  march  which  armies  ti^Ho  in  moving  from  plac^ 
to  place. 
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P4.Y8ON,  DUNTOK  &  SCRIBXE&*8  COMBINED  SYS- 
TEM OP  Rapid  Fbxmanship.  Published  by 
Crosby,  Nichols,  Lee  &  Co«,  117  Washingtou 
street,  Boston. 

Thid  system  of  writing  has  been  before  the  pub- 
lic for  several  years,  and  has  become  very  popular, 
and  deservedly  so.  The  system  is  embraced  in 
twelve  books  or  numbers.  Most  of  the  plates  have 
recently  been  recut,  and  the  others  arc  to  follow. 
For  beauty  of  the  form  and  finish  of  the  letters,  the 
angle  at  which  they  slope,  and  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  the  paper,  these  books  rival  all  others  now 
before  the  public.  "We  wish  to  draw  special  at- 
tention to  the  slope  of  the  letters  in  this  system, 
compared  with  some  which  are  now  in  use,  when 
we  &re  told  to  slope  to  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees. The  very  heat  of  paper  should  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  writing  books,  and  the  young- 
er and  more  inexperienced  the  pupils,  the  more 
necessity  for  giving  them  the  best  materials  as 
helps,  whereas  the  opposite  system  is  usually  prac- 
tised. It  may  be  thought  that  writing  is  an  unim- 
portant subject  and  calls  for  few  words.  We  do 
not  so  regard  it,  and  hope  it  will  not  always  be  so 
regarded  by  others.  At  least  examine  this  system 
of  books  before  deciding  to  use  any  others. 


The  Kaxoakoo  Huntebs  ;  or  Adventures  in  the 
fiush.  By  Anne  Bowman.  Boston:  Crosby, 
Nichols,  Lee  &  Co. 

This  is  a  book  full  of  marvelous  stories  and  in- 
cidents, which  will  not  fail  to  interest  the  young, 
for  whom  it  is  written.  The  writer  does  not  pro- 
fess to  relate  absolute  facts ;  but  there  is  so  much 
of  probable  truth  in  the  narrations  that  no  harm 
can  come  of  reading  them  ;  and  it  is  far  better  that 
boys  should  spend  their  evenings  in  reading  such 
books  than  seeking  amusement  in  low  and  vile 
haunts,  as  many  do  and  will  if  they  are  not  other- 
wise engaged. 


Hhtmino,  Spelling  and  Pbonouncing  Diction- 
a&t  ;  to  which  is  added  an  index  of  allowable 
rhymes,  with  authorities  for  their  usage,  from  our 
best  authors.  By  J.  Walker.  Author  of  the 
critical  pronouncing  dictionary,  &c.  Abridged 
from  the  fourth  London  edition.  Published  by 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr,  61  and  53  John  street,  New 
York :  For  sale  at  Gladding's  bookstore,  West- 
minster street.  Providence. 

A  valuable  assistant  to  all  rhymists ;  let  such  pro- 
cure the  book.  It  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
all  who  have  to  do  with  wordt. 


The  Works  op  Charles  Lamb.  In  four  vol- 
umes. New  Edition.  Boston  :  Crosby,  Nichols, 
Lee  &  Company. 

These  volumes  are  issued  in  a  style  uniform  with 

what  are  called  the  V eazie  classics ;  and  in  all  the 

mechanical  execution,— 'beauty  of  type,  richness 

of  paper,  and  clearness  of  printing,  the  publishers 

have  given  us  the  perfection  of  the  art.    If  one 

would  know  Lamb  as  an  author,  if  he  loves  quiet, 

genuine  wit,  overflowing  kindness  of  heart,  keen 

Fritirism  ftncj  manly  expression  of  thought   and 


feeling,  let  him  read  the  third  and  fourth  volumet 
before  us.  If  he  desires  to  know  Lamb  as  a  man 
for  himself,  and  not  depend  on  the  opinions  of  oth- 
ers, let  him  read  the  first  and  second  volumes  of 
letters  and  correspondence,  where  the  writer  speaks 
from  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  to  friends  whose 
criticism  he  does  not  fear,  but  would  rather  court. 
Those  who  meditate,  at  this  season,  increasing 
their  select  libraries  of  choice  reading  will  not  pass 
by  books  so  attractive  or  so  worthy  to  be  rcatl. 


Course  of  Ancient  Geography.  Arranged  with 
special  reference  to  convenience  of  recitation. 
By  H.  I.  Schmidt,  D.  D.,  Professor  m  Columbia 
College,  author  of  "  History  of  Education,"  etc. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  is  a  work  of  more  than  three  hundred  pages, 
closely  printed,  but  in  very  clear  type,  and  the  style 
is  easy  and  attractive.  The  author  has  condensed 
into  a  small  compass  a  sufficient  amount  of  the 
geography  of  ancient  times  —  and  about  so  mach 
seems  absolutely  necessary  —  to  enable  the  stu^ 
dent  in  the  classics  to  pursue  his  studies  intelli- 
gently. And  the  student  of  history  will  find  de- 
sirable aid  in  the  work  here  referred  to  ;  while  the 
general  reader  will  not  be  disposed  to  throw  the 
book  aside  if  he  once  opens  it.  One  of  the  special 
merits  of  the  work  is  a  very  full  and  convenient 
index  of  reference. 


The  following  books  have  been  received  from  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York : 

First  Greek  Book.  By  Albert  Harkness,  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  Brown  University. 

A  Greek  Grammar  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By 
James  Hadley,  Professor  in  Tale  College. 

VirgiTs  ^neid;  with  explanatory  notes.  By 
Henry  S.  Frieze,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  State 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

All  the  above  works  were  noticed  very  fully,  in 

the  November  number  of  the  Schoolmaster,  and 
we  heartily  endorse  what  was  then  said,  and  will 
add  that  we  congratulate  students  and  teachers 
that  works  of  so  groat  merit  are  now  so  easy  of  ac- 
cess. 


Jack  in  the  Forecastle;    or  incidents  in  the 
early  life  of  Hawser  Mardngale.    By  the  author 
of  »•  Tales  of  the  Ocean,"  "Salt  Water   Bub- 
bles," etc.    Published  by  Crosby,  Nichols,  Lee 
&  Co.,  117  Washington  street,  Boston: 
This  book  contains  a  very  interesting  narrative, 
— ^life-like  pictures  of  z.  floating  home.    In  the  lan- 
guage of  Charles  Reade — ^A  Sailor  is  a  live  book 
of  travels.    Check  your  own  vanity,  if  you  possibW 
can,  and  set  him  talking;  you  shall  find  him   fuU 
of  profitable  matter." 

The  Lives  op  Dr.  John  Donne,  Sir  Hrx&t 
WoTTON,  Richard  Hooker,  Gboroe  Her- 
bert, and  Dr.  Robert  Sanderson.  By  Izaak 
Walton :  With  some  account  of  the  author  and 
his  writings  by  Thomas  Zouch,  D.  D.,  F.  L.  S. 
New  edition  with  illustrative  notes,  complete  Ia 
one  volume.  Published  by  Crosby,' Nichols,  Lee 
&  Co.,  Boston : 
'*  The  good  which  men  do  lives  after  them/'— > 

let  us,  then,  study  the  lives  of  good  men,  and  be 

thankful. 
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Kow  has  a  subscription  list  of  nearly  Fifteen 
Thousand^  and  although  this  is  more  copies  than 
are  issued  of  any  similar  magazine  in  the  coun- 
try, the  publishers  are  confident  that  if  its  merits 
are  properly  brought  before  the  public,  its  circu- 
lation Vrill  speedily  be  doubled. 

It  will  be  managed  the  coming  year  in  the 
most  efficient  manner  in  all  its  departments,  and 
in  its  whole  character  will  be  greatly  improved. 
Its  columns  will  be  filled  chiefly  with  original 
matter,  and  they  will  be  enriched  from  time  to 
time  with  articles  from  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent writers  in  the  country.      Its  illustrations 

Rev.  JACOB  ABBOTT, 
C.  C.  COFFIN, 

and  several  others,  who,  although  their  names 
may  be  less  widely  known  than  the  above,  will, 
we  are  confident,  greatly  interest  our  youthful 
readers.  The  first  article  from  Mr.  Abbott,  who 
is  acknowledged  to  have  no  equnl  in  the  countnj 
as  a  tenter  for  clnlderUf  will  appear  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number.  Mr.  Trowbridge  (PAUL  CREY- 
TOI^;  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  the  *'  Fa- 
ther Brighthopes  "  series,  and  *•  Neighbor  Jack- 
wood."     An  article  from  his  pen  will  be  found  in 

A    SPEECH,       A    DIALOGUE, 

These  features,  well  executed,  as  we  intend  they 
shall  be  in  every  number,  will  render  the  Student 
and  Schoolmate  extremely  useful  in  the  practice 
of  those  exercises  in  school,  furnishing  some- 
thing new  each  month.  The  speech  will  be 
marked  for  proper  gestures  and  emphasis  in  de- 
clamation. The  magazine  is  also  used  very  suc- 
cessfully in  many  schools  as  a  reader.  The 
freshness  of  the  articles  enlists  the  interest  of 
the  pupils  who,  it  is  found,  use  it  for  a  change  as 
a  reading  book,  with  great  advantage.  The 
music,  Where  several  copies  are  taken  in  a 
school,  is  of  great  value,  furnishing  a  fre^<h  and 
appropriate  piece  each  month,  and  in  many  in- 
stances saving  the  purchase  of  school  song 
books. 


will  also  be  copious,  adding  greatly  to  the  Talue 
—  for  children  — of  the  matter  presented.  No 
pains  or  expense  will  be  spared  by  the  publishers 
to  present  reading  of  the  most  entertaining,  in- 
structive, and  elevated  character,  and  such  as 
will  exert  its  influence  strongly  for  good  in  every 
family  and  every  school  where  it  is  read.  "While 
its  articles  will  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  read 
with  avidity,  it  is  our  design  that  every  page 
shall  be  highly  promotive  of  general  education 
and  the  purest  morality.  In  addition  to  our  ed- 
itorial force  we  have  already  engaged  as  contril>- 
utors  to  the  volume  for  18G0, 

J.  T.  TROWBRIDOE, 
GAIL  HAMILTON, 

the  January  number.  Mr.  Coffin's  *^  Orbs  of 
Heaven^**  commenced  in  January,  will  be  con- 
tinued, and  we  have  no  doubt  that  every  boy  and 
girl  who  reads  this  numbc-  will  anxiously  wait 
for  another  chapter.  "We  also  commence  in 
January  from  the  pen  of  the  editor  (Olivcr 
Optic)  a  series  of  articles  entitled  the  "  Yottng 
P/iilosop/wr."  in  which  scientific  subjects  ate 
brought  down  to  the  comprehension  of  children. 
Every  number  of  the  magazine  will  contain 

AND    A    PIECE    OF    MUSIC. 

Believing  that  thousands  of  parents  and  child- 
ren, if  the  Student  and  Schoolmate  is  brought  to 
their  notice,  will  find  it  just  such  a  magazine  as 
they  will  wish  to  receive,  we  have  concluded  to 
off'er  the  following  premiums  as  a  remuneration 
to  any  who  may  send  us  lists  of  new  subscribers. 
We  believe  there  arc  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls 
who,  with  but  little  labor,  can  procure  a  list, 
while  there  are  also  many  teacners  wh«  may 
readily  avail  themselves  of  this  chance  to  obtain 
a  premium  of  value,  and  at  the  same  time  intro- 
duce into  their  schools  a  magazine  that  will 
assist  them  in  giving  greater  variety  to  their 
school  exercises.  Our  list  of  premiums  for  new 
subscribers  will  be  sent  to  any  who  request  it. 
Address 


ROBINSON,    GREENE    &    CO., 

Publishers  of  the  ••  Student  and  Schoolmate,"  120  Washington  Street,  Boston, 
fU"  A  specimen  number  of  the  magazine  will  be  sent  to  those  requestinjf  it. 


\ 
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.    H.  COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO., 

Philadelphia, 

Have  purcliased  and  will  hereafter  publish  Potter  &  IIammond's  Popular  Series  of 
COPY  BOOKS.  This  scries  comprises  twelve  numbers,  and  undoubtedly  forms  the  most 
complete  and  scientific  system  of  Penmanship  which  has  ever  been  published. 

The  following  recommendation  of  these  books,  signed  by  Prof.  Nicholas  H.  Maglmrf., 
Principal  of  the  Philadelphia  High  School,  by  Mr.  Philip  A.  Cregar,  Principal  of  the 
Normal  School  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  by  Thirty-five  Principals  of  the  Public 
Grammar  Schools  of  the  same  city,  gives  some  of  the  reasons  for  preferring  P«.>tter  Si  Ham- 
mond's Series  to  the  systems  of  other  authors. 

"We,  the  undersigned,  having  thoroughly  examined  Potter  &  Hammond's  System  of 
Penmanship,  pronounce  it,  in  our  opinion,  superior  to  all  others  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  for  the  following  reasons : — 

*'lst.  It  is  based  upon  the  most  scientific  princinles.  Penmanship  is  here  reduced  to  a 
science,  by  a  methodical  arraugcment,  in  which  all  of  the  small  and  capital  letters  are 
brought  under  three  principles. 

**2d.  The  system  is  practical.  The  letters  are  so  grouped  that  the  formation  of  each  pre- 
ceding letter  as^i-ts  materially  in  forming  each  one  following.  The  system  aims  only  at- 
practical  han<l\vriting,  and  dispensing  with  useless  ornaments  and  lio'urishes,  the  pupil  h 
taught  at  once  the  most  simple  and  correct  form  of  the  letters,  and  thus  rapidity  of  execution 
is  promoted. 

"3d.  The  copies  are  of  a  superior  order.  The  style  adopted  is  a  medium  between  the 
•Old  Round  Hand'  and  the  'Angular  form,'  thus  combining  elegance  with  rapidity.  The 
engraving  is  in  the  highest  style  of  art. 

"  The  rules  for  po.sition,  movements,  and  holding  the  pen,  are  natural  and  correct. 

"  The  paper  of  which  the  copy  books  are  made  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance,  and  which  is  generally  too  much  neglected. 

"  We  therefore  cordially  recommend  their  System  and  Copy  Books  to  Teachers  and  School 
Directors  generally." 

The  publishers  have  in  their  possession  many  hundred  similar  recommendations  from 
Teachers  and  School  Directors  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Messrs.  Potter,  Hnmmond  &  Jackson,  the  former  publishers  of  the  Copy  Books,  will  still 
retain  an  interest  in  them,  and  will  be  engaged  in  the  future  in  presenting  them  to  the 
public,  in  connection  with  a 

SYSTEM  OF  BOOK  KEEPING, 

Which  they  have  compiled,  and  which  we  shall  publish  at  an  early  day. 

BQ^  A  2^(i^npJilet,  containing  a  full  description  of  the  aeries,  will  be  for- 
warded, free  of  charge,  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer  tvho  may  favor  us  with 
his  address. 

Single  copies  of  either  of  the  numbers  forwarded  for  examination,  by  inail^ 
j)08tage  paid,  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

Please  address  the  Publishers, 

H.  COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO., 
I  609  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

]     Philadelphia,  June,  -\^:^\  ^ 

I -  _. 
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H.  COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO., 

HAYE  PURCHASED,  AND  WILL  HEREAFTER  PUBLISH, 

POTTER  <fe  Hi^MMOISTD'S 

POPULAR  WORKS  ON  « 

PCNMJ^MSHJP   ANO    SODIC-KEEPllie, 

Which  are  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  superior  to  any  similar  works  before 

the  public. 


Slnalutical  anU  ^rosressifae  .Sgstem  of  |)fnmansl)ip, 

IN    TWELVE   NUMBERS,    RETAIL  PRICE   PER   NUMBER,   TEN   CENTS. 

This  System  is  based  upon  the  most  scientific  princii>les.  Penmanship  is  here  red\iced  to  a 
aciencef  by  a  methodical  arrangement,  in  which  all  the  small  and  capital  lotiers  are  brought  under 
three  principles. 

POTTER  &  HAMMOx\D'S  WRITING    CARDS, 

JN    ^^WO    NUMBERS;    RETAIL    PRICE    PER    NUMBER,    FOUR    CENTS. 

These  Cards  are  desij^ned  for  Children,  as  an  Introduction  to  Potter  &  Hammond's  System  of 
Penmanship.  The  copies  are  to  be  written  on  a  slate  with  a  long  pencil,  or  on  wabte  paper  with  a 
lead  pencil. 

POTTER  &  IIAMMOXD^S  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK-KEEPING, 

BY  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  ENTRY, 

The  first  two  numbers  of  this  Series  are  now  publisirrd;  comprising  three  sets  of  books,  with  32 
paces  of  beautifully  engraved  copies,  designed  as  a  continuation  of  their  system  of  Penmanship; 
well  adapted  to  higher  classes  in  schools.     Appropriate  sets  of  i^^nks  accompany  each  set. 

Retail  price  for  No.  1  Book-Keeping,... , ^^v 21  Cents. 

*•  0  Blanks  for  the  same ^-. 17       ** 


*•  "  No.  2  Book-Keeping N----   '^^-'^       " 


4  Blanks  for  the  Single  Entry  Set  in  No.  2 V*--   17 

4  Blanks  for  the  First  Set  of'Double  Entrv.  as  found  W^ 


No.  2, ; M7       •* 

s 

Each  set  of  Blanks  contains  a  sutfirient  quantity  of  paper  for  re- writing  a  'i^^  ^^  books  in  a 
practical  manner  from  the  printed  transactions,  except  the  blanks  tor  the  boiind  cili^^^"*^- 

Retail  price  for  the  first  two  Numbers  bound  together,  boards 0.) 

5  Blanks  for  the  same o'^ 


POTTJ'R  &  HAMMOND'S  STEEL    I'EXS. 

Extra  Fine.  j)er  gross, j;^     -- 

School  Pen,  per  gross "     (5,5 

E\tra  Fine,  in  Small  Boxes,  per  gross, j  ^)() 

School  Pen,  in  Small  Boxes,  per  gross ^-       «<  ' 

These  Pens  are  manufactured  by  Joseph  Gtt.lott  expressly  to  order,   and  are  inviri'il.llJ 
nounced  the  Best  Pt'im  in  the  market.  '  "«wiui-^ 

The  Extra  Fine  Pen  is  adapted  to  schools  of  a  higher  grade  ;  the  School  Pen  is  adapted  to  sol,^'^* 
of  an  mtermediate  grade,  and  is  an  exctllent  liminisit  Pen.  \ 

In  places  where  the  above  Publications  and  Steel  Pens  are  not  kept  for  sale,  Teachers  nnd  otbr  2 
wishing  them  for  use,  can  have  them  through  the  Mail,  Postage  Pre-paid,  on  rece'int  of  the  ret  I 
price,  which  may  be  remitted  in  postage  stamps.  *«ri,a^^ 

^  To  assist  Teachers  in  explaining  the  System  of  Penmanship,  a  Chirographic  Chart  has  iust  bern\  - 
issiied,  which  IS  the  largcbt  ever  published.  It  presents  a  complete  classification  of  all  the  letters  11 
with  their  principles.  mrs,  ^ 

Mounted  Charts.  Cloth  Backs,  retail  price Cri  ryl 

Unmounted  Charts,  retail  price !.!'.!.!'.!!!!!      1  00 
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l^eto  littjarial   ^Htijait. 


1500  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

9,000  to  10,000  Neto  KKorUg  in  tije  Uocabularg.      %^\%  of 

Ssnonams,  fig  ^rot  ©ooftricij. 

WITH  OTHER  NEW  FEATURES.      TOGETHER  WITH  ALL  THE  OTHER  MATTER  OF 

PREVIOUS  EDITIONS. 

IN"   OITS   "VOXiTTl^E    OF    1760    P.A.OES.  I»IlIOB,    $e.60. 

SOLD    BY    ALL    BOOKSELLERS. 

G.  &  C.  MERKIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 

{^  •<  The  eighty  pages  of  niastrations,  comparable  in  fineness  to  those  of  bank  notes, 
are  worth  the  prioe  of  the  book."— [Ch.  Herald. 

"GET  THB  BEST.'*       GET  THE  HANDSOMEST.       GET  THE  CHEAPEST. 

a- B  T       ^SAT  EB  S  O?  Ell  - 

[Lx"  Specimon  pamphlets  of  the  new  features  sent  by  mail  on  application 

BECOMMENDATIONS  FBOM  FBESIDENTS  OF  COLIiEGES. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  Publlebers  have  received  the  flattering  testimonials  of  the  merits  of  this  edition 
from  nearly  THIBTT  Presidents  of  as  many  of  the  leading  CoUe^^es  of  the  United  States*  Among-  t^em  are  f!rom^ 
Presidents  Frelinghuysen  of  Rutgers,  Walker  of  Harvard,  Hopkins  of  Williams,  Stearns  of  Amherst,  Cummin^ 
of  Middletown,  Nott  of  Union,  Wayland  of  Providence,  Jackson  of  Hobart,  Woods  of  Brunswick,  Lord  of  Dart- 
mouth, Pease  of  Burlington.  Ballou  of  Tufts,  Gale  of  Galesville,  Ciampi  of  Holy  Crors,  Murphy  of  Abingdon,  Larareo 
of  Middlebury,  Andrews  of  Marietta,  Fisher  of  Hamilton,  Bead  of  Shurtliu*.  Sturtevant  of  Illinois,  Beynolda  of 
Illinois,  Collins  of  WilkiuHon,  Anderson  of  Bochester,  Wallace  of  Monmouth,  Curtis  of  Knox,  &c.  In  them  are 
expressions  like  the  following  :  — 

**An  honor  to  American  science,  taste,  and  criticism."  "  An  enduring  value  and  authority."  "Never  found 
any  work  which  so  uniformly  Hatished  my  inquiries.'*  **  Has  ever  &i>ice  heenuiy  constant  companion  in  my  practice 
at  the  bar,  and  for  the  last  five  years  upon  the  bench.  I  have  ever  found  it  a  safe  counsellor,  and  an  indispensable 
help  in  the  preparation  and  decitiion  of  cases."  ^'  For  the  sake  of  my  country  and  the  English  language,  1  rejoice 
in  the  wonderful  standard  excellence,  as  well  as  celebrity,  your  Dictionary  has  attained.  It  is  a  work  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  for  all  coming  time."  "  Stands  uinjucstionably  preeminent."  **  There  seems  every  prospect  that  it  will 
be  the  standard  book  for  this  country,  at  least,  if  not  for  England.  I  am  cont«'nt  it  should  be  so."  **  This  truly 
great  and  national  work."  '*  A  complete  apparatus  for  all  purposes  of  reading  and  understanding  English  and 
American  literature.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  thai  could  be  added  to  lit  it  for  these  ends."  *' A  vast 
treasury  of  knowledge,  the  whole  of  which  '\*  needed  by  every  one  who  u^es  the  English  language,  either  as  a 
writer,  a  speaker,  or  a  reader."  **  Oui^ht  to  be  a  part  of  the  furnitui'e  of  every  American  houde."  **  We  lony 
ago  accepted  WcbHter  a.s  the  standard  in  our  college,  and  the  experience  of  every  term  strengthens  our  conviction 
of  the  wisdom  of  our  choice."  *'  So  long  as  you  continue  to  incorporate  all  the  improvements  which  are  developed 
in  the  science  of  lexicography,"  &c.,  &c. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  opinions  of  no  gentlemen  u|Min  such  a  subject  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  those  of  our 

STATE    SUPERINTENDENTS    OF    PUBLIC    INSTKUOTION, 

selected  for  their  qualitlcations  to  take  charge  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  country — more  especially  our 
great  common  School  system  —  Avatching  constantly,  with  intelligent  scrutiny  every  influence  bearing  in  this  direc- 
tion. Whose  opinions  can  be  more  valuable,  therefore,  than  those  of  «uch  gentlemen  as  to  the  ENOLi»iH  Dictioh- 
ARY  best  fitted  in  its  Definitions,  Vocabilaby,  Outiiogbaiiiy,  Pronunciation,  Synonyms,  iLLUsraATioNs, 
Tables,  and  other  features,  to  aid  in  true  mental  culture?  State  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  in  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union,  or  corresponding  officer,  where  such  an  one  exists,  have  recommended  Webster's  Diction- 
ary in  the  strongest  terras.  Among  them  are  thobe  of  Maine,  New  Ilnuipbhire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Bhode 
Iiifand,  Connecticut,  NeAV  York,  New  Jer.'sey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Michigan, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  California,  and  aWCanada,  twenty  two  in  all. 

i>piiOE,  se.so. 

Sold  by  all  BooksellerH. 

'*  GET   THE   BEST."  GET  WEBSTEB. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Masa. 

^'  Specimen  pamphlets  of  the  new  features  sent  by  mail  on  application.  It 
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SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS  BY  W.  S  BARTON,  A.  M. 

3aASY  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  FOR  YOUNG  BEGINNERS.      12mo.,  half  mor., 

50  cents. 

**  It  is  just  what  its  title  purports,  and  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  <  Young  Beginners '  than  any 
that  has  come  under  my  notice." — Hon.  W.  F.  Perry,  Sop't  of  Education,  Ala. 

**  It  contains  a  new  and  better  system  of  teaching  than  any  hitherto  in  use." — Montgomery  Adv. 

"In  simplicity  of  plan  and  clearness  of  illustration,  it  cannot  be  excelled."— Missouri  Educator* 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  GRAMMAR.    12mo,  half  mor.,  75  cents. 

"  Prof.  Barton's  is  the  best  English  Grammar  ever  published." — President  Lee,  La. 

*•  In  my  opinion  it  will  supplant  every  other  work  of  the  kind." — Pres't  Talbird,  Howard  College. 

»*It  is  the  best  Grammar  ever  published." — Prof.  Pierson,  N.  J. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRAMMAR,  or,  An  Exposition  of  the  Grammatical  Structure  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.     12mo,  half  mor.,  $1. 
'  **  The  definitions  are  clear,  philosophical  and  precise,  and  the  work  is  an  able  and  comprehenaive 
treatise  on  Eiiglish  Philology."— Boston  Congregatioualist. 

*•  The  simplest  and  most  philosophical  Grammar  we  have  ever  examined. "—Watchman  &  Reflector. 

PRACTICAL  EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  ;    or,  The  Young  Composer's  Guide. 

12mo,  half  mor.,  76  ceutti. 

"  It  possesses  excellencies  not  found  in  aDy  other  work  on  the  subject."  -~  President  Poindexter, 
Calhoun  Institute. 

**  Very  interesting,  to  the  point,  and  containing  hints  not  found  in  the  text- book." — Mass.  Teacher. 

•*  An  admirable  book,  decidedly  the  best  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen."  —  Providence  Transcript. 

These  works  Ijave  received  the  approval  of  more  than  a  thousand  distinguished  teachers,  as  the  best 
text-books  in  Grammar  and  Composition  they  have  ever  used. 

LATE      PUBLICATIONS, 

THE  STILL  HOUR:    or,  Commnnion  with  God.     By  Austin  Phelps.  Professor  in  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary.     Twenty- second  Thousand.     16mo,  cloth.     Price  38  cents. 

Contents:  —  L  Absence  of  God  in  Prayer.  2.  Unhallowed  Prayer.  3.  Romance  in  Prayer.  4. 
Distrust  in  Prayer.  5.  Faith  in  Prayer.  6.  Specific  and  Intense  Prayer.  7.  Temperament  of  Prayer. 
8.  Indolence  in  Prayer.  9.  Idolatry  in  Prayer.  10.  Continuance  in  Prayer.  11.  Fragmentary  Prayer. 
12.  Aid  of  the  Holy 'Spirit  in  Prayer.    13.  Aeality  of  Christ  in  Prayer.     U.  Modem  Habits  of  Prayer. 

O*  The  extraordinary  sale  of  this  volume  bears  witness  to  its  great  merit,  and  its  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  wants  of  the  present  age.     Ex-Gov.  Briggs  says  of  it:  — 

"  I  have  read  with  great  interest,  and,  i  hope,  with  profit,  the  beautiful  little  book  of  Prof.  Phelps. 
To  call  it  gold  would  be  a  poor  compliment.     It  is  a  spiritual  gem  '  more  precious  than  gold,  or  much    v 
fine  gold.'     Its  value  cannot  be  estimated  by  gold.     In  this  little  volume  how  beautifully  unostenta- 
tious learning  takes  its  place  at  the  feet  of  piety." 

THE  PURITANS  ;  Or,  The  Church,  Court,  and  Parliament  of  England  during  the  Reigns  of  Edward 

Sixth  and  Elizabeth.     Second  volume.     By  Samuel  Hopkins.  Vol.  II.,  royal  octavo.  Cloth.    $2.50. 

"  This  important  work  will  do  more  to  modify  the  method  and  the  style  of  history  in  the  future, 
than  any  book  written  in  the  last  twenty-five  years." — [Sprincfield  Republican. 

**  Mr.  Hopkins  is  marching  on  with  worthy  stride  to  take  the  place  left,  vacant  by  the  honored 
Prescott.'"— Boston  Congregationalist. 

"  The  secoi.d  volume  nlore  than  fulfils  the  promise  of  the  first." — Independent. 

•*  Our  high  estiniate  of  this  work,  based  on  an  examination  of  the  first  volume,  is  fully  confirmed 
by  the  second." — New  York  Evangelist. 

LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  REV.  DANIEL  WILSON,  D.  D.,  Late  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

With  Portraits,  Illustrations,  and  a  Map  of  his  Travels.     By  Rev.  Josiah  Batemau.     Royal  octavo, 

cloth.    ^3.00. 

0=*  This  remarkable  biography  reached  a  third  edition  in  England  within  a  few  weeks  of  its  appear- 
ance. 

'*  There  is  no  country  of  which  so  little  has  been  written  as  India,  and  the  Life  of  Bishop  Wilson, 
composed  in  a  great  measure  of  his  private  journal,  extending  through  the  twenty-six  years  of  his 
residence  there,  fills  an  important  place  in  the  book-world." — ^New  York  Observer. 

**  As  Dr.  Wilson  lived  among  distinguished  people  for  nearly  half  a  century,  his  Memoirs  naturally 
contain  many  interesting  anecdotes  about  the  eminent  persons  with  whom  he  mingled." — N.  Y.  Post. 

"  A  tribute  to  the  worth  and  character  of  one  of  the  most  self-sacrificing  and  godly  men  of  modern 
times." — Portland  Advertiser. 

THE  HISTORICAL  EVIDENCES  OF  THE  TRUTH  OF  THE  SCRIPTURE  RECORDS,  with 

special  reference  to  the  doubts  and  discoveries  of  Modern  Times.     By  George  Rawlinson,  M.  A. 

Third  Thousand.     l2mo.     Cloth,     #1.2.1. 

The  sale  of  the  first  large  edition  of  Uiis  work,  in  a  few  days,  attests  the  public  opinion  of  its  value. 
The  voice  of  the  press  is  also  most  explicit  in  its  favor.     A  few  specimens  may  be  given  : 

**  The  consummate  learning,  iudgment  and  general  ability  displayed  by  Mr.  Rawlinson  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Herodotus,  arc  exhibited  in  this  work  also." — [North  American. 

*•  In  its  special  application  of  secular  history  to  the  illustration  of  the  sacred  record,  it  possesses  an 
.  interest  and  value  for  Biblical  students  which  can  hardly  be  expressed  in  words.  We  see  not  how 
any  man  of  candor  can  read  this  volume  and  retain  a  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament." — [Independent. 

"  The  volume  is  a  great  advance  upon  anything  before  in  the  hands  of  the  English  student."— [Con- 
gregationalist. 

*•  A  noble  book,  of  the  profoundest  interest  and  value."— [Boston  Courier. 

•*No  more  important  work  in  vindication  of  the  historical  accuracy  and  credibility  of  the  Scriptures 
has  ever  appeared." — [Springfield  Republican, 

•*It  will  be  read  with  prort>und  interest  by  persons  of  every  creed,  or  no  creed  at  all. — [Cin.  Gazelle. 
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The  favor  with  which  this  Autrmstio  continues  to  be  reeeiTed  by  Tbachbbs  and  Edvcatobs,  and 
the  wide  introduction  into  the  best  schools  it  has  attained  during  the  short  term  it  has  been  before  the 
public,  will  appear  from  the  following  list  of  the  names  of  those  who  have  examined  aud  used  it. 


ITo 


has  Beoeived  moh  DtoMngniahad  Vmvot  in  so  Short  a  Period  firom  its 

Tirst  Pablieation. 


Duch  marked  commendation  flrom  high  and  reliable  sources  prove*  Mr.  Eaton's  Arzthmbtic  to  he  a 
work  which,  on  examiruUion  and  uee,  will  commend  ittelf. 

WheroTer  a  fair  trial  has  been  given  to 

EATON'S      ARITHMETIC 

it  has  held  its  place  in  the  school  against  all  the  extraordinary  pressure  of  those  who  are  pecuniarily 
interested  in  the  use  and  sale  of  older  and  inferior  works.  It  has  held  its  position  by  the  same  means 
it  was  first  gained,  by 


as  a  useful,  practical  Arithmetic. 


Eaton's  Arithmetic  is  Now  in  Use  in  All  the  Schools  of  Bangoii  Me., 

Htmng  been  eubelituted  in  the  place  of  an  untatiefactory  hook  the  SECOND  TIME. 

It  is  highly  recommended  by  the  following  prominent  teachers  in  BANGOR. 

R.  B.  SHEPERD,  Principal  of  Giris*  High  SehooL 
C.  P.  BALDWIN,  Principal  of  Boys'  High  School. 
.  STEPHEN  BOOTHBY,  Principal  Select  School. 
I.  W.  COMBS,  Principal  Select  School. 
G.  C.  WATERMAN,  Principal  Select  SchooL 
LEVI  LXJDDEN,  Principal  Select  School. 
BURLEIGH  PEASE,  Principal  Grammar  Scht>ol. 

As  well  as  by  other  teachers  and  prominent  citisens  of  Bangor. 


It  is  recommended  in  high  terms  by  the  following  Educators  and  Tbachbbs  in  diflferent  parts  of 
the  country. 


THOMAS  SUERWIN, 
JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 

D.  N.  CAMP, 

S.  H.  TAYLOR, 
MOSES  F.  BROWN, 
GEO.  F.  SARGEANT, 
EPHRAIM  KNIGHT, 
GEORGE  W.  GARDNER, 
LYMAN  COLEMAN, 
J.  W.  PATTERSON, 
EMORY  F-  STRONG. 

E.  G.  DALTON. 
J.  P.  FISKE. 
EMORY  LYON, 
A.  P.  STONE, 
LEVI  W.  STANTON, 


JOHN  P.  COWLES, 
GEORGE  ALLEN,  Jr., 
REUBEN  SWAN, 
JAMES  HOVEY. 
P.  W.  BARTLETT, 
S.  W.  MASON, 
SAMUEL  SWAN. 
ALFRED  HE  WINS, 
ROBERT  SWAN. 
CHAS.  E.  VALENTINE, 
JAMES  A.  PAGE, 
H.  H.  LINCOLN. 
SAMUEL  L.  GOULD, 
JOSHUA  BATES, 
GEORGE  B.  HYDE. 
DANIEL  C.BROWN, 


W.  FISKE  GILE, 
SAMUEL  BARRETT, 
CHAS.  A.  MORRILL, 
JOSEPH  HALE, 
JAS.  A.  STEARNS, 
H.  C.  HARDEN. 
BEN  J.  W.  PUTNAM. 
J.  F.  BLACK  INGTON, 
F,  A.  SAWYER, 
WILLIAM  F.  ADAMS, 
CHAS,  B.  GOFF, 
B.  B.  CLARKE, 
MARSHALL  CONANT, 
WILLIAM  J.  ROLFE, 
and  many  others. 


ITT  Copies  for  examination  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents  in  postage  stamps.    Liberal 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  introduction. 
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NO.  24  WESTMINSTER  STREET, 

(JONES  BUILDING,) 

COOKE  &  DANIELSON,  proprietors  of  the  above  establishment,  invite  an  increase  of  the  favor 
already  extended  to  them  as  the  publishers  of 

1.    THE   PROVIDENCE    EVENING    PRESS, 

The  largest  daily  newspaper  in  the  State,  and  the  only  evening  paper  published  in  Rhode  Island.  It 
always  has  the  latest  telegraphic  news,  the  same  as  contained  in  the  Boston  papers  received  in 
Providence  several  hours  afterward.  City  and  State  intelligence  will  be  found  copiously  set  forth  in 
its  columns.  Its  general  news  and  miscellaneous  interesting  matter  in  great  abundance  give  it  an 
additional  passport  to  public  favor.  Its  editorial  conduct  is  strictly  upon  independent  principles. 
Two  editions  of  this  handsomely  printed  journal  are  published  daily. 

The  Evening  Press  is  furnished  to  subscribers  at  the  very  low  price  of  ^-6  per  annum,  payable  in 
advance  for  any  time  desired.  It  is  served  in  any  part  of  the  city  at  twelve  cents  per  week,  to  such 
as  prefer  a  weekly  arrangement.  Single  copies,  two  cents  each,  may  be  procured  at  the  office,  at  the 
news  depots,  and  of  the  newsboys. 

The  Evening  Press  is  a  very  valuable  medium  for  advertisers,  and  both  yearly  and  transient 
advertisers  will  be  dealt  with  liberally. 

2.     THE    RHODE    ISLAND    PRESS, 

Which  is  equalled  in  size  by  only  one  other  weekly  Rhode  Island  paper,  contains  a  very  large  amount 
of  reading  matter,  and  is  supplied  to  subscribers  at  the  cheap  rate  of  ^1.50  per  year,  payable  in 
advance.  Ten  copies  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  a  year  for  $10.  Single  numbers,  three  cents. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  received  for  this  paper,  the  advertisers  in  which  will 
find  their  interest  promoted  by  an  arrangement  with  respect  to  it. 

3.     TH£    RHODE    ISLAND    SCHOOLMASTER. 

The  Publishers  refer  to  the  card  on  another  page,  stating  the  prospectus,  etc.,  of  this  valuable 
publication. 

BOOK  AND   JOB   PRINfJNQ. 

The  Proprietors  of  this  establishment  confidently  invite  the  patronage  of  the  public  in  connection 
with  their  Book  and  Job  Printing  Department.  They  are  prepared  to  execute  all  kinds  of  letter  press 
printing  with  Neatness,  Cheapnkss  and  Pmomi'TNEss.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  it  Vn  thr 
interest  of  their  friends  to  transact  business  of  this  kind  with  them. 
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To  Superintendents,  School  Committees  &  Teachers. 


TOWN  &  HOLBROOKES 
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BY  SALEM  TOWN,  LL.  D.,  AND  NELSON  M.  HOLBROOK. 


WHOLE    MATTER   ENTIRELY  NEW. 


EXAMINE   THE    PROGRESSIVE   SERIES   OF  TEXT-BOOKS,   BEFORE   MAKING  ANY 
CHANGE  IN  THE  READING  AND  SPELLING  BOOKS  USED 

IN  YOUR  SCHOOLS. 


Nearly  every  School  District  in  the  States  of  MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  and  VERMONT, 
has  thoroughly  adopted  this  Series ;  and  many  of  the  most  important  Cities  and  Towns  in  the  State 
of  MASSACHUSETTS.  CONNECTICUT,  RHODE  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK.  MICHIGAN,  and 
OHIO,  have  also  adopted  Town  and  Holbrook's  Progressive  Series  as  the  Text-Books  to  be  used  in 
all  their  Schools. 

Within  three  years,  since  which  time  the  first  number  of  the  Series  was  issued,  over 

S,700    OITIES    J^XTID     TO-^^ISTS 

have  adopted  the  full  Series,  requiring  more  than  1,000,000  copies  to  supply  the  introductory  demand* 
75,000  copies  of  Town  and  Holbrook's  Progressive  Speller  and  Dejiner  sold  within  the  past  year. 

Superintendents  of  Schools,  School  Committees,  and  Teachers,  will  be  furnished  with  copies,  free 
of  charge,  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  their  introduction,  consisting  of 

Postage  Rates. 
The  Progressive  Pictorial  Primer,     -----  8 

The  Progressive  First  Reader,        Illustrated,     -  -  -  11 

The  Progressive  Second  Reader,  "  -  -  -  15 

The  Progressive  Third  Reader,  ««  -  -  -  20 

The  Progressive  Fourth  Reader,        -  -  -  -  -  24      * 

T/ie  Progressive  Fifth  Reader,  -  -  -  -  30 

The  Progressive  Speaker  and  Common  School  Reader,  -  -  30 

The  Progressive  Speller  and  Dejiner,  -  -  -  12 

Sent  by  Express,  they  paying  simply  the  Express  Charges ;  or  by  Mail,  on  receipt  of   Stamps  to 
cover  Postage,  according  to  annexed  rates. 

Having  received  the  most  flattering  testimonials  in  regard  to  the  practical  working  of  the  New 
Sbrikh,  from  educational  men,  and  particularly  from  practical  Teachers  from  every  section  of  the 
country,  we  are  fully  convinced  that  the  Progressive  Text-Books  are  second  to  nonejor  the  use  of 
pupils  attending  the  PRIMARY,  GRAMMAR,  or  HIGH  SCHOOL,  and  would  invite  the  most 
rigid  examination  and  fair  criticism  of  them  from  all  persons  in  any  way  interested  in  the  cdUs^  of 
education. 

TERMS  LIBERAL  FOR  INTRODUCTION. 

Teachers,  and  friends  of  education  visiting  this  city,  are  invited  to  call  at  our  salesroom. 

BAZIN  &  ELLSWORTH, 

No.  1  Cornhill,  Boston. 

jr2t 


H.  COWPERTHWAIT 
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FOTTEB  &  HA-MM 

POPULAR  WORKS  ON 

PENMAMSHIP   AND    BOOK-itEEPint;,    | 

Whicli  are  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  he  superior  to  any  Bimilar  worts  before 
the  public 

POTTEH    SB   mLB,(C3MON"X)'S 

SEnalBttcal  anD  progressi6c  Sgstem  of  ^penmansftiy, 

IN   TWELVE  NUMBERS,    RETAIL  PRICE   PER   NUMBER.  TEN   CENT3. 

This  System  is  based  upnn  the  moat  sneotific  principles.      Peninnnship  is  here  reduced  to  & 

$citact,  by  a  metliodical  airangemeut.  in  which  bll  the  amaU  and  capiiol  Ipuits  arc  broui^hi  uuder 

POTrER  &  HAMMOND'S  WRITING   CARDS, 

IN    TWO    NUMBERS;    RETAIL    PRICE    PER    NUMDER,    FOUR    CESTS. 

These  Cards  ore  designed  for  ChiMren,  as  an  Introduction  to  Poller  5  Hammond's  Syslem  ot 

Penmonship.    The  copies  ate  to  be  writlcn  on  a  slate  with  s  long  pencil,  or  on  na.tc  paper  with  « 

POTTER  h  HAMMOND'S  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK-KEEPING, 

BY  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  ENTRY. 
The  first  two  nnmbera  of  this  Series  are  now  published,  comprising  Ihree  sets  of  hooks,  liih  33 
pairci  of  bcnulirully  enpraved  copies,  desijtned  as  ■  eoniimiaiion  of  iheir  t-t'Wm  of  Penmauehip  ; 
well  adapted  lo  higher  classes  in  schools.    Appropriate  sets  of  Blanks  accompany  each  set. 

Retail  price  for  No.  1  Book-Keeping 21)  Gems. 

6  Blanks  for  the  same 20       ■' 

No.  2  Book-Keepin^t 3-5       '■ 

"  "  4  Blanks  for  tlie  .Single  Enlrv  Set  in  Xo.  3 ^3       " 

"  ■■  4  BlunkB  for  the  First  Set  of  Double  Entry,  as  found  in 

No.  2, 21      " 

Eaclr  set  of  Blanks  oontains  a  sufficient  quantily  of  p.ipcr  for  re-writing  a  set  of  buuku  in  ■ 

Retail  price  for  the  first  two  Numbers  bound  lopethor,  boards 6o  Cents. 

POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S  STEEI.   PENS. 

Extra  Fine,  per  (iross S    T.^  Cents. 

School  Pen,  per  cro!"' f^'       " 

Extra  Fine,  in  Small  lioies,  per  gross I  OO       '■ 

School  Fen,  ill  Small  Boies,  per  gtoas tt)      " 

These  Pens  are  manufactured  bv  Joseph  Gili.ott  expressly  to  order,   and  are  invaiinblj  pro- 
munced  the  Best  Peai  in  the  market. 

The  Extra  Fine  Pen  is  adapted  to  sph.iol*  of  a  higher  grade ;  the  School  Pen  it  adu].ied 

In  places  where  the  above  Pnlilicalions  and  Steel  Pens  arc  not  k.pt  for  -ale,  ■I'tfaehem  i 
wUhing  Ihemfor  use.  can  have  Ihem  through  ihc  Mail,  Postage  I'rc.paiil,  on  receipt  of 
price,  which  may  be  remitted  in  postage  stamps. 

To  insist  Teachers  in  eipIalninR  the  System  of  Penmanship,  a  ChiroKrapbic  Chart  ha> 

Mounted  Charts,  Cloth  Backs,  retail  price #1  ■ 


i 


J^PosTAOB,  Six  Ccnw  pcrTear,_Pnyii'ble  in  Advaiice^_ 


f .  |.  ^r|00lmast£r. 


BOASD  OP  EDIIOBa. 


SPECIAL  CONTKIBDTOKB I 


Hon.  J.  B.  CIIAPIN,  Com.  of  Piibtio  Sc/iooU. 
I.  DANIEL  LEACH,        I     Pnor.  S.  S.  GREENE, 
M.  J,  TALBOT,  "      R.  P.  DUNN. 

A.  A   GAMWELL,  "      ROBEET  ALLYN. 


-  A-tTo-rrs  X,   IS  eo. "NO.  VIII. 


PROVIDENCE! 

COOKE   «   DANIELSON,   PUBLISHERS, 

34    WEBTMINSTEE   STREET, 

1860. 


Printedliy  Cuuii 


,'"24  Wcsti 


HHODE     ISL^jSTD 


STATE    NORMAL   SCHOOL, 

IBlSTOi,  Mn  I. 


The  remaining  Terms  of  this  Institution  for  the  current  school  year  will  commence  as  follows 

On  TUESDAY,  Sept.  11,  1860. 
On  TUESDAY,  Nov.  27,  1860. 
On  TUESDAY,  Feb.  12,  1861. 


Pupils  arc  received  at  the  commencement  of  each  Term. 

Should  Teachers  desire  it,  a  special  class  will  be  formed  in  the  Fall  Term  for  those  who  intend  to 
leach  in  District  Schools  during  the  Winter.  The  studies  of  this  class  will  be  arranged  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  Teachers  of  which  it  is  composed. 

JOSHUA    KENDALL. 

Bbistoi.,  July  26,  1860.  a'it 


I^H^TT,    OA.KLEY    &    CO., 

31  MUBRAY  STBBBT,  NEW  YORK, 

Publishers  of 

ANALYTICAL   ENGLISH    GRAMMARS, 

LATIN   AND    GREEK    GRAMMARS, 

On  the  same  plan. 


Statin  antr  i&vttii  lessons,  Csesar,  Cicero,  <SaUust. 

x*-A.xiiQ--B3>xca-i:-isii  iDiOTionsr-A-i^Tr,  on  preparation.) 


Dodd's  Mathematical  Text-Books. 

BR.    HOOKER'S    PHYSIOIiOOIES, 

'7 


OLNEY'S  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLAS. 
Revised  Atlas  and  New  Text-Book  in  I860. 
ICT  Descriptive  Catalogues  furiiishcd  gratia. 


H.  COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO., 

HAVE  PURCHASED,  AND  WILL  HEREAFTER  PUBLISH, 

POTTER  &  HA.MM01Srr)'S 

POPULAR  WORKS  ON 

Which  are  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  superior  to  any  similar  works  before 

the  public. 


Slnalgtical  anti  Progressifae  Ssstcm  of  |3cnmansf)ip, 

IN    TWELVE   NUMBERS,    RETAIL  PRICE   PER   NUMBER,  TEN   CENTS. 

This  System  is  based  upon  the  most  scientific  principles.  Penmanship  is  here  reduced  to  a 
ncicjicef  by  a  methodicul  arrangement,  in  whicli  all  the  small  and  capital  leticrs  arc  brouglit  uuder 
three  principles. 

POTFER  &  HAMMOND'S  WRITLNG   CARDS, 

IN    TWO    NUMBERS;    RETAIL    PRICE    PER    NUMBER,    FOUR    CENTS. 

These  Cards  are  designed  for  Children,  as  an  Introduction  to  Potter  &  Hammond's  System  of 
Penmanship.  The  copies  are  to  be  written  on  a  slate  with  a  long  pencil,  or  on  waste  paper  with  a 
lead  pencil. 

POTTER  &  HAMMOND^S  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK-KEEPING, 

BY  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  ENTRY. 

The  first  two  numbers  of  this  Scries  are  now  published,  comprising  three  sets  of  books,  with  32 
pages  of  beautifully  engraved  copies,  designed  as  a  continuation  of  their  system  of  Penmanship ; 
well  adapted  to  higher  classes  in  schools.     Appropriate  sets  of  Blanks  accompany  each  set. 

Retail  price  for  No.  1  Book-Keeping, 20  Cents, 

•'  "  6  Blanks  for  the  same, r 20      ** 

**  ••  No.  2  Book-Keeping 3o      *• 

"  •♦  4  Blanks  for  the  Sin<;lc  Entry  Set  in  No.  2 20       " 

"  **  4  Blanks  for  the  First  Set  of  Double  Entry,  as  found  in 

No.  2, 20      '« 

Each  set  of  Blanks  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  paper  for  rc-writinp  a  set  of  hooks  in  a 
practical  manner  from  the  printed  transactions,  except  the  blanks  for  the  bound  edition. 

Retail  price  for  the  first  two  Numbers  bound  together,  boards, Cv)  Cents. 

5  Blanks  for  the  same, 2o      *< 

POTTER  &  IIAMMOxND'S  STEEL  PENS. 

Extra  Fine,  per  gross, $    7o  Cents. 

School  Pen,  per  gross, 65       " 

Extra  Fine,  in  Small  Boxes,  per  gross, 1  00       •' 

Sciiool  Pen,  in  Small  Boxes,  per  gross, 85      ** 

These  Pens  are  manufactured  by  Joseph  Gillott  expressly  to  order,  and  are  invariably  pro- 
munced  the  Best  Pais  in  the  market. 

The  Extra  Fine  Pen  is  adapted  to  schools  of  a  higher  grade  ;  the  School  Pen  is  adapted  to  schools 
of  an  intermediate  grade,  and  is  an  excellent  Biusuwss  Fen. 

In  places  where  the  above  Publications  and  Steel  Pens  are  not  kept  for  sale.  Teachers  and  others 
wishing  them  for  use,  can  have  them  through  the  Mail,  Postage  Pre-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  retail 
price,  which  may  be  remitted  in  postage  stamps. 

To  assist  Teachers  in  explaining  the  System  of  Penmanship,  a  Chirograpliic  Chart  has  just  been 
issued,  which  is  the  largest  ever  published.  It  presents  a  complete  classilicatiou  of  all  the  letters, 
with  their  principles. 

Mounted  Charts,  Cloth  Backs,  retail  price ^1  5^ 

Unmounted  Charts,  retail  price I  (K) 


PoHTAOE.  Six  Cent,  por  Venr.  Pnyablc  in  JiS^ 


k^mlmKsttx, 


BOAU)  OF  EDUOBS. 


SFECIAL  CONTKIBUTOBa  I 

Ho».  J.  B.  CHAPIN,  Cam.  of  Public  Schoob. 
Rbv.  DANIEL  LEACH,       |     Piiop.  S.  8.  GREENE, 


3  BP  X  SI,£  I 


E3a,     1  8  e  O. 


PKOVIDENCE! 

0DO5B   4   DANIEL80N,   PUBLlBHSas, 

B4   WESTUINSTEK  STnEET. 

iseo. 


OOlS^a?B3^TTS    or    SEf>a?EiwffBEIi    I^rCT3b*ffBB*t. 


The  Results  of  the  Teacher's  Work 203  Over-Education 279 

September. ...The  First  Kind  Word 26oiThe  Province  of  Education •• 280 

A  Slonument  to  Roger  Williams 267 1  Educational  Intellioencb. 

Youni?  Teachers  Leaving  the  JSormal  School.  209  ™,.  ^    -,,.     .    »  i  **     *•         r  *.u     * 

n^A  «;n  r-o.-^  f^..  v«„  9fiQ  Thirty-lMrst  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Amencan 

uoa  will  Lare  for  1  ou Joy  i     ^-^   .      *  r     .       »•  oon 

riu        f  n^vi.     T' ^i.«,  .  „.wi  r«,..v,.,,;*»ooo      o-n  Institute  of  Instruction -• 2wJ 

t;hangc  of  nooks,  leaciiers  and  Committees. .  ZtK)\.,      .         /•  ^t     m    j     t  i      j  t     »•..  ^      ^  t 

Asking  Questions 27r^«^^»""  ?-^  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  In- 

Power  of  Short  Words 272  Btruction  at  Bristol 2ai 

Victoria's  First  Moment  of  Sovereignty 272,  Editor's   Department. 

••I  Have  a  Good  Mind." '. 273  Sow  the  Seed  — Reform  School 289 

Culture...-**  I  Fired  the  Torpedo." 274  Mvthfmatics 

Bo'-?.'. ^.T:'[ \ \ \ \ t .^!?'f .!"!  .T!".?.! .T!!'.'.^?.';  2^7 ^ "^^^  Diophantinc  Analysis '.• 29^1 

II^craVrabcV/lRyraVmbeV.!.\\^  ^.   ^     „         Natural  Science. 

Evening  Prayer  Taught  by  a  Mother— Its  In-         |"  Suffer  Me  that  I  may  Speak 292 

flueuce ..-.  278'     Questions  for  Written  Examinations.    294 


TO    SCHOOL   TEACHEES. 

Teachers  desiring  information  in  regard  to  A  SYSTEM  OF  SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT,  pub- 
lished by  John  Atwater,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  -.vhich  has  been  highly  recommended  for  its  moral 
and  governmental  influence  by  many  professional  teachers  who  have  adopted  it,  are  requested  to 
address,  with  stamp,  J.  H.  ATWATER,  Providence,  R.  I. 

s3t 


xnhxkm  ^faeniug  f  ress  €steM}$|meitt. 


NO.  24  WESTMINSTER  STREET. 

(JONES  BUILDING,) 

COOKE  &  BANIELSON,  proprietors  of  the  above  establishment,  invite  an  increase  of  the  favot 
already  extended  to  them  as  the  publishers  of 

1.    THE   PROVIDENCE   EVENING   PRESS, 

The  largest  daily  newspaper  in  the  State,  and  the  only  evening  paper  published  in  Rhode  Island.  If 
always  has  the  latest  telegraphic  news,  the  same  as  contained  in  the  Boston  papers  received  in 
Providence  several  hours  afterward.  City  and  State  intelligence  will  be  found  copiously  set  forth  in 
its  columns.  Its  general  news  and  miscellaneous  interesting  matter  in  great  abundance  give  it  an 
additional  passport  to  public  favor.  Its  editorial  conduct  is  strictly  npon  independent  principles. 
Two  editions  of  this  handsomely  printed  journal  are  published  daily. 

The  Evening  Press  is  furnished  to  subscribers  at  the  very  low  pricfl  of  $G  per  annttm,  payable  in 
advance  for  any  time  desired.  It  is  served  in  any  part  of  the  city  at  twelve  cents  per  week,  to  such 
as  prefer  a  weekly  arrangement.  Single  copies,  two  cunts  each,  may  be  procured  at  the  oflSce,  at  the 
news  depots,  and  of  the  newsboys. 

The  Evening  Press  is  a  very  valuable  medium  for  advertisers,  and  both  yearly  and  transient 
advertisers  will  be  dealt  with  liberally. 

2.     THE    RHODE    ISLAND    PRESS, 

Which  is  equalled  in  size  by  only  one  other  weekly  Rhode  Island  paper,  contains  a  very  large  amount 
of  reading  matter,  and  is  sup  lied  to  subscribers  at  the  cheap  rate  of  .^l-^^  P^r  yeaft  payable  in 
advance.  Ten  copies  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  a  year  for  .^10.  Single  numbers,  three  cents. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  received  for  this  paper,  the  advertisers  in  which  will 
find  their  interest  promoted  by  an  arrangement  with  respect  to  it. 

3.     THE    RHODE    ISLAND    SCHOOLMASTER. 

BOOK  AND  JOB    PRINT mQ. 

The  Proprietors  of  this  establishment  contidently  invite  the  patronage  of  the  public  in  connection 
with  their  Book  and  Job  Printing  Department.  They  arc  prepared  to  execute  all  kinds  of  letter  press 
printing  with  Neatness,  Cheapness  and  Promptness.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  It  to  the 
interest  of  their  friends  to  transact  business  of  this  kind  with  them. 

pROViDE?fCE,  March,  186(». 


STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOL, 

SRtSTOi,  R.  J. 


I'he  remaining  Terms  of  this  Institution  for  the  current  school  year  will  comroence  as  follows 


On  TUESDAY,  Sept.  11,  1860. 


On  TUESDAY,  Nov.  27,  1860. 


On  TUESDAY,  Feb.  12,  1861. 


i^iiptls  are  received  at  the  commencement  of  each  Term. 

Should  Teachers  desire  it,  a  special  class  will  be  formed  in  the  Fall  Term  for  those  who  intend  id 
t^ach  lu  District  Schools  during  the  Winter.  The  studies  of  this  class  ^ill  be  arranged  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  Teachers  of  whom  it  is  composed. 

JOSHUA    KENDALL. 

Bemtol,  July  26,  1860.  h2t 


PIIA.TT,    OA.KLEY   &    CO., 

ai  MXJBBA7  STBBBTi  NEW  TOBKj 

Publishers  of 
BTJIiXiIOaST'S    SBIilBS    OF 

ANALYTICAL   ENGLISH   GRAMMARS, 

LATIN   AND   GREEK    GRAMMARS, 

On  the  same  plan. 


iatin  mtj  ffireelt  Itseoris,  Caesar,  (Cicero,  ,SaUu8t. 


Dodd's  Mathematical  Text-Books^ 

BB.    HOOKEB'S    FHTSIOIiOGIES* 


OLNEY'S  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLAS. 
Revised  Atlas  and  New  Text-Book  in  1860. 
O*  Descriptive  Catalogues  furniehed  gr€Ui9. 


H.  COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO., 

2<TO-     609     CHBSTlSrTJT      STREET,      X>X3:ZXi./^X>EZiaPX3:X.A., 
HAVE  PURCHASED,  AND  WILL  HEREAFTER  PUBUSH, 

POTTER  &  H^MMOISTD'S 

POPULAR  WORKS  ON 

■ 

PENMAMSHIP   Ami    BOOK-KEEPme, 

"NVhich  are  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  bo  superior  to  any  similar  works  before 

the  public. 


3POTTEIi    <Ss    HuALOS^I^OIsriD'S 

^[nalstical  arib  Profiressi&e  Sgstem  of  i9mmangi)ip# 

IN   TWELVE  NUMBERS,    RETAIL  PRICE   PER  NUMBER,  TEN  CENTS. 

This  System  is  based  upon  the  most  scientific  principles.  Penmanship  is  here  reduced  to  a 
science,  by  a  methodical  arrangement,  in  which  all  the  small  and  capital  letters  are  brought  under 
three  priuciples. 

POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S  WRITING   CARDS, 

IN    TWO    NUMBERS;    RETAIL    PRICE    PER    NUMBER,    FOUR    CENTS. 

These  Cards  are  designed  for  Children,  as  an  Introduction  to  Potter  &  Hammond's  System  of 
Penmanship.  The  copies  are  to  be  written  on  a  slate  with  a  long  pencil,  or  on  waste  paper  with  a 
lead  pencil. 

POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK-KEEPING, 

BY  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  ENTRY. 

The  first  two  numbers  of  tbis  Series  are  now  published,  comprising  three  sets  of  books,  with  32 
pages  of  beautifully  engraved  copies,  designed  as  a  continuation  of  their  system  of  Penmanship ; 
well  adapted  to  higher  classes  in  schools.    Appropriate  sets  of  Blanks  accompany  each  set. 

Retail  price  for  No.  1  Book-Keeping, 20  Cents,  i 

*'  **  6  Blanks  for  the  same, 20      "  ' 

"  '♦  No.  2  Book-Keeping 35       •• 

**  •*  4  Blanks  for  the  Single  Entry  Set  in  No.  2 20      •« 

"  **  4  Blanks  for  the  First  Set  of  Double  Entry,  as  found  in 

No.  2, 20      »* 

Each  set  of  Blanks  contains  a  sufficient  quantify  of  paper  for  re-writing  a  set  of  books  in  a 
practical  manner  from  the  printed  transactions,  except  the  blanks  for  the  bound  edition. 

Retail  price  for  the  first  two  Numbers  bound  together,  boards, 65  Cent». 

5  Blanks  for  the  same, 25 


«i 


POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S  STEEL  PENS. 

Extra  Fine,  per  gross, ^    75  Cents. 

School  Pen,  per  gross, 65      *' 

Extra  Fine,  in  Small  Boxes,  per  gross 1  00       •• 

School  Pen,  in  Small  Boxes,  per  gross,...*. 85      ** 

''These  Pens  are  manufactured  by  Joseph  Gillott  expressly  to  order,  and  are  inTariably  pro- 
muuced  the  Best  Pens  in  the  market. 

The  Extra  Fine  Pen  is  adapted  to  schools  of  a  higher  grade  ;  the  School  Pen  is  adapted  to  schools 
of  an  intermediate  grade,  and  is  an  excellent  Busiriess  Pen. 

In  places  where  the  above  Publications  and  Steel  Pens  are  not  kept  for  sale.  Teachers  and  others 
wishing  them  for  use,  can  have  them  through  the  Mail,  Postage  Pre-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  retail 
price,  which  may  be  remitted  in  postage  stamps. 

To  assist  Teachers  in  explaining  the  System  of  Penmanship,  a  Chirographic  Chart  has  just  been 
issued,  which  is  the  largest  ever  published.  It  presents  a  complete  classification  of  all  the  letters, 
with  their  principles. 

Mounted  Charts.  Cloth  Backs,  retail  price ^l  50 

U  nraounted  Charts,  retail  price 1  QQ 


lPo»TA0B.JSix"Cel2tHpcfTisr.J*a"if;iU 
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1.  CHAPIN,  Com.  of  Publui  ScAooli. 
Ret.  DAlflEL  LEACH,       ]     Prop.  S.  S.  GREENE, 
"    M.  J.  TALBOT,  "      a.  P.  DUNN, 

A-  A.  QAMWELL,  "      ROBERT  ALLTN. 
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PROVIDENCE: 

nOOKE   &    DANIELSON,   PUBLISHERS, 

3*    WESTMINSTEB   BTBEET. 

1800. 
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tpil  \,y  CiniKE  »  DAf 
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%mi\tx  §xtKt  Mork  ^j  f  ol  paitsel 


PROLEGOMENA   LOGICA; 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  CHARACTER   OF   LOGICAL   PROCESSES. 

By  H.  LoNGUEViLLE  Mansp.l,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Oxford ; 

Editor  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Lectures;    author  of  *' Limits  of   Religious  Thought,"  &c. 

12mo.    Cloth,  $1. 
This  work  is  not  an  introduction  to  Logic,  but  "an  inquiry  itito  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
thinking  faculty,  such  as  they  are  assumed  by  the  logician  as  the  basis  of- his  deductions."     It  is  an 
important  contribution  to  Mental  Science,  by  one  who  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  living  authors  in 
this  department  of  learning. 

STIIiL  ANOTHER.— NOW  BEADY. 

LEOTXJUES   o]sr    Loaic. 

By  Bir  "William  Hamilton,  Bart.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh.    With  Notes  from  Original  Materials,  and  an  Appeiulix  containinj;  the  Latest  Develop- 
ment of  his  New  Logical  Theory.    Edited  by  H.  Longucville  Mansel,  B.  D.,  Oxford,  and  John 
Veitch,  A.  M.,  Edinburgh.     Royal  8vo.     Cloth,  $S. 
This  volume  completes  the  Metaphysical  and  Logical  series  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  will 
enable  American  scholars  to  possess  themselves  of  the  invaluable  works  of  this  eminent  author,  in 
two  elegant  octavo  volumes,  at  six  dollars  —  half  the  price  of  the  English  edition. 

By  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Bart.    Edited  by  Prof.  H.  L.  Mansel,  B.  D.,  of  Oxford,  and  John  Veitch,  M. 
A.,  Edinburgh.     Royal  8vo.     Cloth,  ^3. 
Hamilton's  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  have  been  received  with  eminent  favor,  and  already  adopted 
as  a  text-book  in  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and  other  distinguished  colleges. 

XjTJS^XrD&   OF    RELia-IOXTS    THOTJGHIT    EX-A.I^I3Nri33D* 

By  H.  Longueville  Mansel.  B.  D.;  Professor  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Oxford;  Editor 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Lectures,  cSrc.     12mo.     Cloth,  ^1. 
This  able  work  of  Prof.  Manuel  has  passed  through  several  editions,  and  is  attracting  marked 
attention  among  scholars  and  theologians,  many  of  whom  regard  it  as  a  defence  of  revealed  religion 
unsurpassed  since  the  appearance  of  Butler's  Analogy. 

BRITISH  NOVELISTS  AND  THEIR  STYLES.  Being  a  Critical  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
British  Prose  Fiction.  By  David  Masson,  M.  A.,  author  of  ♦*  Life  and  Times  of  John  Milton," 
etc.,  etc.     l6mo.    Cloth,  75  cents.    • 

THE  LEADERS  OF  THE  REFORMATION.    Luther,  Calvin,  Latimer  and  Knox,  the  Repre- 
sentative Men  of  Gerraanv,  France,  England  and  Scotland.     By  J.  TuUoch,  D.  D.,  author  of 
"Theism,"  etc.     12mo.    Cloth,  jj^l. 
A  portrait  gallery*of  sturdy  reformers,  drawn  by  a  keen  eve  and  a  strong  hand. 

CHAMBERS'  HOME  BOOK,  or  Pocket  Miscellany  ;  a  Choice  Selection  of  Interesting  and  Instruc- 
tive Reading,  for  Old  aid  Young.     Six  volumes.  16mo.     Cloth,  $'3. 

CHAMBERS'  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  A  Selection  of  the  choicest 
productions  of  English  Authors,  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time.  Two  imperial  octavo 
volumes,  700  pages  each,  double  columns;  with  300  elegant  illustrations.    Embossed  cloth   $'5 

MISCELLANIES.     By  William  R.  Williams,  D.  D.  New  and  improved  edition.  12mo.   Cloth,  $1.25. 
"This  work  ou«ht  to  be  in  tiiC  libraries  of  all  capable  of  admiring  rare  learning  and  singular  force 

and  beauty  of  style." — Christian  Intelliffencer,  Sept.  IStiO. 

MY  schools' AND  SCHOOLMAS^fERS  ;  or.  the  the  Story  of  my  Education.  An  Autobiogra- 
phy.    By  Hugh  Miller.     With  a  full-length  Portrait  of  the  Author.     12nio.     Cloth,  $-1.25. 

POPULAR  GEOLOGY  ;  With  Descriptive  Sketches  from  a  Geologist's  Portfolio.     By  Hugh  Miller. 
With  a  Resume  of  the  Progress  of  Geological  Science  during  the  last  two  years.     By  Mrs.  Miller 
i2mo.     Cloth.  ^l.2o. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUMAN  SPECIES;  Its  Typical  Forms  and  Primeval 
Distribution.  By  Charles  Hamilton  Smith.  With  an  Introduction  by  Samuel  Kneeland,  Jr.,  M. 
D.,  and  elegant  illustrations.     12mo.     Cloth,  $-1  25. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PALESTINE,  from  the  Patriarchal  Age  to  the  Present  Time.      By  John 
Kitto,  D.  D.     AVith  upwards  of  230  illustrations.     12rao.     Cloth,  <jf!l.25. 
dTF  A  work  admirably  adapted  to  the  Familv,  the  Sabbath,  and  the  week-day  School  Library. 

LIFE  OF  JAMES  MONTGOMERY^  By  Mrs.  H.  C.  Knight,  author  of  "Lady  Huntingtoi.  and 
her  Friends,"  &c.     Likeness  and  elegant  illustrated  title-page  on  steel.     12mo.     Cloth,  ^1,25. 

THE  HALLIG  ;  or  the  Sheepfold  in  the  Waters.    A  Tale  of  Humble  Life  on  the  Coast  of  Schleswig. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Mrs.  George  P.  Marsh.     12mo.     Cloth,  ;f^l.OO. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  says  :     "  I  have  read  it  with  deep  interest.     Mrs.  Marsh  has  given  us  an 

admirable  version  of  a  most  striking  and  poweiful  work." 

THE  AMERICA  N  STA  TESMAN;  or.  Illustrations  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Daniel  Wkkster  ; 

for  the  Entertainment  and  Instruction  (»f  American  Youth.     By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Banvard,  author 

of  "  National  Series  of  American  Histories."     AVith  Numerous  Illustrations.     16mo.    Cloth,  75c. 

nrr  a  work  for  every  American  youth.     The  author  says  he  deals  not  with  Mr.  Webster's  jwiitical 

opinions^  but  presents  the  most  interesting  incidents  in  his  eventful  life. 

THE  ISLAND  HOME;  or,  the  Young  Castaways.     By  Christopher  Romaunt,  Esq.    With  elegant 
illustrations.     I6mo.     Cloth,  75  lents. 
Uy  A  new  and  exceedingly  captivating  "  Robinson  Crusoe"  story. 

(O'  Copies  of  all  books  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
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WORCESTER'S 

COMPREHENSIYE      DICTIONARY, 

FOR  SCHOOLS,  COUNTING-ROOMS,  AND  FAMILIES,     . 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


3^   J".    S.    ^S^ORCJaSXSR,    XjXj^X^^ 


ONE  VOIAXHXL      ....      Larffe  12nus   608  pp.     »      •      •      •      PBtOE,  $1^00. 


This  Dictionary  is  substantially  a  combination  of  the  Comprehensive  Dictionary,  first  pablished  in 
1830,  and  the  '*  Academic,"  published  in  1855.  It  contains  a  very  full  vocabulary  of  well-authorized 
English  words,  and  also  many  other  words,  in  relation  to  which  an  English  reader  needs  Informa* 
tion  as  to  their  orthography,  pronunciation,  or  meaning.  In  addition  to  the  common  words  of  the 
language,  it  comprises  numerous  technical  terms  in  the  various  arts  and  sciences ;  some  words  which 
are  obsolete  or  antiquated,  but  which  are  found  in  books  that  are  much  read ;  some-  which  are  local 
or  provincial ;  some  which  arc  peculiar  to  the  United  States;  and  some  such  words  fronr  foreign  lan- 
guages as  are  often  met  with  in  English  books.  The  notices  of  synonyms  will  be,  it  is  believed,  of 
essential  use. 

Attention  is  particularly  invited  to  the  appendix,  which  contains  -^ 

VOCABULARIES    OF 

Chreek  and  Latin  Proper  Names. 

Sorlpture  Proper  Names. 
Ohrlatian  Names  of  Hen  and  Women,  with  their  Signifioatioh. 

Modern  Qeographioal  NameSt 

ALSO,  TABLES  OF 

Prononoiation  of  the  Names  of  Distinguished  Men  of  Modern  Times. 

Abbireviations  used  in  Writing  and  Printing. 

Signs  of  Planets.  Aspects,  Zodiac,  etc. 

A  Collection  of  Words,  Phrases,  and  Quotations,  from  the  Iiatin,  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  Iiangoages. 

The  Principal  Deities,  Heroes,  etc.,  in  Greek  and  Roman  Fabulous  History^ 

\From  the  Bostmi  Transcript  of  Sept.  14th.] 

Dr.  Worcester's  New  Dictionary.— Dr.  Worcester's  "Comprehensive  Pronouncing  and  ExpUn* 
atorr  Dictionary"  has  been  before  the  public  since  1830,  or  for  thirty  years,  and  during  this  time  it 
has  become  well  known  to  all  teachers  throughout  the  New  England*  States,  and  has  received  the 
highest  commendations.  This  Dictionary  has  been  revised  and  enlarged  several  times.  In  the  pres- 
ent edition,  every  definition  has  been  examined,  the  vocabulary  has  been  much  enlarged,  and  other 
important  additions  have  been  made. 

In  addition  to  the  common  words,  it  comprises  numerous  local,  obsolete  or  antiquated,' and  techni- 
cal or  scientific  terms.  The  definitions  are  comprehensive  and  accurate.  The  pronunciation  is  exhi- 
bited by  that  complete  and  easy  system  of  marks  adopted  by  Dr.  Worcester  in  all  his  Dictionaries, 
and  which  has  been  acknowledged  by  those  competent  to  judge,  to  be  the  best  method  of  expressing 
the  pronunciation  of  words  ever  invented.  Also,  in  cases  of  various,  doubtful,  or  disputed  pronun- 
ciation, the  different  modes,  with  their  respective  authorities,  are  exhibited. 

The  synonvmes  scattered  throughout  the  volume  will  be  fOund  to  be  a  ver}^  usefsl  feature  of  the 
book,  and  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  student. 

The  appendix  contains  important  matter  which  greatly  increases  the  value  of  the  work. 

The  same  ease  and  accuracy  which  distinguish  Dr.  Worcester's  other  works,  are  manifested  on 
every  page  of  this  manual.  It  is  a  most  convenient  book  for  schools,  and  for  families,  •—  such  a  work 
as  every  nouse  should  have,  even  a  copy  in  every  room,  if  it  can  be  afforded. 
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OOULB  &  LIKCOLN'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


€\t  ^tiljjit  jaf  t|e  ^mericmi  ^^tolution ; 


OR 

THE  POLITICAL  SERMONS  OF  THE  PERIOD  OF  1776. 

With  a  Historical  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Illustrations.     Bv  J.  WINGATE  THORNTON,  A.  M. 

12mo.    Cloth,  ^1  25.* 
This  volume  contains  several  of  the  more  marked  political  sermons  of  the  RcTolutionary  period, 
with  copious  illustrative  notes,  and  a  narrative  of  the  leading  events  of  the  time.     It  is  designed  to 
show  the  influence  of  f be  Pulpit  in  shaping  our  colonial  bieitory  and  developing  the  principles  of 
iiidependence. 

TM£  iOIAAIIiiE  ar  S^ATyB^i  HISTDBY, 

By  PHILIP  HENRY  GOSSE.    With  elegant  illustrations.     l2mo.    Cloth,  $-1.25. 

Mr.  Gbsse  is  a  distinguished  naturalist,  and  has  published  several  works  on  his  favorite  subject. 
This  new  volume  is  one  of  his  happiest  efforts,  and  is  distinguished  for  its  illustrations,  which  for 
beauty  have  never  been  surpassed  in*thi8  country, 

THE  BENEFIT  OF  CHRIST'S  DEATH; 

Or,   The  Qlorious  Biohes  of  Gk>d'8  Free  Orace,   which  every  true  Believer  receives  by 

Jesua  Christ  and  him  Crucified. 

By  AOXIO  PALi^AUIO.     With  an  Introduction  by  Ri-v.  Johx  Ayer,  M.  A.    16mo.    Cloth,  38  cts. 

This  work  was  written  in  Italian  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  it  xvas  extensively  circu- 
lated, and  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  public  mind.  Its  remarkable  history  is  well  set  forth 
in  the  Introduction.  It  is  a  lucid  and  able  statement  and  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith. 

ESSAYS  IN  BIOGRAPHY  AND  CRITICISM^ 

By  PETER  BAYNE,  M.  A.,  author  of  •«  The  Christian  Life."    In  two  scries,  or  parts. 
12mo.    Cloth,  $'1.27  each.    A  new  and  beautiful  edition. 

These  volumes,  prepared  by  the  author  exclusively  for  his  American  publishenf,  arc  now  issued  in 
uniform  style.     They  include  the  following  articles  : 

First  Series,  —  Thomas  De  Quincy ;  Tennyson  and  his  Teachers  ;  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning  ;  Recent 
Aspects  of  British  Art ;  John  Ruskin';  Hugh  Miller ;  The  Modern  Novel,  Dickens,  etc. ;  Ellis,  Acton> 
and  Currer  Bell. 

Second  Series,  — Charles  Kingsley,  S.  T.  Coleridge;  T.  B.  Macaulay;  Allison;  Wellington; 
Napoleon;  Plato;  Characteristics  of  Christian  Civiiization ;  The  Modern  University;  The  Pulpit 
und  the  Press  ;  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  a  Defence, 

Mr.  Bayne,  though  a  young  man,  has  placed  himself  in  the  first  rank  of  British  writers,  and  has  nO 
superior  among  essayists.     Read  the  following  notices : 

'•  They  display  a  critical  power  seldom  equalled  in  comprehensiveness,  depth  of  insight,  candid 
appreciation,  and  judicial  integrity." — North  American  Review. 

*'  The  truthfulness,  judgment,  and  poetic  beauty  with  which  each  subject  is  treated,  renders  ihc 
work  one  of  the  most  instructive,  reliable,  and  fascinating  productions  that  has  for  a  long  time 
appeared  before  the  public." — Boston  Transcript. 

'*  The  author  of  these  Essays  has  gained  a  marked  place  among  the  writers  of  the  day.  ♦  *  # 
There  is  not  one  of  them  which  will  not  well  repay  perusal." — \c70  York  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

**  Mr.  Bayne  is  one  of  those  few  authors  who  by  one  step  ascend  to  the  hiuliest  rank  of  literary 
power  and  fame.     The  hand  of  a  great  master  is  visible  in  all  these  pages.*' — Presbyterian  Banner. 

**  Unless  we  much  mistake,  liis  performance  will  be  pronounced  in  each  instance  most  admirable." 
— Chicatjo  Christian  Times. 

BOOIS:3    FOR,    "STOTJTH. 

PLYMOUTH  AND  THE  PILGRIMS  ;    or.  Incidents  and  Adventure  in  the  History  of  the  First 
Settlers.     With  Illustrations.     16mo.,  cloth,  60  cents. 

NOVELTIES  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD.    An  Account  of  the  Adventures  and  Discoveries  of  the 
Explorers  of  North  America.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     16mo.,  cloth,  60  cents. 

ROMANCE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY ,-    or.  An  Account  of  the  Early  Settlement  of  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia.     With  Illustrations.     16mo.,  cloth,  60  cents. 

TRAGIC  SCENES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  MARYLAND  AND  THE  OLD  FRENCH  WAR, 
with  an  account  of  various  interesting  events  in  the  early  settlement  of  America.     With  numer- 
ous elegant  illustrations.     IGmo.,  doth,  (J!)  cents. 
\}Or  Each  of  the  above  volumes  is  complete  in  itself,  and  yet  together  they  form  a  regular  Series  of 

American  Histories. 

THE  POOR  BOY  AND   MERCHANT  PRINCE  ;    or.  Elements  of  Success,  drawn  from    the 
Liiv.  AND  CirAttACTER  of  the  late  Amos  Lawrence.      By  W illiam  M.  Thayer,  author  of 
"  The  Poor  (iirl  and  True  Woman."     Kinio.,  cloth,  gilt  back,  75  cents. 
••  There  is  scarcely  a  page  that  will  not  rivet  the  attention  and  interest  the   mind  of  the  young 

reader." — New  York  Eranqelist. 

THE  POOR  GIRL  AND  TRUE  WOMAN;    or,  Elements  of  Woman's  Success,  drawn  from  the 
Lii'H  OF  Mary  Lyon  and  others.    A  Book  for  Girls.    By  William  M.  Thayer,  author  of 
••  The  Poor  Boy  and  Merchant  Prince.     lOmo.,  cloth,  gilt  back,  16  cents. 
Parents  will  find  the  above  **  companion  books,**  admirably  adapted  for  presents  to  a  son  and 

and  daughter.     Uniform  in  size,  typography  and  binding. 


Nos.  443  and  445,  Broadway,  New  York, 

Have  now  ready, 

EDUCATION  :  INTELLECTUAL,  MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL, 

BY  BOBEBT  SPENCER, 

Author  of  "Social  Statics,"  "The  Principles  of  Psychology/*  and  "Essays,  Scientific,  Political  and 

Spcculutivr."     lvol.'l2nio.     Cloth  #1. 

CONTENTS  :—  1.  What  Knowledge  is  of  most  worth  ?  2.  Intcllertuul  Education,  3.  Moral  Kd- 
ncation-     4.  Physical  Education. 

From  E.  L.  Youmans. 

'*  It  is  hy  far  the  ablest  book  that  I  have  seen  upon  its  subject.  Mr.  Spencer  ranks  among  the  fore- 
most pf  the  philosophical  thinkers  of  Europe,  and  brings  to  the  discussion  of  educational  qxif-stions 
the  largest  and  latest  results  of  scientific  inquiry.  His  profound  investigations  in  the  domain  of  mind 
and  life,  his  acute  analysis  of  the  growth  of  the  intrlleotual  and  emotional  powers,  his  clear  percep- 
tion and  luminous  statement  of  first  principles,  admirably  qualify  him  for  the  treatment  of  this  j^rt^it 
subject,  and  the  performance  is  worthy  of  his  reputation.  It  is  not  only  niasterly  in  exi)05-iiion.  but 
clothed  in  a  style  combining  the  precisioTi  of  science  with  the  finest  graces  of  literary  composition. 
The  truths  of  this  little  volume  should  sink  deep  into  the  hearts  of  parents,  teachers,  and  school 
directors." 

CONSIDERATIONS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  ELEMENTS  AND  CONDITIONS 

or  SOOI-A.3L.  ^ATEXiFA-I^E  A-ISTID  IiTJ2yff-A.3Sr  Z=>S^OGh:E^ESS  = 

Being  Academic  and  Occasional  Discourses  and  other  Pieces.  By  C.  S.  Henry,  D.  D.  1  volume, 
12mo.    415  pages.     $1. 

CONTENTS:—!.  The  Importance  of  Elevating  the  Intellectual  Spirit  of  the  Nation.  2.  The 
Position  and  Duty  of  the  Educated  Men  of  the  country.  3.  The  True  Idea  of  the  University,  and 
its  Relation  to  a  Complete  System  of  Public  Instruction.  4.  California:  The  Historical  Significance 
of  its  Acquisition.  5.  The  Providence  of  God  the  Genius  of  Human  History.  6.  Young  America  — 
The  True  Idea  of  Progress.  7.  The  Destination  of  the  Human  Race.  8.  Remarks  on  Mr.  Bancroft's 
Origin  of  Human  Progress.  9.  President  Making.  Three  Letters  to  the  Hon.  Josiah  Quiney.  10. 
Politics  and  the  Pulpit.     11.  Appendix — Corruption,  Violence  and  Abuse  of  Suftrage. 

[O'  Either  of  the  above  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  i\\\ 
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Publishers  of 
BTJIililOJM'S    SEJRIES    OF 

ANALYTICAL   ENGLISH   GRAMMARS, 

LATIN  AND   QREEK    GRAMMARS, 

On  the  same  plan. 

%vA\n  airtLCrcek  ILcssons,  CTajsar,  Cicero,  Sallust, 

i4A.Tiisr-E3sra-i:.isi3:  jDicTioi^p.^ftp^"5r,  iIN  pbepabation.) 

Dodd's  Mathematical  Text-Books. 


DB.    HOOKER'S    PHYSIOLOGIES, 

BIiOOK:E31.SBir'    -A.STR0Isr02>w(IIES. 
OLNEY'S  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLAS. 

Revised  Atlas  and  New  Text-Book  in  1860. 
dU'  Descriptive  Catalogues  furnished  gratia. 
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THE  BEST  RECOMMENDED  SERIES 

18  THE 


^atkial  ^txm  d  ^tatikrt  ^tl^ml  ^^jafes, 


PUBLISHED  BT 


Jn..  S.  BARNES  &  BTJUR. 


JUST  ISSUED  : 

Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War, 

Elucidated  by  English  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  illustrated  by  Maps,  Plans  of  Battles, 
Views,  and  a  Lexicon  of  all  the  Words  contained  in  the  Text.  By  N.  C.  Brooks,  A.  M.  President 
Baltimore  Female  College.    351  pages.    12mo.    Cloth.    Price,  $1.25. 

Messrs,  A.  S.  Barnes  8$  Burr  : 

Witiiout  giving  too  much  and  therefore  pernicious  aid  to  the  student,  Mr.  Brooks  has  contrib- 
uted very  greatly  to  his  asnistance  in  the  stud^  of  this  author.  The  Map  is  the  most  usable  and 
valuable  one  that  I  have  seen  in  a  school  edition.  The  plates  are  all  valuable  in  illustrating  what 
otherwise  would  be  obscure.    The  notes  and  vocabulary  are  just  what  the  student  needs. 

Very  truly  yours,  ANDREW  J.  RICOFF, 

Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 

BOOK-EEEPma  BT  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  ENTBT. 

Simplified  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Cfommon  Schools.  By  W.  W.  Smith  and  Edward  Martin. 
163  pages.    4to.    Half  bound.    Price  75  cents.    Complete  set  of  Blanks,  3  numbers,  38  cents. 

The  explanations  and  illustrations  of  modes  of  recording  business  transactions  are  rigid  and 
clear.  Double  Entry  is  particularly  well  carried  out.  We  deem  it  on  such  examination  as  we  have 
been  able  to  give  it,  to  be  an  unusually  available  work  for  common  schools.  A  model  of  neatness. 
— [Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster. 

MANUAL  OF  DEVOTION, 

Or  Religious  Exercises  for  the  Morning  and  Evening,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private  Families. 
By  N.  C;  Brooks,  A.  M.    233  pages.    18mo.    Cloth.    Price,  38  cents. 

This  little  volume  of  devotions  is  calculated  to  the  necessity  of  a  reform  which  the  author  deems 
of  vital  interest  to  the  rising  generation  of  students.  We  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  teachers, 
and  hone  with  the  author,  tnat  it  may  prove  acceptable  to  all  denominations  of  Christians. 

*^  W.  S.  GAFFNEY,  School  Examiner,  Washington,  Ind. 

THE    LITTLE   ORATOR, 

Or  Primary  School  Speaker.  By  Charles  Northend,  A.  M.,  author  of  **  Teacher  and  Parent,"  ftc, 
178  pages.    18mo.    Cloth.  .  Price,  30  cents. 

This  is  a  beautiful  little  volume  for  the  little  folks,  and  friend  Northend  has,  by  its  preparation, 
supplied  a  want  long  felt  in  schools.  Heretofore  it  was  difficult  to  select  pieces  —  we  mean  suita- 
ble in  subject,  style,  and  length  —  for  the  pupils  of  the  primary  schools,  out  of  any  of  the  Readers 
and  Speakers* in  the  hands  of  the  advanced  classes, — and  then  there  were  no  others  to  be  had. 
In  all  the  respects  mentioned  the  selections  here  are  just  what  they  should  be,  and  we  do  not 
bespeak  —  we  foretell  —for  it  a  large  demand.— [Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 


For  Recording  Attendance  and  Deportment  in  Classes :    Designed  for  the  Use  of  CoUegei,  Acad- 
emies, and  Schools.    By  N.  C.  Brooks.  A.  M.    4to.    Cloth.    Price,  50  cents. 
It  is  the  best  Register  extant.— [Boston  Transcript. 

%he  Publishers*  New  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  containing  extended  notices  of  the 
above,  and  two  hundred  other  valuable  educational  works,  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  post-paid, 
on  application. 

A.  B.  B  ABNES  &  BUBB,  Fabliahen,  61  and  63  John  Street,  New  Tork. 
It  I 
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GET   THE   BEST.*' 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

1500  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS.  9000  to  10,000  NEW  WORDS  in  the  Vocabulary 
Table  of  Synonyms,  by  Prof.  Goodrich.  With  other  new  featuren.  Together  with  all  the  matter 
of  preyious  editions.    In  one  volume  of  1750  pages.    Price,  $6.60.    Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

O.  &  0.  MERBIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 

In  purchasing  a  complete  English  Dictionary  —  a  work  to  be  used  through  life  —  it  is  important 
to  "  GET  THE  BEST."    That  Webster's  Unabridged  is  such,  appears,  from 

1.  Its  Definitions.  In  this,  the  leading  object  of  a  Dictionary,  Dr.  Webster  stands  pre-eminent^ 
compared  with  past  or  current  English  Lexicographers. 

'  Webster's  is  the  bett  d^rdn^  Dictionary  in  the  Exiglish  language.' — [Horace  Mann. 

*  The  accuracy  and  extent  of  tt$  d^nitiona,* — Wm.  H.  Prescott,  the  Historian. 

*  In  its  Definitions — the  object  for  which  nine-tenths  of  our  references  to  such  a  work  are  made 

—  it  stands  without  a  rival  in  the  annals  of  English  lexicography.' — [London  Dictionary. 
'Webster's  definitions  are  distinguished  by  clearness,  terseness,  and  completeness.*— [Dr.  Ogilvie, 

Editor  Imperial  Dictionary. 

2.  Especially  its  Scientific  definitions.  In  the  additions  to  the  present  Pictorial  Edition,  as  well 
as  the  former  ones.  Prof.  Dana,  of  Yale  College — who  tak^s  high  rank  among  American  scholars 

—  and  other  distinguished  scientific  men,  have  given  their  special  attention  to  this  department. 

'  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  Dr.  Webster's  Dictionary  for  several  years  past,  in  preference 
to  all  others,  because  it  far  excels  them  all,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  giving  and  defining  acientifie 
terms/ — [President  Hitchcock. 

'Another  important  feature  of  Webster  is  the  introduction  of  the  terms  of  science  and  art  — 
distinguished  in  this  from  Todd's  Johnson,  in  which  thousands  of  such  words  are  either  not  inserted 
or  explained  imperfectly-' — [London  Imperial. 


Review. 
•  On  the  great  head  of  Etymology,  I  know  nothing  to  supply  its  place.' — [Daniel  Webster- 

4.  Its  Pronunciation. — ^Avoiding  the  extreme  peculiarities  of  Walker,  which  have  never  found 
favor  with  the  truly  refined  and  educated,  either  in  this  country  or  Great  Britain,  and  not  attempt- 
ing too  much,  by  striving  to  indicate  to  the  eye  that  which  can  only  be  learned  through  the  ear,  — 

Prof.  Goodrich  says,  *  After  a  diligent  study  of  the  subject  for  the  last  thirty  years,  after  visiting 
England  with  a  vie^  to  satisfy  my  own  mind  by  inquiries  on  the  spot,  after  a  correspondence  witb 
distinguished  English  scholars  continued  down  to  the  present  time,  I  feel  authorized  to  say,  that 
the  Revised  Edition  of  Dr.  Webster's  Dictionary  does  exhibit  the  actual  pronunciation  of  our  Ian 
guage  in  England,  as  accurately  and  completely  as  any  single  Dictionary  which  has  ever  been 
pablished.' 

The  liondon  Imperial,  the  leading  English  Dictionary,  follows  Webster's  system  of  notation 
entire.  Smart,  the  most  distinguished  of  living  English  Orthorpists,  approves  entirely  of  Professor 
Goodrich's  recent  labors  in  this  department,  and  communicated  his  views  to  the  latter  freely  during 
their  progress,  while  Professor  Russell,  the  American  elocutionist,  declares  the  '  critical  judgment 
and  refined  taste  of  Professor  Goodrich  have  left  little  to  be  desired  on  this  point.' 

5.  Its  Orthoaraphy.^^The  American  public  has  with  sufficient  distinctness  passed  its  verdict  of 
approval  upon  Webster's  system  of  orthography.  Founded  in  reason,  favoring  the  irresistible 
tendencjr  of  the  language  to  simplicity,  convenience  and  system,  over  ten  milliotis  of  School  BogIlb^ 
thirty  mUUons  of  Periodical  issues,  and  innumerable  volumes  of  miscellaneous  works  are  publishea 
annually,  following  Webster  as  their  general  guide. 

6.  Its  Vocabidary. — ^Nearly  ten  thousand  new  words  are  added  to  the  present  edition,  collected 
with  assiduous  care  by  numerous  Isborers  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain  since  the  issue  of  K^e 
former  edition.  It  thus  presents,  it  is  confidently  believed,  a  more  complete  vocabulary  of  the 
words  of  the  living,  current  English  language,  as  now  written,  spoken,  and  read,  than  can  any- 
where else  be  found.  In  the  words  now  added  take,  as  example,  the  following  from  a  single  page, 
•—Baby- jumper,  Bucksheesh,  Baggage-car,  Bag- man,  Bajocco,  Balance-sheet,  Ball -valve,  Baizarine, 
Bandala,  Bandoline,  Banjo,  Barege,  Barmacine,  B^ologv,  Barracoon,  Base  tone,  Basque,  Bats- 
wing,  (a  form  of  gas-burner,)  &c.  Many  thousand  woras  collected  have  been  rejected,  and  to 
.encumber  the  vplume  with  useless  compoi^nds,  self-explaining  derivatives,  or  words,  entirely  ohso- 


lete,  and  appropriate  only  in  a  glossary  to  works  of  remote  origin,  as  Chaucer,  &c.,  would  be, 
either  to  enlarge  the  volume  so  as  to  preclude  its  popular  use,  or  to  cut  short  for  this  purpose  the 
space  better  devoted  to  full  and  clear  definitions. 

7.  Synonyms. — ^This  feature  6ccupies  about  70  Quarto  pages,  and  haa  over  2000  words  ;  those  of 
like  meaning  grouped  together,  are  thus  discriminated  in  their  exact  shades  of  likeness  and  differ- 
ence, so  as  greatly  to  facilitate  the  precise  and  accurate  \ise  of  language.  Those  conversant  with 
Dr.  Ooodrich's  former  labors  of  this  character  and  examining  the  present  Table,  in  its  fullness  and 
completeness,  will  be  prepared  to  find  this  feature  of  very  great  value.  Not  so  complete  and  val- 
uable a  work  in  this  department  alone,  it  is  believed  can  elesewhere  be  found.  We  are  having 
ample  testimony  of  this. 

8  Pictorial  Illustrations. — ^The^e,  1500  in  number,  are  of  a  size,  character,  and  finish,  truly  to 
illustrate  the  words  and  objects  referred  to,  while  more  diminutive,  or  less  perfect  ones,  must, 
evidently,  very  much  fail  of  this  object.  The  grouping  those  of  the  same  class  together  answers  a 
very  important  purpose.  As  to  the  execution  of  the  Illustrations,  a  distinguished  Bnglish  Pub^ 
lisher  states  that  not  more  than  one  Artist  in  Great  Britain  equals  these  in  the  style  of  his  work  ; 
and  the  Illinois  Teacher  declares,  '  We  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  with  a  magnifier  some  of 
these  engravings,  and  compare  them  with  steel  engravings  on  bank  notes,  and  round  the  lUtus- 
trations  (of  the  Dictionary)  often  equally  good,  sometimes  superior.' 

9.  Citations. — Illustrative  sentences  from  the  best  writers  are  often  given,  showing  the  use  of 
the  word  in  its  connections. 

10.  The  Tables  —  giving  pronunciation  of  Scriptural  Names,  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names, 
Geographical  Names,  8000  Distiuj^uished  Persons  of  Modern  Times,  Words  and  Phrases  from  the 
Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  Mottoes  of  the  States,  Abbreviations  explained,  Arbitrary 
Signs,  peculiar  use  of  Words  and  Terms  in  the  Bible,  &c.,  &c. 

11.  Its  Cheapness* — ^No  volume,  it  is  believed,  published  in  this  country,  beside  the  Bible,  it 
sold  so  low  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  it  contains,  — 1759  large  quarto  pages,  in  fine 
yet  distinct  type.  Especially  is  this  true  of  any  copy-right  work,  when  tiie  vast  amount  of  labor 
expended  upon  Webster's  Dictionary  is  considered.  In  addition  to  Dr.  Webster's  owb  life-l<^ng 
toil,  nearer  twenty  than  ten  years  of  earnest  literary  labor  have  since  been  devoted  to  its  peirfeeCioii. 

12.  Its  general  reeoynition,  as  a  guide  to  the  meaning,  derivation,  pronunciation  and  spelling  of 
words,  securing  an  acknowledged  authority,  and  a  common  standard,  —  so  that  we  can  use  lan- 
guage as  others  use  it. 

*  If  we  would  have  uniformity,  we  must  adopt  Webster,  for  he  can  not  be  displaced ;  but  others 
may  be.' — [Prof.  Stowe. 

*'  GET  THE  BEST."    Get  the  Handsomest,    Get  t?ie  Cheapest.    GET  WEBSTEB. 
07  Specimen  pamphlets  of  the  new  features  sent  by  mail  on  application. 
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I>Il-A.TT,     OAKLEY    &    CO., 

•      21  MUBBT  STBEET,  JSTBVT  TOBK, 

Publishers  of 


ANALYTICAL  ENGLISH  GRAMMAItS, 

LATIN   AND  GREEK  GRAMMARS, 

on  the  same  plan. 

Statin  stOi  QSixttk  JLtsifionfi,  €mMx,  Cicero,  .SallttSt 

Xi.A.TI3>T-S]>TGh3:jXSS3:    X>ZOTXOXT.A.R'7,    (In  FreptM«folW 

Dodd's  Mathematical  Text-Books, 

DB.  HOOKBB'B  FHTSlOXiOGIBS, 

OLNEY'S  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLAS. 

Bevised  Atlas  and  now  text-book  in  I860. 

07  Descriptive  Catalogues  furnished  gratis* 


Wimms  ^um  of  ^^00!  §t^x^^m, 


This  popular  series  forms  a  complete  Geographical  Cours:: 
adapted  to  all  grades  op  schools,  and  comprises  the  following 

THREE  BOOKS,  NAMELY  : — 

WARREN'S  FRIMABY  OEOGBAPHT. 

Small  quarto ;  92  pages.    Illustrated  by  19  colored  electrotjped  maps,  and 

numerous  fine  engrayings. 

Retail  price  50  cents. 

WABBEirS  COMMOir-SCHOGL  OEOOSAFET.    Bevised  Edition. 

Royal  quarto ;  100  pages.    Illustrated  by  27  colored  copper-plate  and  electro- 
typed  maps,  and  by  many  wood  engravings. 

RetaU  price  $1.00. 

WABBEN'S  FHTSICAL  GEOGSAPHT.    Bevised  Edition. 

Royal  quarto ;  92  pages.    Illustrated  by  20  oopper-plate  maps  and  charts,  and 

by  many  fine  engravings. 

RetaU  price  $1.25. 

All  of  the  above  geographies  have  recently  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  revised  and 
corrected  up  to  the  present  time;  and  all  late  important  geographical  discoveries  and 
ohanges  will  be  found  appropriately  noted  in  the  descriptive  text,  and  represented  upoL 
the  accompanying  maps. 

The  success  of  this  series  of  geog^raphies  is  believed  to  be  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  "School  Book  publishing.  The  Physical  Geography  was  first  published  in  the  summer  of 
1856,  the  Common-School  Geography  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  and  the  Primary  in  the  winter 
of  1858.  Between  these  dates  and  the  present  time,  (June,  1859),  more  than  130,000  copies 
ofihe  different  numbers  hone  been  printed  and  sold.  And  this,  too,  in  a  period  of  unexampled 
business  depression,  and  without  any  especial  effort  on  the  pait  of  the  Publishers  to  bring 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

The  best  recommendation  of  these  works  is  found  in  the  fact  that  where  one  number  of 
the  series  has  been  adopted,  it  has  given  so  great  satis&otion  that  the  other  numbers  have 
generally  been  introduced  also,  soon  after  their  publication.  Thus,  in  the  Citt  of  Boston, 
the  school  committee  adopted  the  Common-School  Geography  in  the  face  of  a  very  powerful 
opposition  to  it  made  by  certain  interested  parties,  in  August  1858.  So  entirely  satisfied, 
however,  were  the  committee  and  teachers  with  this  work,  that  the  Primary  Geography  was 
adopted  a  few  days  since  mihout  a  dissenting  vote. 


WAEEEH'S  GEOOEAPHICAL  SEEEBS 


The  Common-School  Geography  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Controllers  of  the  FulAic 
Schools  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  in  the  spring  of  1858 ;  and  so  well  pleased  were  the 
Controllers  and  teachers  with  it,  that  tlie  Primary  Geography  was  also  adopted  in  June  1859. 

TuE  School  Directors  of  St.  Louis  adopted  the  Physical,  Common-School,  and  Primary 
Geographies,  each,  immediately  after  their  publication.  The  School  Committee  of  Pro- 
vidence, after  a  protracted  discussion  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  Warren's  and  ot])^r 
;ireogruphies,  adopted  Warren's  entire  Series  in  May  last,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote. 

Warren's  Series  or  Geographies,  in  whole  or  in  part,  have  been  introduced  and  are 
low  used  in  the  public  schools  of 


jJoston, 

t'rovidcnce, 

Worcester, 

Newport,  R.  I., 
Concord, 

Manchester, 
Dover.  N.  H., 
Hartford, 
New  Haven, 
New  York  City, 


Brooklyn, 

Albany, 

Troy, 

Schenectady, 
Newburgh, 

Philadelphia, 

Lancaster, 

Reading, 

Baltimore, 

Washington, 


Charleston,  S.  C. 

Cincinnati, 

Cleveland, 

Sandusky, 
St.  Louis, 

Chicago, 
Rockford, 
Bloomington, 
Rock  Island, 
Davenport,  Iowa, 


Milwaukee, 

Racine, 

Janesville, 

Beloit, 
St.  Paul, 

Minneapolis, 
San  Francisco, 
Sacramento, 
And   many   other 
places. 


The  Publishers  invite  attention  to  the  superior  manner  in  which  Warren's  Geographies 
are  manufactured,  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  to  the  purchaser.  The  maps  and 
engravings  are  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence.  The  paper  on  which  they  are  printed  is 
of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  the  new  method  of  binding  which  we  have  adopted  is  so 
strong,  that  however  roughly  the  book  may  be  handled,  great  difficulty  will  be  found  in 
pulling  it  to  pieces.  • 


A  full  descrvpiion  of  the  series  will  be  fonoardedy  free  of 

charge,  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer  who  may  favor  us  with  his 
addr^'Ss, 

CJopies  of  either  of  the  Geographies  foi'warded  for  examination^  by 
mail,  jwstage  paid,  on  receipt  of  half  the  retail  price. 

Favorable  terms  given  for  a  first  introduction.    Please  address 

the  PublisherSy 

H.  COWPEBTHWAir  &  CO., 

609  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia,  June,  1859. 


aoxjLD  &  LiisrcoLisr, 

59  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED  : 

GOTTHOLD'S    EMBLEMS: 

Or,  Invisible  Things  Understood  by  Things  that  are  Made. 

By  CHRISTIAN  SCRIVER,  Minister  of  Magdeburg  in  1671.  TranBlated  from  the  twenty-eighth 
German  edition,  by  Rey.  Robert  Menzies.  8vo,  and  Royal  8vo,  tinted  paper,  and  various 
styles  of  elegant  binding,  from  $1  to  $5. 

This  book  has  had  a  popularity  in  Germany  not  inferior  to  the  Dest  works  of  Luther.  The  editor 
of  the  ttoenty-third  edition  states  the  extraordinary  fact  that  he  found  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  it  for  the  press,  "  as  parties  who  possessed  it  refused  to  part  with  it  at  any  price." 

Its  singular  merits  will  soon  make  it  an  equal  favorite  in  American  households,  for  all  readers 
will  pronounce  it  the  most  fascinating  of  devotional  books.  It  teaches  how  to  find  God  everywhere^ 
and  to  carry  devotion  into  the  humblest  duties  of  daily  life.  Its  juicy  thoughts  and  rich  sugges- 
tions have  an  equal  charm  for  the  scholar  and  the  unlearned. 

"  The  emblems  form  a  costly  set  of  pure  and  genuine  diamonds,  each  of  them  reflecting  heaven. 
It  is  a  book  for  all  men,  from  the  beggar  on  his  pallet  of  straw,  to  the  prince  on  his  throne.*' — 
[Pastor  Wimmcr. 

**  With  strangely  child-like  eye  and  charming  lips,  Scriver  leads  us  forth  into  nature,  as  into  a 
vault  of  mirrors,  from  which  the  image  of  God  everywhere  shines  forth."  —  [Berlin  Literarische 
Zeitung. 

THE    CRUCIBLE; 

Or  Tests  of  a  Regnerate  State ;  Designed  to  bring  to  Light  Suppressed  Hopes,  Expose  False 

Ones  and  Confirm  the  True. 
By  Rev.  J.  A.  GOODHUE,  A.  M.    With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  E.  N.  KIRK,  D.  D. 

12mo.  Cloth.  $1. 
This  volume  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  religioun  thouj^ht  and  discussion.  It  presents  novel,  orig- 
inal, and  startling  views.  It  places  within  the  Christian  fold  many  who  claim  no  place  there  ;  cuts 
off  from  it  many  who  consider  themselves  entitled  to  all  its  privileges,  and  anplies  tests  of  spiritual 
character  which  are  vitally  distinct  from  those  which  are  current  in  the  popular  religion  of  the  day, 
it  is  one  of  the  books  to  be  read,  marked  and  inwardly  digested. 

THE  PUmTANS; 

Or,  The  Court,  Church,  and  Parliament  of  England  during  the  reign  of  Edward  Sixth  and  Eliz- 
alfetii.    By  Samuel  Hopkins.    3  vols.,  octavo.    Vol.  1.    $2.60. 

We  know  of  no  work  which  can  be  compared  with  this  for  an  honest  and  intelligent  judgment 
of  those  questions  which  concern  the  Puritan  position  and  character. — [New  York  Evangelist. 

Thiree  great  names  appear  in  this  age  as  pictorial  historians — artists  ef  rare  ability  —  Merle 
d'Aubigne  of  Geneva,  Prescott,  and  Lord  Macauley.  To  these  we  are  now  happy  to  add  the  name 
of  Mr.  Hopkins. — [Philadelphia  Journal. 

THE  LEADERS  OF  THE  REFORMATION— Luther,  Calvin,  Latimer,  and  Knox.  By  J. 
Tulloch,  D.  D.,  author  of  "  Theism."    12mo.    Cloth.    $1.00. 

A  portrait  gallery  of  sturdy  Reformers,  drawn  by  a  keen  eye  and  a  strong  hand.  Dr.  Tulloch 
discriminates  clearly  the  personal  qualities  of  each  Reformer,  and  commends  and  criticises  with 
equal  frankness. 

The  contents  of  the  volume  are  not  mere  biographical  details,  but  masterly,  philosophical  esti- 
mates of  great  characters. — [Presbyterian. 

There  is  no  man,  perhaps,  among  the  distinguished  writers  of  this  age,  more  competent— 
d'Aubigne  excepted —  to  do  justice  io  the  great  Reformers,  than  Dr.  Tulloch. — [Intelligencer. 

BRITISH  NOVELISTS  AND  THEIR  STYLES  :  Being  a  Critical  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
British  Prose  Fiction.     By  DAVID  MASSON,  M.  A.,  author  of  "  The  life  and  Times 

of  Milton."    Cloth.    76  cents. 
One  of  the  most  charming  books  published  this  year. — [Providence  JoumaL 
He  is  one  of  the  most  critical  writers  of  the  age,  and  has  produced  a  charming  book. — [Com- 
mercial Bulletin. 
One  of  the  very  best  works  of  British  literary  criticism  ever  written. — [Philadelphia  Argus. 

Reedy  in  January. 

LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  DANIEL  WILSON,  D.  D.,  BUhop  of  Calcutta.  By  Rev. 
Josiah  Bateman.    8vo.    $3.00. 

THE  HISTORICAL  EVIDENCES  OF  THE  TRUTH  OF  THE  SCRIPTURE  RECORDS 
stated  anew  with  special  reference  to  the  doubts  and  discoveries  of  modem  times.  By  George 
Rawlinson,  M.  A.    12mo.    $1.25. 

ANNUAL  OF  SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERY  FOR  1860.  By  D.  A.  Wells,  A.  M.  12mo.  Cloth. 
#1.2^ 


JAMES   CHALLEN  &  SON, 

Pnblifllien,  No.  26  Bouth^Sizth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


J^miliar  C0mpJr  0f  ^e0l0gj. 

WITH  aUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

BY  A.  M.  HILLSIDE. 

lUtutreUed  with  Sixty  New  and  Elegant  Engravings,    Also,  Charts^  Glossary  and  Index. 


This  valuable  Text-Book  is  intended  as  an  elementary  work  for  the  family »  and  recitation-room. 
It  will  fill  a  space  hitherto  unoccupied,  as  the  few  now  in  use  are  both  too  complex  and  voluminous 
and  are  rather  Treatises  than  Text-Books.  Technical  terms  are  used  only  so  far  as  to  obtain  a 
just  knowledge  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  science,  and  a  proper  understanding  of  geological 
works  and  lectures. 

In  the  family,  in  our  common  schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  the  work  will  be  found  invalua- 
ble, in  acquiring  and  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  Geology.  No  book 
in  our  language  is  so  simple  and  comprehensive  in  its  design,  and  occupies  so  large  a  space  In  so 
smaQ  a  compass. 

••  I  think  it  well  adapted,  as  a  preparatory  work  on  this  science,  to  interest  the  young.  You  have 
made  it  very  attractive  by  the  superior  style  in  which  you  have  published  it." — [Kev.  Edward 
Hitchcock,  u,  D.,  LL.  D.,  author  of  Standard  Works  on  Geology,  and  Professor  of  Geology,  in 
Amherst  College,  Mass. 

**  I  have  examined  *  A  Familiar  Compend  of  Geology  for  the  School  and  Family,  by  A.  M.  Hill- 
8ide,'«and  have  found  it  to  be  a  work  of^  uncommon  merit." —  [Wm.  H.  Allen,  President  of  Girard 
College. 

'*It  possesses,  as  a  Compendium  for  schools  and  for  family  use,  many  advantages;  discretion 
and  good  judgment  in  the  selection  of  the  facts  presented,  simplicity  and  clearness  of  style,  to 
which  corresponds  the  neatness  of  the  accompanying  figures,  and  above  all,  the  good  sense  of 
beginning  a  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Globe  at  the  beginning,  with  the  older  formations,  and 
not  at  the  end,  with  the  most  recent  ones." — [A.  Guyot.  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Princeton 
College. 

•*  It  presents  a  beautiful  introduction  to  the  science,  and  by  its  Catechetical  form  is  well  suited  to 
family  and  school  instruction.  For  such  use  I  can  cordially  recommend  it.  At  an  early  day  I 
purpose  to  form  a  class  in  it  in  my  own  family."— [C.  Collins,  President  Dickinson  College. 

*'  It  id  admirably  adapted  for  schools  and  young  persons ;  it  will  supply  a  deficiency  much  re- 
quired."— [Wm.  Wagner,  President  and  Founder  of  the  Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science. 

<*The  matter  of  this  little  book  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  Primary  instruction ;  it  is 
judiciously  arranged;  the  subjects  are  treated  of  in  a  familiar  and  comprehensive  manner."—- 
Charles  B.  Trego,  Professor  of  Geology,  University  of  Pa. 

"  The  best  volume  of  its  kind  and  pretensions  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of." — [Century. 


VALUABLE  BOOKS  FOR  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  LIBRARIES. 

Messrs.  James  Challen  &  Son  invite  special  attention  to  the  following  Standard  Works,  all  of 
which  are  issued  in  the  most  elegant  style,  and  are  indispensable  books  for  Reference  and  for  the 
Library.     Every  School  Library  should  possess  copies  of  these  works. 

The  City  of  the  Great  King.    By  Dr.  J.  T.  Barclay.    Cloth,  $1i  60 ;  Cloth  Gilt,  ^  00 ;  Sheep,  4  00  ; 
Half  Calf,  $4  50 ;  Turkey  Gilt.  $6  00 ;  Super  Turkey,  Gilt  or  Antique,  $b  50. 

Palestine,  Past  and  Present,     By  Rev.  H.  S.  Osbom.     Cloth,  $3  50;  Cloth  Gilt,  JH  00 ;    Sheep, 
'     $i4  00 :  Half  Calf,  $i  60 ;  Turkey  Gilt,  $6  00 ;  Super  Turkey,  Gilt  or  Antique,  $6  50. 

New  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,     By  Robert  Anderson  Wilson.    Cloth,  $^60,  Sheep, 
$3  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $3  60. 

Higtory  of  Independence  HaU,    By  D.  W.  BeUilc.    Illustrated.    $100. 
Carpentry  Made  Easy,    By  William  E.  Bell.    38  plates.    Cloth,  $3  00. 

Liberal  Discount  to  Teachers^  Preachers^  and  Librarians. 


%\t    frjugrusifre    ^ttuB 


OF 
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Whole  Matter  Entirely  New  I 

"  TTbeqnaled  in  literary  merit  and  practicality." 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIRST  READER; 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SECOND  READER; 
Zfft  tProgressibe  Efiirti  Xleatrer  ; 

Wtft  ^xosttfiiiibt  ifourtf)  Vitntm  ; 

Wtfi  ^xosttSiibt  if iftfr  EeaDrer  ; 

The  Progressive  Speller  and  Definer  ; 

BY  BALEM  TOWN,  LL.  D.,  and  NELSON  M.  HOLBROOK. 

The  Frogressiye  Primer;   The  Progressive  Speaker  and  Common 

School  Reader ; 

BY  AN  EMINENT  TEACHER. 

T%i$  Serietof  Readen  within  the  lait  eighteen  montha,  has  been  wholly  or  partially  introduced 
into  a  majority  of  the  Public  Schools  In  New  England,  and  also  into  the  Schools  in  many  of  the 
largest  towns  and  cities  in  the  Middle,  Western,  and  Southern  States. 

It  was  tbe  Only  Series  adopted  by  the  New  Hampehire  Board  of  Bduoationt 

for  the  Public  Schools  of  that  SUte  in  March.  1867. 

AlBOf  The  Only  Series  Adopted  by  the  Vermont  Board  of  Education,  in  Deoember,  1858. 
**  In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  11th  section  of  An  Act  relating  to  Common  Schools," 
in  which  it  is  provided  **that  said  list  of  school  books,  thus  selected  and  approved  bv  the  unani* 
mous  vote  of  the  Board,  shall  become  authoritative  and  binding  upon  the  Board  of  Educatioiip 
Superintendents,  and  Teachers  until  January  1, 1864,"  thus  ezcluoing  all  other  Reading  Books 
from  the  Public  Schools  in  that  State  for  a  penod  of  five  years  from  January  1869. 

The  Progressive  Speller  and  Definer, 

BY  SALEM  TOWN,  LL.  D.  AND  NELSON  M.  HOLBROOK. 

The  Cheapest  SpeUer  Extant. 

Every  person  interested  in  the  cause  of  Education,  should  examine  this  new  and  raluable 
work.  The  authors  have  already  gained  a  world  wide  reputation  in  the  compilation  of  THE  PRO- 
GRESSIVE SERIES  OF  REAIjERS,  which  text  books  are  now  generally  used  throughout  New 
England,  also  in  many  of  the  largest  Southern  and  Western  cities  and  towns. 

THE  SPELLER  AND  DEFINER 

contains  6000  more  words  (in  cpmmon  use)  than  almost  any  other  work  of  this  kind,  and  while  it 
embraces  all  the  requisites  found  in  Spellers  of  the  present  day,  it  also  contains  mucn  that  is  onsi* 
nal,  and  indespensable  to  Teachers,  as  well  as  comprehensive  and  important  to  the  pupiL  T&m 
Book  possesses  one  great  advantage  over  all  other  works  upon  this  subject  BBnro  satTALLT  ajdayt- 

BD  TO  THB  PkIXAST,  QbAJIXAB  OR  HZOH  SCHOOL. 

School  Committees,  Town  Superintendents,  and  teachers  will  be  famished  at  our  Store  with 
eopies  free  for  examination ;  or  copies  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  12  cents  in  postage  stampe* 

BAZIN  &  ELLSWORTH,  No.  ICoinlulI,  Boston. 


THB    80H00LMA8TEB. 


^\}t  Eliolie  Sslanli  Sdjoolmaster. 


PBOBFBGTT78  FOB  1860. 


The  Schoolmasteb  is  the  only  Educational 
Journal  in  the  State.  For  five  years  it  has  been 
under  the  care  of  a  single  editor,  and  has  attained 
a  reputation  abroad  which  is  believed  to  be  credit- 
able to  the  State.  Its  circulation  in  other  States, 
both  east  and  west,  is  large,  and  has  been  increas- 
ing during  the  last  two  years.  But  the  circulation 
in  our  own  State  has  never  been  so  large  as  it 
should  be,  and  never  will  be  until  it  is  taken  by 
every  teacher  in  Rhode  Island. 

The  Schoolmaster  is  hereafter  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  teachers  of  the  State.  A  Board 
of  twelve  Editors  has  been  appointed,  all  practi- 
cal teachers,  who  will  be  assisted  by  a  corps  of 
special  contributors,  whose  names  are  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  the  joutnal  will  bear  a  high  literary 
character,  while  the  editors  will  spare  no  pains  to 
make  it  a  work  of  practical  utility  to  teachers  of 
every  grade  of  schools. 

Each  number  will  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
original  articles  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  school- 
room,  the  work  of  parents  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  the  discussion  of  questions  pertain- 
ing to  the  general  interests  of  education.  The*  e 
will  be,  also,  in  each  number,  the  following  seve- 
ral departments,  each  under  the  care  of  a  single 
individual,  who  will  have  the  management  of  that 
department  for  the  year,  viz:  —  A  department  of 
Philology,  of  Maihematics,  of  Natural  Science^  of 
Questions  for  Examinations,  and  of  General  Edu- 
cational Intelligence. 

We  believe  it  is  not  using  too  strong  language 
to  say  that  no  person  ought  to  be  employed  as  a 
teacher  of  youth  who  has  not  sufficient  interest  in 
hi4  work  to  subscribe  for  and  read  a  monthly  jour- 
nal devoted  to  the  improvement  of  teachers  and 
the  elevation  of  the  teacher's  profession.  And 
certainly  it  is  the  daty  of  every  live  Rhode  Island 
teacher  to  assist  to  the  utmost  in  extending  the 
circulation  of  The  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster. 

The  subscription  price  is  One  Dollar  a  year,  ex- 
cept to  clubs  of  twenty-five  or  more,  in  which  case 
it  is  Seventy-Five  Cents.  It  is  proposed  to  make 
this  journal  worth  a  dollar  to  everybody,  and  we 
feel  confident  no  one  will  object  to  paying  that 
sum  for  our  State  educational  journal. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  teacher  in  the  State  will 
cordially  cooperate  in  efforts  to  increase  the  circu- 
lation of  The  Schoolmaster,  contribute  to  its 
pages,  and  solicit  contributions  from  other  friends 
of  education  in  their  circle  of  acquaintance. 

It  is  highly  important  that  early  returns  be  made 
of  subscriptions  for  the  present  year. 

March  1,  1860. 


From  the  Conrre^ationalist. 
A  Diction  ART  of  the  Enulish  Language  ;  by 

Joseph  E    Worcester,  LL.  D.     Boston :  Hick- 

linp,  Swan  &  Brewer.    1869.    Pp.  1864. 

This  is  a  free  country  in  theory  and  assertion, 
and  it  is  so  far  free  in  point  of  fact,  that  every  man 
who  pleases  has  the  right  to  publish  a  book  unmo- 
lested —  if  he  can  find  a  publisher,  or  pay  his  own 
printer's  bills ;  always  excepting  Mr.  Helper  and 
his  helpers.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  he  who 
rmits  a  new  dictionary  requires  a  better  justifica- 
tion for  this  act  than  he  who  sends  forth  a  new 
book  of  almost  any  other  description,  because  the 
dictionary  being,  if  needed,  a  greater  blessing,  is 
also,  if  needless,  a  greater  encumbrance.  Aside 
from  all  partisan  feeling  stirred  up  in  the  com<- 
munit^  by  the  zeal  of  confiict  among  the  publish- 
ers, it  is  then  perfectly  natural  and  fiecessary  that 
a  volume  of  the  pretensions  of  this  of  Dr.  Wor- 
cester should  be  examined  carefully,  and  compared 
critically  with  those  already  before  the  public,  and 
especially  with  the  work  of  Dr.  Webster,  which  it 
aims  to  excel  and  supplant,  and  of  which  we  are 
sorry  to  see  in  the  outset  that  it  takes  no  such 
generous  notice  as  a  high-minded  rival  might 
gracefully  and  suitably  take  of  so  illustrious  a  pre- 
decessor. 

We  have  not  room  to  pr'nt,  if  we  had  time  to 
write,  nor  would  the  majority  of  our  subscribers 
have  either  leisure  or  desire  to  read,  such  a  thor- 
ough and  elaborate  comparison  of  these  two  great 
works  as  would  do  complete  justice  to  their  re- 
spective claims  upon  public  attention  and  use; 
that  must  be  left  to  tne  professed  etymologists, 
and  the  Quarterlies.  But  we  propose  such  a  rapia 
glance  at  the  two,  in  comparison,  as  shall  give 
some  little  hint  of  our  idea  of  their  similarities, 
discrepancies,  and  respective  value  to  the  public. 

Dr.  Worcester  has  the  advantage  in  being  last 
out,  and  bcinj;  able,  therefore,  to  make  use  of  the 
good  suggestions  of  all  who  have  gone  before,  and 
to  arrange  his  matter  upon  one  homogeneous 
plan  — making  his  issue,  in  this,  in  some  respects, 
more  convenient  for  use  than  the  last  edition  of 
Webster  — where  the  synonyms  are  prefixed,  and 
the  new  words  of  the  last  twelve  years'  gathering 
affixed  ix%  an  appendix  ;  though  this  last  has  a 
compensating  advantage  for  the  student  who  de- 
sires to  trace  the  growth  of  our  tongue,  and  mark 
its  chronological  advance.  Dr.  Worcester  has  the 
advantage  also  of  a  slightly  larger  page  and  the 
newest  type  —  though  to  our  eye  the  proportion- 
ing of  the  different  sizes  of  type  between  the  small 
capitals  of  the  words,  the  Nonpareil  of  the  defini- 
nicions,  and  the  Diamond  of  the  examples,  is  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  more  perspicuous,  upon 
the  page  of  Webster.  Dr.  Worcester,  many  will 
thinlc.  has  the  advantage  also  in  distributing  his 
pictorial  illustrations  through  the  body  of  the  work 
in  immediate  connexion  with  the  words  which  they 
illustrate,  instead  of  grouping  them  together  in 
the  beginning,  as  in  the  **  Pictorial  '*  Webster ; 
while  some,  on  the  other  hand,  will  find  superior 
convenience  for  purposes  of  comparison,  &c.,  in 
Aaving  all  the  plates  together  in  their  classes,  so 
that  all  those  which  are  architectural,  or  mechani- 
cal. &c.,  &c.,  can  be  seen  side  by  side,  and  almost 
with  a  single  glance  of  the  eye.  But  the  fairest 
way  to  arrive  at  some  just  judgement  of  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  two  dictionaries,  is  to  exam- 
ine them  in  some  of  their  principles  and  details. 

1.  Orthoorapht.  Dr.  Webster's  great  prin- 
ciple in  regard  to  this  was  that  the  tendency  of  our 
language  toward  greater  simplicity  and  uniformity 
ought  to  be  favored  in  all  proper  ways.  He  there- 
fore rejected  the  u  from  such  words  as  favour, 
labour,  &c. ;  the  second  consonant  from  the  pen- 
ultimate syllable  of  words  ending  with  the  forma- 
tives  ingt  id,  er,  &c„  when  the  accent  does  not  fall 


PRIMARY      SCHOOL 

TABLETS. 

PREPARED  BY 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  BOSTON. 


These  Tablets  are  adapted  to  Primary  Schools  of  all  grades  ;  to  Intermediate  Schools ;  to  the 
lower  diTisions  of  Grammar  Schools,  acd  to  all  ungraded  District  Schools. 

The  Set  consists  of  Twenty  Tablets,  mounted  on  ten  large  Cards ;  each  Card  containing  Two 
Tablets,  and  complete  in  itself. 

The  subjects  illustrated  are  the  ALPHABET,  PENMANSHIP.  DRAWING.  PUNCTUA- 
TION. NUMERALS,  SOUNDS  OF  LETTERS  AND  SYLLABLES,  and  WORDS  AND 
SENTENCES  FOR  READING. 

The  plan  is  original  and  novel,  and  supplies  a  want  which  has  been  felt  by  all  Teachers  in  Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

PBIOB,  FSB  CARD,  60  CENTS  s     OB  $6.00  FOB  THE  SET. 

O*  Specimen-sheets  sent  by  mail,  pre-paid,  upon  receipt  of  fifty  cents  to  pay  postage. 

BROWN.  TAGGARD   &  CHASE. 

9      ' 


IT    IS    WELL    RECEIVED. 


Read  the  following  opinions  of  the 

UNIVERSAL     SPEAKER. 

**  The  instructions  in  Declamation  are  so  complete,  and  accompanied  by  such  ample  illustrations 
relative  to  position  and  gestures  of  the  student,  that  the  **  Universal  Speaker  "  needs  only  to  be 
seen  to  become  what  its  name  indicates  —  universaL" — [Rochesler  Repository. 

**  The  pieces  are  judiciously  selected,  and  the  book  is  very  attractive  in  its  appearance." — [Con- 
necticut School  Journal. 

"We  find,  upon  close  inspection,  that  the  work  contains  much  fresh  matter,  which  will  be  accept- 
able to  schools  and  students,  particularly  in  the  department  of  dialogues  —  of  which  there  is  a 
great  dearth  of  really  good  and^  matter  in  most  Speakers." — [United  States  Journal. 

**  They  are  all  school-like.  —  the  dialogues  being  illustrative  of  scenes  in  common  life,  includ- 
ing some  first-rate  conversations  pertinent  to  school-room  duties  and  trials.  The  speeches  are 
bnef  and  energetic.    It  will  meet  with  favor." — [Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster. 

"  The  selection  has  been  made  with  a  great  deal  of  foresight  and  taste,  by  men  who  are  highly 
esteemed  as  elocutionists,  writers,  or  teachers.  The  notation,  the  direction  and  the  cu^b  appended 
to  the  pieces,  will  be  found  useful  to  those  who  use  them." — [Mass.  Teacher. 

**  In  Uiis  they  have  succeeded, *and  have  also  been  fortunate  in  the  selection.  The  book  contains 
a  larger  number  of  dialogues  than  any  we  have  seen,  and  they  are  mostly  relative  to  school  child- 
ren and  school  affairs."*— [Penn.  School  Journal. 

IN  ONE  VOLUME,    12mo.       PRICE,  ^1.00. 

Published  by 

BBOWN,  TAGGABP  &  GHASE, 

SMj  and  20  Oornhill,  Botton. 
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PII-A.TT,     OA.KLEY    &    CO., 

21  MUBBY  8TBBET,  NEW  YOBK, 
Publishers  of 


ANALYTICAL  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS, 

LATIN    AND  CREEK  GRAMMARS, 

on  the  same  plan. 

iKtin  antr  i&xttk  Itssonfi,  (S^msux,  Cicero,  Sallust 

1-A.TIIT-EJMGHiISII    3DIOTI03SrA.Il"5r,    (In  Preparation./ 

Dodd's  Mathematical  Text-Books, 

DB.  HOOEEB'8  PHYSIOIiOaneS,    ' 


OLNEY'S  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLAS. 

Beyised  Atlas  and  n^w  text-book  in  18^. 

S7  DetcripHv  Cataloffttet  fymUhtd  gratU, 


PERRY    DAVIS* 

VEGETABLE 
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AN  INTERNAL  AND  EXTERNAl  REMEDY. 

NO    TAiCILT   BHOITLD    BB    WITHOUT   IT! 


M^ 


TRY  ^n 

One  bottle  will  do  more  to  convince  you  of  its  efficacy  than 
all  the  advertisements  in  the  world. 
It  is  indeed  what  iU  name  denotes —A  PAIN  KILLER ! 

IT    OXTRES 


Cholera,  Cholera  Korhni, 
BiarrhoBa,  Dysentery, 
Pain  in  the  itomaeh,  Baok 

er  8ide» 
Croups,  Painters'  Colio, 
Dyspepsia,  Liver  Complainti 
General  Debility, 
Swelled  Joints, 
Bhenmatio  Paine, 


Nenralgia,  Tic  Donlonreiiz, 

Toothache, 

Headaohe, 

Coughs  and  Sadden  Coldi, 

Bnxns,  Bruises,  Spraina, 

Woundfl  of  all  kinds, 

Asthma,  Phthiiio,  Croup, 

Boili,  Piles, 

Fever  and  Ague,  iiA, 


Dr.  Sweet  says  it  takes  out  the  soreness,  in  cases  of  bone 
setting,  quicker  than  any  thing  he  ever  used. 

Physicians  say  D avis'  Fain  Killer  is  one  of  those  nice 
little  things  calculated  to  alleviate  an  immense  amount  of 
human  suffering. 

Fishermen  should  never  be  without  it. 

The  bites  and  scratches  of  dogs  or  cats  are  soon  cored  by 
bathing  with  the  Pain  Killer  —  clear. 

It  ii  a  safe  pocket  companion  for  every  body. 

'      «a*  BEWARE  OF  COUNTERFEITS. 
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arm's  Series  0f  ^^00!  (&t^x^^m, 


This  pofular  series  pobms  a  complete  Geographical  Coubsc 
adapted  to  all  grades  op  schools,  and  comprises  the  following 
three  books,  namely  : — 

WABBEirS  FBIHART  6E0GBAFHT. 

Small  quarto ;  92  pages.    Illustrated  by  19  colored  deotrotjped  maps,  |uid 

numerous  fine  engrayings. 

BdaU  price  ^  cents, 

WASSEirS  COHMOir-SCHOOL  GE06SAPHT.   Bevised  EditioDu 

Boyal  quarto ;  100  pages.    Illustrated  by  27  colored  oopper-plato  and  electro- 
typed  maps,  and  by  many  wood  eagraTings. 

EetaU  price  $1.00. 

WABBEirS  FHTSICAL  OEOORAPHT.    Bevised  EditioiL 

Boyal  quarto ;  92  pages.    Illustrated  by  20  copper-plate  maps  and  charts,  an^ 

by  many  fine  engrayings. 

Beiaa  price  %h25. 

All  of  the  above  geographies  have  recently  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  revised  and 
eorrected  up  to  the  present  time;  and  all  late  important  geographical  disooyeries  and 
changes  will  be  found  appropriately  noted  in  the  desoriptiTe  text,  and  represented  upob 
tiie  accompanying  maps. 

The  success  of  this  series  of  geographies  is  bdieved  to  be  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
•f  School  Book  publishing.  The  Physical  Geography  was  first  published  in  the  summer  of 
1856,  the  Common-School  Geography  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  and  the  Primary  in  the  winter 
of  1858.  Between  these  dates  and  the  present  time,  (June,  1859),  more  than  130,000  copies 
0f(he  differerU  numbers  have  been  printed  and  sold.  And  thb,  too,  in  a  period  of  unexampled 
business  depression,  and  without  any  especial  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Publishers  to  bring 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

The  best  recommendation  of  these  works  is  found  in  the  fact  that  where  one  number  ot 
the  series  has  been  adopted,  it  has  ^ven  so  great  satisfaction  that  the  other  numbers  have 
generally  been  introduced  also,  soon  after  their  publication.  Thus,  in  the  Gitt  of  BosTOifr 
the  school  committee  adopted  the  Common-Scho<^  Geography  in  the  face  of  a  very  powerful 
•pposition  to  it  made  by  certain  interested  parties,  in  August  1858.  So  entirely  satisfied, 
Howerer,  were  the  committee  and  teachers  with  this  work,  that  the  Prifpary  Geography 
adopted  ft  few  days  since  without  a  dissenting  vote. 


WABBEirS  GEOff&APHICAL  SEBIES 

The  Common-Sohool  Geography  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  ControUera  of  (he  IMblie 
Schools  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  in  the  spring  of  1858 ;  and  so  well  pleased  were  the 
Controllers  and  teachers  with  it,  that  the  Primary  Geography  was  also  adopted  in  June  1859. 

The  School  Directors  or  St.  Louis  adopted  the  Physical,  Common-School,  and  Primary 
Geographies,  each,  immediately  after  their  publication.  The  School  Committee  of  Pro- 
riDENCE,  after  «  protracted  discussion  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  Warren's  and  other 
Geographies,  adopted  Warren's  entire  Series  in  May  last,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  Tote. 

Warren's  Scries  of  Geooraphiss,  in  whole  or  in  part,  haye  been  introduoed  and  art 
now  used  in  the  public  schools  of 


Boston, 

Brooklyn, 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Milwaukee, 

ProTidence, 

Albany, 

Cuioinnati, 

Racine, 

Worcester, 

*Troy, 

Cleveland, 

JanesVille, 

Newport,  R.  I., 

Schenectady, 

Sandusky, 

Beloit, 

Concord, 

Newburgh, 

St.  Louis, 

St.  Paul, 

Manchester, 

Philadelphia, 

Chicago, 

Minneapolis, 

Dover,  N.  H., 

Lancaster, 

Rockford, 

San  Francisco, 

Hartford, 

Reading, 

Bloomington, 

Sacramento, 

New  Haven, 

Baltimore, 

Rock  Island, 

And   many  other 

New  York  City, 

Washington, 

Davenport,  Iowa, 

places. 

The  Publbhers  invite  attention  to  the  superior  manner  in  whioh  Warren's  Geographies 
are  manufactured,  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  to  the  purchaser.  The  maps  and 
engravings  are  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence.  The  paper  on  whioh  they  are  printed  is 
of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  the  new  method  of  binding  which  we  have  adopted  is  so 
strong,  that  however  roughly  the  book  may  be  handled,  great  difficulty  will  be  found  in 
pulling  it  to  pieces. 


'  HS^  -^  /^''  descrtplion  of  the  series  vnll  be  forvoardedy  free  of 
ehargey  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer  who  may  favor  vs  with  his 
address. 

Copies  of  either  of  the  Geographies  forwarded  for  examifiationy  hy 
maily  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  half  the  retail  price. 

Favorable  terms  given  for  a  first  introduction.    Please  address 

the  Publishers, 

H.  COWPEBTHWAIT  &  CO., 

609  Chestnut  St, 

Philadelphia^  June^  1859r 


THB    8f HOOLMASTKB 


WBB8TEK. 

Appbbciate,  EsUmatey  Esteem, 

Appreciate  (ft'om  ad  and  pretinm,  price)  lies  between 
the  two.  As  compared  with  '*  cHtiinate,"  it  supporee  a 
uuiou  of  sensibility  with  judgment,  producing  a  nice 
and  delicate  perception.  Ascomparea  with  ^'esteem," 
it  denotes  a  valuation  of  things  according  to  their  ap- 
propriate and  distinctive  excellence,  and  not  simply 
their  moral  worth.  Thus,  with  reference  to  th«  lorm- 
«!*  of  these  (delicate  perception)  an  able  writer  says, 
**  women  have  a  truer  appreciation  of  character  than 
men;'*  and  another  remarks,  **it  is  difficult  to  appre- 
ciate the  true  force  and  distinctive  sense  of  terms  which 
we  are  every  day  ixsiug."  80,  also,  we  speak  of  the 
difference  between  two  things,  as  sometimes  hardly 
appreciable.  With  reference  to  the  latter  of  these 
senses  (that  of  valuation  as  the  result  of  a  nice  percep- 
tion) we  say,  *Mt  requires  a  pecallar  cast  of  character 
to  appreciate  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth;"  '*hewho 
hatt  no  delicacy  himself,  cannot  appreciate  it  in  others :" 
**  the  thought  of  death  is  salutarv  because  it  leads  us  to 
appreciate  worldly  things  arighl." 

Appreciate  is  much  used  in  cases  where  something  is 
In  danger  of  being  overlooked  or  undervalued;  as 
when  we  speak  of  appreciating  the  difficulties  of  a  8ut>- 
Ject,  or  the  risk  of  an  undertaking.  80  Lord  Pluukett. 
referring  to  an  **  ominous  silence  "  which  prevailed 
among  the  Irish  peasantry,  says,  '*  If  you  knew  how  to 
appreciate  that  silence,  it  is  more  formidable  than  the 
most  clamorous  opposition."  In  like  manner,  a  per- 
son who  askes  some  favor  of  another,  is  apt  to  say, 
**I  trust  yon  will  sppredate  my  motives  in  this  respect  " 
Here  we  have  a  key  to  a  very  frequent  use  of  the  word. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  appreciate  looks  on 
the  favorable  side  of  tilings.  We  never  speak  of  ap  > 
predating  a  mau*s  faults,  but  his  merits.  Thix  idea  of  j 
regarding  things  favorably,  appears  more  ibllylnthe 
word  '*  appreciative;"  as  when  we  speak  of  an  apprecia- 
tive audience,  or  an  appreciative  review,  meaning  one 
that  manifesta  a  quick  perception  and  a  ready  valuation 
of  excellence. 

80  take  the  word  i»ro/VM«; 

WORCBflTKB. 

Profitsb.    Stfn.    See  EzTOAVAOAirT. 

ExTaAVAOAirr.  Spn.  The  extravagant  man  spends 
bis  money  without  reaon ;  the  prodiqgal,  in  excesses; 
the  extravljpint  man  erni  more  in  the  quality,  the  pio- 
iuse  morein  thequanti'y,  of  his  expenses.  Froiuse 
in  entertainment;  lavish  in  bestowing  favors,  or  in  ex- 
penses; wasteful  management,  irregular  habits;  wild 
•chemes, 

WKBBTXU. 

rROFUBX,  Lavish^  Prodigal. 

Trofuse  (flrom  pro  and  fundo,  to  pour  forth)  denotes 
pouring  out  (as  money,  fcc.)  with  great  fhilness  or  exu- 
berance; as,  profuse  In  his  expeuoitures,  thinks,  prom- 
ises, &c.  Lavish  (supposed  by  Kichardson  to  be  from 
lave,  to  draw  out  or  exhaust)  is  stronger,  implying  un 
necesearv  or  wasteful  excess;  as,  lavish  of  his  bounties, 
&vors.  praises,  &o.  Prodigality  (from  prodigus, 
wasteful)  is  stronger  still,  denoting  unmeasurea  or 
reckless  proAision;  as,  prodigal  of  one's  strength,  Ufe, 
or  blood  to  secure  some  object. 

Oh  liberty,  thou  goddess,  heavenly  bright. 

Profuse  ot  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  deUght.—AddUon. 


The  dame  has  been  too  lavish  of  |ier  fiBist, 
And  fed  him  till  he  loaths^jffoire. 

Here  patriots  live  who,  for  their  country's  ffood. 
In  fighting  fields  wer<>  prodigal  of  blood.— -Z^y^ieii. 

If  our  space  would  serve,  we  would  gt^e  a  mnl- 
titude  of  instances,  like  these,  where  Worcester's 
synonyms  seem  to  us  to  bear  no  comparison  in 
real  valne  to  those  given  in  the  last  edition  of 
Webster;  and  are  in  no  sense  original,  nor  any 
advance  whatrver,  in  accuracy  or  fullness,  over 
those  common  in  manuals  devoted  to  this  branch 
of  the  great  science  of  words. 

6.  Appbndixbs,  &c.  Both  Worcester  and  Web- 
ster have  appended  pronouncing  vocabularies  of 
Classical,  a?  d  of  Scripture  Proper  Names;  of 
Modern  Geographical  Names;  of  the  Names  of 
Distinguished  Individuals  of  Modern  Times,  and 
of  Abbreviations,  &c.,  used  in  writing  and  print- 
ing ;  with  a  collection  of  words,  phrases  and  Quo- 
tations from  the  dead  and  principal  forei}^  lan- 
guages. To  these  Webster  adds  a  very  valuable 
table,  giving  the  peculiar  use  of  words  and  terms 
in  the  Bible ;  while  it  is  entitled,  also,  to  the  pre- 
eminence in  the  time  of  introduction  of  some  of 
those  tables  now  common  to  both.  Particularly  is 
this  true  of  the  table  of  the  pronunciation  **  of  the 
names  of  distinguished  individuals  of  all  countries 
of  modern  times."  The  la«t  edition  of  Webster 
introduced  this  as  a  new  feature,  copyrighticg  a 
table  giving  about  ei^hi  thousand  such  names  — 
each  with  its  pronunciation  indicated  through  a 
re-spelling  of  the  word  by  the  English  representa- 
tives of  its  true  sound,  and  each  with  the  country 
of  his  residence,  and  his  profession  or  occupation, 
also  noted.  Worcester  now  gives  us  a  feeble  imi- 
tation of  this  table,  containing  less  than  tkre^ 
thousand  names,  with  their  pronunciation  merely 
hinted  by  a  division  into  syllables  and  by  accent, 
without  allusion  to  their  residence,  or  the  chara^ 
ter  of  their  employment. 

On  the  whole,  then,  after  a  comparison  of  the 
two  Dictionaries  made  with  some  care  —  and  meant 
to  be  done  in  all  honesty  and  candor  —  we  are  of 
opinion  that,  in  all  the  great  essentials  which  go 
to  make  up  a  really  good  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  especially  in  the  matters  of 
clear  definition,  apt  illustration,  andsharp  analysis 
between  words  that  differ,  Webster's  Unabridged 
Pictorial  Dictionary  is  decidedly  aiid  largely  supe- 
rior to  this  recent  issue  of  Dr.  Worcester  :  and 
will  be  the  purchase  of  those  who  intelligently  de- 
sire to  **  GET  TUB  RR8T."  We  lay  this  in  the  in- 
terest of  neither  party — and  against  the  prepos- 
session with  which  we  commenced  our  comparison 
of  the  two  works  —  simply  because  we  believe  it 
to  be  true,  and  a  truth  which,  as  public  journalists 
desiring  the  best  prosperity  of  literature  and  learn- 
ing among  us,  we  should  not  do  right  to  suppress 
or  soften. 


I^R^TT,     OAKLEY    &    CO 

21  MUABB7  BTRSSBT,  NEW  TOBE,    FUBLISHEBS  OF 


ANALYTICAL  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS. 

LATIN    AND  GREEK  GRAMMARS, 

on  the  same  plan. 

Statin  anil  fflrreelt  Hessons,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Sallust. 

Ii-A.TI3ST-BIsrC3-X.ISia:    3DIOTIODNr-A.It"5r,    (In  Preparation./ 

Dodd's  Mathematical  Text-Books, 

DB.  HOOKSB'B  PHTSIOIiOGIES,       BBOCKSIiSBT'B  ABTBONOMTBSp 

OLNEY'S  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLAS. 
Bevised  Atlas  and  new  text-hook  in  1880.        O*  Descriptive  Cataloffitea  fumUhed graUe. 


BIOGRAPHICAL      WORKS. 


ARAOCra  BIOGRAPHIES. 


^Biographies  of  Distinffnisbed  Scientific  Men.  By  Fran9ois  Arag:o,  Member  ot  the  Institute* 
Translated  by  Admiral  W.  H.  Smvth,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  The  Her.  Baden  Powell.  M.  A.,  F..U. 
8.,  &c.|  and  Kobert  Grant,  Esq.,  if.  A.,  F.  R.  A.  8.    In  two  seriea.  each  in  1  Tolume,  price  ;^1.00. 

CONTENTS. 
First  Seriea,    The  History  of  Mt  Youth,  Bailly,  Herschel,  La  Place,  Fourier. 
Seamd  Series.    Carnot,  Malus,  Fresnel,  Thomas  Young,  Raines  Watt.     Appendix,  containing  the 

Retranslation  of  an  Historical  Note  by  Lord  Brougham,  on  the  Di8covei7  of  the  Composition  of 

Water.    Note  by  W.  Fairbairn,  F.  R.  8.,  F.  G.  S. 

BUCKINGHAM- S  MEUOIRS. 

Personal  Memoirs  and  Recollections  of  Editorial  Life.    By  Joseph  T.  Buckingham.    With  fin« 
PorUait.    Two  vols.  l6mo.    Cloth,  $L60. 

DAVIS S  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 

fPThe  Life  and  Times  of  8ir  Philip  Sidney.  By  Mrs.  S.  M.  Daris.  One  elegantly  printed  16mo« 
tolume,  illustrated  with  Portrait  and  other  £ngrayingB  on  Steel.    Cloth,  gilt  top,  ^1.00. 


CROSLANirS  MEMORABLE  WOMEN. 

Memorable  Women ;  the  Story  of  their  Liyes.  By  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland.  Contents :  Lady  Rus* 
sell;  Mrs.  Thrale;  Fanny  Bumey;  Mary  L.Ware;  Mrs.  Hutchinson;  Lady  Fanshawe;  Margaret 
Fuller ;  Lady  Sale.    With  eight  Illustrations,  by  Birket  Foster.    1  yol.  I6mo.    Price,  $1.00. 

JERROLD'S  LIFE. 

The  Life  and  Remains  of  Douglas  Jerrold.  By  his  Son,  Blanchaxd  Jerrold.  With  a  Portrait* 
1  yoL  16mo.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

LAWRENCE'S  LIGHT  ON  THE  DARK  RIVER. 

Light  on  the  Dark  Riyer ;  or.  Memorials  of  Mrs.  Henrietta  A.  L.  Hamlin,  Missionary  in  Turkey. 
By  Mrs.  Margarette  Woods  Lawrence.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rey.  A.  S.  Storrs.  One  yolume. 
Cloth,  $1.00. 

LEWES    GOETHE. 

The  Life  and  Works  of  Goethe,  with  Sketches  of  his  Age  and  Contemporaries.  From  published 
and  unpublished  sources.    By  G.  H.  Lewes.    Two  yolumes,  16mo.    Cloth.     $2.50. 

LEPS  BUCKMINSTER8. 

Memoir  of  Rey.  Joseph  Buckminster,  D.  D..  and  of  his  Son,  Rey.  Joseph  Steyens  Buekroisater. 
By  Eliaa  Buckminster  Lee,  Author  of  "  Naomi."    Second  edition.    One  yolume,  16mo.    $1.26. 

MORLET'S  LIFE  OF  PALIS8Y. 
The  Life  of  Bernard  Palissy,  of  Saintes.    His  Labors  and  Discoyeries  In  Art  and  Science.    With 
an  Outline  of  his  Philosophical  Doctrines,  and  a  Translation  of  Illustratiye  Selections  from  hia 
Works,    By  Henry  Morley.    2  yolumes,  lOmo.    Cloth,  $1,60. 

PARSONS  MEMOIRS. 

A  Memoir  of  Chief  Justice  Theophilus  Parsons,  with  Notices  of  some  of  his  Contemporaries.  By 
his  Son,  Theophilus  Parsons.  Witn  a  Portrait.  Engrayed  by  S.  A.  Schoff,  f^om  a  Sketch  by  Stuart. 
1  yol.  16mo.    $1.50. 

prior: 8  BURKE. 

Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  with  Specimens  of  hia 
Poetry  and  Letters,  and  an  estimate  of  his  genius  and  talents,  compared  with  those  of  his  great 
contemporariea.  A  new  edition,  revised  anaeularged*  By  James  Prior,  Esq.  2  yols.  16mo.  Cloth, 
$2.00. 

UPHAMS  FREMONT. 

Life,  Explorations,  and  Public  Services  of  John  C.  Fremont.  By  Hon.  Charles  W.  Upham.  With 
Portrait  and  numerous  Illustrations.    (Fiftieth  thousand.)    1  yol.  16mo.    Price,  76  cents. 

WORDSWORTH'S  MEMOIRS. 

Memoirs  of  William  Wordsworth,  Poet  Laureate,  D.  C.  L.  By  Christopher  Wordaworth,  D.  D« 
Edited  by  Henry  Reed.    2  yols.  16mo.    Cloth,  $2.60. 

IP*  Any  of  tho  above  mailed,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

TICKNOR     &    FIELDS, 

Fublishert,   Boston* 


FIVE    MORE    GREAT   BOOKS. 


GOULD    &   LINCOLISr, 

69  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED  THE  FOLLOWING  IMPORTANT  AND  POPULAR  WORKS  ; 

THE  HISTORICAL  EVIDENCES 


OF  THB 


TRUTH   OF   THE'  SCRIPTURE   RECORDS, 

With  epecial  reference  to  the  douhts  and  discoveries  of  Modern  Times.     By  George 

•     Rawlinson,  M.  A.    I2mo.    Cloth,    ^I.2>5. 

This  course  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  has  made  a  profound  impression  in  Enjcland,  and  receiTed 
the  highest  praise  ftom  critics  of  all  schools.  It  takes  great  rank  in  the  department  of  history, 
with  the  course  of  Dr.  Mansel,  the  precious  year,  in  the  department  of  metaphysics.  It  ought  to  put 
forever  at  rest  all  doubt  of  the  credibility  of  'Scripture  history.  The  lectures,  being  more  popular  in 
style  and  varied  in  interest  than  those  of  Dr.  Mansel,  will  attract  a  large  circle  of  reaaers.  The 
learned  NOTES  have  been  translated  by  an  eminent  scholar,  and  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
volume. 

CHRIST    IN    HISTORY. 

By  Robert  Trumbull,  D.  D.    I2mo.    Cloth.    #1.25. 

This  able  work,  on  its  first  appearance,  recetved  a  oordial  welcome  from  scholars  and  theologiana, 
as  a  most  important  contribution  to  religious  literature.  It  furnishes  a  key  to  all  human  history  b^ 
unfolding  the  true  relation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  our  world,  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  all  things ;  the  moral  centre  around  which  the  providential  government  of 
God  revolves,  and  towards  which  all  human  thought  and  action  converge.  The  volume  has  been 
revised  and  enlarged  for  the  present  edition. 

Life  and  Correspondence  of  Daniel  Wilson,  D.  Di, 

Late  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  With  Portraits,  Illustrations,  and  a  Map  of  his  Travels. 
By  Rev.  Josiah  Batemau.  Royal  octavo,  cloth.  #3.00. 
It  will  at  once  rank  among  the  best  Memoirs  of  modem  times.  Its  subject  was  a  great  and  good 
man,  a  foremost  leader  amon^  the  eminent  and  useful  men  of  this  century.  The  biographer  has 
executed  his  work  with  rare  ability  and  discretion,  and  the  reader  is  brought  into  acquaintance  with 
the  statesmen  and  philanthropists  of  England,  and  with  prominent  military  officers  and  civilians  in 
India.  Life  in  India,  in  all  its  wonderful  variety,  is  finely  portrayed,  both  before  and  during  the  past 
mutiny.  The  Christian  will  be  charmed  by  the  earnest  piety  which  everywhere  pervades  the  volume, 
and  the  general  reader  will  be  attracted  by  its  wonderful  stores  of  information. 


THE  PUfHTANS; 


Or,  The  Chureh,  Court,  and  Parliament  of  England  during  the  Reign  of  Edward  Sixth  and  Elizabeth. 

By  Samuel  Hopkins.    Vol.  II.,  royal  octavo.    Cloth.    $2.60. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  by  j^eneral  consent,  has  won  a  most  honorable  place  in  historical  literature.  His  fint 
volume  received  Universal  commendation,  and  in  its  power  of  historical  portraiture  and  dramatic  nar- 
rative, was  considered  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  best  efforts  of  Macaulay  and  D'Aubigne.  The 
second  volume  will  be  found  more  powerful  and  fascinating,  and  will  entitle  him  to  a  high  rank  with 
the  masters  of  American  History,  Bancroft,  Prescoit,  and  Motley. 

Witt  Still  l^our ;  or  Communian  tottfi  ©olr. 

By  Austin  Phelps,  Professor  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary.     16mo.    Cloth.    33  cents. 

CONTENTS. —I.  Absence  of  God  in  Prayer.  2.  Unhallowed  Prayer.  3.  Romance  in  Prayer. 
4.  Distrust  in  Prayer.  6.  Faith  in  Prayer.  6.  Specific  and  Intense  Prayer.  7.  Tena- 
perament  of  Prayer.  8.  Indolence  in  Prayer.  9.  Idolatry  in  Prayer.  10.  Continuance 
in  Prayer.  11.  Fragmentanr  Prayer.  12.  Aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Prayer.  13.  Reality 
of  Christ  in  Prayer.       14.    Modern  Habits  of  Prayer. 

This  little  work  will  find  a  warm  response  in  every  Christian  heart.  It  treats  of  prayer  as  a  real 
power  wUh  God,  committed  unto  men,  and  shows  how  this  ^wer  may  be  used  to  accomplish  the 
largest  results,  and  how  it  often  fails  of  its  proper  end,  from  indolence  and  unbelief,  and  want  of 
earnest  and  persevering  zeal.  It  will  commend  itself  to  every  reader  as  the  best  treatise  on  prayer  in 
the  English  language.  It  is  marked  hy  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  thought,  and  the  energy  and 
elegance  of  style  which  have  won  for  Prof.  Phelps  a  foremost  place  among  the  divines  of  New  Eng- 
land. 


Or  An  Exposition  of  the  Grammatical  Structure  of  the  English  Language.    By  "W.  S.  Barton,  A.  M. 

12mo.    #1.00. 

This  work  completes  the  author's  grammatical  series,  and  is  pronounced  by  eminent  educators  the 
most  philosophical  and  complete  grammar  in  the  English  language.  It  needa  only  to  be  known  to 
■ecure  universal  favor. 
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WEBSTER'S 

TJN_A.BRiaED   DICTIONARY. 

1500  PICTOPJAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

9,000  to  10.000  Neb  QKortid  in  ttie  Uocebularg.      Utaitlt  of 
Ssnonamg,  is  l^tol  ®ooliric^. 

WITH  OTHEE  KEW  FEATOEES.      TOGETHER  WITH  AXL  THE  OTHEE  MATTER  OF 
PKBVIODS  EDITIONS. 
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rBOK  THB  STATS  OOKMIS8IOITBB  of  PTrBZ.IO  BOHOOL8  OF  BHODX  ISIiAOT). 

DBFABTHEHT    of   PuBLID   iMiTBUCTIOH,  > 

" ^,  Feb.  18, 18S0.  ^ 


I  bavtlongbtea  familiuwith  thiigmt  work,  and  hiTadpcmed  it  alike  indlspeuHblc  to  the  yonng 
•Indent  and  the  aceoiapliBbed  aehoUi.  I  bare  leased  upon  it  at  a  peifect  leiicoD,  and  the  Idea  tbat 
it  could  be  mucli  improTed  has  neTcr  been  inggested ;  but  foor  Pietoriai  liitulratioiu  bare  mad* 
ndlant  vhat  before  irai  merely  Tieible.  Tbii  enablai  the  mind  to  af>p''<A«>*<' 'hat  before  it  lometlnei 
Ikiled  to  am^t/ttmi. 

Dr.  Ooodriob'a  iavalaable  Table  of  Synonym*  nnfolds  the  aiialjtieal  meaning  of  reieiabUiit  vordi, 
M  a  priam  dtvides  the  light. 

It  ii  not  easy  to  eoneeira  of  a  more  complete  Toeabalarj  of  the  EngUeh  language,  and  I  ihall 
laboi  to  place  it  in  ererj  aehool  diitiict  of  oni  State.  Tourt  trulf , 

J.  B.  CHAFIN,  ConmittJonei  of  Pnblic  Scbooli. 
MMirt.  Q.  &  C.  r 
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TXZS      -WXZOXiS      SST      3Sr  O  "^^^      TtJE^A^T} 


The  Set  comprises  Twenty  Tablets,  mounted  on  ten  cards,  twenty-one  by  twenty-seven  inciiet. 
Bach  of  these  cards,  containing  two  tablets,  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  be  used  independentlr  of 
the  others.  The  plan  is  original,  and  supplies  a  want  which  has  been  felt  yery  generally  by  teachen 
in  elementary  schools. 

The  subjects  illustrated  are  the  ALPHABET,  PENMANSHIP,  DRAWING,  PUNCTTTATION, 
NUMERALS,  SOUNDS  OF  LETTERS  AND  SYLLABLES,  and  WORDS  AND  SENTENCES 
FOR  READING. 

These  Tablets  are  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  all  Primary  Schools,  and  ungraded  Distriet 
Schools.  Some  of  them  are  also  adapted  to  the  lower  classes  of  Grammar  Schools,  and  to  Interme- 
diate Schools. 

By  means  of  these  Tablets  the  teacher  is  enabled  to  instruct  a  whole  class,  or  a  school,  at  the  saoie 
time.  By  this  method  the  teacher  can  sometimes  accomplish  in  an  hour  what  would  require  days  of 
individual  teaching. 

In  connection  with  the  slate  and  blackboaFd,  these  Tablets  afford  important  facilities  for  oral  teaek» 
ing,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  indispensable  to  the  highest  success  in  elementary  instruc- 
tion. Children  love  variety,  and  they  must  have  it  in  school.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  committed, 
than  to  attempt  to  confine  their  attention  to  the  printed  page.  Where  these  Tablets  are  in  use,  there 
will  be  litUe  or  no  occasion  for  the  use  of  text-books  durmg  the  first  six  months  of  the  child's  school- 
ing. 

These  Cards  are  very  highly  jecommended  from  distinguished  sources.  The  publishers  iniite 
attention  to  the  following  notice,  selected  from  many  similar  ones  : 

Ttom  W.  H.  WJUJLIjS,  Superintendent  of  Publio  Bohools  of  Ohioaffo. 

Chicago,  February  6th,  1860. 
Metunt,  Brofon,  Toffgard  ^  Cht^  : 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  universal  complaint,  that  Primary  School  instruction,  though  first  in  im- 
portance, is  more  unsatisfactory  than  that  of  any  other  grade.  The  introduction  of  slates  lias  done 
much  to  remove  this  evil ;  but  it  is  found  that  few  teacners  understand  the  best  use  to  be  made  of 
the  slate  and  blackboard,  after  they  are  provided.  The  consequence  is,  that  pupils  eiUier  pass  a  lar^^ 
part  of  their  time  in  idleness,  or  labor  to  very  little  purpose. 

The  Tablets  prepared  by  Mr.  Philbrick,  present  a  great  variety  of  exercises  adapted  to  meet  this 
want.  They  also  furnish  an  excellent  series  of  elementary  exercises  in  reading  and  spelling*  and 
especially  in  that  much  neglected  part  of  reading,  the  sounds  of  the  letters  and  their  combinations. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  Mr.  Philbrick's  Tablets  are  better  adapted  to  aid  Primary 
teachers,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  Primary  School  instruction,  than  any  other  charts  or  books 
that  have  been  issued.  W.  H.  WELLS. 


PRICE,  —  Hounted  on  Pasteboard,  60  Cents  per  Card  of  two 
Tablets.   Unmounted^  in  Sheets,  40  Cents. 

One  Card,  or  the  whole  set,  will  be  sent  in  sheets,  post-paid,  by  mail,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of 
price,  or  those  mounted  will  be  sent  by  express. 

O*  A  Pamphlet,  descriptive  of  each  Tablet,  with  directions  for  their  use,  will  be  fVirnLAied  gratis, 
on  application,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  to  the  publishers. 

BROWN,  TAGGARD  &  CHASE, 


GRESilLCAF'S    MATHEWATtML    SERItt. 


''  Standard  and  Impeziahabla  works  of  their  Und ;  the  richest  and  most  conprehenihre  as  • 
series,  that  have  appeared  in  the  ourrent  nineteenth  oentory." 


FOB  DISTSIOT  SCHOOLS. 

t*  Neto  ^P^i^arg  aritijmetlc*  2*  Intrilectual  Slritfimetic^ 

3*  Common  Scfjopl  aritijmrtlc* 

FOB  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  A.CADBHIBS. 

4.  National  Arithmetic.  5. '  Treatise  on  Algebra, 

6.  Elements  of  Geometry. 

This  series,  in  its  revised  and  improred  form,  surpasses  all  others,— 

In  being  a  eonsecuHve  series,  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Intermediate,  Orammar,  and  High 
Schools,  Academies,  Normal  Schools,  and  Commercial  Colleges;  it  having  been  found  that  less  than 
four  books  on  Arithmetic  cannot  be  successfully  used  for  four  grades  of  schools  ;  and  that  the  Algebra 
and  Geometry  in  a  mathematical  course,  snould  be  by  the  author  of  the  arithmetics,  in  order  to 
follow  most  aayantageously  as  a  part  of  the  same  system. 

THE  NEW  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC  is  now  used  in  the  Primary  Schools  in  most  of  the  cities 
and  larger  towns  in  Massachusetts  ;  incIudiAg  Lynn,  Newburyport,  Charlestown,  Chelsea,  Lowell, 
Worcester,  Pittsfield,  Taunton,  Maiden,  Northampton,  Fall  River,  Milford,  Dedham,  etc.,  and  veiy 
extensively  in  Rhodb  Island,  and  other  States. 

THE  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC,  within  a  year,  has  been  adopted  for  Nobhal  Schools 
in  several  States,  including  the  rouB  in  Massachusbtts,  in  New  Jbbsbt,  and  Pbnnbtltaitia,  and 
for  the  Public  Schools  in  upwards  of  foub  hundbbd  cities  and  towns. 

THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC  is  used  in  upwards  of  two  hxtkdbed  Ain>  biohtt 
cities  and  towns  in  Massachusbtts,  in  nearly  every  citr  and  town  in  Mains,  Connecticut,  and 
Bhoob  Island,  and  very  extensively  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  —  its  sale  being  larger  than  nmg 
other  similar  toork, 

THE  NATIONAL  ARITHMETIC  and  ALGEBRA  are  used  as  text-books  in  the  four  MassaehU'' 
setts  State  Normal  Schools,  Connecticut  State  Normal  School,  and  New  Jersey  State  Normal  SchooL 
The  National  Arithmetic  is  also  used  in  the  New  York  City  Female  Normal  School,  Pennsylvania 
State  Normal  School,  and  in  upwards  of  six  hundrea  and  fifty  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Commer- 
cial Colleges  in  all  parts  of  the  TJnion. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY  is  used  in  two  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Normal  Schools, 
New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  and  in  about  sixty  High  Schools  and  Academies  in  New  Bngla&d^. 
alone. 

GREENLEAF'S  MATHEMATICAL  WORKS  are  no  untried  books,  or  of  doubtftd  reputation. 
No  other  works  of  the  kind  have,  in  the  same  time,  secured  so  general  an  introduction  into  the  best 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  or  have  been  as  highly  recommended  by  eminent  teachers 
and  mathematicians.  The  demand  for  them  in  1859,  amidst  an  unparalleled  competition,  with  Hberai 
offers  to  exchange  out  old  books  for  new,  has  been  unprecedented  ;  and  although  occasionally  hastilf 
displaced,  are  generally  reinstated  in  a  short  time. 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  has  recently  adopted  Greenleaf 's  entire  Arithmetical 
Series  for  the  Public  Schools  of  that  City,  where  many  thousands  of  the  books  are  now  used. 

BBOENT    ADOFTIOXT   FOB   THB   0IT7   ANP     OOXTSTT   07    PHUiABXZiPHZA. 

Office  of  the  Controllers  of  Public  Schools,  First  School  District  of  Penntylomiaf  ) 

Philadelphia,  December  14, 1859.  > 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Controllers  of  Public  Schools,  First  District  of  Pennsylvania,  held  at  the  CoA- 
trollers*  Chamber,  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  13th,  1859,  the  following  Resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  Greenleaf 's  Common  School  and  National  Arithmetics  be  introduced  to  be  used  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  this  District.  ROBERT  J.  HEMPHILL,  Bsc'y. 

The  Boards  of  Education  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  have  recommended  the  use  of  Green* 
leaf's  entire  Series  of  Arithmetics  for  the  Common  Schools  of  those  States,  and  the  Seriei|has 
already  gone  into  general  use,  in  them,  and  in  the  Academies  and  High  Schools. 

Teachers  experiencing  the  manifest  disadvantages  of  using  works  hjdifferent  authors,  or  hastlljr 

Srepared   and   defective    books,  should  establish  a  uniformity  on    GRKBNLEAF'S    REYISBJl 
E&IES,  (now  in  permanent  form)  and  thus  have 

"  THE    RIGHT   BOOKS    IN    THE    RIGHT   PLACE. " 

A  supply  of  the  books  will  be  ftimished  to  schools  for  a  first  introduction,  in  exchange  for  Infisrior 
works  m  use,  on  reasonable  terms. 

Teachers  having  the  fbrmer  edition  of  either  of  Greenleaf 's  i^rithmeticsin  use,  can  exchange  thsm 
for  the  **  revised  edition  "  at  one-half  the  usual  prices  on  application  to  us,  personally  or  by  letter. 

*«*  All  interested,  are  respectfully  invited  to  correspond  freely  with  us,  and  to  examine  the  rerisody 
permanent,  stereotyped  editions.    Uur  Descriptive  Catalogue  furnished  on  application  by  mail. 

ROBERT  S.  DAYIS  &  CO., 

Pnblighers,  Boston. 


€\t  ^mt  ^  toteii  iof  %  ^nglis|  l^atipage. 


WORCESTER'S 

ILLUSTRATED   QUARTO   DICTIONARY. 

1864    PAGES.     OVEB    1000   rLIiITSTBATIOirS. 

More  Words  and  Meanings  than  any  other  English  Dictionary. 


PEINCIPLES  OF  PRONUNCIATION.    ORTHOGRAPHY.    ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.    ORIGIK, 
FORMATION,  AND  ETYMOLOGY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.    ARCHAISMS, 
PROVINCIALISMS,  AND  AMERICANISMS.    HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LEXICO- 
GRAPHY.   PRONOUNCING  VOCABULARIES  OF  GREEK  AND  LATIN 
PROPER  NAMES.  OF  SCRIPTURE  PROPER  NAMES,  OF  MODERN 
GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES.  AND  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  DISTIN- 
GUISHED MEN  OP  MODERN  TIMES.  ABBREVIATIONS 
AND  SIGNS  USED  IN  WRITING  AND  PRINTING. 
COLLECTION  OF  WORDS,  PHRASES,  AND 
QUOTATIONS  FROM  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES. 

THE    CHEAPEST,    BECAUSE    THE    BEST. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Jaubb  Walkbb,  LL.  D.,  Preiident  of  Harrard 
College,  says : 

**  The  beauty  of  the  page  will  attract  attention, 
while  the  correctness  of  its  orthography  and  the 
neatness  of  its  definitions  and  method  of  notation, 
together  with  its  greater  general  completeness  and 
tiioroughness,  as  the'  latest  of  the  great  Diction- 
aries, will  make  it  an  authority  among  scholars 
•rerywhere." 

Prof.  C.  C.  Felton,  of  Harvard  College,  says : 

**  I  congratulate  you  on  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  this  crowning  work.  It  is  destined, 
without  a  doubt, to  be  the  standard  Dictionary  of  our 
language,  and  while  conferring  on  our  country  an 
inestimable  literary  advantage,  I  trust  it  will  give 
the  ampler  remuneration,  as  it  will  certainly  con- 
fer a  lasting  fame  on  its  author.  I  shall  keep  it 
by  me  not  only  as  my  guide  in  ihe  use  of  language, 
but  as  a  monument  of  the  long  and  unbroken 
friendship  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  enjoy 
with  you.^' 

Prof.  Joseph  LoTEBora,  of  Harvard  College, 
says: 

**  I  always  felt  myself  wholly  safe  in  your  hands, 
when  I  bad  your  smaller  Dictionaries.  But  with 
this  *  Leviathan '  it  would  be  superfluous  to  look 
farther." 

Prof.  O.  W.  H0LKB8,  the  *<  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table,"  says: 

"  The  Dictionary  is  indeed  a  monumental  work, 
and  one  of  which  our  city  and  country  may  be 
proud  as  long  as  we  have  a  dty,  a  country,  and 
a  language.  It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to 
think  that  your  health  and  strength  have  enabled 
you  to  endure  the  immense  labors  of  so  great  an 
achievement  and  to  see  it  successftilly  dottipleted." 

Prof.  Aba  O&at,  of  Harvard  College,  says : 
**  A  very  handsome  volume  it  is,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  *  the  best.'    In  fact,  for  years  I  have 
used  no  other  Enalish  Dictionary  than  yours,  and 
I  hare  immediately  put  the  new  work  to  use." 


Mr.  Geo.  B.  Emebson,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished teachers  of  modern  times,  says : 

BosTOif ,  Jan.  23d,  1860. 
**  I  wish  it  to  be  known  that  I  consider  Woroee- 
ter's  new  Dictionary  the  best  and  the  most  nnex* 
ceptionable  dictionary  of    the  English  language, 
with  which  I  am  acquainted." 

Mr.  Ja8.  Jbnnison,  Teacher  of  Elocution,  Har- 
vard College,  says: 

**1  have  looked  more  carrfully  at  the  pronuncia- 
tion, because  it  interests  me  professionally,  and  I 
am  glad  to  find  the  same  correct  principles  acted 
on ;  a  larger  number  of  the  same  convenient  cita- 
tions of  authorities  for  doubtful  cases,  and  critical 
remarks  upon  them  ;  with  a  re-statement  in  every 
case  I  have  examined  of  the  same  judicious  deci- 
sion, which  have  all  distinguished  your  former  ed- 
itions. Although  less  than  this  might  have  been 
*  satisfactory,'  I  am  sure  nothing  more  could  have 
been  '  useful '  in  this  department." 

Prof.  E.  N.  H0B8FOED,  of  Harvard  College, 
says: 

**  It  is  an  honor,  not  only  to  Boston,  but  to  the 
whole  countrv,  and  to  the  century,  and  to  the  en- 
terprising publishing  house  that  has  so  largely  em- 
barked in  its  production  in  this  finished  condition ; 
and  for  yourself  and  vour  kindred  what  a  monu- 
ment you  have  reared." 

Prof.  Daniel  T&badwell  says : 

**  I  most  sincerely  congratulate  you  upon  the 
completion  of  this,  your  great  and  crowning  work 
— *the  Waterloo  of  your  course ; — a  work  that  must 
secure  to  your  name  a  high  place  among  the 
first  lexicographers  of  all  countries  and  all  times.'* 

Rev.  A.  P.  Pbabodt,  editor  of  the  North  Am- 
erican Review,  says : 

'*  The  examination  which  I  have  thus  far  been 
able  to  make  confirms  the  opinion  of  its  transcend- 
ing excellence,  which  I  formed  from  the  specimen 
sheets  submitted  to  my  inspection.  There  is  no 
point  at  which  I  can  perceive  less  than  the  highest 


WORCESTER'S  ILLUSTRATED  QUARTO  DICTIONARY. 

TESTIMONIALS  —  CONTINUED. 


attainable  oare  and  skilL  There  is  no  department 
^thin  the  proTince  of  a  dictionary  that  has  been 
left  imperfect.  I  am  especialW  struck  with  the  de- 
gree to  which  your  quarto  mignt  fill  the  place  of  a 
many  Tolnmed  Encyclopaedia.  Tour  fiill  defini- 
tions of  terms  in  science,  and  art,  and  of  technical 
terms  in  general,  aided  as  they  are,  when  necessa- 
ry, by  pictorial  representations,  are  always  as  dear 
and  intelUgible,  and  often  as  full  and  adequate,  as 
the  articles  on  the  same  titles^  for  instance,  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Americana,  while  you  define  correct- 
ly hundreds  of  such  words,  which  occurring  not  as 
titles,  but  incidentally,  m  a  work  like  the  last 
named,  could  not  be  found  by  the  inquirer." 

Mr.  Epbs  S.  Dixwbll,  late  Principal  of  the 
Boston  Latin  School,  says : 

**  I  consider  it^  as  it  lies  before  me,  the  heat  lexi- 
con of  the  English  language  ever  printed.  There 
will  be  little  or  nothing  xor  future  labors  in  the 
same  field." 

Profl  Fbancib  Bowbn,  of  Harrard  College, 
says: 

"  I  hare  spent  some  h<dfc  in  turning  over  its 
pages,  and  am  filled  with  amazement  at  its  ency- 


Prof.  Francis  Libbbb,  of  New  York,  saya: 

"  Of  all  the  American  Dictionaries  of  our  lan- 

Siage.  your  Quarto  Edition  will  be  henceforth  tha 
St  I  shall  resort  to." 

Prof.  HoaAOB  Wbbstbr,  Principal  of  the  New 
York  Free  Academy,  says : 

"  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  this  edition 
of  your  Dictionary  is,  in  all  respects,  the  best,  the 
most  complete,  and  learned,  of  any  other  in  the 
English  language  with  which  I  am  acquainted ;  it 
will  therefore  anbrd  me  much  gratification  to  re- 
commend it  as  such,  on  all  suitable  occasions." 

Hon.  GsosaB  P.  Mabsh,  of  Burlington,  Yt, 
says : 

**  I  haya  examined  the  new  edition  of  Dr.  Woreester's 
English  Dictionary  with  care,  and  hare  formed  a  Tsry 
farorable  opinion  of  its  merits. 

The  principal  points  to  be  aimed  at  in  a  hand-dietion- 
ary  are: 

Aeearaoy  in  orthofpraphy  and  orthoepy,  the  written  and 
spoken  forms  of  words  : 

Precision  and  distinctness  in  definition ; 

Fulness  in  Toeabulaxy,  and  truth  in  historical  etyaolo- 

The  work  of  Dr.  Worcester  is  anqoestionaUy  mueh 


pages,  and  am  nliea  witn  axnazement  at  its  ency-  ^ae  wora  ox  x/r.  norcesier  is  anquesaonaniy  moea 
dopedic  character,  the  prodigious  amount  of  labor  Ifuperiitf  to  anj  other  general  DictionsxY  of  the  language, 
that  has  been  bestiwed  uponlt.  the  skill  with  which  J°  ,!ir5[  ;!!i?'«!?f  "iiJfV^Y^Jf:*.^'?*^*,!!  ?f!?"i!?" 


upon 

the  materials  have  been  arranged  and  condensed, 
and  the  precision  and  accuracy  of  the  information 
afforded  upon  every  point  about  which  I  have  con- 
sulted it.  It  is  a  great  national  work,  of  which 
we  haTe  all  reason  to  be  proud.  So  far  and  so  lon^ 
as  the  shifting  nature  of  our  language  will  permit 
it  to  be  referred  to  any  one  standard,  this  must 
continue  to  be  the  one  authorUy  upon  all  matters 
of  lexicography  wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken." 

N.  Lqbd,  D.  D.,  President  of  Dartmouth  College, 
says: 

"  No  scholar,  whatever  other  helps  he  may  see  fit 
to  use,  can  afford  to  be  without  your  Dictionary." 

Prof.  S.  O.  Bkown,  of  Dartmouth  College, 
says : 

**  I  find  it  more  than  equal  to  my  expectations. 
Your  former  Dictionaries  have  lon^  been  our  stand- 
ards of  spelling  and  pronounciation, '  and  I  shall 


titled  to  rank  first  among  the  existing  helpe  to  a  oomplste 
knowledge  of  English  pnilologfy." 

Hon.  Gbo.  p.  Moaais  of  Kew  York,  says : 

*<  It  is  pure  gold.  The  great  public  want  of  a  Standard 
Dictionary  of  the  Ena\^h  language,  which  so  long  exist- 
ed, is  now  supplied,  thank  Heaven  !*'* 

Maxk  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  President  of  Williams  College, 
says: 

**  It  is  a  proud  monument  of  accurate  scholarship  and 
vast  research,  and  cannot  fail  of  neat  influence  in  per- 
fecting and  fixing,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  Uie  nousst 
language  now  spoken  on  the  globe." 

Prof.  JoBL  PAaxaa,  LL.  D.,  of  Cambridge,  says  t 

'*  I  have  examined  the  work  with  the  highest  pleasure, 
and  it  will  henceforth  be  to  me,  as  I  doubt  not  it  will  soon 
be  to  most  of  the  scholars  in  the  entire  country,  tkb 
Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language." 

D.  B.  QooDWXN,  D.  D.,  President  of  Trinity  College, 
says: 

*'  Tott  do  not  ask  for  any  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the 
book ;  and  for  that  very  reason  I  am  tne  more  disposed  to 


certainly  commend  this  most  strongly  to  our  stu-  ffive  you  one.    It  is  but  a  short  time  since  that  I  was  led 


to  commend  another  Dictionary,  as  on  the  whole,  and 
with  some  exceptions,  the  best  and  mo«tt  complete  thing 
of  the  kind  within  my  knowledge.  The  commendation 
was  honestly  given  at  the  time,  but  now  it  must  be  with- 


dents." 

Prof.  Edwabd  Hitchcock,  LL.  D.,  of  >  mherst 
College,  says : 

"It  has  been  rather  accidental  than  otherwise,  drawn  in  faVor  of  yours.  I  consider  vour  Dictionary,  in 
*u-*  /«-  ..«.««  •<k.*.«ft.«,^^.».»*rk: »«.:».«...  k--  ^J  almost  every  respect— in  Orthography,  Pronunciation, 
that  for  many  years  your  former  Dictionary  has  oc- ,  ^^  Deflnitions-nUsuperior  to  any  o\  iti  predecessors.- 
cupied  the  place  of  honor  upon  my  study  table.  I  in  truth,  I  never  expected  to  see  an  English  Dictionary 
do  not  mean  by  this  statement  to  disparage  other  so  thorough,  complete  and  satisfactory.** 
admirable  works  of  this  kind;  yet  I  have  rarely  |  M.  B.  AwosasoN,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  University 
been  obliged  to  resort  to  others,  and  with  the  great  of  Bochester,  says : 

improvements  you  have  made  in  the  present  work,  u  it  ^oms  to  me.  that  you  have  given  to  the  world  a 
I  fancy  that  a  resort  elsewhere  will  be  of  little  use  work,  which,  for  completeness  and  accuracy,  is  superior 
and  rarely  needed.  I  have  looked  chiefly,  during  to  any  Dictionary  of  our  language  in  existence.  You 
the  short  time  I  have  had  the  work,  for  the  more  have  crowned  the  labors  of  a  life  in  the  production  of  a 
unusual  scientific  terms,  and  I  am  gratified  to  find  ^'••Jif « "^^^^^  ^^  identify  you  with  the  history  of  En- 
how  very  extensively  your  industry  has   ferreted  »^»**  l«*^8^*'*P'»y  "» *^  <^<'°**°»  ^"*«- 


them  out.  Scientific  men  I  am  sure  will  be  thank- 
ful that  you  have  given  them  such  full  and  accurate 
definitions  of  the  terras    employed   in   the  latest 


sundard  works.     Oh,  how  different  from  the  Die-  T^o^^^  P«""^»  •^  '^*''?/?^° vJ  **  ^^^^  V^C  ^ 
tionariet  vublUhed  twenty  ve^s  aao  f  '^.^l^I'J^^'^^^'^J':^±l}^^^*^^\±^\ 


twenty  yeart  ago 


8.  H.  TATLoa,  LL.  D.,  Principal  of  Phillips  Academy, 
A^ndover,  Mass.,  says : 

'^A  have  examined  the  Dictionary  as   far  as  my  time 
would  permit,  and  have  foundjt  at  every  point  fiilly  meet- 
language. 


T  V^^T^^Vn:   n  ?7^p    ^3^^  -11     In  the  treatment  of  Orthography,  Pronunciation,  OeriU- 

J.  T.  Champliw,  D.  D.,  President  of  Waterville  tion,  in  the  fuhiess,  precision,  aid  neatness  of  iU  deflni- 

CoUeff e,  says :  itions,  and  in  the  clear  distincUons  which  it  draws  be- 

*■  Your  Dictionary  is  truly  a  Thesaurus  of  the '  tween  nearly  synonvmous  words,  it  will  meet  the  riews  of 

English  language,  and  leaves  but  little  to  be  desired  the  grest  body  of  the  most  eminent  soholars  who  speak 

jn  that  line."  I  the  EngUsh  language.** 
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HICKLING,   SWAN  &  BREWER, 

181  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


g^GET     THE     BEST.S 


COB-NELL'S      aEOGhH-AuPHrES 

SorpasB  All  Others  Before  the  Public. 

Ist.     In  philosophic  arrangement. 
2cU    In  the  gradual  prosression  of  their  steps, 
dd.    In  presenting  one  thing  at  a  time. 

4th.    In  the  ada^itation  of  each  part  to  its  intended  grade  of  scholarship. 
5th.    In  the  admirable  mode  they  prescribe  for  memorizing  the  contents  of  a  map. 
6th.    In  their  explanations  and  oireotions  for  describing  the  natural  diyisions  of  toe  earth. 
7th.    In  their  juaicious  selection  of  facts. 

8th.    In  the  appropriate  and  instructiTe  character  of  their  illustrations. 
9th.    In  consistency  between  maps  and  text. 

|<hh.    In  the  introduction  into  the  maps  of  such  places  only  as  are  mentioned  in  the  book. 
11th.    In  the  clear  representation  of  eyery  fact,  and  the  analjrtical  precision  with  which  each 

branch  of  the  subject  is  kept  ustinot. 
12th.    In  being  at  once  practical,  systematic,  and  complete,  philosophical  in  arrangement,  and 
progressiTe  in  tae  development  of  the  subject 
Cornell's  Oeograpnies  are  used  in  aU  parts  of  ths  United  Statet,  and  hare  been  officially  rMom- 
mended  for  the  use  of  the  Public  Schools  of   JVueontin,  Ohio^  Indiana,  Michigan,   Vermani,  Nem 
MmnpBhirt,  Ca^fomia,  and  other  States.  ^ 

THB  SERIBS  CONSISTS  OF 

I.     Primary  Geography. 

Small  4to,    96  pp.    12  Maps.    Beautifully  illustrated.    Price,  6  cents. 

2.     Intermediate   Geography. 

Large  4to.    Beyised  edition,  with  new  and  additional  Maps  and  numerous  IHuatrations.    Priee  67 
fcents. 

3,     Grammar-School    Geography. 

Large  4to.,  with  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations.    108  pages.    It  includes  Physical  and 
tive  Geography.    Price,  90  cents. 

4.      High-School    Geography    and    Atlas. 


iography.  large  12mo.  406  pages.  Bichly  Illustrated.  It  includes  Descriptive,  Physical,  and 
liematicai  Geography.  Price,  76  cents.  Atlas,  yery  large  4to.  Containing  a  complete  set  of 
s  for  study ;  also,  a  set  of  Beference  Maps  for  family  use.    Price,  |^1.00. 


Geography 
Mathematica 

Map , , 

0*^  Copies  for  examination  sent  at  half  price. 


(Jiiit  Ptibliihed.) 

CORNELL'S   CARDS 

70B  THB  STUDY  AITD  PBACTIOXI  01*  MAP  D&AWINO. 

Desinied  to  accompany  any  Geography,  but  specially  adapted  to  the  scale  of  Cornell's  Grammar- 
Sohool  Maps.    Price  per  set  of  12  cards,  oO  cents. 

^  ALSO, 

CORNELL'S   SERIES  OF  OUTLINE   MAPS. 

Of  which  a  Descriptive  Circular  will  be  sent  upon  application. 

Recently  Publithed, 

For  Schools  and  Academies.    12mo.    456  pages.    $1, 

The  attention  of  instructors  is  called  to  this  new  School  Philosophy,  by  G.  P.  Quackenbos,  author 
.of  "  First  Lessons  in  Composition,"  *'  Adyanced  Composition  and  Rhetoric,"  and  <*  Illustrated 
History  of  the  United  States." 

DBSCBIPTIYE  CATALOGUES  sent  upon  application. 

^^    D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  846  ft  848  Broadway,  N.  T. 
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BROWN   &   TAGGARD 

HATS     ZX     F&BPABA.TION 

CABLYLE'S    ESSAYS, 
Bevised,  Enlarged,  and  Annotated  by  the  author.    The  work  will  be  in  four  Tolnmes,  printed  at  the 
Biyerside  Press,  on  fine  tinted  paper,  in  the  style  of  the  Boston  edition  of  the  *<  CurtotUiet  of  lAt" 
erature."    It  will  have  a  copious  Index  and  new  Portrait,  and  will  be  altosether  the  finest  edition 
of  Carlyle  ever  issued  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.    Price  $1.25  per  toC    Beady  April  10th. 

LOBD    BACON'S    WOBKS. 
The  complete  works  of  Francis  Bacon,  in  15  toIs.  crown  octaTO.    Beprinted  fh>m  the  recent  London 


works  of  our  literature  producea  in  a  style  fully  equal  to  uieir  merits.    Vol.  1,  ready  July  15th, 
1800. 

BMELLIB'S    PHILOSOPHY    OF    NATUBAL    HISTOBY. 

A  New  Edition,  with  extensive  and  important  additions,  by  Dr.  John  WjUUB.  Illustrated  by  oyei 
fifty  Engravings  on  wood,  engraved  by  Andrew. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA    AMEBICANA. 

Fourteen  volumes,  8vo.,  in  various  styles  of  binding.  B.  &  T.,  having  purchased  the  stereotype 
plates  and  sheet  stock  of  the  above  valuable  work,  now  offer  it  to  the  public,  and  solicit  orders  from 
Town  Libraries,  School  Committees,  and  all  wanting  a  complete  Encyclopedia  at  a  moderate  price. 

PABLEY'S    CABINET    LIBBABY. 

By  Hon.  3.  G.  Goodrich — a  gentleman  who,  as  Peter  Parley,  has  made  his  name  a  household  word 
in  two  hemispheres.  In  20  vols.  16mo.,  500  beautiful  Illustrations.  The  whole  forming  a  com- 
plete Librar)r  of  Biography,  History,  Philosophy,  Art,  Science,  and  Literature,  embracing  subjects 
of  the  most  important  kind,  such  as  every  one  in  this  age  of  progress  should  know,  and  Which  can 
only  be  obtained  elsewhere  at  great  expense  of  books  and  time. 

BOSTON    PBIMABY    SCHOOL     MANUAL. 

For  use  of  Teachers  in  Primary  Schools  throughout  the  United  States.  By  John  D.  Philbrick,  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Schools  in  the  City  of  Boston.    Beady  July  Ist. 

EATON'S    PBIMABY    ABITHMETIC. 

A  beautiful  book,  intended  to  precede  "  Warren  Co&um't  First  Lesaona**  Illustrated  with  many 
Engravings.    Beady  July  1st. 

SUMMEB    HOUSE    STOBIES.    A  new  volume  of  this  charming  series. 

NELLY'S    FIBST    SCHOOL-DAYS.    Being  vol.  2d  of  the  NeUy  and  Martin  Stories. 

RECENTLY     ISSUED. 

MABGABET    FULLEB'S    WOBKS. 

LiFB  Without  and  Life  Within.    An  entire  new  volume  of  her  unpublished  manuscripts.  Edited 

by  her  brother,  Bev.  Arthuh  B.  Fullbb. 
At  Home  and  Abrojld. 

Mbmoih  op  Maroaret  Fuller  D*o880LI.    Two  vols.  12mo.  cloth. 
Woman  op  the  XIXth  Century. 
Art,  Literature,  and  the  Drama.    Being  the  complete  works  of  that  much  esteemed  authoressy 

Margaret  Fuller.    Published  uniform,  and  furnished  separate  or  complete. 

DB.    HAYES'    ABCTIC    BOAT    JOUBNEY.    An  intensely  interesting  narratlTe 
of  Arctic  Life.    Fourth  thousand  in  press. 

SABGENT'S    ABCTIC    ADVENTUBE, 

By  Sea  and  Land,  from  the  earliest  date  to  the  finding  of  the  remains  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  Party. 

MOTHEBS    AND    INFANTS.    Translated  from  the  French  of  Dr.  AL  Donne,— a  capi- 
tal book  for  young  mothers,  and  all  interested  in  young  children. 

THE    UNIYEBSAL    SPEABEB.     By  N.  A.  Calkins  and  W.  T.  Adams.    TUrdthous- 
and  in  press.    Price  |^1.00. 

THE    BOSTON    PBIMABY    SCHOOL    TABLETS.     Consisting  of  20  Tablets, 

Srinted  on  10  sheets  of  extra  heavy  binder's  board — ^recently  adopted  for  use  in  all  the  Primary 
chools  of  the  cities  of  Boston  ana  Chicago. 
The  Publi$her3  wiioit  corrmipondenotfrom  any  penont  interested  in  the  above,  or  other  of  their  pfib- 
lications. 

BROWN  &  TAGGARD, 


COPARTMERSKfP  NOTICE. 

Thb  tJNDBBSiainn)  have  this  day  fonned  a  Copartnership  for  the  transaction  of  the  bnsinen  of 
BOOKSELLING  AND  F¥BLI9HINO,  a|  Wholsale  and  Retail,  «nder  the  style  of  CR06xr»  Nxchoia, 
Lbb  &  Co.,  and  will  oontiauo  the  business  of  the  late  fitm  of  Ciosby,  KIchols  ft  Co^  at  117  IFosA- 
ififfton  Street, 

-WIUJAX  CH08BT,  HBKBT  V.  Kl/CmOHMr  "WtLLUM  LBB,  J08BPH  F.  AIKBWOBTK. 

Boston,  February  1, 1860. 


CROSBY,  NICHOLS,  LEE  &  CO. 

PUBLISH  THE  FOLLOWING 

V.ALTJA.BIL.E  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


GREEK  GRAMMAR, Price,  $1.25  I  XENOPHON'S  ANABASIS,  Price,  $0.75 

GREEK  LESSONS «  .63  |  GREEK  TABLES, "  .38 

This  admirable  series  has  steadily  gained  in  popularity  from  the  time  of  its  publication,  and  is  nov 
l^egarded,  by  eminent  teachers,  as  among  the  best  in  use  for  imparting  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ih« 
Greek  Language. 


»i 


LATiir  LB880NS  AND  TABLES,  Combining  the  Analytic  and  Synthetic  Methods.    By  Cyras 

8.  Richards,  A.  M Pricc^   0.63 

This  little  book  has  reeeired  the  most  unqualified  commendation  from  many  of  the 
ablest  Latin  scholars  and  teachers  in  the  country. 

A  PRACTICAL  AND  COMPLETE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE. 

byDrDouai "        1.60 

Altnough  but  lately  published,  it  has  been  introduced  into  HarTard,  Yale,  Universi^  of 
Tirginia,  and  other  prominent  institutions. 

DODERLEIN'S  HAND-BOOK  OF  LATIN  SYNONYMS*     With  an  Introduction  by 

S.  H.  Taylor,  LL.  D "  J5 

INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  J.  T.  Champlin,  President  of  Watervifle  Col- 
lege, Maine .•.•... • • **  .76 

PAYS  ON,  DUNOON,  AND  SCRIBNER'S  COMBINED  SYSTEM  OF  RAPID  PEN- 
MANSHIP. In  twelve  parts.  With  copies  at  the  head  of  each  page.  A  series  of 
Cop^-Books  better  known  and  more  extensirely  used  than  any  other  published.  Its 
merits  hare  secured  its  introduction  into  all  the  States  of  the  iJnion •••• " 

HANAFORD  AND  PAYSON'S  BOOK-KEEPING.  Adapted  to  Payson,  Dunton,  and 
Scribner's  Penmanship.  Three  editions.  For  Common  Schools,  High  Schools,  and 
Academies • • ••• '* 

WILSON'S  TREATISE  ON  ENGLISH  PUNCTUATION "  1.00 

WILSON'S  ELEMENTS  OF  PUNCTUATION ••  .60 

STEARNS'S  GUIDE  TO  ENGLISH  PRONUNCIATION " 

CARTEE'S  ELEMENTS  OF  MAP  DRAWING "  .26 

THE  TEACHER'S  ASSISTANT.    By  Charles  Northend •'  IM 

TOWER'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  GRAMMAR.    With  Models  of  Clausal.  Phrasal,  and 

Verbal  Analysis  and  Parsing •       '*  .43 

TOWER'S  ELEMENTS.  First  Lessons  in  Language ;  or.  Elements  of  English  Gram- 
mar.   By  David  B.  Tower,  A.  M.,  and  Benj.  F.  Tweed,  A.  M **  .26 

TOWER'S  GRADUAL  LESSONS  IN  GRAMMAR;  or,  Guide  to  the  Construction  of 

the  £^nglish  Language,  by  the  Analysis  and  Composition  of  Sentences. ...••• "  .66 

TOWER'S  GRAMMAR  OF  COMPOSITION ;  or,  Gradual  Exercises  in  Writing  the 

English  Language. •       '*  J90 

TOWER'S  SPELLER "  .17 

INTELLECTUAL  ALGEBRA »*  .4* 

•«            EXERCISES  IN  ARTICULATION "  .12 

"  GRADUAL  SERIES  OF  READERS. 

AMBRICAN  SCHOOL  HYMN  BOOK.    By  Asa  Fit*.    Cloth "  .20 

SCHOOL  HYMN  BOOK.    For  Normal,  High,  and  Grammar  Schools **  .37 

FRENCH  TRANSLATION  SELF-TAUGHT.     Freneh  Translation.    By  Professor  G. 

H.Talbot "  1.00 

SCHOOL  EXHIBITION  BOOK.    Containing  Dialogues,  Recitations,  eto*. '*  .26 

SCHOOL  JOURNAL.    Designed  lor  the  Use  of  Scholars ^  .20 

*•*  Copies  of  the  above  sent  for  examination,  post-paid,  for  two-thirds  of  the  price. 


It 


CROSBY,  NICHOLS,  LEB  ^  CO., 

117  WMhington  Btroot.  BostoD* 


JUST  PIIBLISHED.~VOL.  SECOND.. 

THE  PUmTANS; 

Or,  The  CSknrch,  Court,  and  Parliament  of  Ensland  during  the  Beigns  of  Edward  Sixth  and  EQiaheth* 

By  Samael  Hopkins.  Vol.  11.,  rojal  octavo.  Cloth.  $2.60. 
The  first  yolume  of  this  great  work  had  a  remarkablle  success*  and  by  the  general  voice  of  the  best 
critics,  the  author  is  assigned  a  place  in  the  ftront  rank  of  American  historians.  The  Boston  Journal 
sa^s  of  him:  "  Many  of  his  admirers  regard  him  as  the  most  promising  candidate  among  younger 
writers,  to  fill  the  plaae  in  our  literature  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Prescott."  The  second  volume 
will  be  found  mon  faaoinating  than  the  first.  Itcommes  the  oham  of  zomainoe  with  the  truthful- 
ness of  history.  «• 

Life  and  Correspondence  of  Daniel  Wilson,  D.  D., 

Late  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  With  Portraits,  Illustrations,  and  a  Map  of  his  Travels. 
By  Rev.  Josiah  Bateman.  Royal  octavo,  cloth.  $t3.00. 
It  will  at  once  rank  among  the  best  Memoirs  of  modern  times.  Its  subject  was  a  gjeat  and  good 
man,  a  foremost  leader  amouR  the  eminent  and  usefiil  men  of  this  century.  The  biographer  has 
executed  his  work  with  rare  ability  and  discretion,  and  the  reader  is  brought  into  acquaintance  with 
the  statesmen  and  philanthropists  of  England,  and  with  prominent  military  officers  and  civilians  in 
India.  Life  in  India,  in  all  its  wonderful  variety,  is  finely  portrayed,  both  before  and  during  the  late 
mutiny.  The  Christian  will  be  charmed  by  the  earnest  piety  which  everywhere  pervades  the  volume^ 
«nd  the  general  reader  will  be  attracted  by  its  wonderful  stores  of  information. 

CHRIST    IN    HISTORY. 

By  Robert  Turnbull,  D.  D.  12mo.  Cloth.  j^L25. 
This  remarlutble  volume  unfolds  the  proper  relation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  human  faismty,  as 
Its  centre  and  head.  It  shows  how  all  the  ages  of  the  past  looked  forward  to  his  coming,  and  how  all 
future  ages  must  draw  their  imspiration  from  His  character  and  work,  and  make  true  progress  by  con- 
formity to  His  precepts.  It  is  a  book  full  of  rich  thought  and  various  learning,  and  well-adapted  to 
convince  the  skeptic  and  animate  the  believer. 

8S100ND    BDITION. 

The  Historieal  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  the  Scriptiire  Becords. 

With  special  reference  to  the  doubts  and  discoveries  of  Modern  Times.     By  George 

Rawlinson.  M.  A.    12mo.    Cloth,    glM. 

The  sale  of  the  first  large  edition  of  this  work,  in  a  few  davs,  attests  the  public  opinion  of  its  value. 
IThe  voice  of  the  press  is  also  Btost  explicit  in  its  favor.    A  few  specimens  may  be  given :     ^      ^ 
^  "  The  consummate  learning,  judgment  and  general  ability  displaced  by  Mr.  Rawlinson  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Herodotus,  are  exhibited  in  this  work  also.*' — [North  Amencan. 

"  In  its  special  application  of  secular  history  to  the  illustration  of  the  sacred  record,  it  possesses  an 
interest  ana  value  for  Biblical  students  which  can  hardly  be  expressed  in  words.  We  see  not  how 
any  man  of  candor  can  read  this  volume  and  retain  a  doubt  as  to  the  authentictty  of  the  historical 
hooks  of  the  Old  Testament." — [Independent. 

*■  The  volume  is  a  great  advance  upon  anything  before  in  the  hands  «f  the  EngliA  iAnde»t."*^Con- 
^egationaiist. 

••  A  nobk  book,  of  the  profoundest  interest  and  value." — [Boston  Courier. 

**  No  more  unportani  work  in  vindieation  of  the  hintorioal  aoouraoy  aad  oredibility  of  the  Scriptures 
has  ever  appeared."— fSpringficld  Republican. 

*'It  will  be  read  with  profound  interest  by  persons  of  every  creed,  or  no  creed  at  all.— [Cin.  OaaMte. 

THE  CRUCIBLE ;  OR  TESTS  OP  A  REGENERATE  STATE. 

By&ev.  J.  A.  Goodhue,  A.  M.    With  an  Introduction  by  B«v.  :R.  N.  Kirk,  D.  D.  l2mo.  Cloth,  Hl.OO. 

This  volume  has  excited  extraordinarj  interest  among  thoughtful  readers,  and  received  the  highest 
^omnsendatien  from  pastors  and  the  religious  press. 

"  9uch  a  book  does  not  appear  once  in  a  century.    It  makes  and  marks  an  era." — [Bap.  Fain.  Mag. 

**  The  discriminating  nature  of  this  work,  the  evangelical  tone  of  its  sentiments,  and  the  eataest 
Christian  spirit  with  which  it  is  imbued,  make  it  an  excellent  book  to  aid  in  the  great  work  Qf  self- 
examination."— [New  York  Observer. 

"  We  know  of  no  work,  since  the  days  of  President  Edwards,  which  approaches  this  in  thorough- 
ness  and  completenes%" — [N.  Y.  Evangelist. 

*'  It  is  difficult  to  ovcresumate  the  absorbing  ii^terest  of  this  volume  upon  our  mind."  **-  Neiw  York 
Chronicle. 

Wft  Still  Hout ;  0r  (tommtmion  bjitfj  ®otr. 

By  Austin  Phelps,  Professor  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  16mo.  Cloth.  S8  cents. 
COIITSNTS.  — 1.  Absence  of  God  in  Prayer.  2.  Unhallowed  Prayer.  8.  Itomanee  in  Prvyer. 
i.  Distrust  in  Prayer.  6.  Paith  in  Prayer.  6.  Specific  and  Intense  Prayer.  %7.  Tem- 
perament of  Prayer.  8.  Indolence  in  Prayer.  9.  Idolatry  in  Prayer.  lO.  Continuance 
in  PrajFcr.  11.  FragmentMT  Prayer.  12.  Aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Prayer.  X^  Ideality 
of  Christ  in  Prayer.       14.    Modern  Habits  of  Prayer. 

TMs  little  work  will  find  a  warm  response  in  every  Christian  heart.  It  treats  of  prayer  aa  a  rtai 
wnoer  with  God,  committed  unto  men,  and  shows  how  this  ^ower  may  be  used  to  accomplish  the 
largest  results,  and  how  it  often  fails  of  its  proper  end,  from  indolence  and  unbelief,  and  want  of 
«arne8t  and  persevering  zeal.  It  will  commend  itself  to  every  reader  as  the  best  treatise  on  prayer  in 
the  English  language.  It  is  marked  by  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  thought,  and  the  energy  and 
•elegance  of  style  which  have  won  for  Prof.  Phelps  a  foremost  place  among  the  divines  of  New  £ng- 
iand. 

D7  Copies  of  all  books  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  of  volume. 


Wimm*s  Series  of  ^t^ml  ^eograpljks^ 


1 

This  fofulab  sebibs  forms  a  oomfletie  Geographical  Coxtbx 
adapted  to  all  grades  of  schools,  and  comprises  the  follqwnm 
three  books,  namely : — 

■ 

WABBiarS  FRIMABT  OE0GRAFH7. 

Sxnall  quarto ;  92  pages.    lUastrated  by  19  colored  eleotrotyped  map8»  and 

numerous  fine  engravings. 

BetaU  price  50  cenis^ 

WABBEN'S  COMMON-SCHOOL  6E0OBAFHT.    Revised  Edition. 

Boyal  quarto ;  100  pages.    Illustratod  by  27  colored  copper-plato  and  electro- 
typed  maps,  and  by  many  wood  engrayings. 

BdaU  price  $L00. 

WABBEirS  PHTSICAL  6E0OBAPHY.    Bevised  Edition. 

Boyal  quarto ;  92  pages.    Illustrated  by  20  copper-plato  maps  and  charts,  mA 

by  many  fine  engrayings. 

Betaa  price  $1.25. 

All  of  the  above  geographies  have  recently  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  revised  and 
•orreoted  up  to  the  present  time;  and  all  lato  important  geographical  discoveries  and 
changes  will  be  found  appropriately  noted  in  the  descriptive  toxt»  and  represented  upoik 
ihe  aooompanyiag  maps. 

The  success  of  this  series  of  geographies  is  believed  to  be  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of 'School  Book  publishing.  The  Physical  Geography  was  first  published  in  the  summer  of 
^856,  the  Common-School  Geography  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  and  the  Primary  in  the  winter 
of  1858.  Between  these  dates  and  the  present  time,  (June,  1859),  more  than  130,000  copies 
of  ihe  different  numbers  heme  been  printed  and  sold.  And  this,  too,  in  a  period  of  unexampled 
business  depression,  and  without  any  especial  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Publishers  to  bring 
ihem  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

The  best  reconmiendation  of  these  works  is  found  in  the  fact  that  where  one  number  of 
the  series  has  been  adopted,  it  has  given  so  great  satisfaction  that  the  other  numbers  have 
generally  been  introduced  also,  soon  after  their  publication.  Thus,  in  the  City  of  Bo8TOk» 
the  scflool  committee  adopted  the  Common-School  Geography  in  the  face  of  a  very  powerfai 
opposition  to  it  made  by  certain  interested  parties,  in  August  1858.  So  entirely  satisfied^ 
however,  were  the  committee  and  teachers  with  this  work,  that  the  Primary  Geography 
adopted  ^  few  days  since  withoui  a  dissenting  vote. 


WABBJBIT'S  GEOOEAPHICAL  SERIES 

The  Common-School  Geography  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  CofUroUers  of  the  PMic 
Schools  of  the  CUy  of  Philadelphia  in  the  spring  of  1858 ;  and  so  well  pleased  were  the 
Controllers  and  teachers  with  it,  that  the  Primary  Geography  was  also  adopted  in  June  1859. 

Thi  School  Directors  of  St.  Louis  adopted  the  Physical,  Common-School,  and  Primary 
Geographies,  each,  immediately  after  their  pablication.  Thb  School  Comhittxi  of  Pbo- 
TIDKNCX,  after  a  protracted  discussion  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  Warren's  and  other 
Geographies,  adopted  Warren's  entire  Series  in  May  last^  by  a  nearly  unanimous  yote. 

Wabken's  Series  of  Geographies,  in  whole  or  in  part,  have  been  introduced  and  are 
now  used  in  the  public  schools  of 


Boston, 

Providence, 

Worcester, 

Newport^  R.  I., 
Concord, 

Manchester, 
Dover,  N.  H., 
Hartford, 
New  Haven, 
New  York  City, 


Brooklyn, 

Albany, 

Troy, 

Schenectady, 
Newburgh, 

Philadelphia, 

Lancaster, 

Reading, 

Baltimore, 

Washington, 


Charlestbn,  S.  C. 

Cincinnati, 

Cleveland, 

Sandusky, 

St.  Louis, 

Chicago, 

Rockford, 

Bloomington, 

Rock  Island, 

Davenport,  Iowa, 


Milwaukee, 
Racine, 
Janesville, 
Beloit, 
St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis, 
San  Francisco, 
Sacramento, 
And   many  other 
places. 


The  Publishers  invite  attention  to  the  superior  manner  in  which  Warren's  Geographies 
are  manufactured,  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  to  the  purchaser.  The  maps  and 
engravings  are  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence.  The  paper  on  which  they  are  printed  is 
of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  the  new  method  of  binding  which  we  have  adopted  is  so 
strong,  that  however  roughly  the  book  may  be  handled,  great  difficulty  will  be  found  in 
pulling  it  to  pieces. 


A  full  descnpHon  of  the  aeries  will  be  forwarded^  free  of 

charge^  to  any  tecuiher  or  achool  officer  who  may  favor  ua  with  hie 
address. 

Copies  of  either  of  the  Geographies  forwarded  for  examination^  by 
mailf  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  half  the,  retail  price. 

Favorable  terms  given  for  a  first  introduction.    Please  address 
the  Publishers, 


Philadelphia,  June,  1859. 


&  CO., 

609  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


QREENLCAF'S    MATHEMATICAL    SERIES. 


*'  Standard  and  Imiierlahable  works  of  their  kind ;  the  richest  and  moat  oomprehenalTe  aa  a 
aeriMt  that  hare  appeared  in  the  oorrent  nineteenth  century*" 


FOE  DI8T&I0T  SCHOOLS. 
FOB  BIOH  SCHOOLS  AHD  A.GAnBiaBB. 

4.  National  Arithmetic.  5.  Treatise  on  Algebra. 

6.  Elements  of  Geometry. 

This  series,  in  its  rerised  and  imnroved  form,  surpasses  all  others,  — 

In  being  a  eonsectstive  aeries,  eraaed  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  IntermeditUe,  Orammar,  and  High 
Sehoola,  AoadenUee,  Normal  Scnoole,  and  Commercial  CoUegee;  it  havisg  been  found  that  less  than 
four  hooka  on  Arithmetic  cannot  be  successfully  used  tor  four  gradea  of  schools  ;  and  that  the  Alffelira 
and  Oeometrr  in  a  mathematical  course,  should  be  oy  the  author  of  the  arithmetics,  in  order  to 
follow  most  aaTantageously  as  a  part  of  the  same  system. 

THE  NEW  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC  is  now  used  in  the  Primary  Schools  in  most  of  the  cities 
and  larger  towns  in  Massachusetts  ;  including  Lynn,  Newburyport,  Cbarlestown,  Chelsea,  IiOwell« 
Worcester,  Pittsfleld,  Taunton,  Maiden,  Northampton,  Fall  River,  Mllford,  Dedham,  etc.,  and  very 
extensively  in  Rhodb  Island,  and  other  Htates. 

THE  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC,  within  a  year,  has  been  adopted  for  Norhal  ScHOOxa 
in  several  States,  including  the  four  in  Mabsaohusbtts,  in  Nsw  Jbbsbt,  and  PaNNSYLYAJfLA,  and 
for  the  Public  Schools  in  upwards  of  Foxm  hundred  cities  and  towns. 

THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC  is  used  in  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  Bioarr 
cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts,  in  nearly  every  city  and  town  in  Maine,  Connboticut,  and 
Rhode  Island,  and  very  extensively  in  every  State  in  the  Union,— ito  aale  being  larger  thorn  mmjf 
other  aimilar  work. 

THE  NATIONAL  ARITHMETIC  and  ALGEBRA  are  used  as  text-books  in  tiie  four  Massaehn- 
setts  State  Normal  Schools,  Connecticut  State  Normal  School,  and  New  Jersey  State  Normal  SchooL 
The  National  Arithmetic  is  also  used  in  the  New  York  City  Female  Normal  School,  PennsyWania 
State  Normal  School,  and  in  upwards  of  aix  hundred  and  Jifty  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Commer- 
cial Colleges  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY  is  used  in  two  of  the  Massachusetts  Sute  Normal  Schools, 
New  Jersey  State  Norasal  School,  and  in  about  aixty  High  Schools  and  Academies  in  New  Eng^buid, 
alone. 

GREENLEAF6  MATHEMATICAL  WORKS  are  no  untried  books,  or  of  doubtftil  reputation. 
No  other  works  of  the  kind  have,  in  the  same  time,  secured  so  general  an  introduction  into  the  best 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  or  have  been  as  highly  recommended  by  eminent  te&chera 
and  mathematicians.  The  demand  for  them  in  1859,  amidst  an  unparalleled  competition,  with  Uberal 
offers  to  exchange  out  old  hooka  for  new,  has  been  unprecedented  ;  and  although  occasionally  hastily 
displaced,  are  generally  reinstated  in  a  short  time.  • 

S^  Be-ftdoptioa  of  <9reenlesf 's  Arithmetio  Ibr  Bangor  Schools. 

<<  At  a  meeting  of  the  Bangor  School  Committee,  holden  February  21st,  I860,  it  was  roted  that 
Greenleaf 's  Common  School  Arithmetic  be  introduced  into  the  Intermediate,  Grammar,  and  Subarbui 
Schools  of  this  city,  as  a  substitute  for  Eaton's,  now  in  use." 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  has  recently  adopted  Greenleaf 's  entire  Arithmetieal 
Series  for  the  Public  Schools  of  that  City,  where  many  thousands  of  the  books  are  now  used. 

BSOENT   AJ)OFTIOH'   FOB   THB    CITY   AND     COUNTFY   OF    PHLLADBIaPBXA. 

Office  of  the  ControUera  of  Public  Sehoola,  First  School  District  of  Pennsylvania,  } 

Philadelphia,  December  14,  lhS9,  { 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Controllers  of  PubKc  Schools,  First  District  of  Pennsylvania,  held  at  the  Con- 
trollers' Chamber,  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  13th,  1859,  the  followinff  Resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  Greenleaf 's  Common  School  and  National  Arithmetics  be  introduced  to  be  used  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  this  District.  ROBERT  J.  HEMPHILL,  SecW. 

The  Boards  of  Education  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  have  recommended  the  use  of  Green- 
leaf's  entire  Series  of  Arithmetics  for  the  Common  Schools  of  those  States,  and  the  Series  hms 
already  gone  into  general  use,  in  them,  and  in  the  Academies  and  High  Schools. 

Teachers  experiencing  the  manifest  disadvantages  of  usin^  works  hj  different  authors,  or  hastilr 

grepared   and   defective    books,  should  establish  a  uniformtty  on    GR^ENLEAF'S    REYISSIj 
ErIES,  (now  in  permanent  form)  and  thus  have 

"  THE    RIGHT    BOOKS    IN    THE    RIGHT   PLACE. " 
A  supply  of  the  books  will  be  furnished  to  schools  for  a  Jirst  introduction,  in  exchange  for  inferior 
works  m  use,  on  reasonable  terms. 

Teachers  having  the  former  edition  of  either  of  Greenleaf 's  Arithmetics  in  use,  can  exchange  them 
for  the  "  revised  edition  "  at  one-half  the  usual  prices  on  application  to  us,  personally  or  by  letter. 

•«*  All  interested,  are  respectfullv  invited  to  correspond  freely  with  us,  and  to  examine  tne  reTised, 
permanent,  stereotyped  editions.    Our  Descriptive  CatcUogue  furnished  on  application  by  mail. 

ROBERT  S.  DAYIS  &  CO., 


BOSTON 

/ 

PEIMA-BY        SCHOOL 

TABLETS. 

FBEPABEP  BY 

*    JOHN   D.  PHILBRICK, 

SUPERINTENDETTT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  BOSTOJ*. 


TXXS      '^gT'XZOIUS      SSO?      XTO'N^      RS.ik.X> 


The  Set  comprises  Twenty  Tablets,  mounted  on  ten  cards,  twentj-one  by  twenty-seven  inches. 
Each  of  these  cardx,  containing  two  tablets,  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  be  used  independently  of 
the  others.  The  plan  is  original,  and  supplies  a  want  which  has  been  felt  very  generally  by  teachers 
in  elementary  schools. 

The  subjects  illustrated  are  the  ALPHABET,  PENMANSHIP,  DRAWING,  PUNCTUATION, 
NUMERALS,  SOUNDS  OF  LETTERS  AND  SYLLABLES,  and  WORDS  AND  SENTENCES 
FOR  READING. 

These  Tablets  are  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  all  Primary  Schools,  and  ungraded  District 
Schools.  Some  of  them  are  also  adapted  to  the  lower  classes  of  Grammar  Schools,  and  to  Interme- 
diate Sthools. 

By  means  of  these  Tablets  the  teacher  is  enabled  to  instruct  a  whole  class,  or  a  school,  at  the  same 
time.  By  this  method  the  teacher  can  sometimes  accomplish  in  an  hour  what  would  require  days  of 
individual  teaching. 

In  connection  with  the  slate  and  blackboard,  these  Tablets  afford  important  facilities  for  oral  teaeh* 
inff,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  indispensable  to  the  highest  success  in  elementary  instruc- 
tion. Children  love  variety,  and  they  must  have  it  in  school.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  committed, 
than  to  attempt  to  confine  their  attention  to  the  printed  page.  Where  these  Tablets  are  in  use,  there 
will  be  little  or  no  occasion  for  the  use  of  text-books  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  child's  school- 
ing. 

These  Cards  are  very  highly  recommended  from  distinguished  sources.  The  publishers  invite 
attention  to  the  following  notice,  selected  from  many  similar  ones  : 

S*roin  W.  H.  WXIjIiS,  Superintendent  of  Public  Sohools  of  Chioa«o. 

Chicaoo,  February  6th,  1860. 
Mestrt,  Brovm,  Tctggard  ^  Chcue  : 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  universal  complaint,  that  Primary  School  instruction,  though  first  in  im- 
portance, is  more  unsatisfactory  than  that  of  any  other  grade.  The  introduction  of  slates  has  done 
much  to  remove  this  evil ;  but  it  is  found  that  few  teachers  understand  the  best  use  to  be  made  of 
the  slate  and  blackboard,  after  they  are  provided.  The  consequence  is,  that  pupils  either  pass  a  large 
part  of  their  time  in  idleness,  or  labor  to  very  little  purpose. 

The  Tablets  nrepared  by  Mr.  Philbrick,  present  a  great  variety  of  exercises  adapted  to  meet  this 
want.  They  also  furnish  an  excellent  series  of  elementary  exercises  in  reading  and  spelling,  and 
especially  in  that  much  neglected  part  of  reading,  the  sounds  of  the  letters  and  their  combinations. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  Mr.  Philbrick's  Tablets  are  better  adapted  to  aid  Primary 
teachers,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  Primary  School  instruction,  than  any  other  charts  or  books 
that  have  been  issued.  W.  H.  WELLS. 


PRICE,  —  Mounted  on  Pasteboard,  50  Cents  per  Card  of  two 
Tablets.   Unmounted,  in  Sheets,  40  Cents. 

One  Card,  or  the  whole  set,  will  be  sent  in  sheets,  post-paid,  by  mail,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of 
price,  or  those  mounted  will  be  sent  by  express. 

DjT  a  Pamphlet,  descriptive  of  each  Tablet,  with  directions  for  their  use,  will  be  furnished  gratis, 
o&  application,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  to  the  publishers. 

BROWN,  TAGGARD  &  CHASE, 


',   OAJKJUETSr   &   CO., 

21  MUBBAT  8THB3CT.  NSW  YOBE, 
FubliBhera  of 

ANALYTICAL   ENGLISH   GRAMMARS, 

LATIN  AND   CREEK   GRAMMARS, 

On  the  lame  plan. 


l^atin  anil  (Kvttk  %tMonfi,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Sallust 

XiJ^TIXT-SITCa-ZiZSXX    3DIOTI03^TJflLR^r,    (IK  PBBPABATIOn^J 


t 

Dodd's  Mathematical  Text-Books. 


DB.    HOOSZEB'S   FHYSIOIiOGIES, 


OLNEY'S  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLAS. 
Revised  Atlas  and  New  Text-Book  in  1860. 
ID"  Descriptive  Catalogues  fumiahed  gratia. 

SIDISTEY   S.   EIDER, 

GENERAL  BOOK  DEALER, 

NO.  17  WESTMIN8TEB  STREET, 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I., 
Respectfully  inyites  attention  to  his  stock  of 


§00fes  in  %^  geprliEnts  0f  ITiteatan. 


It  is  his  intention  to  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  complete  and  well  selected  assoztment  of 

ENSilSH   AND   AMEflieAil    STATIONERY. 

BLANK    BOOKS 

4 

Famished  to  any  Pattern. 

An    Antiquarian    Department 

has  also  been  added,  for  the  sale  or  exchange  of 

SECOND  HAND  TEXT-BOOKS,  AND  RARE  OLD  BOOKS  GENERALLY. 

Subscriptions  taken  for  all  the  English  «nd  American  Periodicals. 


THB    BGHOOLMASTEB. 


Ef)e  ISifiOtit  Mmi  Sd)oolma0tet« 


PBOSFEGTCrS  FOB  1860. 


The  Schoolmastbb  is  the  only  Educational 
Journal  in  the  State.  For  five  years  it  has  been 
under  the  care  of  a  single  editor,  and  has  attained 
a  reputation  abroad  which  is  believed  to  be  credit- 
able to  the  State.  Its  circulation  in  other  States, 
both  east  and  west,  is  large,  and  has  been  increas- 
ing during  the  last  two  years.  But  the  circulation 
in  *our  oton  Slate  has  never  been  so  large  as  it 
should  be,  and  never  will  be  until  it  is  taken  by 
every  teacher  in  Rhode  Island. 

■ 

The  Schoglmastee  is  hereafter  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  teae?iers  of  the  State.  A  Board 
of  twelve  Editors  has  been  appointed,  all  practi- 
cal teachers,  who  will  be  assisted  by  a  corps  of 
special  contributors,  whose  names  are  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  the  journal  will  bear  a  high  literary 
character,  while  the  editors  will  spare  no  pains  to 
make  it  a  work  of  practical  utility  to  teachers  of 
every  grade  of  schools. 

Each  number  will  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
original  articles  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  school- 
roonit  the  work  of  parents  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  the  discussion  of  questions  pertain- 
ing to  the  general  interests  of  education.  There 
will  be,  also,  in  each  number,  the  following  seve- 
ral departments,  each  under  the  care  of  a  single 
individual,  who  will  have  the^  management  of  that 
department  for  the  year,  viz :  —  A  department  of 
Philology t  of  Mathematics^  of  Natural  Science t  of 
Questions  for  Examinations^  and  of  General  Edv^ 
eational  Intelligence. 

We  believe  it  is  not  using  too  strong  language 
to  say  that  no  person  ought  to  be  employed  as  a 
teacher  of  youth  who  has  not  sufficient  interest  in 
hi«  work  to  subscribe  for  and  read  a  monthly  jour- 
nal devoted  to  the  improvement  of  teachers  and 
the  elevation  of  the  teacher's  profession.  And 
certainly  it  is  the  duty  of  every  live  Rhode  Island 
teacher  to  assist  to  the  utmost  in  extending  the 
circulation  of  The  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster. 

The  subscription  price  is  One  Dollar  a  year,  ex- 
cept to  clubs  of  twenty-five  or  more,  in  which  case 
it  is  Seventy-Five  Cents.  It  is  proposed  to  make 
this  journal  worth  a  dollar  to  everybody,  and  we 
feel  confident  no  one  will  object  to  paying  that 
sum  for  our  State  educational  journal. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  teacher  in  the  State  will 
cordially  cooperate  in  eiforts  to  increase  the  circu- 
lation of  The  Schoolmaster,  contribute  to  itr 
pages,  and  solicit  contributions  from  other  friends 
of  education  in  their  circle  of  acquaintance. 

It  is  highly  important  that  early  returns  be  made 
of  subacriptions  for  the  present  year. 

March  1,  I860. 


The  Irish  Exodub. — One  Irish  reriTal  bar- 
ing died  out,  another  and  an  older  one  has  made  its 
reappearance  in  the  public  joumalB.  In  a  word, 
the  exodus  of  the  population  is  again  a  standard 
topic  of  wonderment,  especially  as  for  a  few  past 
years  we  have  been  continually  hearing  through 
many  sources  of  the  growth  of  Irish  prosperity, 
and  of  the  improyement  in  the  moral  and  social 
condition  of  the  peasantry.  There  must,  how- 
ever, le  a  screw  loose  somewhere,  otherwise, 
how  are  the  emigration  statistics  of  the  Regis- 
trar-General to  be  accounted  for,  or  why  is  it  that 
the  Nation  and  its  kindred  organs  have  assumed 
the  desponding  tones  in  which  the  former  speaks 
of  the  hegim  of  I860?  In  an  article  headed 
"  Flying,"  the  Nation  thus  vents  its  grief : 

"  They  are  flying ;  through  Dublin  our  flying 
people  pour  daily  in  weeping  crowds.  For  years 
our  streets  have  not  beheld  such  scenes  as  those 
of  the  past  week,  though,  alas  I  the  ebb  of  pop- 
ulation has  not  wholly  ceased  at  any  time  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Long  lines  of  woful  fiioes, 
strangely  mocking  the  holiday  attire  in  which 
the  poor  creatures  attire  themselves  as  they  quit 
forever  their  father's  clay ;  caravans  of  vehicles, 
piled  with  the  bright  red  painted  boxes  and 
trunks,  with  owners'  names  marked  rudely  on 
the  fronts ;  aged  women,  with  hair  white  ss  the 
hoar  of  December ;  old  men,  bent  and  broken  by 
60  years  of  toil  in  furrow  and  trench ;  young 
men  who  try  to  look  hopeful  that  the  mother 
may  weep  the  less ;  young  womei,  feelfaig  all 
the  more  deeply,  as  women  do,  at  rending  the 
thousand  silent  ties  that  Unk  them  to  home; 
while  children,  too  young  to  know  the  cause  of 
all  the  sorrow  they  see  on   every  face,   are  only 

delighted  with  the  wonders  of  the  great  streets 
through  which  they  pass.  Away,  away,  away — 
and  not  willingly  nor  happily.  They  are  not  a 
nomade  race.  It  is  not  an  Arab  community  that 
has  struck  the  ten^poles ;  they  are  not  duU- 
heartcd,  plodding  Saxon  people,  who  for  a  meal 
the  more  in  the  mouth  would  cross  the  globe  it- 
self, and  call  it  folly  to  feel  less  at  home  in  Eamt- 
schatka  than  in  the  land  where  their  fathers' 
ashes  for  centuries  repose.  No,  no ;  these  are  a 
people  whose  very  heart-strings  are  wrung  by 
tlie  idea  of  eternal  exile ;  a  people,  who,  almost 
to  a  fault — if  a  virtue  so  beautiful  could  be  a 
fault — cling  to  the  ancestral  home ;  a  people  who, 
if  they  could  but  eat  an  humble  cru^  broken 
amid  the  hardest  toil — in  Ireland,  the  land  of 
their  hearts'  aflections,  would  deem  it  sweeter 
than  the  bread  of  luxury  in  a  foreign  cUme. 
Away,  away,  away !  Men  thought  it  had  ceas- 
ed, this  terrible  exodus ;  they  thought  this  fear- 
ful hemorrhage  had  ceased  to  drain  the  life-blood 
of  our  counti^.  But  here  it  is,  fiill  upon  us 
again ;  the  wails  are  rising  once  more  in  every 
village.  Whole  communities  are  quitting  forev- 
er, in  sorrow  and  despair,  a  land  for  which  they 
I  ^ould  fk«ely  die."  ' 


Wimm's  S^txm  d  ^jc|^0l  Jtapapjiies. 


TmS  POPULAR  SERIES  JORICS  A  CX)MPL£T£  GEOGRAPHICAL  COUBSC 
ADAPTED  TO  ALL  GRADES  OF  SCHOOLS,  AND  COMPRISES  THE  FOLLOWING 
THREE  BOOKS,  NAMELY  r-^- 

WABBEirS  FBmABY  GEOGSAPHT.         ^ 

Small  quarto ;  92  pages.    Illustrated  by  19  colored  electrotjped  maps,  and 

numerous  fine  engravings. 

Betctil  price  50  eenU, 

WABBEirS  COMMON-SCHOOL  OEOGRAFHT.    Bevised  Edition. 

Royal  quarto ;  100  pages.    Illustrated  by  27  oolored  copper-plate  and  eleciro- 

typed  maps,  and  by  many  wood  engrayings. 

BeiaU  price  $L00. 


WAB3EN'S  FHTSIC4I1  GEOOSAFBT.    Bevued 

Royal  quarto ;  92  pages.    Illustrated  by  20  copper-plate  maps  and  charts,  and 

by  many  fine  engravings. 

RetaU  price  $1^. 

All  of  the  above  geographies  have  recently  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  revised  and 
oorrectod  up  to  the  present  time;  and  all  late  important  geographical  discoveries  and 
changes  will  be  found  appropriately  noted  in  the  descriptive  text,  and  represented  upou 
the  accompanying  maps. 

The  success  of  this  series  of  geographies  is  believed  to  be  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  School  Book  publishing.  The  Physical  Geography  was  first  published  in  the  summer  of 
1856,  the  Common-School  Geography  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  and  the  Primary  in  the  winter 
of  1858.  Between  these  dates  and  the  present  time,  (June,  1859),  tnore  than  130,000  copiet 
of  the  different  numbers  have  been  printed  and  sold.  And  this,  too,  in  a  period  of  unexampled 
business  depression,  and  without  any  especial  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Publishers  to  bring 
tiiem  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

The  best  recommendation  of  these  works  is  found  in  the  fact  that  where  one  number  of 
the  series  has  been  adopted,  it  has  given  so  great  satisfaction  that  the  other  numbers  have 
generatty  been  introduced  also,  soon  after  their  publication.  Thus,  in  the  Gitt  of  Boston, 
the  school  committee  adopted  the  Commou-School  Geography  in  the  face  of  a  very  powerful 
opposition  to  it  made  by  certain  interested  parties,  in  August  1858.  So  entirely  satisfied, 
however,  were  the  committee  imd  teachers  with  this  work,  that  the  Primary  Geography 
adopted  a  few  days  since  withqjtii  a  dissenting  vote. 


WASSEH'S  OE0GEA7HI0AL  SEBIES 

The  Common-School  Geography  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  ControUers  of  the  PMic 
Schools  of  Vie  City  of  PkilaMphia  in  the  spring  of  1858 ;  and  so  well  pleased  were  the 
Controllers  and  teachers  with  it,  that  the  Primary  Geography  was  also  adopted  in  Jane  1859. 

The  School  Directors  of  St.  Louis  adopted  the  Physical,  Common-School,  and  Primary 
Geographies,  each,  immediately  after  their  publication.  The  SchooIi  Cohvittxi  or  Pro- 
vidence, after  a  protracted  discussion  as  to  the  comparatiTO  merits  of  Warren's  and  other 
(Geographies,  adopted  Warren's  entire  Series  in  May  last,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  TOte. 

Warreh's  Series  or  Geographies,  hi  whole  or  in  ptu*t,  have  been  introduced  and  are 
now  used  in  the  public  schools  of 


Boston, 

Brooklyn, 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Milwaukee, 

Providence, 

Albany, 

Cincinnati, 

1 

Racine, 

Worcester, 

Troy, 

Cleveland, 

JanesviUe, 

Newport,  R.  I., 

Scheiiectady, 

Sandusky, 

Beloit» 

Concord, 

Newburgh, 

St.  Louis, 

St.  Paul, 

Manchester, 

Philadelphia, 

Chicago, 

Minneapolis, 

Dover,  N.  II., 

Lancaster, 

Rockford, 

San  Frandsoo, 

Hartford, 

Reading, 

Bloomington, 

Sacramento, 

New  Haven, 

Baltimore, 

Rock  Island, 

And   many  othtr 

New  York  City, 

Washington, 

Davenport,  Iowa, 

places. 

The  Publishers  invite  attention  to  the  superior  manner  in  which  Warren's  Geographies 
are  manufactured,  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  to  the  purchaser.  The  maps  and 
engravings  are  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence.  The  paper  on  which  they  are  printed  is 
of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  the  new  method  of  binding  which  we  have  adopted  is  so 
strong,  that  however  roughly  the  book  may  be  handled,  great  diffiooUy  will  be  found  in 
pulling  it  to  pieces. 


A  full  description  of  the  series  toill  he  forwarded,  free  of 

charge^  to  any  teacher  or  school  offixser  who  may  fa/oor  us  wUh  his 

address. 

Copies  of  either  of  the  Geographies  forwarded  for  examination^  by 
mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  half  the  retail  price. 

Favorable  terms  given  for  a  first  introdnetion.    Please  address 
the  Publishersy 

H.  COWFEBTHWAIT  &  CO., 

609  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia,  June,  1869. 


1500  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

9,000  to  10,000  N«w  "WorOa  In  the  Voombulair-     Tablo  o[  STnonTma  b7  Prof-  Goodrlek.    ] 
Tkble  giring  FroDunciatian  of  Nsmei  of  8000  dialingniihed  peiuDB  of  Hodem  Timea,  Pecaliu  oj 
of  Woidi  and  Terma  in  ths  Bible,  witb  olber  New  Fetturea,  together  witb  ALL  THE 
MATTEE  OF  PEEVIOUS  EDITIONS. 

NATIONAL    STANDARD. 

Notonir  theressonableiietB  and  utiliiy  of  Vebater'a  BTstem,  and  the  Bcnnal  progieasiTe  tendrarr 
ol  the  language  in  that  direction,  but  the  teat  of  txperlenet,  the  general  Client  to  which  it  alreadr 
pre»»iU,  in  tSe  achool  book,  periodical,  and  other  popular  iasnea  of  the  country,  juaiifiea  the  jyi 


ing  School  Book  puMiabine  he 
bsterian  orthograpbj  prerai]^  : 


pattiallj)  the  eitent  lo  «hi ^..^.,  r-. ^  „      _   ,„„ 

CiNcnraiTi,  Maj  2,  1869. 
In  the  ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES,  and  in  all  other  education*!  worki  pub- 
liahed  bj  ui,  tbe  aggregate  aalea  of  wbicb  are  probably  about       ...       -       -  2,000.000 

lolume*  per  annum,  we  aniformlr  adhere  lo  Webater'i  Orlhoi^raphjr  aa  the  atandaid,  aa  do 
naarlT  all  wiaelr  crooreuiti*  School  Book  publitbera  in  the  United  Statei. 

W.  B.  SMITH  *  CO. 
New  York,  Mai  3,  ISM. 

Ws  publiih  8ANDEES'  SERIES  OF  READERS  and  SPELLERS,  and  other  educa- 
tional work4,  recogniiing  Webater  aa  their  general  atandard  of  Onbogiaphy ,  the  current 
■>lea  of  which  are  at  the  rale  per  annum  of  — 

Salea  for  186H  of  SaDdera*  Seriea, 900,000 

Other  Common  School  Booka, .        .        .        .        200.000 

Scientifio  Booka,  indudhiE  our  Mutic  Booka, 1T<^,000   I,27S.OOO 

IVISON  &  PHINNET. 
New  York,  Mbv  2.  1859. 
We  publish  WBBSTBR'8  BLEMBNTARY  SPELLER,  and  other  educatiiual  worka, 
neogniiing  Webater'a  Dictionary  aa  their  general  atandard  of  Orthography,  tbe  current 

mauufaclureandaaleof  which  are  at  the  rate  per  annum  of  about 2,500.000 

D.  APPLETON  *  CO. 
Nkw  Yobk,  May  2, 1859. 
We  pabllah  PARKER  &  WATSON'S  SERIES  OF  READERS,  and  other  educational 
woika,  leoogniiirig  Webster  as  tbeii  general  standard  of  Orlhographv,  the  current  aalea  of 
which  are  at  the  rale  per  annum  of  at  leait  ....'..-..        500,009 

A.  S.  BARSES&BURR, 
Publishera  of  the  National  Beriea  of  Standard  School  Booka, 
ei  and  S3  John  street.  New  York. 

New  York,  Hav2,  1859. 
We  pabliah  READlrfO  BOOKS,  and  other  educatiimal  worki,  which  adopt  Webater  as 
thair  general  atandard  of  Orthography,  the  aalea  of  which  ore  at  the  rate  annually  of        ■        200,000 

PRATT,  OAKLEY  4  CO.       

6.475.000 


To  thia  aggregate  of  otbt  SIX  MILLIONS,  we  mitbt  add  Towk'b  Sbbim,  Town  and  Holbuook's, 
(Boston,)  sIroekt's  Readers,  (Boston,)  Webb's  (New  York,)  Goo DRICB's,  (Louisville,  Ky..) 
to  aay  nothing  of  the  iaaues  of  Meaars.  Miaon  Bbothkrs,   (the  publishera  of    Webster'a  Sr.*hooI 


aarleB,^  of  Mesari.  J.  B,  Lippincott  4  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  (publiaherL  __       

and  UnlToraitj  Dictianiriea,  and  ths  moat  extensiTe  Book  Jobbing  ^ouse  in  tbe  United  States,  if 
not  in  tbe  world^  ol  Meaart.  HiRPER  4  BitotaBM,  (jate  puhliahers  of  Webner'a  OctsTo  pictionary.) 


annually  |}ubliBhed  in  the  United  StBlca,  rvcogniamg  Webster  as  their  general  standard  of  Orthog- 
npbj,  while  not  a  aiu^le  publishing  houae  iu  the  country,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  hat  rear  pHbiMif 
rtrogmxtd  any  o(A«r  Dictionary  (Aan  W^Uer  at  tit  itandardof  Brthographf/,  with  the  aingle  exception 
of  the  publishera  ol  another  Dictionary. 

Take   another  pregnanl   fact:  — We  hare  before  ua  the  nam  "a  of  well-known   PERIODICALS, 
iaanod  in  thia  country,  avowing  Wehster  in  like  manner  aa  their  guide,  the  authentiealed  annual 

periodicals,  we  beliere  it  would  aggregate  double  that  number.  Indeed,  it  ia  not  too  much  to  aay, 
that  the  American  press,  as  a  whole,  in  the  vastly  preponderating  eitjnt  o;  ita  istuet,  recognUt* 
Webster  aa  its  general  standard  on  Ihli  point.  We  are  aure,  too,  that  Inatrad  of  crealina  confualan, 
uid  diaaord,  and  diversity,  that  aystem  has  done  end  ia  doing  more  to  sooura  uniformitf  of  uU|*i 
and  a  oonaiatant  sn^a,  thaa  all  othAr  eausM  eontNned.    ^^^^^  __  


BOSTON 

PRIMARY         SCHOOL' 

TABLETS. 

PEEPAEED  BY 

JOHN   D.   PHILBRICK, 

8UPEEINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  BOSTOH. 


TXXS      T^XZOXiS      BST      X<T  O  ^W      Xi  S 


The  Set  comprises  Twenty  Tablets,  mounted  on  ten  cards,  twenty-one  by  twenty-seven  inches* 
Bach  of  these  cards,  containing  two  tablets,  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  be  used  independently  of 
the  others.  The  plan  is  original,  and  supplies  a  want  which  has  been  felt  very  generally  by  teachers 
in  elementary  schools. 

The  subjects  illustrated  are  the  ALPHABET,  PENMANSHIP.  DEAWING,  PUNCTUATION, 
NUMEEALS,  SOUNDS  OF  LETTEES  AND  SYLLABLES,  and  WOEDS  AND  SENTENCES 
FOE  EEADING. 

These  Tablets  are  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  all  Primary  Schools,  and  ungraded  District 
Schools.  Some  of  them  are  also  adapted  to  the  lower  classes  of  Grammar  Schools,  and  to  Interme* 
diate  Schools. 

By  means  of  these  Tablets  the  teacher  is  enabled  to  instruct  a  whole  class,  or  a  school,  at  the  same 
time.  By  this  method  the  teacher  can  sometimes  accomplish  in  an  hour  what  would  require  days  of 
individual  teaching. 

In  connection  with  the  slate  and  blackboard,  these  Tablets  afford  important  facilities  for  oral  teach- 
ing,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  indispensable  to  the  highest  success  in  elementary  instrao- 
tion.  Children  love  variety,  and  they  must  have  it  in  school.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  committed, 
than  to  attempt  to  confine  their  attention  to  the  printed  page.  Where  these  Tablets  are  in  use,  there 
will  be  little  or  no  occasion  for  the  use  of  text-books  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  child's  school- 
ing. 

These  Cards  are.  very  highly  recommended  from  distinguished  sources.  The  publishers  invit« 
attention  to  the  following  notice,  selected  from  many  similar  ones  : 

From  W,  H.  "WHlLJuB,  Buperintendent  of  Pablio  SehooUi  of  Ohioaffo. 

Chicago,  February  6th,  1860. 
JftfMrv.  Broton,  Taggard  Sg  Chate  : 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  universal  complaint,  that  Primary  School  instruction,  though  first  in  im- 
portance, is  more  unsatisfactory  than  that  of  any  other  grade.  The  introduction  of  slates  has  done 
much  10  remove  this  evil ;  but  it  is  found  that  few  teachers  understand  the  best  use  to  be  made  of 
the  slate  and  blackboard,  after  they  are  pi^ovided.  The  consequence  is,  th«t  pupils  either  pass  a  large 
part  of  their  time  in  idleness,  or  labor  to  very  little  purpose. 

The  Tablets  prepared  by  Mr.  Philbrick,  present  a  great  variety  of  exercises  adapted  to  meet  this 
want.  They  also  furnish  an  excellent  series  of  elementary  exercises  in  reading  and  spelling,  and 
especially  in  that  much  neglected  part  of  reading,  the  sounds  of  the  letters  and  their  combinations. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  Mr.  Philbrick*s  Tablets  are  better  adapted  to  aid  Primary 
teachers,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  Primary  School  instruction,  than  any  oUier  charts  or  books 
that  have  been  issued.  W.  H.  WELLS. 


PRICE,  —  Mounted  on  Pasteboard,  60  Cents  per  Card  of  two 
Tablets.    Unmounted,  in  Sheets,  40  Cents. 

On?  Card,  or  the  whole  set,  will  be  sent  in  sheets,  post-paid,  by  mail,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of 
price,  or  those  mounted  will  be  sent  by  express. 

O*  A  Pamphlet,  descriptive  of  each  Tablet,  with  dizeotions  for  their  use,  will  be  fiiraished  gratis 
on  application,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  to  the  publishers.  ' 

BROWN,  TAGGARD  &  OHASE, 


21  MTXBBA7  STBBXiT,  191CW  70BK, 
Publishers  of 

AJ^ALYTICAL   ENGLISH   GRAMMARS, 

LATIN  AND   GREEK   GRAMMARS, 

On  the  same  pl&n. 


iLatin  antr  (Srreeit  ItSfiortfi,  Cansar,  Cicero,  Sallust. 

X<./LTXXT-SX>rO-ZiZSX3:    X>ZOXZOI^TJ^.Zi'7,    (QT  FKBFABATIOS'.) 


Dodd's  Mathematical  Text-Books. 


BB.    HOOEIBB'S    FHTSIOIiOChlES, 


OLNBY'S  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLAS. 
Revised  Atlas  and  New  Text-Book  in  1860. 
(Ej^  Deaeriptive  CcUeUogusa  furnished  gratis. 

SIDN"Eir   S.   EIDER, 

GENERAL  BOOK  DEALER, 

NO.  17  WESTMINSTER  STREET, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  L, 
Respectfully  invites  attention  to  his  stock  of 


^00fis  in  %U  ^tpxtmmU  d  WiitXKkxL 


It  is  his  intention  to  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  complete  and  well  selected  assortment  of 

ENfiLISH  AND  AMERICAN   STATIONERY. 

BLANK    BOOKS 

Furnished  to  any  Pattern. 

An    Antiquarian    Department 

has  also  been  added,  for  the  sale  or  exchange  of 

SECOND  HAND  TEXT-BOOKS,  AND  RARE  OLD  BOOKS  GENERALLY. 

Subscriptions  taken  for  all  the  English  and  American  Periodicals. 


GRCENLEAF'S    MATHEMATICAL    SERIES 


**  Standard  and  Imperishable  works  of  tlieir  Idnd ;  the  rlohoBt  and  xnoet  oomprehenaiTe  as 

series,  that  have  appeared  in  the  current  nineteenth  oentory." 


TOR  DXST&ICT  80H00LB. 

I*  Neb)  ^rimars  9riti|metic.  2.  intellectual  Slritfimetic. 

3*  Common  Srijool  aritfimetic* 

FOK  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADBMIES. 

4.  National  Arithmetic.  5.  Treatise  on  Algebra. 

6.  Elements  of  Geometry. 

This  series,  in  its  revised  and  improyed  form,  surpasses  all  others,  — > 

In  being  a  coruecutwe  teriet,  ffraaed  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Intermediate,  Oramsnar,  and  High 
Sehoole,  Aoademiee,  Normal  Scnoole,  and  Commercial  CoUegea;  it  haying  been  found  that  less  than 
four  books  on  Arithmetic  cannot  be  successfully  used  for  four  grades  of  schools  ;  and  that  the  Als ebra 
and  Geometry  in  a  mathematical  course,  should  be  by  the  author  of  the  arithmetics,  in  order  to 
follow  most  adyantaffeously  as  a  part  of  the  same  system. 

THE  NEW  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC  is  now  used  in  the  Primary  Schools  in  most  of  the  cities 
and  larger  towns  in  Mabsachusbttb  ;  including  Lynn,  Newburyport,  Cbarlestown,  Chelsea,  Lowell, 
Worcester,  Pittsfield,  Taunton,  Maiden,  Northampton,  Fall  River,  MUford,  Bedham,  etc.,  and  very 
e^itensiyely  in  Rhode  Island,  and  other  states. 

THE  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC,  within  a  year,  has  been  adopted  for  Normal  Schools 
in  several  States,  including  the  four  in  Massachusetts,  in  New  Jbbset,  and  Pennsylyanll,  and 
for  the  Public  Schools  in  upwards  of  four  hundred  cities  and  towns. 

THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC  is  used  in  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  eiohtt 
cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts,  in  nearly  every  city  and  town  in  Maine,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island,  and  very  extensively  in  every  State  in  tne  Union,  —  its  tale  being  larger  than  any 
other  similar  work, 

THE  NATIONAL  ARITHMETIC  and  ALGEBRA  are  used  as  text-books  in  the  four  Massachu- 
setts State  Normal  Schools,  Connecticut  State  Normal  School,  and  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School. 
The  National  Arithmetic  is  also  used  in  the  New  York  City  Female  Normal  School,  Pennsylvania 
State  Normal  School,  and  in  upwards  of  six  hundred  andjifiy  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Commer- 
cial Colleges  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY  is  used  in  two  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Normal  Schools, 
New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  and  in  about  sixty  High  Schools  and  Academies  in  New  England, 
alone. 

GREENLEAF'S  MATHEMATICAL  WORKS  are  no  untried  books,  or  of  doubtful  reputation. 
No  other  works  of  the  kind  have,  in  the  same  time,  secured  so  general  an  introduction  into  the  best 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  or  have  been  as  highly  recommended  by  eminent  teachers 
and  mathematicians.  The  demand  for  them  in  1859,  amidst  an  unparalleled  competition,  with  Uberal 
offers  to  exchange  out  old  books  for  new,  has  been  unprecedented  ;  and  although  occasionally  hastily 
dxspliced,  are  generally  reinstated  in  a  short  time. 

i^  Be-adoption  of  Qreenleaf 's  Arithmetio  for  Bangor  Schools. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Bangor  School  Committee,  holden  Februacy  21st,  I860,  it  was  voted  that 
Greenleaf's  Common  School  Arithmetic  be  introduced  into  the  Intermediate,  Grammar,  and  Suburban 
Schools  of  this  city,  as  a  substitute  for  Eaton's,  now  in  use." 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  has  recently  adopted  Greenleaf's  entire  Arithmetical 
Series  for  the  Public  Schools  of  that  City,  where  many  thousands  of  the  books  are  now  used. 

BSOmrT    ADOPTION    FOB    THB    OITT    AND     GOUNTT    OF    PHIT.ADBIiPHIA. 

Office  of  the  Controllers  of  Public  Schools,  First  School  District  of  Pennsylvania,  ) 

Philadelphia,  December  14,  1859.  ) 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Controllers  of  Public  Schools,  First  District  of  Pennsylvania,  held  at  the  Con 
troUers'  Chamoer,  on  Tuesday.  Dec.  13th,  1859,  the  following  Resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  Greenleaf's  Common  School  and  National  Arithmetics  be  introduced  to  be  used  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  this  District.  ROBERT  J.  HEMPHILL,  Sec^v. 

The  Boards  of  Education  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  have  recommended  the  use  of  Green- 
leaf's entire  Series  of  Arithmetics  for  the  Common  Schools  of  those  States,  and  the  Series  has 
already  gone  into  general  use,  in  them,  and  in  the  Academies  and  High  Schools. 

Teachers  experiencing  the  manifest-  disadvantages  of  using^  works  by  different  authors^  or  hastily 

Srepared   and    defective    books,  should  establish  a  uniformity  on    GRBIeNLEAF'S    REVISED 
ErIES,  (now  in  permanent  form)  and  thus  have 

"  THE    RIGHT    BOOKS    IN    THE    RIOHT   PLACE. " 
A  supply  of  the  books  will  be  furnished  to  schools  for  a  Jlrst  introduction,  in  exchange  for  inferior 
works  in  use,  on  reasonable  terms. 

Teachers  having  the  former  edition  of  either  of  Greenleaf's  Arithmetics  in  use,  can  exchange  them 
for  the  **  revised  edition  "  at  one-half  the  usual  prices  on  application  to  us,  personally  or  by  letter. 

*«*  All  interested,  are  respectfully  invited  to  correspond  freely  with  ns,  and  to  examine  the  revised^ 
permanent,  stereotyped  editions.    Our  Descriptive  Catalogue  furnished  on  application  by  mail. 

ROBERT  S.  DAVIS  &  CO., 

PubliBhers,  Boston. 

m2t 


E^TOIST'S 


ARITHMETIC 


The  remarkable  favor  with  which  this  A&ithmetic  has  been  reeeired  by  Tbacuebs  and  Educatobs, 
and  the  wide  circalation  as  a  Tezt-Book  it  has  attained,  during  the  short  term  it  has  been  before  the 
public,  will  appear  on  the  perusal  of  the  following  recommendations.  These  testimonials  embody  the 
opinions  both  of  many  of  the  most  prominent  and  successful  teachers  in  New  England  and  elsewhere, 
formed  from  a  prcuitieal  acquaintance  of  the  Arithmetic  in  the  sehool-^vom,  and  of  widely  known  educa- 
tors, made  up  firom  a  careful  examination  of  the  work  with  regard  to  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
schools. 

No  Text-Book  has  ever  received  such  dietinguiehed  favor  in  so  short  a  period  from  its  pubiieatian. 
Such  marked  commendation  from  high  and  reliable  sources  proves  Mb.  Eaton's  Abithmetio  to  be  a 
work  which,  on  examination,  will  commend  itself. 

Boston,  May,  1859. 

Jambs  S.  Eaton,  Esq., — My  Dear  Sir :  I  am  happv  to  congratulate  you  on  the  remarkable  success 
of  your  excellent  Arithmetic.  Its  introduction  into  all  the  schools  of  this  dty  solely  on  its  own  merii*^ 
in  the  face  of  a  powerful  opposition,  is  a  compliment  of  which  you  may  justly  be  proud.    It  gives  nae 

fleasure  to  add,  that,  so  far  aa  I  can  learn,  it  givesi  uniTer«al  satisfaction  to  our  teachers  and  pupils, 
think  it  due  to  you  to  say,  that,  in  my  judgment,  with  Colburn's  First  Lessons,  it  constitutes  the 
best  series  of  Arithmetic  for  common  schools  with  whicli  I 


Very  truly  yours, 


am  acquainted. 
JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK,  Sup*t  of  Pub.  Schools. 


Hanoybb,  May  16, 1859. 

I  have  examined  Eaton's  Arithmetic,  and  on  the  whole,  I  take  pleasure  in  commending  it  to  teach- 
ers as  a  work  well  adap*ed  to  general  use  in  our  Common  Schools.  The  author  has  secured  brevity 
without  obscurity  in  tbe  enunciation  of  principles.  His  rules  are  concise  and  definite,  and  his  exam- 
ples well  calculated  to  illustrate  and  fix  the  principles  under  which  they  fall. 

The  Board  of  Education  recommended  at  their  lat6  meeting,  the  introduction  of  Eaton's  Arithmetie 
into  the  Schools  of  New  Hampshire.  J.  W.  PATTERSON, 

Sec'y  of  Board  of  Education  of  N.  H. 

Nbw  Bbttain,  Ct. 

My  assistants  have  examined  Eaton's  Arithmetic,  and  fully  agree  with  me  in  saying,  that  it  is  a 
valuable  treatise,  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Public  SchooU. 

Hon.  D.  N.  CAMP,  Sup't  Common  Schools  for  State  of  Ct. 

More  tlian  a  year's  experienoe  with  Baton's  Arithznetio  in  Boston  has  resulted  Is  the 
following  expression  of  opinion,  to  whioh  we  invite  attention. 

Boston,  Oct.  13,  1859. 

Eaton*s  Arithmetic,  published  by  Messrs.  Brown,  Taggard  &  Chase,  has  been  in  use  in  the  Grammar 
Schools  of  this  city  since  September,  1858.  and  we  take  pleasure  in  bearing  witness  to  its  great  excel- 
lence. The  favorable  opinion  of  the  work  which  we  formed  upon  itJi  first,  and,  of  necessity,  more 
cursory  examination,  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  a  year's  constant  use  in  the  school-room. 

To  teachers  who  desire  a  work  in  whioh  the  principles  of  Arithmetic  are  clearly  stated  and  skill- 
fully applied,  we  heartily  recommend  Eaton's  Arithmetic,  believing  thai  the  more  thoroughly  they 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  it,  the  more  highly  they  will  appreciate  its  merits. 


GEORGE  ALLEN,  Jr., 
REUBEN  SWAN, 
SAMUEL  BARRET, 
DANIEL  C.BROWN, 
JAMES  A.  PAGE, 
GEORGE  B.  HYDE, 
H.  H.  LINCOLN, 


Prin. 

Hancock  School. 

«< 

Wells 

i( 

Lincoln        " 

14 

Bowdoin       " 

If 

D  wight        " 

i( 

«l                      •! 

<i 

T.vtnan             ** 

J  AS.  A.  STEARNS,         Prin.  Lawrence  School. 


P.  W.  BARTLETT, 
CHAS.  E.  VALENTINE, 
JOSHUA  BATES, 
SAMUEL  L.GOULD, 
S.  W.  MASON, 
JOSEPH  HALE, 


«< 
i< 

41 
44 
4< 


Adams 

Quincy 

Brimmer 

Franklin 

Eliot 

Bigelow 


4< 
•  ( 
44 
<f 
t« 
«< 


ttjr  Copies  for  examination  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents  in  postage  stamps.    Liberal 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  introduction. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

BROWN  &  TAGGARD, 


iy« 


80  A  99  OonihiU,  Boston. 


PIIA.TT,   OA-KLEY   &   CO., 

n  XtmBAT  STSSBT,  VaW  T03UC, 
Pablisheri  of 


ANALYTICAL   ENGLISH   GRAMMARS, 

LATIN  AND   GREEK   GRAMMARS, 

On  the  same  plan. 


l^tin  anH  (Sreeit  i^tMova,  Ca^dar,  Cicero,  Sallust 


Dodd's  Mathematical  Text-Books# 


DB.   HOOKllB*8   FHTSIOliOOIllB. 

'9 


OLNEY'S  OEOORAPHY  AND  ATLAS. 
BeTised  AtUs  and  New  Text-Book  in  1860. 
07  J)e»cripiiv€  CataloffueaJumUhed  gratis, 

SIDISTEY   S.  EIDER, 

GENERAL  BOOK  DEALER, 

NO.  17  WESTMIN8TEB  STEElBT, 

PROYIDENCB,  B.  I., 

BetpeetftiUj  inTitet  attention  to  hii  stock  of 

It  is  his  intention  to  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  complete  and  well  selected  assortment  of 

ENQLISH  ANO  AMERICAN   STATIONMV. 

BLANK    BOOKS 

Famished  to  any  Pattern. 

An    Antiquarian    Department 

has  also  been  added,  for  the  sale  or  exchange  of 

SECOND  HAND  TEXT-BOOKS,  AND  RARE  OLD  BOOKS  GENERALLY. 

Subscriptions  taken  for  all  the  English  and  American  Periodicals. 


mtu's  ^txxts  0f  ^^001  ^e0jrapt|ies. 


This  popular  series  forms  a  complete  Geographical  Course 
adapted  to  all  grades  op  schools,  and  comprises  the  following 
three  books,  namely  : — 

WASBEirS  FBIMASY  GEOGRAFHT. 

Small  quarto ;  92  pages.    Illustrated  by  19  colored  electrotjped  maps,  and 

numerous  fine  engravings. 

Retail  price  50  cenU^ 

WABBEirS  COMMOX-SCHOOL  GEOGRAFHT.    Revised  Edition. 

Royal  quarto ;  100  pages.    Illustrated  by  27  colored  copper^plate  and  electro- 
typed  maps,  and  by  many  wood  engravings. 

Retail  priu  $1.00. 


WARREN'S  FHTSICAL  GEOGRAFHT.    Revised  Edition. 

Royal  quarto  ;  92  pages.    Illustrated  by  20  copper-plate  maps  and  charts,  and 

by  many  fine  engravings. 

Retail  price  $1.25. 

All  of  the  above  geographies  have  recently  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  revised  and 
corrected  up  to  the  present  time;  and  all  late  important  geographical  discoveries  and 
changes  will  be  found  appropriately  noted  in  the  descriptive  text,  and  represented  upoi^ 
the  accompanying  maps. 

The  success  of  this  series  of  geographies  is  believed  to  be  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  School  Book  publishing.  The  Physical  Geography  was  first  published  in  the  summer  of 
1856,  the  Common-School  Geography  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  and  the  Primary  in  the  winter 
of  1858.  Between  these  dates  and  the  present  time,  (June,  1859),  more  than  130,000  capiet 
of  (he  different  numbers  have  been  printed  and  sold.  And  this,  too,  in  a  period  of  unexampled 
business  depression,  and  without  any  especial  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Publishers  to  bring 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

The  best  recommendation  of  these  works  is  found  in  the  fact  that  where  one  number  ot 
the  series  has  been  adopted,  it  has  given  so  great  satisfaction  that  the  other  numbers  have 
generally  been  introduced  also,  soon  after  their  publication.  Thus,  in  the  Gitt  of  Boston, 
the  school  committee  adopted  the  Common-School  Geography  in  the  face  of  a  very  powerful 
opposition  to  it  made  by  certain  interested  parties,  in  August  1858.  So  entirely  satisfied^ 
however,  were  the  committee  and  teachers  with  this  work,  that  the  Primary  Geography  was 
adopted  a  few  days  since  irithmtt  a  dissenting  voie. 


WAXEEH'S  GEOOBAPHICAL  SEKIES 

The  Common-School  Geography  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  ControUers  of  ihe  PMie 
Schools  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  in  the  spring  of  1858 ;  and  so  well  pleased  were  the 
Controllers  and  teachers  with  it,  that  the  Primary  Geography  was  also  adopted  in  June  1859. 

The  School  Directors  of  St.  Louis  adopted  the  Physical,  Common-School,  and  Primary 
Geographies,  each,  immediately  after  their  publication.  The  School  CoxMiTTn  or  Pbo- 
YiDENCE,  afler  a  protracted  discussion  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  Warren's  and  other 
Geographies,  adopted  Warren's  entire  Series  in  May  last,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote. 

Warren's  Series  of  Geographies,  in  whole  or  in  part,  have  been  introduced  and  are 
now  used  in  the  public  schools  of  .       ^ 


Boston, 

Brooklyn, 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Milwaukee, 

Providence, 

Albany, 

Cincinnati, 

Racine, 

Worcester, 

Troy, 

Cleveland, 

Janesville^ 

Newport,  R.  I., 

Schenectady, 

Sandusky, 

Beloit, 

Concord, 

Newburgh, 

St.  Louis, 

St.  Paul, 

Manchester, 

Philadelphia, 

Chicago, 

Minneapolis, 

Dover,  N.  H., 

Lancaster, 

Rockford, 

SanFrandsoo, 

Hartford, 

Reading, 

Bloomington, 

Saoramento, 

New  Haven, 

Baltimore, 

Rock  Island, 

And   many  other 

New  Xork  City, 

Washington, 

Davenport,  Iowa, 

plaees. 

The  Publishers  invite  attention  to  the  superior  manner  in  which  Warren's  Geographies 
are  manufactured,  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  to  the  purchaser.  The  maps  and 
engravings  are  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence.  The  paper  on  which  they  are  printed  ii 
of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  the  new  method  of  binding  which  we  have  adopted  is  so 
strong,  that  however  roughly  the  book  may  be  handled,  great  difficulty  will  be  found  in 
pulling  it  to  pieces. 


A  full  description  of  the  seriea  will  he  forwarded^  free  of 

charge^  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer  who  may  favor  iM  with  his 

address. 

Copies  of  either  of  (he  Geographies  forwarded  for  examvruxtion^  hy 
mail  J  postage  paid^  on  receipt  of  half  the  retail  price. 

Favorable  terms  given  for  a  first  introduction.    Please  address 
the  Fublishersy 

H.  COWPEBTHWAIT  &  CO., 

609  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia,  June^  1859. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Life  and  Correspondence  of  Daniel  Wilson,  D.  Di, 

Ii«t»BlilM9«fOftlfl«tliu   'WidiPorlraita,Ittiuti«tioii%«&daMapof  bisTwrdi.    Bj 

Bey.  Joiiah  Batemaiu    Boyal  ooUto,  oloth.    #3.00. 

THE  PUIlIT-A.ISrS; 

Or,  The  Chureh,  Court,  mnd  Parliament  of  England  during  the  Reigns  of  Edward  Sixth^and  EBnbetlu 

By  Samuel  Hppkins.    Yolumea  L  and  II.  each  #2.A)« 

The  Historieal  Evidenoes  of  the  Truth  of  the  Seriptnre  Beeordi^ 


With  epeoial  refawnae  to  the  doubts  and  discoveries  of  Modem  Times.    By  Qeorge  Bawlinaon«  M« 

A.    12mo.    Cloth.    $1.25. 

CHRIST   IN    HISTORY. 

By  Bobert  TumbuU,  D.  D.     12mo.    doth,    tl.25. 

Wift  Still  fgottt ;  or  Communion  toitir  0otr. 

By  Austin  Phelps.    16mo.    Cloth,  88  cents.    Twenty*ilfth  thousand. 

Comnnrai:"*!.  Absence  of  Ood  in  Prayer.  2.  Unhallowed  Prayer.  8L  Romance  in  Prajef.  4. 
Distrust  in  Prayer.  6.  Faith  in  Prayer,  o.  Specific  and  Intense  Prayer.  7.  Temperament  of  Tmyer. 
8.  Indolence  in  Prayer.  9.  Idolatry  in  Prayer.  10.  Continuance  in  rrayer.  11.  J^agmentary  Prayer. 
12.  Aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Prayer.    13.  Reality  of  Christ  in  Prayer.    14.  Modem  Habito  of  Prayer. 

THE  CRUCIBLE ;  OR  TESTS  OF  A  REGENERATE  STATE. 

Deaigiied  to  brinig  to  light  suppressed  hopes,  expose  false  ones,  and  confirm  the  true.    By  Ber.  J.  A. 
Ooodhue,  IlM.    With  an  introduction  by  Rot.  E.  N.  Kirk,  D.  D.    12mo.    Cloth,  01.00. 


Or»  latliible  Things  Uiidftretood  by  Things  that  are  Made.    By  Christian  Scriyer.     Translated  froi 

the  twenty-eighth  German  edition.    8to.     Cloth,  $1. 

jLJsrsnjAii  ov  BomNTmo  DIBOO  VBBY  ; 

Or,  Tear  Book  of  Fa«U  for  1860.    By  D.  A.  Wells,  Esq.    12mo.    $IJX. 


By  H.  L.  Mansel,  B.  D.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SCRIPTURE. 
Suggested  by  a  Teur  through  the  Holy  Land.    By  H.  B.  Hackett,  D.  B.    New  and  enlarged  edition^ 

12mo.    Cloth,  $1. 


By  Dayid  Masson,  M.  A.    Vol.  I.    Royal  8to.    Cloth,  $2.76. 
BRITISH  NGYELISTS  AND  THEIR  STYLES.   By  Darid  Masson,  M.  A.    16mo.   Cloth,  76  cents. 

THEOPNEUSTIA  —  TEE  BIBLE, 
Its  Divine  Origin  and  Inspiration.    By  L.  Gaussen,  D.  D.    12mo.    $1. 
UDADBBS  OV  THB  BBFOBMATION ; 

Or,  The  RepresentatiTe  Men  of  Germany,  France,  England  and  Scotland.     By  J.  Tulloch,  D.  D. 

12mo.    Cloth,  $1. 

HISTORICAL  VINDICATIONS; 
Or.  The  Provinde  and  Uses  of  Baptist  History.     By  S.  S.  Cutting,  D.  D.    12mo.    Cloth,  75  cents. 

LESSONS  AT  THE  CROSS ; 
Or  Spiritual  Tmths  familiarly  exhibited.    By  S.  Hopkins.    16mo.    Cloth,  75  cents. 

f  HE   GREAT  CONCERN  ; 
Or,  Man's  Relations  to  God  and  the  Future  Stote.    By  N.  Adams,  D.  D.    12mo.     Cloth,  85  eents. 

OOmOnrTABT  Olf  the  SPIBTIill  TO  THB  BFHBBIAKB* 
Explanatory,  Doctrinal  and  Practical.    By  B.  E.  Pattison,  D.  D.    12mo.    Cloth  85  cents. 

KIND  WORDS  FOR  CHILDREN,   TO  GXHDE  THEM  TO  THE  PATH  OF  PEACE. 

By  Harvey  Newcomb.    16mo.    Cloth,  42  cents. 

MOBAIi   FHIIiOSOFHT, 
Including  Theoretical  and  Practical  Ethics.     By  Joseph  Haven,  D.  D;     12mo.    Cloth,  #1.25. 


By  Sir  W.  Hamilton.    Royal  8vo.    Cloth,  $5. 
Any  work  sent  by  mail,  j^st-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


PIIA.TT,    OAKLEY   &    CO., 

21  MUBBAY  8TBEET,  NEW  YORK, 
Publishers  of 

ANALYTICAL   ENGLISH   GRAMMARS. 

LATIN  AND   GREEK   GRAMMARS, 

On  the  same  plan. 


i^attn  attlr  (Sfreeit  ItesotiB,  (S^wbrx,  Cicero,  Sallust. 

Xi-A-TirT-E^TO-XajeXX    I>IOTIOrT.AJRTr,    (DSl  PBEPABATION.) 


Dodd's  Mathematical  Text-Books, 


DB.    HOOKEB'S    FHYSIOItOaiES, 

•9 


OLNEY'S  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLAS. 
Revised  Atlas  and  New  Text-Book  in  1860. 
07  Deacriptive  CatcUoguesfumUhed  gratis. 

^^^^^■^■^— ^^— ^^^^^^»^^^^^^^  ■  ■    ■       ■       I  M^^^  ■  -       M  »^».^—  ■        ■■      ■  I  ■  I  I  ■     ^^— ^— iM^M^^i^>^1^^^^^^»  I        ■     HI  — ^^^^M^i^^ 

^^^^Mi^^i^M^-^M^^^^^^^— ^^— ^^.^»  M^— ^— ^-^^^^^^^^^.^^^—  ■  ^^■^^  ■  ■  IIIIB-  ■■■■■■»■■  ■■■i.M  I  .-II  M.  ^— ^^^.^^M^  ^M^     I  ■    ■     ■  ^^i^^^^— M^^— ^— ^MW^^i^^™^ 

SIDNEY   S.   EIDEE, 

GENERAL  BOOK  DEALER, 

NO.  17  WESTMINSTER  STREET, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I., 
Respectfully  Invites  attention  to  his  stock  of 


mh  in  iCII  itprtments  0f  f  itoatert 


It  is  his  intention  to  keep  constantly  on  band  a  complete  and  well  selected  assortment  of 

EneysH  AND  amehicaii  stationery. 

BLANK    BOOKS 

Furoished  to  any  Pattern. 

An    Antiquarian    Department 

has  also  been  added,  for  the  sale  or  exchange  of 

SECOND  HAND  TEXT-BOOKS,  AND  RARE  OLD  BOOKS  GENERALLY. 

Subscriptioni  taken  for  all  the  English  and  American  Periodicals, 


Wimtrts  Series  0f  ^t|00l  ^etfigrnpliies^ 


This  popular  series  forms  a  complete  Geographical  Coursc 
adapted  to  all  grades  of  schools,  and  comprises  the  pollowikg 
three  books,  namely  : — 

WABBEN'S  PBIMABY  GEOGBAFHT. 

Small  quarto ;  92  pages.    Illustrated  by  19  colored  electrotjped  maps,  ajud 

numerous  fine  engravings. 

Retail  price  50  cents. 

WARREN'S  COMMON-SCHOOL  GEOGRAFHT.    Revised  Edition. 

Royal  quarto ;  100  pages.    Illustrated  by  27  colored  copper-plate  and  electro- 
typ^d  maps,  and  by  many  wood  engravings. 

BetaU  price  $1.00« 

WARREN'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    Revised  Edition. 

Royal  quarto ;  92  pages.    Illustrated  by  20  oopper^plate  maps  and  charts,  and 

by  many  fine  engravings. 

Eetail  price  $IJ25, 

All  of  the  above  geographies  have  recently  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  revised  and 
corrected  up  to  the  present  time;  and  all  late  important  geographical  discoveries  and 
changes  will  be  found  appropriately  noted  in  the  descriptive  text,  and  represented  upob 
the  accompanying  maps. 

The  success  of  this  series  of  geographies  is  believed  to  be  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  School  Book  publishing.  The  Physical  Geography  was  first  published  in  the  summer  of 
1856,  the  Common-School  Geography  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  and  the  Primary  in  the  wiater 
of  1858.  Between  these  dates  and  the  present  time,  (Jnne,  1859),  more  than  130,000  c(>pie$ 
of  the  different  numbers  have  been  printed  and  sold.  And  this,  too,  in  a  period  of  unexampled 
business  depression,  and  without  any  especial  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Publifihers  to  bring 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

The  best  recommendation  of  these  works  is  found  in  the  fact  that  where  one  number  of 
the  series  has  been  adopted,  it  has  given  so  great  satisfiGUStion  that  the  other  numbers  have 
generally  been  introduced  also,  soon  after  their  publication.  Thus,  in  the  Gitt  of  Bostox, 
the  school  committee  adopted  the  Common-School  Geography  in  the  face  of  a  very  powerful 
opposition  to  it  made  by  certain  interested  parties,  in  August  1858.  So  entirely  satisfied, 
however,  were  the  committee  and  teachers  with  this  work,  that  the  Primary  Geography 
adopted  a  few  days  since  xcithoui  a  dissenting  vote. 


WABBSN*S  GEOGRAPHICAL  SEBIES 


The  Common-School  Geography  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Controllers  of  (he  Public 
Schools  of  the  CiUj  of  Philadelphia  in  the  spring  of  1858 ;  and  so  well  pleased  were  the 
Controllers  and  teachers  with  it,  that  the  Primary  Geography  was  also  adopted  in  June  1859. 

The  School  Directors  of  St.  Louis  adopted  the  Physical,  Common-School,  and  Primary 
Geographies,  each,  immediately  after  their  publication.  The  School  Committee  07  Pro- 
TiDENXE,  after  a  protracted  discussion  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  Warren's  and  other 
Geographies,  adopted  Warren's  entire  Series  in  May  last,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote. 

Warren's  Series  of  Geographies,  in  whole  or  in  part,  have  been  introduced  and  are 
now  used  in  the  public  schools  of 


Boston, 

Providence, 

Worcester, 

Newport,  R.  I., 
Concord, 
Manchester, 
Dover,  N.  II., 
Hartford, 
New  Haven, 
New  York  City, 


Brooklyn, 

Albany, 

Troy, 

Schenectady, 
Newburgh, 

Philadelphia, 

Lancaster, 

Heading, 

Baltimore, 

Washington, 


Charleston,  S.  C. 

Cincinnati, 

Cleveland, 

Sandusky, 

St.  Louis, 

Chicago, 

Kockford, 

Bloomington, 

Rock  Island, 

Davenport,  Iowa, 


Milwaukee, 
Racine, 
Janesville, 
Beloit, 
St  Paul, 
Minneapolis, 
San  Francisco, 
Sacramento, 
And   many  other 
places. 


The  Publishers  invite  attention  to  the  superior  manner  in  which  Warren's  Geographies 
are  manufactured,  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  to  the  purchaser.  The  maps  and 
engravings  are  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence.  The  paper  on  which  they  are  printed  is 
of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  the  new  method  of  binding  which  we  have  adopted  is  so 
strong,  that  however  roughly  the  book  may  be  handled,  great  difficulty  will  be  found  in 
pulling  it  to  pieces. 

tJS^^  A  full  description  of  the  series  will  he  forwarded^  free  of 

charge^  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer  wlio  may  favor  vs  with  his 
address. 

Copies  of  either  of  the  Geograpliies  forwarded  for  examination^  by 
mailj  postage  paidy  on  receipt  of  half  the  retail  price. 

Tavorable  terms  given  for  a  first  introduction.  Please  address 
the  Publishersi 

H.  COWPEBTHWAir  &  CO., 

609  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia^  Juncy  1859. 


VALUABLE   WORKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

GOULD  &  LINCOLN,  BOSTON. 


MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY ; 

Including  the  Intellect,  the  Sensibilities,  and  the  WilL  By  Joseph  Harcn,  Professor  of  Intel- 
lectual and  Moral  Philosophy,  Amherst  College.    Royal  l^mo.    Cloth,  $1.50, 

ELEMENTS  OF  MORAL  SCIENCE. 

,  By  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.,  late  President  of  Brown  University.     Sixty-eighth  thoosand. 

l^mo.    Cloth,  $1  2d. 

MORAL  SCIENCE  ABRIDGED, 

And  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies,  by  the  Author.  Thirty-eighth  thousand. 
50  cents. 

PALEY'S  NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 

With  Notes,  and  a  Vocabulary  of  Scientific  Terms.  Edited  by  John  Ware,  M.  D.  Ihp&otes 
Edition,  with  fokty  elegant  newly  ENa&AysD  plates.    I2mo.    Cloth,  $1.2d. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  ZOOLOGY ;' 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  Part  I.  Comparatiye 
Physiology.    By  Louis  Agassiz  and  Augustus  A.  Gould.    Revised  edition.    $1.00. 

THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 

By  Peter  Mark  Roget,  late  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  London,  &c.  Revised  and  edited 
by  Barnas  Sears,  D.  D.,  President  of  Brown  University.  A  new  American  Edition,  with  addi- 
tions and  Improvements.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.60. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY ; 

Adapted  to  Schools  and  Colleges,  With  numerous  Illustrations.  By  J.  R.  Loomis,  President 
cf  Lewisburg  University,  Pa.     l2mo.    Cloth,  76  cents. 

THE  EARTH  AND  MAN  ; 

Lectures  on  Comparative  Physical  Geography,  in  its  relation  to  the  History  of  Mankind.  By 
Arnold  Guyot.    With  Illustrations.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.26. 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  ANECDOTES  OF  LITERATURE  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

A  copious  and  choice  Selection  of  Anecdotes  of  the  various  forms  of  Literature,  of  the  Arts,  of 
Architecture,  Engravings,  Music,  Poetry,  Painting,  and  Sculpture,  and  of  the  most  celebrated 
Literary  Characters  and  Artists.  &c.  By  Eazlitt  Arvine,  A.  M..  author  of  **  Cyclopaedia  of 
Moral  and  Religious  Anecdotes."    With  numerous  Illustrations.    726  pp.  octavo.    Cloth,  $3.00. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  LATE  AMOS  LAW- 
RENCE. 

With  a  brief  account  of  some  Incidents  in  his  Life.  Edited  by  his  son,  Wm.  R,  Lawrence,  M. 
D.     With  elegant  Portraits,  &c.     One  large  octavo  volume.    Cloth,  $1.60. 

The  Same  Work,  Royal  12mo.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  "MILTON, 

Narrated  in  Connection  with  the  Political,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary  History  of  his  Time. 
By  David  Masson,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  English  Lit  rature.  University  College,  London.  Vol- 
ume I.,  embracing  the  period  from  1608  to  1639.    With  Portraits.    Royal  octavo.    Cloth,  $2.75. 

KNOWLEDGE  IS  POWER. 

A  View  of  the  Productive  Forces  of  Modern  Societjr,  and  the  Results  of  Labor,  Capital  and 
Skill.  By  Charles  Knight.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  American  Edition.  Revised,  with 
Additions,  by  David  A.  Wells,  Editor  of  the  **  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery."  12mo.  Cloth, 
$1.25. 

QU"  This  is  emphatically  A  work  for  the  people.  It  contains  an  immense  amount  of 
exceedingly  interesting  and  important  information,  which  everybody  ought  to  be  in  possession 
of;  and  the  volume  should  be  placed  in  every  Family,  and  in  every  School  and  Public  Library 
in  the  land. 

CHAMBERS'  MISCELLANY  OF  USEFUL  AND  ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE. 

Edited  by  William  Chambers.    With  elegant  Illustrative  Engravings.    Ten  volumes.    Cloth, 

$7.60. 
THE  PLURALITY  OF  WORLDS. 

A  New  Edition,      With  a  Supplementary  Dialogue,  in  which  the  author's  Reviewers  are 

reviewed.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

ESSAYS  IN  BIOGRAPHY  AND  CRITICISM. 

By  Peter  Bayne,  M.  A.,  author  of  '*  The  Christian  Life,  Social  and  Individual."  Arranged  In 
two  Series,  or  Parts.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

THE  GREYSON  LETTERS. 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  R.  E.  H.  Greyson,  Esq.  Edited  by  Henry  Rogers. 
author  of  "  The  Eclipse  of  Faith."     12mo.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

**  A  book  not  for  one  hour  but  for  all  hours  ;  not  for  one  mood,  but  for  eTery  mood ;  to  thinlr 
over,  to  dream  <^r,  to  laugh  o^rer. '*■— [Boston  JonmaL 


THE 


Progressiye  Series  of  Text-Books 


READING  AND  SPELLING. 

Bj  SALEM  TOWN,  LL.  D.,  and  NELSON   M.  HOLBROOK. 

QP"  Whole  Matter  Entirely  Nenr.  .fi 

•UKEQUALLED  IN  UTKBART  MEKIT  AND  PBACTICALITr." 

It  was  tbb  Ostlt  Bkbibs  adoptid  bt  thk  Nkw  IIisinutBB  Board  or  EDUCAnoy,  roB  thb  Pcbuo 

Schools  or  that  tSrATs,  in  Mabch,  1867. 
Also,  Thb  Omlt  Bbbibs  adopted  bt  thb  Vbruoiit  Boabd  or  Boccatiob,  ni  Dic^  1M6. 

CONSISTING  OF  FoatagcntM. 

THB  FBOGBESSIVB  FICTOBIAIi  FBIMBB, Soto. 

THE  PROOBESSIVB  FIBST  BEADEB.     IUu8trat«d 10  «* 

THE  FBOQBESSIVE  8EOONB  BEADEB.         '*  15  " 

THE  FBOaBESSIVB  THIBD  BEADEB.  ••  20  " 

THE  FBOOBESSIVE  FOUBTH  BEADEB.  24  " 

THE  FBOQBESSIVE  FIFTH  BEADEB,                       )  Adapted  to  the  >  ^n  *< 
THE  FBOORESSIVE   SFEAKEB  AND   BEADEB,  5    same  Claas.    5*^^ 
THE  FBOGBESSIVB  SFELIjEB  AND  DEFINEB 12  " 

TKAcnBRs  AKD  SCHOOL  CoHUiTTBBS  ut  reRptfctftilly  rcquettcd  to  examine  the  above  Serici  of  Rccdcn 
Ibr  themteivcs.  The  nuthore  have  been  lonjMind  fiivonibly  known  ai  lurcetsAil  I'roi  tical  Teachen  and  Elocu» 
tionista  i  and,  trith  the  asuatancts  of  other  efficient,  literary,  and  educational  men,  they  feel  conltUent  that  thejr 
have  auccceded  in  bringing  before  the  American  public  the  BiST  tJeriea  of  Keadera  ever  publiahed.  Theae 
Works  arc  eminently  practical,  and,  at  the  aame  time,  the  character  of  the  higher  of  the  Seriea,  as  litxrart 
WOBKS,  cannot  be  excelled. 

Nearly  ever^  .School  District  in  the  StsUes  of  Maixr,  Nktt  IlAMPsniRK,  and  Vkrmoxt,  have  thoRmshly 
adopted  this  Serii'S.  Man v  of  the  moat  important  citica  and  townt  In  the  Stntei  of  Massaciil'SKTTS,  Cox- 
RBCTiC'JT,  RiionR  IsuAM>.  Nkw  Yukk,  Micuiuax.  and  Ohio,  have  adcplcd  Towx  axo  IIOLRROOX't  Pro- 
ORK8SIVK  SiKKiks  aa  the  Text-Books  to  be  used  in  all  their  Schools. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SPELLER  AND  DEHNER. 

Price  91JiO  per  dORon.    The  oheapest  Speller  extant. 

Erery  person  Interccted  in  the  cause  of  education  should  examine  this  new  ar.d  valuable  irork.  It  eontalna 
fiuOOU  more  wonli  lin  common  u^c)  than  aimo«t  any  )thcr  work  oftlila  kind  ;  and,  while  it  embraces  all  the  requi- 
site* found  in  ■|Mflk*n  of  the  present  day.  it  also  contains  much  additional  matter  that  Is  important  to  teachers, 
as  well  as  indis|>cn:nhle  to  the  piiptl.  This  book  possesses  one  great  advantage  over  oil  other  worln  upon  thia 
sut^ect,  being  equally  adapted  to  the  Prlmuy,  Grammar,  or  lligh  School. 

EXTRACTS  FKOXI  OYER  ONE  IHOUSAND  REC0M3IFNDATI0NS  RECEIVED. 

Jtev.  Jarne*  Pmtt,/or  umny  tfein  ChainnoM  <^ School  ami  Book  Committee^  PorrtmnU  Me, 
In  the  mcclianicnl  execution,  the  Progressive  Series  has  come  astonishingly  near  perfection,  and,  u  a  whole, 
I  do  ttot  believe  it  has  U$  equal  iu  all  the  toorlJ  q/'  Sckool  Jiooktk. 

£.  L.  Lamtift  ChairiHan  qf  T\:xt-Iiool  CbnunUtte,  Xew  Bed  ford,  JJcm, 
The  ProgrenlTe  Series,  by  Town  and  Ilolbrook,  is  dtculeJlg  $mperior  to  atl  other*. 

Satuuel  Patrick^  iichoul  ConuHuuoHerfor  Cuy^hoffa  Cwntg^  Okh. 
Changes  ahonld  not  be  mode  in  text-books  without  flrst  seeing  this  truly  **  Pn-gressive  Seriet." 

Extract  frwH  the  City  of  Cojida-Hfae  School  RtpoH.  • 

Joy  Is  expressed  over  the  introduction  of  a  new  Series  of  Readers,  in  eteffOHce  ^  UtustrcaUm,  eresQoica  iff 
adaj>tatUmt  ami  general  Mpiritt  nowhere  tHrpaa$ed. 

Horace  Pii>er,  A.  J/.,  late  memUr  qftke  Board  of  Edneatlon  of  Maine, 
1  know  of  no  scries  whicli  contains  so  great  an  amount  and  variety  of  matter,  or  which  I  caa  fO  cliMifuHj 
recommend  to  public  confidence. 

Fi'om  the  lieport  of  the  SiQteriitteitdiaQ  School  Committee^  Somerwmrth^  N,  H, 
Tlie  Progressive  Series  is  the  best  ibr  our  system  of  graded  schools. 

lltm.  Noah  Wootl  (Ex-Mayor\  Chairman  qf  State  School  Committee^  Ottrdiner^  Ue, 
The  Progressive  Series  is  fully  e^iual  in  merit  to  any  aeries  of  text-books  ev«r  oflbred  to  tha  public  la  thli 
OMntiy. 


SMITH'S 

NEW   GEOGRAPHY. 

By   ROSWELL   0.    SMITH,   A.M., 

AUTHOn     OF     VARIOUS     SCHOOL     BOOKS. 

The  fpmX  detiderattim  in  Geography,  containing  over  One  Hundred  Kew  Xapt. 

JUST    PUBLIS  HKD. 

A  teacher  of  more  than  twenty-flve  years'  experience  says  of  this  book.  **  It  contains  mors  fnfbrmatlon,  hi  a 
clear  and  t»mprehvntivc  style,  than  has  ever  twfore  been  given  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  a  school  geography. 
It*  leading  featurvs  are,  its  great  siMPLiriTT,  yet  thorongn  and  masterly  presentation  of  the  subject  In  progrea- 
aive  lessons  i  its  fiecncs*  from  all  irrelevant  matter ;  and  its  self-tcHching  principle  exemplified  on  evcnr  page  of 
the  book.  I  hnrr  never  before  examined  any  geography  In  which  the  maps  and  the  questions,  pertaining  to 
each  one,  aA  l>oth  directly  before  the  eye  of  the  puptf.  Thit  laat  arrangemetit  it  q/'ttaelftuffickni  to  ffJveiCa 
preference  ovet  all  other  worU  on  thU  mttgect." 

TSRKB   LIBE&AIi  70B  XNTBODUOTIOK. 

BAZIN  &  ELLSWORTH,  BOSTON. 


ISTE^W^    REA-DINa    BOOKS. 


tries  0f  ^t\fifil  ani  Jfatnilj  |leates : 


DESIGNED  TO  TEACH  THE  ABT  OF  BEADING  IN  THE  HOST  SIMPLE, 

NATURAL,  AND  PRACTICAL  WAY : 

BUB&A.CINO  IN  THEIR  FLAN  TBS  WHOLB  BANOB  OF 

NATURAL  HISTORY  A  THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES; 

AIMING  AT  THB  HIOHFAT  DEOBBB  OF  USBFULNB88,  AND 

S|ilenliilils   Illuistratetr. 

CONSISTING  OF  A  PRIMER  AND  SEVEN  READERS. 

BY  MARCUS  WILSON. 

The  Frimer,  and  Vint,  8eoond«  Third,  and  Fourth  Beaden  ITow  Beady. 
PrieM  16,  20, 80,  50,  and  66  cents.    Sent  at  half  price  to  Tbachbbs  for  examination. 


VIEWS  OF  EDUCATORS. 

I  think  this  Series  of  Readers  leaTes  nothing  to 
be  desired,  either  in  respect  to  manner,  matter, 
mode  of  treatment,  or  mechanical  execution.— 
[Prof.  Wm.  F.  Phblps,  Principal  of  New  Jersey 
state  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  and  President 
of  the  American  Normal  School  Association. 

I  am  delighted  to  find  that  these  works  are  not 
an  embodiment  of  the  same  plan  that  is  to  be  seen 
in  all  other  books  designed  to  lead  the  way  to  a 
course  of  instruction ;  but  that  they  are  an  actual 
advance,  a  real progreea.  They  are  prepared  by  one 
who  has  the  highest  and  keenest  appreciation  of 
the  wants  of  the  growing  mind,  and  who  has 
shown,  in  Uiese  works,  extraordinary  ability  to 
meet  those  wants.— fProf.  N.  W.  Benbdict,  Pres- 
ident of  Rochester  Collegiate  Institute,  N.  Y. 

When  the  plan  was  first  made  known  to  me  I 
had  honest  doubts  as  to  its  practicability.  The 
Third  and  Fourth  Readers  have  driyen  from  my 
mind  the  last  shadow  of  skepticism. —  [Prof.  J.  L. 
Tract,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

We  shall  incorporate  this  Series  of  Readers 
among  the  ntost  approved  of  our  text-books.— [Prof. 
H.  M.  PiBRCB,  Principal  of  Rutgers  Female  Insti- 
tute, New  York  City. 

In  my  estimation,  no  school  books  of  the  kind 
have  ever  b^ore  been  ^iven  to  the  public  that  can 
compare  with  them,  either  in  typographical  execu- 
tion and  artistic  skill,  methodical  arrangement, 
simplicity  and  purity  of  style,  or  clearness  of  ex- 
planation.— [Prof.  Docbartt,  of  the  New  York 
rree  Academy. 

I  am  prepared  to  approve  the  Readers  in  fi(ll, 
and  to  labor  for  their  adoption  here  and  elsewhere. 
W.  J.  RoLFB^  President  of  the  Oliver  High  School, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

In  point  of  adaptation,  these  Readers  are  incom- 
parably superior  to  any  that  have  before  bassed 
under  my  notice.  —  [Prest.  Gbo.  T.  Browns,  of 
Georgia  Female  College,  Madison,  Ga. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Here  we  have  the  most  beantifUl  set  of  Readers, 
we  suppose,  that  the  world  ever  saw. — [Methodist 
Quarterly  Review. 

We  have  never  examined  a  set  of  school-books 
with  so  much  satisfaction  as  this  series  by  Wilson. 
—[Lutheran  Observer,  Baltimore. 

In  their  wonderftil  variety,  the  large  amount  of 

Practical  instruction  conveyed,  and  the  useful 
nowledge  embodied  in  them,  these  volumes  sur- 
pass all  others  we  have  seen.  — [New  York  Ob- 
server. 

We  earnestly  recommend  parents  and  teachers 
to  adopt  Wilson's  Series.— [li.  Y.  Independent. 

The  plan  is  one  which  will  claim  the  attention  of 
parents  and  teachers,  and  strongly  commend  it  to 
popular  favor.  The  series  is  excellent  in  aim  and 
admirable  in  execution. — [New  York  Evangelist. 

The  best  proeressive  series  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. — [New  Bedford  Mercury. 

The  gradation  of  the  lessons  to  suit  the  minds 
of  pupils,  the  quality  and  variety  of  the  matter 
fumisned,  the  amount  of  useful  information,  the 
beauty  and  number  of  the  illustrations,  the  good 
quality  of  paper,  printing,  and  binding  — in  all 
these  points  this  series  will  commend  itself  as  su- 
perior to  any  other  yet  published.  —  [New  Haven 
Daily  Morning  Journal. 

These  volumes  are  the  best  of  the  kind  we  have 
ever  seen. — [Willis's  Home  Journal. 

This  is  the  most  valuable  series  of  school-books, 
in  our  opinion,  that  has  yet  been  published.— [Buf- 
falo Express. 

The  Harpers  have  never  produced  any  better 
books  than  this  Series  of  School  and  Family  Read- 
ers.—[Philadelphia  Press. 

The  best  works  of  the  kind  that  have  ever  fallen 
within  our  notice. — [Baltimore  American. 

We  give  our  entire  approval  of  their  plan.  They 
are  admirably  adapted  to  early  instruction  in 
schools  and  families. — [Savannah  Republican. 


For  an  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  thesejiReaders  are  based,  the  Educational  objects 
aimed  at  by  them,  and  further  Views  of  Educators,  Notices  of  the  Press,  &c.,  see  the  **  Educational 
Bulletin,"  published  monthly  in  Harfbr's  Maoazinb,  and  sent  gratis  on  application. 

Pnblished  by  HARPEB  &  BBOTHEBS,  Franklin  Square,  New  TorL 

al 


r ' 


Wimois  Series  0f  ^^00!  ^e0graptiie5. 


This  popular   series  forms  a  complete  Geographical  Ck>ims 

ADAPTED  to  ALL   GRADES  OF  SCHOOLS,  AND  COMPRISES  THE  POLLOWIKG 
THREE  BOOKS,  NAMELY  I — 

WAEREN'S  PBIMAUT  GEOGIlAPHY. 

Small  quarto ;  92  piigei*.    Illustrated  by  19  colored  elcctrotyped  maps,  and 

numerouR  fine  engravings. 

Retail  price  50  cents. 

WASSEN'S  COMMON'SGHOOL  GE06RAFHT.    Kevised  Edition. 

Royal  qutirto ;  100  pages.     Illustrated  by  27  colored  copper^plate  aAd  electro^ 
typwi  maps,  and  by  many  wood  engmvmgs* 

Retail  price  $1.00« 

WARBEir'S  PHYSICAL  6E0G&APHY.    Keviaed  Edition. 

lloyal  qoarto ;  92  pa^cs.    Illustrated  by  20  copper-plate  Maps  and  charts,  and 

by  many  fine  engravings. 

RtHail  price  %\:^, 

All  of  the  above  geographies  have  recently  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  revised  and 
corrected  up  to  the  present  time;  and  all  late  important  geographical  discoveries  and 
changes  will  be  found  appropriately  noted  in  the  descriptive  text,  and  represented  upok 
the  accompanying  maps. 

The  success  of  this  series  of  geographies  is  believed  to  be  without  a  parallel  in  t4ie  history 
of  School  Book  publishing.  The  Physical  Geography  was  first  published  in  the  summer  of 
1856,  the  Common-'School  Gcogi-aphy  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  and  the  Primary  in  the  winter 
of  1858.  Between  these  dates  and  the  present  time,  (June,  1859),  more  Ihan  130,000  copm 
of  ike  different  numbers  have  been  printed  and  sold.  And  this,  too,  in  a  period  of  unexampled 
business  depression,  and  without  any  especial  effbH  on  the  part  of  the  Publishers  to  bring 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

The  best  recommendation  of  these  works  is  found  in  the  fact  that  where  one  number  of 
the  series  has  been  adopted^  it  has  given  so  great  satisfaction  that  the  other  numbers  have 
generally  been  introduced  also,  soon  after  their  publication.  Thus,  in  the  City  of  BosTO!t, 
the  school  committee  adopted  the  Common-School  Geography  in  the  face  of  a  very  powerful 
opposition  to  it  made  by  certain  interested  parties,  in  August  1858.  So  entirely  satis&ed, 
however,  were  the  committee  and  teachers  with  this  work,  that  the  Primary  Geography 
adopted  a  few  days  since  without  a  dissenting  vote. 


WAESSBTS  OEOGSAPEIGAJ.  SB&IES 

The  Common-School  Geography  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  CorUroUers  of  Ihe  Public 
Schools  of  Uie  City  of  Philadelphia  in  the  spring  of  1858 ;  and  so  well  pleased  vrere  the 
Controllers  and  teachers  with  it,  thai  the  Primary  Geography  was  also  adopted  in  June  1859. 

The  School  Directors  of  St.  Louis  adopted  the  Physical,  Common-School,  and  Primary 
Geographies,  each,  immediately  after  their  publication.  Thb  School  Comxitteb  ov  Pbo- 
TiDENCE,  after  a  protracted  discussion  as  to  the  oomparative  merits  of  Warren's  and  other 
Geographies,  adopted  Warren's  entire  Series  in  May  last,  by  a  nearly  uxxanimoos  TOte. 

Wjirren's  Series  of  Geographies,  in  whole  or  in  part,  have  been  introduced  and  are 
now  used  in  the  public  schools  of 


3oston, 

Brooklyn, 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Milwaukee, 

Providence, 

Albany, 

Cincinnati, 

Racine, 

Worcester, 

Troy, 

Cleveland, 

Janesviiie, 

Newport,  R.  I., 

Schenectady, 

,    Sandusky, 

Beloit, 

Concord, 

Newburgh, 

St.  Louis, 

St.  Paul, 

Manchester, 

Philadelphia, 

Chicago, 

Minneapolis, 

Dover,  N.  IL, 

Lanoaster, 

Rookford, 

San  Francisco, 

Hartford, 

Reading, 

Bloomington, 

Sacramento, 

Now  Haven, 

Baltimore, 

Rock  Island, 

Axkd  many  othor 

New  York  City, 

Washington, 

Davenport,  Iowa, 

places. 

The  Publishers  invite  attention  to  the  superior  manner  in  which  Warx<eii'Q  Qeographios 
are  mnnafaoturei!,  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  to  the  purchaser.  The  maps  and 
engravings  are  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence.  The  paper  on  which  they  are  printed  is 
of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  the  new  method  of  binding  which  we  have  adopted  is  so 
strong,  tliat  however  roughly  the  book  may  be  handled,  great  difficulty  will  be  found  in 
pulling  it  to  pieces. 


A  fall  description  of  the  aeries  will  he  forvxirdedy  free  of 

charge^  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer  who  may  favor  us  with  his 
addr^Jis. 

Copies  of  either  of  (lie  Geographies  forwarded  for  examination^  by 
mail^  postage  paidy  on  receipt  of  half  ^^^  retail  price. 

Favorable  terms  given  for  a  first  wtroductioii«    Please  address 
the  Pablishers, 


Philadelphia,  June,  1859. 


&G0., 
809  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia. 
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VALUABLE   WORK 

PUBLISHED  BT 

GOULD  &  LINCOLN,  BOSTON. 

MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY ; 

Inclading  the  Intellect,  the  SensihilitieB,  and  the  Will.    Bj  Joseph  HaT«n,  Professor  of  i 
lectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Amherst  College.    Royal  12mo.    Cloth,  $1.60. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MORAL  SCIENCE. 

By  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.,  late  President  of  Brown  XJniTersity.     Sixty-eighth   tho 
12mo.    Cloth,  $1.26. 

MORAL  SCIENCE  ABRIDGED, 

And  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies,  by  the  Author.  Thirty-eighth  thonil 
60  cents. 

PALBY'S  NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 

With  Notes,  and  a  Vocabulary  of  Scientific  Terms.    Edited  by  John  Ware,  M.  D.     ^ 
Edition,  with  fobtt  bleoant  nbwlt  bno&atbd  plates.    I2mo.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  ZOOLOGY ; 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  Part  I.  Gompanri 
Physiology.    By  Louis  Agassiz  and  Augustus  A.  Gould.    ReTised  edition.    $1.00. 

THESAURUS  OF  ENGLiaH  WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 

By  Peter  Mark  Roget,  late  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  London,  &c.  Revised  and  edit 
by  Barnas  Sears,  D.  D.,  President  of  Brown  University.  A  new  American  Edition,  with  md 
tions  and  Improvements.    I2mo.    Cloth,  $1.60. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY ; 

Adapted  to  Schools  and  Colleges,  With  numerous  lUustrationB.  By  J.  R.  Loomia*  Preside 
of  Lewisburg  University,  Pa.    12mo.    Cloth,  76  cents. 

THE  EARTH  AND  MAN  ; 

Lectures  on  Comparative  Physical  Gkography,  in  its  relation  to  the  History  of  Mankind.  I 
Arnold  Guyot.    With  Illustrations.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.26. 

CYCLOP.£DIA  OF  ANECDOTES  OF  LITERATURE  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

A  copious  and  choice  Selection  of  Anecdotes  of  the  various  forms  of  Literature,  of  the  Arts,  c 
Architecture,  Enfcravings,  Music,  Poetry,  Painting,  and  Sculpture,  and  of  the  most  celebrate 
Literary  Characters  and  Artists,  &c.  By  Kazlitt  Arvine,  A.  M.,  author  of  **  Cyclonedis  c 
Moral  and  Religious  Anecdotes."   With  numerous  Illustrations.   726  pp.  oetavo.   Cloth,  $3JM 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  DIARY  AND  CORRESPOIiDENCE  OF  THE  LATE  AMOS  LAW 
RENCE. 

With  a  brief  account  of  some  Incidents  in  his  Life.  Edited  by  his  son,  Wm.  R.  Lawrence,  M 
D.    With  elegant  Portraits,  &c.    One  large  octavo  volume.    Cloth,  $1.60. 

Thb  Same  Wo&k,  Royal  12mo.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  BULTON, 

Narrated  in  Connection  with  the  Political,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary  Historv  of  his  Time. 
By  David  Masson,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  College,  London.  Yol- 
ume  I.,  embracing  the  period  from  1608  to  1639.    With  Portraits.   Rojral  octavo.    Cloth,  $2.76. 

I^NOWLEDGE  IS  POWER. 

A  View  of  the  Productive  Forces  of  Modem  Society,  and  the  Results  of  Labor,  Capital  and 
Skill.  By  Charles  Knight.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  American  Edition.  Revised,  with 
Additions,  by  Dairid  A.  Wells,  Editor  of  the  "Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery."  12mo.  Cloth, 
$l.?6. 

lO*  This  is  eo^phatically  a  wobx  fob  thb  people.  It  contains  an  immense  amount  of 
ezceedinely  interesting  and  important  information,  which  everybody  ought  to  be  in  possessioa 
of ;  and  the  volume  should  be  placed  in  every  Family,  and  in  every  School  and  Pubuc  Libraiy 
in  the  land. 

CHAMBERS'  MISCELLANY  OF  USEFUL  AND  ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE. 

Edited  by  William  Chambeirs.  With  elegant  Illustrative  Engravings.  Ten  volumes.  Cloth, 
$7.60. 

THE  PLURALITY  OF  WORLDS. 

A  New  Edition,  With  a  Supplementary  Dialogue,  in  which  the  author's  Reviewevs  are 
reviewed.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

ESSAYS  IN  BIOGRAPHY  AND  CRITICISM. 

By  Peter  Bayne,  M.  A.,  author  of  **  The  Christian  life,  Social  and  Individual."  Arranged  ia 
two  Series,  or  ParU.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.26. 

THE  GREYSON  LETTERS. 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  R.  E.  H.  (Jreyson,  Esq.  Edited  by  Henrr  Rosen, 
author  of  **  The  Eclipse  of  Faith."    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.26. 

'*  A  book  not  for  one  hour  but  for  all  hours  ;  not  for  one  nood,  but  for  every  mood ;  to  think 
over,  tQ  dream  over,  to  laugh  over."— [Boston  Journal. 
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THE 


Progressive  Series  of  Text-Books 


IN 


READING  AND  SPELLING. 

By  SALEM  TOWN,  LL.  D.,  and  NELSON  M.  HOLBROOK 


^-  Whole  flatter  Entirely  New. 

•UNEQUALLED  IN  LITERARY  MERIT  AND  PRACTICALXTY." 

It  was  thb  05LT  Series  adopted  bt  xnB  New  IlAMPsniRR  Board  op  Education,  por  tbb  Pcblio 

schooi^  op  that  state,  in  march,  1867. 
Also,  The  Onlt  Series  adopted  by  the  Vbkuont  Board  of  Edcoation,  is  Dbo.t  1868. 

CONSISTING   OP  Port.genaM. 

THB  PKOGRESSIVB  PICTOBIAIi  PBIMER, ..' Soto. 

THE  PROaBESSIVE  FIRST  DEADER.    Illustrated 10  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE   SEGONB  READER.         *«  15  " 

THB  PROORBSSrVE  THIRD  READER.  "  20  «• 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FOURTH  READER.  24  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIFTH  READER,                       JAdapted  to  the  )   «^  „ 
THE  PROGRESSIVE   SPEAKER  AND   READER,  f  same  Class.    S  '^^ 
THE  PROGRESSIVE  SPELIiER  AND  DEFrN^ER 12  «• 

TRACtisns  AKD  School  Committkks  arc  mpoctfVilIy  requested  to  examine  the  above  Series  of  Xleaden 
for  themselvcfl.  The  authoni  havu  been  lon^  and  favorably  koown  as  successful  Practical  Teachers  and  £loca- 
tlonists  ;  and,  witli  the  assistance  of  other  efficient,  literary,  acd  educational  men,  they  feel  confident  that  thty 
have  succeeded  in  bringing  before  the  American  public  the  best  Series  of  Readers  ever  published.  These 
Works  are  eminently  practical,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  character  of  the  higher  of  the  Series,  as  litxrakt 
WORKS,  cannot  be  excelled. 

Nearly  every  School  District  in  the  States  of  Mai!7E,  New  HAMPsniBE,  and  Vrrmovt,  huve  thoroushly 
adopted  this  Series.  Many  of  the  most  imoortant  cities  and  towns  in  the  States  of  Massi^cuusetts,  Coii- 
KKCTictTT.  Rhode  Islaxp,  New  Yobk,  Michioax.  and  Ohio,  have  adopted  Towx  axd  Uolbboos's  Pro- 
OUE88IVE  SxEiES  OB  ths  Tcxt-Books  to  be  used  In  all  their  Schools. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SPELLER  AND  DEFINER. 

Prioe  $1.20  per  dosen.    The  oheapest  Speller  extant. 

id  valuat 
vhile  it  ei 
that  is  ii 
over  ail  other  works  upon  tliis 


Every  person  Interested  in  the  cause  of  education  should  examine  this  uew  and  valuable  work.  It  contains 
5,000  more  words  (in  common  use)  than  almost  any  other  work  of  this  kind  ;  and,  while  it  embraces  all  tiu  requi- 
sites found  in  spellers  of  the  present  day,  it  also  contains  much  additional  matter  that  is  important  to  teachers, 
as  well  as  indispensable  to  tne  pupil.     This  book  possesses  one  great  advantage  ( 


sutgect,  being  equally  adapted  to  the  Primary,  Grammar,  or  High  School. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  OYER  ONE  THOUSAND  RECOSIAIENDATIONS  RECEIVED. 

Bev.  Jame*  Pratt,  for  many  yearn  Chairman  of  School  and  Book  Committee^  PortloHd,  Me, 
In  the  mechanical  execution,  the  Progressive  Series  has  come  astonishingly  near  perfection,  and,  as  a  whole, 
I  do  not  believe  ii  has  it»  equal  in  all  the  world  qf  School  Booka. 

E.  L.  Bameff^  Chairnuin  <^f  Text-Book  Committee^  Kew  Bedford^  Man. 
The  Progressive  Series,  by  Town  and  Holbrook,  is  decidedly  mperior  to  all  others. 

Siunvel  Patticky  School  Cbnunumoner/or  Cuttahoga  County,  Ohio. 
Changes  should  not  be  made  in  text-books  without  first  seeing  this  truly  "  Progressive  Series.** 

Extract  from  the  City  of  Qtmbridge  School  Report. 
Joy  is  expressed  over  the  introduction  of  a  cew  Series  of  Readers,  in  eU-ffonce  of  iUustraUon,  exceUence  tff 
adaptation,  and  general  »piril,  nowhere  eurpaesed. 

Horace  Piper,  A.  M.,  late  member  of  the  Board  of  Eflaeation  qf  Maine, 
I  know  of  no  series  which  contaius  so  great  on  amount  and  variety  of  matter,  or  whicli  I  can  so  cheerfully 
recommend  to  public  confidence. 

Fi-om  the  Report  qfthe  Superintending  School  Committee,  Soatetvworth,  A'.  //. 
The  Progressive  Scries  is  the  best  for  our  system  of  graded  schools. 

Hon.  Soah  Wood  (Ex-Mayor),  Chairman  of  State  School  Committee,  Ganliner,  Me. 
The  Progressive  Series  is  fully  equal  in  merit  to  any  series  of  text-books  ever  offered  to  the  public  in  this 
country. 

^  »  » 

SMITH'S 

NEW   GEOGRAPHY. 

By    ROSWELL   C.    SMITH,   A.M., 

AUTHOR     OF     VARIOUS     SCHOOL     BOOKS. 

The  great  deBideratum  in  Geography,  containing  over  One  Hundred  New  Maps. 

JUST     PUBLISHED. 

A  teacher  of  more  than  twentv- five  years'  experience  savs  of  this  book,  '^Ttcontsins  more  information,  in  a 
clear  end  comprehensive  style,  tiian  han  ever  before  been  given^o  the  public  in  the  farm  nf  a  school  ireography. 
Its  leading  features  arc.  Its  great  !<iuPi.rciTT,  yet  thorough  and  masterly  presentation  of  the  subject  In  progres- 
sive lessons  \  its  freeness  from  all  irrelevant  matter  ;  and  its  self-teaching  principle  exemplified  on  everv  page  of 
the  book.  I  have  never  befoi-o  cxoinincd  any  gengrsphy  in  which  the  maps  and  the  Questions,  pertaining  to 
each  one,  are  both  directly  before  the  eye  of  tne  pupil.  T/iu  Uut  arrangtment  is  qf  itself  sufficient  to  give  it  a 
preference  over  all  other  %eorks  on  this  mlject," 

TERMS   LIBERAL  FOR  IKTBODITOTION. 

BAZIN  &  ELLSWORTH,  BOSTON. 


NEW    TEXT-BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 


A  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  : 

Smbracing  the  most  recent  DiseoTcries  in  the  various  branches  of  Physics,  and  exhibiting  the  applit 
cation  of  Scientific  Principles  in  every-day  life.  By  G.  P.  Quackenbos,  A.  M..  author  of  "  Firsl 
Lessons  in  Composition/'  Advanced  '*  Course  of  Composition  and  Khetoric,"  '*  Illustrated  Schoo- 
History  of  the  United  States,"  etc.    12mo,    450  pages.    $1. 

This  work,  which  is  illustrated  with  335  fine  engravings,  is  equally  adapted  to  use  with  or  without 
apparatus. 

A  PRIMARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Made  easy  and  interesting  for  Beginners.    By  O.  P.  Quackenbos.  A.  M.     Child's  quarto,  200  pp. 
and  namerous  iUustrations.    Price,  50  cents. 

PLATO'S  APOLOGY  AND  CEITO ; 

With  Notes,  by  W.  S.  Tyler,  Graves  Professor  of  Greelt  iu  Amherst  College.  12mo.  180  pages. 
75  cents. 

FRENCH  SYNTAX. 
A  Course  of  Exercises  in  all  parts  of  French  Syntax,  methodically  arranged  after  Portevjn's 
f*  Svntaxe  Francaise ;  "  to  which  are  added  Ten  Appendices :    Designed  for  the  use  of  Academies, 
Colleges,  and  Private  Learners,    By  Fredbbick  Winkelmann,  A.  M.,  and  Ph.  D.  Professor  of  Li^tin, 
French,  and  German,  in  the  Packer  Collegiate  Inst.    12mo.    366  nages.    $1  25. 

COURSE  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 
Arranged  with  special  reference  to  convenience  of  recitation.    By  Prof.  H.  I.  Schmidt,  D.  D.,  of 
Columbia  College.    12mo.    328  pages.    $1, 

AN  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ITALIAN  LANGUAGE. 

,     Progressively  ar;-anged  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.      By  G.  B.  Fontana.    12mo.    236 
pages.    $1, 

SPANISH    GRAMMAR. 
A  new,  practical,  and  easy  method  of  learning  the  Spanish  Language  ;  after  the  system  of  F.  Ahx, 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  Professor  of  Neuss.   First  American  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    12mo. 
149  pages.    75  cents ;  Key,  15  cents. 

A  GREEK  GRAMMAR, 
For  Schools  and  Colleges.    By  James  Hadley,  Professor  in  Yale  College.    ]L2mo.    |^1  25. 

VIRGIL'S  iENElD  ; 
With  Explanatory  Notes.     Bv  Henry  S.  Frieze,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  State  University  of 
Michigan.    12mo.    Illustrated.    598  pages.    $1 25. 

CORNELL'S  CARDS  FOR  THE  STUDY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MAP  DRAWING, 
Accompanied  with  instructions  for  their  use.    Price  per  set,  50  cents.    A  Descriptive  Circular  will  be 
sent  on  application, 

WEBSTER'S  ELEMENTARY  SPELLING  BOOK. 
A  neat  edition,  on  fine  paper.    Price,  20  cents. 

4  single  copy  of  any  of  the  above  works  for  examination^  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
ofie-half  of  retail  prices, 

FUNDAMENTAL  IDEAS  OF  MECHANICS, 

And  E^i^perimental  Data.  By  A.  MoRlN.  Revised,  translated,  and  reduced  to  English  Units  of 
Measure,  by  Joseph  Be^^nett,  Civil  Engineer.     1  vol.    8vo.    447  pages.    $3. 

A  SERIES  OF  OUTLINE  MAPS. 


f» 


By  the  author  of  "  Cornell's  Series  of  School  Geographies. 

The  Series  is  composed  of  15  Sheets,  each  of  whicn  is  substantially  mounted  on  Cloth,  and  the  set 
is  neatly  put  up  in  a  portfolio,  and  accompanied  with  a  complete  Key  for  the  Teacher's  use.  Price 
per  set,  |^10.    Descriptive  Circulars  sent  upon  application. 

(In  Press  and  Nearly  Ready.) 

A  FIRST  GREEK  BOOK  AND  INTRODUCTORY  READER. 
By  Prof.  Harkness.  Ph.  D.,  of  Brown  University,  author  of  "Arnold's  First  Latin  Book," 
f*  Second  Latin  Book,"  etc. 

BRYANT  AND  STRATTON'S  COMMERCIAL  LAW. 
Edited  by  Amos  Dean. 

TRENCH'S  PARABLES  —  condensed. 

Instructors  and  others  applying  for  it,  will  receive  gratis  and  pre-paid, 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.'s  CpMPLETE  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  SchooI,  Academic  and  Collegiate 
Text-Books. 

D.  APPLETON  &  00.,  New  York. 

D.  A.  &  Co.  have  for  sale  a  complete  assortment  of  Ritchie's  Philosophical  Apparatus, 
Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  by  mail  at  25  cents  each, 
sit 


r 


mtris  ^mts  0f  ^^00!  §tti^^^uk 


This  pofular  series  forms  a  complete  Geographical  Cotmsc 

ADAPTED  TO  ALL   GRADES  OF   SCHOOLS^  AND  COMPRISES  THE  FOLLOWDTa 
THREE  BOOKS,  NAMELY  : — 

WABSEN'S  FBIMABT  GEOOBAPHY. 

Small  quarto ;  92  pages.    Illustrated  by  19  colored  electrotjped  maps,  and 

numerous  fine  engravings. 

Retail  price  50  eeaU* 

WABBEN'S  COMMON-SCHOOL  6E0GKAFHT.    Bevlsed  Edition. 

Royal  quarto ;  100  pages.    Illustrated  by  27  colored  copper-plate  and  electro* 
typed  maps,  and  by  many  wood  engravings*  •' 

Rdail  price  S1.00. 


WABBEN'S  PHYSICAL  OEOOBAFHY.    Bevised 

Royal  quarto ;  92  pages.    Illustrated  by  20  copper-plate  maps  and  charts^  and 

by  many  fine  engravings* 

Rdaa  price  $1.25. 

All  of  the  above  geographies  have  recently  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  rerised  and 
corrected  up  to  the  present  time;  and  all  late  important  geographical  discoveries  and 
changes  vriU  be  found  appropriately  noted  in  the  descriptive  text,  and  represented  upoik 
the  accompanying  maps. 

The  success  of  this  series  of  geographies  is  believed  to  be  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  School  Book  publishing.  The  Physical  Geography  was  first  published  in  the  summer  of 
1856,  the  Common-School  Geography  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  and  the  Primary  in  the  winter 
of  1858.  Between  these  dates  and  the  present  time,  (June,  1859),  more  than  130,000  copiet 
of  {he  different  numbers  have  been  printed  and  sold.  And  this,  too»  in  a  period  of  unexampled 
business  depression,  and  without  any  especial  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Publishers  to  bring 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

The  best  recommendation  of  these  works  is  found  in  the  fact  that  where  one  number  of 
the  series  has  been  adopted,  it  has  given  so  great  satisfaction  that  the  other  numbers  have 
generally  been  introduced  also,  soon  after  their  publication*  Thus,  in  the  Gitt  of  BosTOir, 
the  school  committee  adopted  the  Common-School  Geography  in  the  face  of  a  very  powerful 
opposition  to  it  made  by  certain  interested  parties,  in  August  1858.  So  entirely  satisfied, 
however,  were  the  committee  and  teachers  with  this  work,  that  the  Primary  Geography  was 
adopted  a  few  days  since  wiihotU  a  diesenting  vote* 


WARBJBN'S  aEOGEAPHIGAL  SERIES 

The  Commoo-School  Geography  was  adopted  by  tlie  Board  of  ConMOers  of  the  Pubiic 
Schools  of  the  City  of  PkOaddphia  in  the  spring  of  1858 ;  and  bo  well  pleased  were  the 
Controllers  and  teachers  with  it,  that  the  Primary  Geography  was  also  adopted  in  June  1859» 

Thi  School  Directors  or  St.  Louis  adopted  the  Physical,  Common-Sohool,  and  Primary 
Geographies,  each,  immediately  after  their  publication.  Thb  School  Committee  of  Pbo« 
TiDENCE,  after  a  protracted  discussion  as  to  the  comparatiye  merits  of  Warren's  and  other 
Geographies,'  adopted  Warren's  entire  Series  in  May  last>  by  a  nearly  unanimous  TOte. 

Warren's  Series  of  Geographies,  in  whole  or  in  part,  have  been  introduced  and  are 
now  used  in  the  public  schools  of 


Boston, 

Brooklyn, 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Milwaukee, 

Providence, 

Albany, 

Cincinnati, 

Racine, 

Worcester, 

Troy, 

Cleveland, 

JanesvUle, 

Newport,  R.  I., 

Schenectady, 

Sandusky, 

Beloit, 

Concord, 

Newburgh, 

St.  Louis, 

St  Paul, 

Manchester, 

Philadelphia, 

Chicago, 

Minneapolis, 

Dover,  N.  M., 

Lancaster, 

Bockford, 

San  Francisco, 

Hartford, 

Reading, 

Bloomington, 

Sacramento, 

New  Haven, 

Baltimore, 

Rock  Island, 

And   many  other 

New  York  City, 

Washington, 

Davenport,  Iowa, 

places. 

The  Publishers  invite  attention  to  the  superior  manner  in  which  Warren's  Gteographies 
are  manufactured,  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  to  the  purchaser.  The  maps  and 
engravings  are  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence.  The  paper  on  which  they  are  printed  is 
of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  the  new  method  of  binding  which  we  have  adopted  is  00 
strong,  that  however  roughly  the  book  may  be  handled,  great  difficulty  will  be  found  in 
pulling  it  to  pieces. 


A  full  description  of  the  seriea  mil  be  fonoardedf  free  of 

c/iargey  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer  who  may  favor  us  wiOi  his 
address. 

Copies  of  either  of  the  Oeographies  forwarded  for  exammationy  by 
maily  postage  paid^  on  receipt  of  half  the  retail  price. 

Favorable  terms  given  for  a  first  introdnctioiL    Please  address 
the  Publishers! 

H.  COWPEBTHWAIT  &  CO., 

609  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia^  June^  1859* 


VALUABLE   WORKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

aOiri^D  &  LINGOLN,  BOSTON. 


MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY ; 

Including  the  Intellect,  the  Sensibilities,  and  the  Will.  By  Joseph  Haven,  Professor  of  Intel- 
lectual and  Moral  Philosophy,  Amherst  College.    Boyal  I2mo.    Cloth,  $1.60. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MORAL  SCIENCE. 

By  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.,  late  President  of  Brown  University.  Sixty-eighth  thousand. 
12mo.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

JtfORAL  SCIENCE  ABRIDGED. 

And  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies,  by  the  Author.  Thirty-eighth  thousand. 
60  cents. 

PALEY'S  NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 

With  Notes,  and  a  Vocabulary  of  Scientific  Terms.  Edited  by  John  Ware,  M.  D.  Improted 
Edition,  with  forty  elboant  newly  enorayed  plates.    12mo,    Cloth,  $1.26. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  ZOOLOGY ; 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  Part  I.  ComparatiT« 
Physiology.    By  Louis  Agassiz  and  Augustus  A.  Gould.    Revised  edition.    $1.00. 

THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 

By  Peter  Mark  Roget«  late  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  London,  &c.  Revised  and  edited 
by  Barnas  Sears,  D.  D.,  President  of  Brown  University.  A  new  American  Edition,  with  addi- 
tions and  Improvements.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY ; 

Adapted  to  Schools  and  Colleges,  With  numerous  Illustrations.  By  J*  R*  Loomis,  President 
cf  X^e  wis  burg  University,  Pa.    12mo.    Cloth,  75  cents. 

THE  EARTH  AND  MAN  ; 

Lectures  on  Comparative  Physical  Geography,  in  its  relation  to  the  History  of  Mankind.  By 
Arnold  Guyot.    With  Illustrations.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.26. 

CYCLOP-EDIA  OF  ANECDOTES  OF  LITERATURE  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

A  copious  and  choice  Selection  of  Anecdotes  of  the  various  forms  of  Literature,  of  the  Arts,  of 
Architecture,  Engravings,  Music,  Poetry,  Painting,  and  Sculpture,  and  of  the  most  celebrated 
Literary  Characters  and  Artists,  &c.  By  Kazlitt  Arvine,  A.  M.,  author  of  **  Cyclopaedia  of 
Moral  and  Religious  Anecdotes."    With  numerous  Illustrations.    725  pp.  octavo.    Cloth,  ;^3.00. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  LATE  AMOS  LAW- 
RENCE. 

With  a  brief  account  of  some  Incidents  in  his  Life.  Edited  bv  his  son,  Wm.  R.  Lawrence,  M, 
D.    With  elegant  Portraits,  &c.    One  large  octavo  volume.    Uloth,  $1.60. 

The  Same  Work,  Royal  I2mo.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  MILTON, 

Narrated  in  Connection  with  the  Political,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary  Historv  of  his  Time, 
By  David  Masson,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  College,  London.  Vol- 
ume I.,  embracing  the  period  from  1608  to  1639.    With  Portraits.    Royal  octavo.    Cloth,  $2.75. 

KNOWLEDGE  IS  POWER.  • 

A  View  of  the  Productive  Forces  of  Modern  Society,  and  the  Results  of  Labor,  Capital  and 
Skill.  By  Charles  Knight.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  American  Edition.  Revised,  with 
Additions,  by  David  A.  Wells,  Editor  of  the  *' Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery."  12mo.  Cloth, 
$1.26. 

inr  This  is  emphatically  A  work  for  the  people.  It  contains  an  immense  amount  of 
exceedingly  interesting  and  important  information,  which  everybody  ought  to  be  in  posseRsion 
of;  and  the  volume  should  be  placed  in  every  Family,  and  in  every  School  and  Public  Library 
in  the  land. 

CHAMBERS'  MISCELLANY  OF  USEFUL  AND  ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE. 

Edited  by  William  Chambers.    With  elegant  Illustrative  Engravings.    Ten  volumes.    Cloth, 

$7.60. 

THE  PLURALITY  OF  WORLDS. 

A  New  Edition,  With  a  Supplementary  Dialogue,  in  which  the  author's  Reviewers  are 
reviewed.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

ESSAYS  IN  BIOGRAPHY  AND  CRITICISM. 

By  Peter  Bayne,  M.  A.,  author  of  "  The  Christian  Life,  Social  and  Individual."  Arranged  in 
two  Series,  or  Parts.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.26. 

THE  GREYSON  LETTERS. 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  R.  E.  H.  Greyson,  Esq.     Edited  by  Henry  Roirers. 
author  of  "  The  Eclipse  of  Faith."    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.26. 
"  A  book  not  for  one  hour  but  for  all  hours  ;  not  for  one  mood,  but  for  every  mood  ;  to  think 
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th;c  schoolhabteb 


The  Bhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruotlon. 

Thebe  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Institute  of  Instruction  in  the  Hall  of  the  Provi- 
dence Conferent^e  Seminary,  Ea^t  Greenwich,  com- 
mencing on  Friday  Evening,  October  12th,  and 
continuing  through  Saturday,  the  13th.  There 
will  be  two  sessions  on  Saturday. 

The  Institute  will  be  addressed  by 

Joshua  Kendall,  Esq.,  Principal  of  State  Nor- 
mal School* 

M.  J.  Talbot,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Providence 
Conference  Seminary ;  and  a  third  lecture  may  be 
expected. 

Db.  Lewis,  of  Boston,  the  modern  school  gym- 
nast will  be  secured,  if  possible,  to  give  a  lecture 
upon  Physical  Culture,  together  with  his  practical 
and  pleasing  exhibitions. 

The  following  questions  will  be  presented  for 
discussion : 

1.  Is  there  any  practicable  change  in  the  course 
of  elementary  study  pursued  in  our  schools  by 
which  their  efficiency  can  be  essentially  promoted  ? 

2.  To  what  extent  should  text-books  be  used 
by  the  teacher  during  recitations  ? 

3.  To  ^at  extent  should  scholars  memorize 
what  is  not  understood  at  the  time  ? 

4.  To  i^at  extent  should  facilities  fcr  educa- 
tion be  provided  by  government  ? 

The  lectures  are  always  in  order  for  discussion. 

Ample  provision  will  be  made  for  the  accomoda- 
tion of  teachers.    Be  present  Friday  evening. 

Let  all  the  teachers  of  central  Rhode  Island, 
and  as  many  from  the  other  sections  of  the  State 
as  can  attend,  be  present.  Come  prepared  to  act, 
and  let  the  progressive  spirit  among  the  Rhode 
Island  teachers  receive  a  growing  impulse. 

I.  F.  CADY,  ')     Committee 

A,  A.  GAMWELL,         5.  •  of 

A.  J.  MANCHESTER,  )  Arrangements, 


Efje  Efjotfe  liEflanl!  S^cfjoolmaster* 


F90SFECTU8  FOB  1860. 


The  New  Yobk  Teacheb. — The  Empire  State 
sends  us  the  Empire  School  Journal.  It  tells  us  in 
bold,  stirring  words,  as  it  raps  at  our  sanctum 
do({r  each  month,  that  New  York  is  awake,  active 
and  vigorous  in  the  holy  war  against  ignorance. 
Many  pens  arc  employed  —  some  able  ones  —  and 
we  read  its  pages  with  delight  and  profit.  We 
presume  no  educational  journal  in  the  States  is 
doing  more  for  the  cause  than  this.  James  Cruik- 
shanks,  Esq.,  its  accomplished  and  talented  man- 
ager, deserves  to  be  enrolled  as  one  of  the  great- 
est benefactors  of  his  State. 


Twenty-two  young  men  graduated  at  the  six- 
tieth annual  commencement  of  Middlebury  Col- 
lege. The  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was 
conferred  upon  R.  W.  Judson,  of  Providence,  and 
J.  A.  Page,  Principal  of  theDiHght  School,  Boston. 
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The  Schoolmasteb  is  the  only  Educational 
Journal  in  the  State.  For  five  years  it  has  been 
under  the  care  of  a  single  editor,  and  has  attained 
a  reputation  abroad  which  is  believed  to  be  credit* 
able  to  the  State.  Its  circulation  in  other  States, 
both  east  and  west,  is  large,  and  has  been  increas- 
ing during  the  last  two  years.  But  the  circulation 
in  our  own  Slate  has  never  been  so  large  as  it 
should  be,  and  never  will  be  until  it  is  taken  by 
every  teacher  in  Rhode  Island. 

The  Schoolmasteb  is  hereafter  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  teachers  of  the  State. '  A  Board 
of  twelve  Editors  has  been  appointed,  all  practi- 
cal teachers,  who  will  be  assisted  by  a  corps  of 
special  contributors,  whose  names  are  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  the  joutnal  will  bear  a  high  literary 
character,  while  the  editors  will  spare  no  pains  to 
make  it  a  work  of  practical  utility  to  teachers  of 
every  grade  of  schools. 

Each  number  will  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
original  articles  adapted  to  the  tean/s  of  the  school- 
roomt  the  work  of  parents  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  the  discussion  of  questions  pertain- 
ing to  the  general  interests  of  education.  There 
will  be,  also,  in  each  number,  the  following  seve- 
ral departments,  each  under  the  care  of  a  single 
individual,  who  will  have  the  management  of  that 
department  for  the  year,  viz :  —  A  department  of 
Philology t  of  MathemaiicSt  of  Natural  Science^  of 
Questions  for  ExamituUions^  and  of  GenereU  Edu- 
cational  Intelligence. 

We  believe  it  is  not  using  too  strong  language 
to  say  that  no  person  ought  to  be  employed  as  a 
teacher  of  youth  who  has  not  sufficient  interest  in 
hi^  work  to  subscribe  for  and  read  a  monthly  jour- 
nal devoted  to  the  improvement  of  teachers  and 
the  elevation  of  the  teacher's  profession.  And 
certainly  it  is  the  duty  of  every  live  Rhode  Island 
teacher  to  assist  to  the  utmost  in  extending  the 
circulation  of  The  Rhode  Island  Schoolmasteb. 

The  subscription  price  is  One  Dollar  a  year,  ex- 
cept to  clubs  of  twenty-five  or  more,  in  which  case 
it  is  Seventy-Five  Cents.  It  is  proposed  to  make 
this  jdumal  worth  a  dollar  to  everybody,  and  we 
feel  confident  no  one  will  object  to  paying  that 
sum  for  our  State  educational  journal.   ' 

It  is  hoped  that  every  teacher  in  the  State  will 
cordially  cooperate  in  efforts  to  increase  the  circu- 
lation of  The  Schoolmasteb,  contribute  to  its 
pages,  and  solicit  contributions  from  other 'friends 
of  education  in  their  circle  of  acquaintance. 
I  It  is  highly  important  that  early  returns  bemads 
of  subscriptions  for  the  present  year, 

March  1, 1860, 


r,^ 


Get  the  Best.-*-Web8ter'8  Unabridged  Dictionary.— New  Pictorial  Ed. 

ENQLISH    TESTIMONT. 

"We  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  the  following  very  recent  and  conclusiTc  testimony  with  regard 
to  the  estimation  in  which  the  new  edition  of  Webster's^ Dictionary  is  held  in  England,  by  leading 
journals,  literary  men  and  the  book-buying  public :  — 

From  the  London  National  Magazine  for  August^  1860  —  a  prominent  and  influential  journal :  — 

*' A  good  dictionary,  in  all  doubtful  questions,  is  a  final  standard  of  appeal,  and  undoubtedly  now 
that  Johnson  is  out  of  date,  dr  rather  thai  philological  discovery  has  set  aside  much  of  what  tliat 
brate  old  tory  wrote — it  is  clear  that  the  best  dictionary  of  the  English  language  is  that  which  comes 
to  us  from  the  other  side  the  Atlantic.  Of  course  tht  reader,  the  well-educated  and  literary  reader, 
knows  that  we  refer  to  the  great  Dictionary  of  Webster,  a  work  which,  like  Johnson's,  was  in  many 
respects  original ;  which  involved  the  labor  of  a  life-time ;  and  which,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
America,  has  acquired  extraordinary  circulatioi^  and  influence.  A  new  competitor  for  public  favor 
has  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  quarto  published  by  Dr.  Worcester.  The  controversy  in  America  is 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  respective  dictionaries.    We  decide  for  Webster. 

"  As  to  pronunciation.  Dr.  Worcester  gives  us  so  manj^  more  sounds  than  Dr.  Webster  as  to  be 
quite  confusingly*  But,  of  course,  the  chief  merit  of  a  dictionary  consists  in  its  definitions,  and  here 
Webster  remains  un approached.  Dr.  Worcester's  definitions  —  many  of  them  -^  are  feeble  and  incota- 
plete  compared  with  those  of  Webster.  The  more  we  study  him  the  more  we  are  struck  with  his 
wonderful  power  of  analysis  and  erudition.  Again  in  synonyms  the  later  editions  of  Webster,  revised 
by  Goodrich,  have  an  immense  superiority  over  those  of  Worcester.  We  do  not  find  that  the  latter 
has  added  materially  to  our  stock  of  knowledge.  He  has  been  a  careful  gleaner,  but  others  have  been 
before  him  and  It-ft  him  little  to  glean,  —  most  of  the  words  he  adds  are  such  as  never  were  muck 
used  by  standard  writers,  or  such  as  long  have  gone  out  of  use.  Thus  he  gives  us  perfeetionate^  used 
in  the  sense  of  to  perfect,  and  its  present  participle  per/ection(Uit^,  words  used  by  Dryden,  but  which 
never  were  regarded  as  good  words  and  never  gained  currency. 

••  Now  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  dictionary  be  benefited  by  such  words.  A  dictionary  should 
embody  the  living  language  as  it  is  spoken  and  written- by  the  best  writers.  Dr.  Worcester  has  manj 
words  that,  considered  in  this  light,  are  useless  and  worse  than  useless.  There  are  multitudes  of  words 
even  in  our  best  dictionaries  which  are  never  used.  Woi'cester  abounds  with  Buch -—abetude^  apeire^ 
apheta,  apparciile,  arace^  attry^  atterly^  avouteriOf  aureke,  amitioue,  if  given  only  encumber,  are  no  aid 
to  the  scholar,  and  perplex  the  unlearned. 

**  Again,  Wotcester  has  loaded  his  dictionary  with  scientific  and  technical  terms,  assuredly  of  little 
account.  Such  words  as  acanthaca^y  (iccentorimc^  apterigijue ;  bucenotintSf  tuteonienaL  cacaturinal, 
campephagitus,  crotopJuxjina^funiarinee.  gaUinarinePy  UuHcatorina^  and  others  out  of  place  in  «  general 
dictionary.  If  we  pass  on  to  the  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  respective  dictionaries,  we  feel  inclined 
to  give  our  verdict  in  favor  of  Webster.  This  feature,  when  properly  executed,  is  of  fUeat  impor- 
tance. A  good  cut  or  diagram  will  often  give  a  better  definition  of  a  term  than  a  page  of  letter  press. 
In  Worcester  these  illustrations  are  scattered  through  the  body  of  the  work,  and  are  necessarily  quite 
small,  often  being  nothing  more  than  the  head  of  a  bird.  In  Webster  they  are  printed  a*d  bound  up 
in  a  compact  body,  by  themselves,  accompanied  by  full  illustrative  and  explanatory  notes,  while  the 
body  of  the  work  contains  references  to  them  under  the  appropriate  words.  The  illustrations  in 
Webster  number  about  1-500,  whilt  Worcester  has  less  than  1000.  Webster  also  has  the  advantage  of 
classification.  To  our  apprehension  the  cuts  in  Webster  are  much  moru  satisfactory,  being  larger  and 
better  printed.  In  naval  and  civil  Architecture,  in  Mechanics,  in  Botany,  Zoology,  etc.,  you  have  the 
whole  subject  presented  to  the  eye  in  a  series  of  cuts,  which  bring  the  different  parts  at  once  before 
you.  We  regard  this  as  a  very  useful  feature  in  both  these  works  ;  and  we  think,  in  this  particular, 
Webster  is  much  before  his 'competitor 

"  Worcester's  dictionary  is  the  later,  and  with  some  the  last  book  is  always  the  best.  It  is,  however, 
our  calm  conviction  that  Webster  will  retain  his  place  in  the  libraries  of  the  mechanic,  the  gentleman 
and  the  scholar." 

From  i?.  H.  Smart. 

a.  H.  Smakt,  the  well-known  English  Elocutionist  and  Lexicographer,  under  d&te  ot  London,  Aug, 
7, 1860,  writes  :  — 

**  I  have  examined  as  far  as  time  has  permitted  the  splendid  volume  you  did  me  the  honor  to  trans- 
mit last  week  —  the  Pictorial  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  unabridged,  1859.  Take  it  altogether, 
it  must  be  considered,  in  America,  at  least,  as  the  surpassing  work  of  its  kind.  I  say  in  America, 
because  Webster's  name  no  doubt  there  carries  an  authority  with  it  which  our  English  public  are  not 
willing  to  yield  when  difference  of  opinion  or  practice  exists  —  e.  g.,  in  the  spelling  of  honour,  fabotWf 
etc.  I  must  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  there  is  great  consistency  in  Webster's  practice,  and  that 
if  it  could  be  enforced  here,  as  I  understand  it  is  in  America,  by  the  greater  force  of  his  name,  our 
common  language  would  be  liberated  from  many  of  its  inconsistencies. 

•  From  H.  Coferidge,  Esq.,  • 

The  able  Secretary  of  the  London  Philological  Society,  Lofidon^  Aug.  7,  1860 :  — 

"As  a  general  book  of  reference,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  that  enormous  majority  of  educated  pet- 
sons  who  are  not  linguistic  scholars,  it  would,  I  think,  be  difficult  to  frame  a  better  or  nv>re  servicea- 
ble Dictionary  than  that  of  Webster  in  its  later  editipns.  I  have  often  been  struck  by  the  copiousness 
of  the  vocabulary,  and  the  immense  variety  of  the  isolated  facts  brought  together.  I  think  the  book, 
when  viewed  as  it  should  be,  as  a  hand-book  of  the  language^,  easy  of  consultation  for  the  masses,  fulfills 
its  object  most  thoroughly."  ^ 

American  Books  in  England.— ^An  American  publisher,  now  in  London,  writes  to  a  friend  that 
more  than  one  half  of  all  the  dictionaries  published  in  England  are  Webster's.  In  other  words,  the 
works  of  the  great  American  lexicographer  have  a  greater  sale  in  England,  as  in  this  country,  than 
that  of  all  other  dictionaries  of  the  English  language  combined. 

WEBSTER'S  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES. 
Viz  :  The  Primary,  Common  School,  High  School,  Academic,  Counting  House  and  University. 
These  popular  School  Dictionaries,  having  been  thoroughly  revised  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  being  extensively  regarded  as  thd  Standard  authority  in  Orthography,  Definition,  and  Pronun- 
ciation, and  as  THE  BEST  Dictionaries  in  use,  are  respectfully  commended  to  teachers  and  others. 
They  are  much  more  extensively  sold  and  used  than  all  others  combined. 

O.  &  O.  MSBBIAM,  Publiahen  'Web«ter's  Unabridged. 

SOLD   BY   ALL   BOOKSELLERS. 


\ 


R  H  ODE     ISLAND 

STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOL, 


The  remaining  Terms  of  this  Institution  for  the  current  school  year  will  commence  as  follows  t 


On  TUESDAT,  Sept.  11,  1860. 
On  TUESDAY,  Nov.  27,  1860. 


On  TUESDAY,  Feb.  12,  1861* 

Pupils  are  received  at  the  commencement  of  each  Term. 

Should  Teachers  desire  it,  a  special  class  will  be  formed  in  the  Fall  Term  ^or  those  who  intend  U) 
teach  in  District  Schools  during  the  Winter.  The  studies  of  this  class  will  be  arranged  to  meet  th« 
wants  of  the  Teachers  of  whom  it  is  composed^ 

•        JOSHUA   KENDALL. 

Bristol,  July  26, 1860.  a2t 

fc  ,  ■■■■■■ ■  ■  '— ■     ■■■  ■       ■  '* 

■      - ■  ■     ■  *    '  ■  1^  -  -  —  —        ■■■■ ■  I  .»,  ii.^...       .,■■■  ,,  1      ^^ 

PR^TT,   OAKLEY   &   CO., 

21  ICUBBAT  STBEET,  TSHSW  TOBK, 

Publishers  of 
BXJI-X.lON*'S    SERIES    O^ 

ANALYTICAL  ENGLISH   GRAMMAIiS, 

LATIN  AND   GREEK   GRAMMARS, 

On  the  same  plan. 


l^attn  wxa  (Kxttk  %tssons,  Caesar,  Cicero,  <SaUuist. 


Dodd's  Mathematical  Text-Booksi 


DB.   HOOKEIl^S   Pfif  BIOLOGIES* 


OLNEY'S  GBOGBAPHY  AND  ATLAS, 
Kevisftd  Atlas  and  New  Text-Book  in  1800. 
fO*  Dueriptite  Catalogue  finrmshed  gratit. 


MORE    NEW    BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED  BY 


IVISDN,  PHINIIEY  ft  CO., 
48    &    50    "WA^LKER    STREET, 

NEW   YORK. 


ROBINSON'S  PROGRESSIVE  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC, 

For  High  Schoola,  Academies  and  Commercial  Colleges. 

This  book  is  now  ready,  and  completes  the  Series  of  Four  Progressive  Arithmetics.  It  contalna 
many  improvements,  new  and  original,  on  the  subject  of  Fractions,  Decimals,  Compound  Numbers, 
Percentage,  Alligation,  Roots,  etc. 

2Slo6inson's  Neto  (Seometrg  anli  Erigonotnetrs 

Is  now  ready.  Theorems  have  been  adied,  and  the  methods  of  demonstration  in  many  instances 
have  been  entirely  changed.  New  and  original  demonstrations  of  some  of  the  more  important  prin- 
ciples have  been  given,  and  the  practical  -problems  and  applications,  both  in  the  Geometry  ana  the 
Trigonometry,  have  been  greatly  increased.  Some  of  the  best  mathematical  talent  in  the  country 
has  been  employed  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  this  work. 

A  Catalogue,  containing  notices,  prices,  and  descriptions  of  the  whole  of  Robinson's  Series  of 
Mathematics  (which  consists  of  eighteen  separate  volumes)  will  be  sent  to  teachers  on  application. 

HITCHCOCK'S    NEW   GEOLOGY, 

With  nearly  300  xbw  illustrations,  (408  in  all.)    For  the  class  room,  family,  or  advanced  students. 
.  $1.25. 

Hitchcock's  New  Physiology  and  Geometry; 

Third  Edition.  Revised,  with  nearly  400  engravings  from  American  and  foreign  artists.  The  por- 
tion devoted  to  Comparative  Anatomy  is  much  improved.    $1.00. 

In  this  work  are  condensed  the  leading  principles  and  facts  for  the  principal  American  and  foreign 
authorities. 

TASQIIELL'S  FRENCH  COURSE. 
Revised,  corrected,  and  issued  from  new  electrotype  plates,  July,  1860. 

BBTANT  &  STBATTON»S  HIGH  SOHOOIi  BOOK-KEBPHTG. 

Beautifully  printed  in  colors.  Retail  price,  $I.7o.  The  Primarv  and  the  Counting-House  Book- 
Keeping  by  the  same  authors  are  in  press. 

COLTON'S   SCHOOL   ATLAS. 

Containing  over  one  hundred  new  and  very  .superior  steel  plate  maps,  on  uniform  scales.  Retail 
price,  $1.20. 

IVISOI9',  FHINNET  &  CO.'S  SCHOOL  BECOBDS. 

This  Series  of  requisites  for  the  School  Teacher,  lately  completed,  will  be  found  most  convenient, 
if  not  indispensablei  to  a  well  ordered  school  room. 

SANDERS^   NEW  ILLUSTRATED  READERS. 

THE  PRIMER,  FIRST,  SECOND,  and  THIRD  READERS  have  new  and  elegant  illustrations, 
and  the  whole  Series  is  carefully  revised  and  improved. 

The  ANALYSIS  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS,  a  PRIMARY  SPELLER,  a  set  of  ALPHABET 
CARDS,  .and  a  beautiful  Series  of  CHARTS?,  printed  in  colors,  for  the  walls  of  the  school-room,  are 
among  the  recent  additions  to  the  series. 

SPENCERIAN  PENMANSHIP. 
Newly  and  beautifully  engraved  from  steel  plates,  in  fac  simile  of  the  author's  hand. 

rVTSON,  PHINNEY  &  OO.'S  NEW  CIBCULAB 

Of  16  quarto  pages,  with  full  descriptions,  prices,  &c.,  of  all  their  books,  sent  free  on  request,  and  to 
those  wishing  many  books,  their  large  Descriptive  Catalogue,  168  pages. 

D7*  Liberal  terms  to  Teachers  for  specimens  andjlrst  supplies. 


A  NEW  GEOGRAPHY,   -   -   BY  R.  C.  SMITH,  A. 

JUST    PUBLISHED: 

SMITH'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHY 

Containing  a  Concise  Text,  and  Explanatoiy  Notes. 

^WITH    OTTBIt    lOO    X^J^PS. 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

B7  BOBWEIiIi  a  SMITH,  A.  M., 
AUTHOR  OF  SEVERAL  SCHOOL  BOOKS. QUARTO.    PRICE  SLOO. 


Smith's  New  Geooaapht  has  been  in  course  of  preparation  for  many  years,  and  is  the  crowninf? 
production  of  the  distinguished  author.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  combine  in  this  work  all  that 
IS  essential  to  a  comptete  and  eomprehetuive  School  Geography,  and  great  care  has  been  taken  in  its 
construction  to  renaer  it  of  the  greatest  practical  usefulness  in  the  school-room  and  family. 

The  following  are  some  of  its  features  which  deserve  attention : 

I.  Clearness  and  comprehensiveness  of  expression  in  the  Text,  especially  in  the  Definitions ;  it 
being  the  aim  of  the  author  to  teach  the  pupils  just  what  thev  want  to  know,  in  as  fSew  words  as 
practicable. 

II.  Superior  colored  Maps,  exhibiting  the  Races,  Religions,  Gh>vemment8,  and  states  of  Civiliza- 
tion of  different  nations. 

III.  Forty-four  Vicinity  Maps  of  the  Principal  Cities  on  the  globe. 

IV.  Thirty- two  large  full-paged  Maps  of  States  and  Countries. 

V.  Copious  Marginal  Notes  and  Explanations,  giving  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  difficult 
words  and  terms.    This  feature  is  of  great  practical  value  to  teachers,  and  intelligent  scholars. 

VI.  Comparative  Map,  on  a  uniform  scale,  exhibiting  the  relative  size  of  the  different  Countries 
and  larger  Islands  on  the  globe. 

VII.  lUdlroad  Map  of  the  United  States,  exhibiting  the  principal  railway  lines,  with  their  connec- 
tions. 

VIII.  Physical  Geography,  with  Humboldt's  System  of  Isothermal  Lines. 

IX.  Outline  of  Matnematical  Geography. 

X.  Geographical  Clock,  exhibiting  the  relative  time  of  day  under  different  degrees  of  Longitude. 

The  Publishers  be^  leave  to  present  the  following  testimonial  to  Smith's  New  Geografht,  from 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  teachers ;  nnd  they  confidently  Invite  attention  to  the  work  as  one  un- 
equalled by  any  hitherto  published  in  its  general  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  intelligent  scholars  and 
teachers :  — 

Chester  Countt  Nohhal  School,  West  Chesteb,  Pa.,  July  17, 1860. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co., 

Dear  Sirs :  —  Some  time  since,  we  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  advanced  Teachers*  Class  a  supply 
of  Smith's  New  Geography,  both  for  study  and  hbcitation,  and  for  cbiticism  ;  and  the  result  of 
our  experience  with  the  work  has  been  such  as  to  satisfy  us  of  its  value  and  superiority  as  a  text- 
book. It  is  without  doubt  the  most  comprehensive  work  of  its  size  now  published,  and  sufficiently 
pomprehensive  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  an  advanced  work  for  higher  institutions. 

An  important  and  valuable  feature  in  the  work,  and  one  to  which  the  attention  of  teachers  ought 
to  be  called,  is  the  marginal  notes  and  definitions.  In  these  will  be  found  answers  to  the  *'  thousand 
and  one"  questions  asked  by  inquisitive  pupils,  such  as  —  *'  Why  are  burning  mountains  called  vol- 
canoes ? "  *'  Why  are  the  great  plains  in  North  America  called  prairies  or  savannas,  while  in  SouUi 
America  they  are  called  pampas  and  llanos,  and  in  Europe  heaths,  and  in  Asia  steppes  ? "  **  How 
are  these  words  pronounced,  and  what  do  they  mean  ? "  These  and  a  host  of  similar  questions,  are 
answered  and  fully  explained.    Upon  every  page  of  the  work  this  feature  stands  out 

The  original  small  maps,  exhibiting  the  Races,  Religions,  Governments,  and  states  of  Civilization, 
the  Isothermal  lines.  Volcanic  systems,  etc.,  etc.,  together  with  the  forty-four  Vicinity  Maps,  and  the 
thirty-two  full-page  Maps,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  other  work  extant. 

The  pages  devoted  to  Ancient  Gboobaphy,  embracing  Maps  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  other 
noted  places  of  antiquity,  will  prove  a  very  acceptable  feature  to  every  teacher.  The  work  is  suffi- 
ciently full  upon  this  point  to  give  a  clear  and  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  department  of 
Physical  Gbooaaphy  is  quite  satisfactory.    Enough  is  given  to  serve  as  an  outline  of  the  study. 

Among  the  many  excellent  features  in- the  work,  we  cannot  fail  to  call  the  attention  of  all  to  the 
CoMPABATiYB  Map,  on  a  uniform  scale,  as  well  as  the  Celestial  Map  and  Diaobams.  These,  in 
connection  with  the  Gboobaphical  Clock,  are  matters  of  sufficient  importance  alone  to  commend 
the  work. 

The  test  to  which  we  are  daily  submitting  this  work  proves  highly  satisfactory  to  all  concerned ; 
and,  though  somewhat  prejudiced  against  it  at  first,  we  are  now  fully  convinced  of  its  merits,  an  evi- 
dence of  which  is  found  in  the  fact  that  we  have  adopted  it  as  our  standard  text-booi:  in  Geogra- 
phy. Very  respectfully  yours, 

nit  F.  'A  AJiLEN,  Prinoipal  of  C.  C.  N.  Sehool. 
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W^t  fLzttst  €\}t  l^argegt  W^t  Beset. 


WORCESTER'S 

QUARTO    DICTIONARY. 


The  ExeoatlTO  Frintiney  the  Debates  of  CtongreMi  the  Official  BeoordB  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  BepresentatlTes  of  the  United  States,  and  the  FubUcationa  of  the 

Smithsonian  Institutes 

TO    CONFOBM    IN    OETHOGRAPHY    TO 

WORCESTER'S    QUARTO. 

IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  CERTIFICATES  OF 

John  Hast,  Esq.,  Sup.  Public  Printing.  Hon.  J.  W.  Fobnbt,  Clerk  H.  R.  V.  8. 

Joseph  Mattinglt,  Esq.,  Foreman  Congression-  Col.  W.  Hickbt,  Chief  Clerk  Senate  U.  S. 

al  Qlobe.  B.  G.  Daniels,  Esq.,  Clerk  Accts.  H.  R. 

JoHX  C.  FiTZPAT&iCK,  Clerk  Accts.  Senate  U.  S.    Wm.  £.  Jilson,  Esq.,  Librarian  Patent  Office. 
Hon.  Philip  F.  Thomas,  Com.  Patents.  Prof.  Joseph  Hbnhy,  Sec.  Smithsonian  Institute. 


WORCESTERIAN  ORTHOGRAPHY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE. 

In  a  recent  discussion  in  the  Senate  of  the  bill  to  carry  into  effect  the  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  Siam,  China,  Japan,  Persia,  and  other  countries,  the  following  orthographical  amend- 
ments were  made,  as  reportea  in  the  Washington  Globe : 

Mb.  Batabd.  There  are  some  amendments,  which  are  merely  formal,  that  I  desire  to  make,  at  a 
suggestion  of  the  Department.  In  line  six,  section  twenty-one.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  words  "  of 
the  sublime  Porte,"  and  insert  the  word  **  Ottoman"  between  the  words  '*the"  and  "dominions." 
It  is  a  different  mode  of  description.    It  is  considered  better  and  more  effective. 

Pbbsidino  Opficer.    If  thfcre  be  no  objection,  that  modification  will  be  made. 

Mb.  Batabd.  I  have  another  amendment ;  wherever  the  word  ** offense"  is  spelt  with  an  "s,** 
instead  of  a  **  c,"  to  strike  out  the  "  s  "  and  insert  the  **  c,"  because  it  is  an  offence  against  the 
English  language  to  spell  it  in  that  way.    [Laughter.] 

The  Pbbsidino  Officbb.    That  modification  will  be  made. 

Mb.  Batabd.  I  move,  also,  in  the  fourteenth  line  of  the  twenty-eighth  section,  to  strike  out  the 
second  **e"  in  the  word  "employee." 

The  Pbesidino  Offioeb.  It  will  be  so  modified. 

Mb.  Batabd.  I  have  one  other  formal  amendment  which  is  essential.  It  is,  in  the  ninth  line  of 
the  first  section,  to  insert  the  word  "  invested,"  instead  of  "vested." 

The  Pbesidino  Officeb.    That  change  will  be  made. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  as  amended,  and  the  amendments  were  concurred  in,  and  the 
bill  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  read  a  third  time.    It  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 


"SIGNIFICANT   FACTS." 

The  publishers  of  Webster's  Dictionaries  have  recently  published  under  the  head  of  "  Significant 
Facts,"  several  certificates  from  certain  booksellers  in  relation  to  the  relative  sales  of  Worcester's 
and  Webster's  Dictionaries.  This  step  has  undoubtedly  been  taken  to  produce  the  impression  upon 
the  public  mind  that  Worcester's  Dictionary  doe^  not  sell,  and  that  Webster's  does.  It  is  therefore 
proper  to  state  that  none  of  the  firms  named  have  any  "  pecuniary  interest "  in  the  sale  of  Webster's 
Dictionaries.  They  are  not  our  agents,  and  most  of  them  have  not  purchased  directly  from  us  a 
copy  of  the  book.  In  fact,  we  shall  presently  show  that  they  have,  most  of  them,  an  interest  inp'e- 
venting  the  sale  of  it.  We  are  therefore  happy  to  learn  that  they  have  sold  as  many  copies  of  Wor- 
cester as  they  have  certified  to. 

We  may  here  also  state,  the  library  edition  of  Worcester's  4to.  was  issued  January  8d,  1860.  The 
edition  for  the  trade  appeared  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month.  In  the  short  period  which  has  since 
elapsed,  we  have  issued  twentt-thbee  thousand  copies  of  the  work.  The  demand  for  them,  the 
publishers  of  Webster  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  so  far  from  decreasing,  we  have  substantial 
reasons  to  know,  is  on  the  increase. 

We  feel  that  the  literary  public  must  be  heartily  tired  of  the  "War  of  the  Dictionaries,"  and  we 


WLoxttattt'si  Eo^al  Quarto  IBtctionar^. 


confess  that  we  are ;  but  there  is  a  larffe  class  of  people  engaged  in  the  yarious  avocations  of  life  who 
have  something  else  to  do  than  to  study  Lexicograpby.  They  know  little  about  the  etymologies  of 
words,  and  care  less.  Still  they  want  a  good  English  Dictionary.  They  want  it  for  their  own  use, 
and  for  the  use  of  their  children.  It  is  this  class  of  purchasers  that  the  publishers  of  Webster's 
Dictionaries  hope  to  influence  by  their  advertisements,  their  misrepresentations  and  their  mis-state- 
ments. ♦* Get  the  best !  "  *♦  Get  the  Cheapest!  "  •* Get  the  Great  American  Dictionary !  "  ••  Get 
"Webster !  "  art»  as  familiar  to  the  ^e  of  every  reader  of  a  newspaper,  as  are  the  advertisements  of 
**  Day  and  Martin's  Blacking,"  the  **  Balm  of  a  thousand  flowers,"  or  the  veriest  nostrum  that  has 
recently  been  invented.  To  prevent  this  imposition,  and  to  defend  our  own  property  from  their 
unprincipled  attacks,  must  be  our  apology  for  so  often  appearing  before  the  public. 

To  show  the  value  of  the  certificates  of  some  of  these  booksellers,  we  subjoin  the  following  corre* 
spondence,  which  took  place  soon  after  the  introduction  of  Worcester's  Dictionaries  into  the  public 
schools  of  Philadelphia.  It  will  be  necessary  to  state  that  Messrs.  Mason  Bros,  of  New  York,  are 
publishers  of  some  of  Webster's  School  Dictionaries,  under  a  lease  from  the  Messrs.  Merriam.  Pre- 
suming that  *'  one  of  the  firm  "  of  Messrs.  ll.  Cowperthwait  &  Co.,  the  publishers  of  Warren's 
Geographies,  was  not  co-operating  with  them  in  making  a  **  National  Standard,"  they  addressed  the 
following  letter :  — 

*' Messrs.  CoWperthwait  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.: 

"  Gentlemen :  If  you  are  interested  in  Worcester's  Dictionaries^  or  are  using  your  influence  for 
them,  we  and  the  other  publishers  of  Webster  would  be  glad  to  know  it.  We  have  often  heard  that 
such  was  the  case,  but  have  paid  no  attention  to  it.  The  matter  now  comes  to  us  in  such  a  shape, 
however,  that  one  of  your  firm  appears  to  be  acting  as  an  agent  for  the  Worcester  publishers. 

**  We  of  course  do  not  question  your  right  to  work  for  these  books  or  any  others,  but  would  like  a 
clear  understanding  in  the  matter,  as  we  are  disposed  to  reciprocate  favors  in  these  book  matters. 
Please  to  show  your  flag.  Very  truly  yours,  * 

MASON  BROS. 

"  Postscript.  —  Among  the  publishers  now  having  important  pecuniary  interest  in  the  success  of 
Webster,  are  :  W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Cincinnati;  Sanborn  &  Carter,  Boston ;  Ivison  &  Phinney,  New 
York;  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York;  Appletons.  New  York;  G.  &  C.  Merriam;  Morton  &  Gris- 
wold,  Louisville ;  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

"  If  you  have  joined  hands  with  the  Worcester  interest,  we  should  like  to  have  these  parties  know 
it,  as  their  agents  are  able  incidentally  to  do  something  in  geography  matters  without  much  trouble." 

To  which  the  following  manly  and  dignified  reply  was  made  : 

"Messrs.  Mason  &  Bros. 

*'  Gents.  :  We  should  have  great  pleasure  in  defining  our  position  with  reference  to  Worcester's 
Dictionaries,  were  it  not  for  the  implied  threat  which  accompanies  your  letter.  As  it  is,  a  decent  self- 
respect  prevents  our  replying  to  it. 

"  We  do  not  believe  you  are  authorized  to  speak  for  the  firms  whose  names  you  use.  We  expect 
our  competitors  tn  business  will  do  what  they  can  honorably  to  secure  the  introduction  and  sale  of 
the  books  they  publish ;  but  we  do  not  believe  those  of  them  who  do  not  publish  geographical  works 
will  instruct  their  agents  adversely  to  our  geographies,  as  you  intimate  will  be  the  case,  whatever  may 
be  our  course  with  reference  to  'Joining  hands  with  the  Worcester  interest. 

••  Yours  truly,  H.  COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO." 


A  short  time  previous  to  this  correspondence,  the  School  Committee  of  Boston  had  voted  with  great 
unanimity  to  introduce  '*  Warren's  Geographies,"  to  be  used  exclusively  in  all  their  schools,  to  take 
the  place  of  *' Mitchell's  Geographies.** 

In  accordance  with  the  threat  contained  in  the  letter,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  the 
agent  of  Webster's  Dictionaries  to  displace  Warren's  Geographies  (published  by  Messrs.  H.  Cow- 
perthwait &  Co.)  in  the  Boston  schools.  A  vigorous  attack  was  made  upon  the  book  through  the 
columns  of  the  press,  and  the  subject  was  discussed  at  several  successive  meetings  of  the  School 
Committee  of  the  city,  when  the  foregoing  correspondence  was  brought  forward,  and  the  conspirators 
were  thus  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  tne  community. 

We  ought  in  justice  to  state,  from  the  highest  authority,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Messrs.  W.  B. 
Smith  &  Co.  and  the  Messrs.  Merriam,  the  very  respectable  firms  alluded  to  had  no  complicity  in  the 
ma^tter,  and  that  Messrs.  Mason  &  Brothers  were  not  authorized  to  use  their  names  in  the  corre- 
spondence. 

These  "  significant  facts  "  show  the  value  of  the  certificates  alluded  to.  They  show  conclusively 
that  these  parties  not  only  had  an  '*  important  pecuniary  interest "  in  the  success  of  Webster,  but 
that  the  publishers  of  Webster  attempted  to  coerce  others  into  an  opposition  to  Worcester.  But, 
happily  for  the  world  of  letters,  they  did  not  succeed.  Worcester's  Royal  Quarto  Dictionary  is  not 
only  a  *'  significant  fact,"  but  its  success  is  a  **Jlxed  fact/* 

SWAN,  BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

131  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


(ingli^  ^tatthri  3tncG^xixi^\i. 


DR.    ^WEBSTER'S 

SERIES  OF  DICTIONARIES. 

I.  The  Quarto,  Unabridged. 

n.  The  Royal  Octavo  Diotionary. 

m.  The  New  University  Dictionary. 

IV.  The  Counting  House  Edition. 

V.  The  Academic  Quarto. 

VI.  The  High  School  Edition. 

Vn.  The  Common  School  Edition. 

Vm.  The  Primary  School  Edition. 

IX.  The  Pocket  Edition. 

JForming  a  Complete  <SeriejB,  anU  affortring  a  National  Stanliarlr  j 

THUS  SECURING  UNIFORMITY  OF  ORTHOGRAPHY  AND  PRONUNCIATION 
FOR  THE  MILLIONS  THAT  ARE  TO  CONSTITUTE  THIS  VAST 

REPUBLIC. 


OF  THE  SPELLING  BOOK  ONE  MILLION  COPIES 

ARE  SOLD  ANNUALLY. 
The  LeadiJQff  Series  of  School  Books  Published  in  this  Country  are  Based  upon  Webster. 

♦»♦  There  is  no  other  acknowledged  Standard  in  this  Country  or  Great  Britain. 

ttJ*  New  and  Revised  Editions  of  Webster's  School  Dictionaries  have  recently  been  issued,  in 
handsome  style,  with  Tables  of  Geographical,  Scripture,  and  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names,  form- 
ing the  best  PRONOUNCING  and  DEFINING  School  Dictionaries  of  the  Language. 

BrOf  the  "PRINCIPLES  OF  PRONUNCIATION"  under  ninety- one  distinct  rules,  prepared 
by  the  late  Professor  Goodrich,  and  contained  in  the  recent  editions  of  the  Academic,  Counting 
House,  and  University,  Prof.  Russell,  the  distinguished  elocutionist,  says:  "The  critical  judg- 
ment and  refined  taste  of  Dr.  Goodrich  have  left  little  to  be  desired  on  this  point." 

The  London  Imperial,  the  leading  English  Dictionary,  follows  Webster's  system  of  notation  cntiip. 
Smakt,  the  most  distinguished  of  living  English  Orthoepists,  approves  entirely  of  Prof.  Goodrich's 
recent  labors  in  this  department,  and  communicated  his  views  to  the  latter  freely  during  the  progress, 

[CT  Dr.  Webster's  Educational  Works,  it  is  believed,  have  done  more  to  secure  the  uniformity  of 
pronunciation  and  use  of  language,  as  well  as  freedom  from  Provincialisms,  so  remarkable  in  this 
Country,  especially  when  the  great  influx  of  foreigners  from  all  nations  is  considered,  than  any  other 
cause. 

O*  The  attention  of  the  friends  of  popular  education,  superintendents,  teachers,  and  parents  is 
solicited  to  the  importance  of  perpetuating  this  purity  by  the  use  of  such  a  National  Staxdahd. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM, 

Publishers  of  Webster's  Unabridged. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTTT  &  COMPANY, 

Publishers  of  Octavo,  University,  and  School  Dictionaries. 

MASON  BROTHERS,  Mebcer  Street,  Neak  Bboadwat, 

Publishers  of  Webster's  School  Dictionaries. 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY, 

Publishers  of  Webster's  Elementary  Speller. 


PH^TT,    O-A-KLEY   &   CO., 

21  MUBBAT  8TBEBT,  NEW  TOBK, 
Publishers  of 

ANALYTICAL   ENGLISH   GRAMMAKS, 

LATIN  AND   GREEK   GRAMMARS, 

On  the  same  plan. 


S/attn  antr  ffireeft  %ts»ons,  Caesar,  Cicero,  <SalIu0t. 


Dodd's  Mathematical  Text-Books, 


DB.    HOOE^B'S    PHTSIOIiOarBS, 


OLNEY'S  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLAS. 
Revised  Atlas  and  New  Text-Book  in  1800. 
ftJ*  Descriptive  Catalogues  furnished  ffrntie. 


Wijt  Efjotire  IFslanb  ,Sc1}oolmajiter. 


FBOSFEOTUS  FOB  1860. 


The  Schoolmabtbb  is  the  only  Educational 
Journal  in  the  State.  For  five  years  it  has  been 
under  the  care  of  a  single  editor,  and  has  attained 
a  reputation  abroad  which  is  believed  to  be  credit- 
able to  the  State.  Its  circulation  in  other  States, 
both  east  and  west,  is  large,  and  has  been  increas- 
ing during  the  last  two  years.  But  the  circulation 
in  mtr  own  Slate  has  never  been  so  large  as  it 
should  be,  and  never  will  be  until  it  is  taken  by 
every  teacher  in  Rhode  Island. 

The  Schoolmaster  is  hereafter  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  teachers  of  the  State.  A  Board 
of  twelve  Editors  has  been  appointed,  all  practi- 
cal teachers,  who  will  be  assisted  by  a  corps  of 
special  contributors,  whose  names  are  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  the  journal  will  bear  a  high  literary 
character,  while  the  editors  will  spare  no  pains  to 
make  it  a  work  of  practical  utility  to  teachers  of 
every  grade  of  schools. 

Each  number  will  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
original  articles  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  school- 
room, the  work  of  parents  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  the  discussion  of  questions  pertain- 
ing to  the  general  interests  of  education.     There 


will  be,  also,  in  each  number,  the  following  seve- 
ral departments,  each  under  the  care  of  a  single 
individual,  who  Will  have  the  management  of  that 
department  for  the  year,  vi2 :  —  A  department  of 
Philology,  of  Mathematics,  of  Natural  Science,  of 
Questions  for  Examinations,  and  of  General  Edw 
cational  Intelligence, 

We  believe  it  is  not  using  too  strong  language 
to  say  that  no  person  ought  to  be  employed  as  a 
teacher  of  youth  who  has  not  sufficient  interest  in 
hi<i  work  to  subscribe  for  and  read  a  monthly  jour- 
nal devoted  to  the  improvement  of  teachers  and 
the  elevation  of  the  teacher's  profession.  And 
certainly  it  is  the  duty  of  every  live  Rhode  Island 
teacher  to  assist  to  the  utmost  in  extending  the 
circulation  of  The  Rhode  Island  SchoolmasteRi 

The  subscription  price  is  One  Dollar  a  year,  ex- 
cept to  clubs  of  twenty-five  or  more,  in  which  case 
it  is  Seventy-Five  Cents,  It  is  proposed  to  make 
this  journal  worth  a  dollar  to  everybody,  and  we 
feel  confident  no  one  will  object  to  paying  that 
sum  for  our  State  educational  journal. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  teacher  in  the  State  will 
cordially  cooperate  in  efforts  to  increase  the  circu- 
lation of  The  Schoolmastee,  contribute  to  its 
pages,  and  solicit  contributions  from  other  friends 
of  education  in  their  circle  of  acquaintance. 

It  is  highly  important  that  early  returns  be  made 
of  subscriptions  for  the  present  year. 

March  1,  1860. 


PROLEGOMENA  LOGICA; 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  CHARACTER  OF  LOGICAL  PROCESSES. 

By  H.  LoNOUETiLLB  Manbbl,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Oxford; 

Editor  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Lectures ;   author  of  *'  Limits  of  Religious  Thought,"  &c. 

12mo.    Cloth,  $1. 
This  work  is  not  an  introduction  to  Logic,  hut  "  an  inquiry  into  the  constitution  and  Uws  of  the 
thinking  faculty,  such  as  they  are  assumed  by  the  logician  as  the  basis  of  his  deductions/*     It  is  an 
important  contribution  to  Mental  Science,  by  one  who  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  living  authors  in 
this  department  of  learning. 

STUiIi  ANOTHISB KOW  RSliLDY. 

LECTURES    ON    LOaiC. 

By  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.,  I'rofessor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh.   With  Notes  from  Original  Materials,  and  an  Appendix  containing  the  Latest  Develop- 
ment  of  his  New  Logical  Theory.    Edited  by  H.  Longueville  Mansel,  B.  D«|  Oxford,  and  John 
Yeitch,  A.  M.,  Edinburgh.     Royal  8vo.    Cloth,  $Z, 
This  volume  completes  the  Metaphysical  and  Logical  series  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  will 
enable  American  scholars  to  possess  themselves  of  the  invaluable  works  of  this  eminent  author,  in 
two  elegant  octavo  volumes,  at  six  dollars  —  half  the  price  of  the  English  edition. 

By  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Bart.    Edited  by  Prof.  H.  L.  Mansel,  B.  D.,  of  Oxford,  and  John  Yeitch,  M. 
A.,  Edinburgh.    Royal  8vo.    Cloth,  $3. 
Hamilton's  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  have  been  received  with  eminent  favor,  and  already  adopted 
as  a  text-book  in  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and  other  distinguished  colleges. 


J3y  H.  Longueville  Mansel.  B.  D.,  Professor  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Oxford;  £ditt)r 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Lectures^  &c.    12mo.    Cloth,  $lt 
This  able  work  of  Prof.  Mansel  had  passed  through  several  editions,  and  is  attracting  marked 
attention  among  scholars  and  theologians,  many  of  whom  regard  it  as  a  defence  of  revealed  religion 
Unsurpassed  since  the  appearance  of  Butler's  Analogy. 

BRITISH  NOVELISTS  AND  THEIR  STYLES.  Being  ft  Critical  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
British  Prose  Fiction.  By  David  Masson,  M.  A.,  author  of  **  Life  and  Times  of  John  Milton," 
etc.,  etc.    16mo.    Cloth,  75  cents. 

THE  LEADERS  OF  THE  REFORMATION,    Luther,  Calvin,  Latimer  and  Knox,  the  Repre- 
sentative Men  of  Germany,  France,  England  and  Scotland.     By  J.  Tulloch,  D.  D.,  anthor  of 
*•  Theism,"  etc.     12mo.    Cloth,  $1- 
A  portrait  gallery  of  sturdy  reformers,  drawn  by  a  keen  eve  and  a  strong  hand. 

CHAMBERS'  HOME  BOOK,  or  Pocket  Miscellany ;  a  Choice  Selection  of  Interesting  and  Instruc- 
tive Reading,  for  Old  and  Young.     Six  volumes.  16mo.    Cloth,  $3. 

CHAMBERS'  CYCLOPjEDIA  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  A  Selection  of  the  choicert 
productions  of  English  Authors,  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time.  Two  imperial  octavo 
volumes,  700  pages  each,  double  columns;  with  300  elegant  illustrations.    Embossed  cloth,  ^. 

MISCELLANIES,    By  William  R.  Williams,  D.  D.  New  and  improved  edition.  12rao.  Cloth,  01.25. 
**  This  work  ou$rht  to  be  in  the  libraries  of  all  capable  of  admiring  rare  learning  and  sihgular  force 

and  beauty  of  style." — Christian  Intelligencer ^  Sept.  1860. 

MY  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLMAS^TERS  ;  or,  the  the  Story  of  my  Education.  An  Autobiogra- 
phy.   By  Hugh  Miller.    With  a  full-length  Portrait  of  the  Author.    12mo.    Cloth,  ftl.25. 

POPULAti  GEOLOGY;  With  Descriptive  Sketches  frota  a  Geologist's  Portfolio.  By  Hugh  Miller. 
With  a  Resum^  of  the  Progress  of  Geological  Science  during  the  last  two  years.  By  Mrs.  Miller. 
12nno.    Cloth.  $1.25. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUMAN  SPECIES;  Its  Typical  Forms  and  Primeval 
Distribution.  Bv  Charles  Hamilton  Smith.  With  an  Introduction  by  Samuel  Kneeland,  Jr.,  M. 
D.,  and  elegant  illustrations.     I2rao.    Cloth,  ^l  25. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PALESTINE,  from  the  Patriarchal  Age  to  the  Present  Time.      By  John 
Kitt<>,  D.  D.    With  upwards  of  200  illustrations.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.26. 
ITf'  A  work  admirably  adapted  to  the  Family,  the  Sabbath,  and  the  week-day  School  Libraty. 

LIFE  OF  JAMES  MONTGOMERY.  By  Mrs.  H.  C.  Knight,  author  of  ••  Lady  Huntington  and 
her  Friends,"  &c.    Likeness  and  elegant  illustrated  title-page  on  steel.    12mo.    Cloth,  §1.25. 

THE  HALLIG  ;  or  the  Sheepfold  in  the  Waters.    A  Tale  of  Humble  Life  on  the  Coast  of  Schletwig. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Mrs.  George  P.  Marsh.     l2rao.    Cloth,  $1.00. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  says  :     "  I  have  read  it  with  deep  interest.    Mrs.  Marsh  has  given  us  an 

admirable  version  of  a  most  striking  and  poweiful  work." 

THE  AMERICAN  STA  TESMAN;  or.  Illustrations  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Daniel  Wbbstbb  ; 

for  the  Entertainment  and  Instruction  of  American  Youth.    By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Banvard,  author 

of  "  National  Series  of  American  Histories."    With  Numerous  Illustrations.    16mo.    Cloth,  75c. 

O*  A  work  for  every  American  youth.    The  author  sa|k*s  he  deals  not  with  Mr.  Webster's  political 

opinions,  but  presents  the  most  interesting  incidents  in  his  eventful  life. 

THE  ISLAND  HOME ;  or,  the  Young  Castaways.    By  Christopher  Romaunt,  Esq.    With  elegant 

illustrations.     16mo.    Cloth,  75  tents.  ^  

(D*  A  new  and  exceedingly  captivating  ** Robinson  Crusoe"  story, /*^  > 

lET  Copies  of  all  books  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  ^'  0  ^  ^^Kzl^-^ 
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